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THE  SHUTTLE 


CHAPTER    I 
THE  WEAVING  OF  THE  SHUTTLE 

NO  man  knew  when  the  Shuttle  began  its  slow  and 
heavy  weaving  from  shore  to  shore,  that  it  was  held 
and  guided  by  the  great  hand  of  Fate.  Fate  alone 
saw  the  meaning  of  the  web  it  wove,  the  might  of  it,  and 
Its  p  ace  m  the  making  of  a  world's  history.  Men  thought 
but  little  of  either  web  or  weaving,  calling  them  by  other 
names  and  lighter  ones,  for  the  time  unconscious  of  the  strength 
of  the  thread  thrown  across  thousands  of  miles  of  leaping,  heav- 
ing, grey  or  blue  ocean. 

Fate  and  Life  planned  the  weaving,  and  it  seemed  mere 
circumstance  which  guided  the  Shuttle  to  and  fro  between 
two  worlds  divided  by  a  gulf  broadc-  and  deeper  than  the 
thousands  of  miles  of  salt,  fierce  sea— the  gulf  of  a  bitter 
quarrel  deepened  by  hatred  and  the  shedding  of  brothers' 
blood.  Between  the  two  worlds  of  East  and  West  there  was 
no  will  to  draw  nearer.  Each  held  apart.  Those  who  had 
rebelled  against  that  which  their  souls  called  tyranny,  having 
struggled  madly  and  shed  blood  in  tearing  themselves  free, 
turned  stem  backs  upon  their  unconquered  enemies,  broke  all 
cords  that  bound  them  to  the  past,  flinging  off  ties  of  name, 
kinship  and  rank,  beginning  with  fierce  disdain  a  new  life. 

Those  who,  being  rebelled  against,  found  the  rebels  too  pas- 
sionate in  their  determination  and  too  desperate  in  their  de- 
fence of  their  strongholds  to  be  less  than  unconquerable,  sailed 
back  haughtily  to  the  world  which  seemed  so  far  the  greater 
power.  Plunging  into  new  battles,  they  added  new  conquests 
and  splendour  to  their  land,  looking  back  with  something  of 
contempt  to  the  half-savage  West  left  to  build  its  own  civilisa- 
tion without  other  aid  than  the  strength  of  its  own  strong  right 
hand  and  strong  uncultured  brain. 
But  while  the  two  worlds  held  apart,  the  Shuttle,  weaving 
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*  THE   SHUTTLE 

-r.nce  could  be  -^TbuT VC^^^^^^^^^ 

wh'en  ^hrst^  :j:n^^  tZ^'^^y  -1  »'ow..ov,n,  years 
Atlantic,  but  t£y  acco  *  nl.\  ,.7.1"  •"°"''''  «"^  rccrosscd  the 
l>eavy  rollings  and  aT^'chw  ^T'"'^  ^^  '^'^"^'^  »"d  «'  t  h 
afford.  Thcfr  t^L"L7tdTcTjT  °'  '"'^"  "=^^  «" 
Pwple  to  u-hom  the  voyage  wa'a  Z"!  "°^  .""^^^^'^  ^'^^ 
cases  a  yearly  one.  "  A  croSinT'  fu  7  '"^'J<^nt-in  many 
It  vvas  planned  seriously  Ion"  thn  "''.  ^T  '''''  «"  '^^'^'' 
discussed,  with  and  nn^LJ^u  '^'''^  "^'  discussed  and  re- 

[ly  to  vlhTch  the  voTa^fr  beln'^'T  "^^"'^"^  °^  ^'"^  'am- 
bordering  on  reckfess;!.'  ^.s  ^^^^^^^  .^  «"«'"  boldness, 
individual  who,  turning  hi,  L.t  iTr^  Presupposed  in  the 

Phia.  Boston,  and  iike^ft  ts  .  "5°"  New  York.  Philadel! 
r?Pe."  In  those  day  ^'n^L^^L^^j,  ^"^  ^^'^  touards  "  Eu- 
did  not  lightly  run'^over  to  London  n'^T  ?'  ^'^'^"^^'  «  '"^n 
gravely  went  to  "  Europe  "  '  "^  ^^"''  ^'^  ^^^I'".  he 

tra^dL/^"SS^J2t  ^r^'^^  r  '"  ^  ^'^«'-.  ^- 
as  many  cities,   cathedrals    rZ.     ""n'^-  ^  P^^^'^''^'  ^^  ^'^'t 
purse  ;vould  al  ov       S'e  XV  ^u"''\  ""   ^"'^   ^'"'<^   ''"d 
of  familiarity  of  Hyde  Park    tt  Th      '"'J^  ^'*^  ^'^^  ^^K^^<= 
had  gained  a  certain  dign^^v     Th«    kT^'  ^^y'''''  ^^'  ^'"n'o. 
timate  bearing  upin  such  L.r?    "'"^  ^'^  '""^^^  ^'»h  an  in- 
being  asked  out  to  tea  or    o  J'     '    ""'"-^  *  '"""^  ^'  Pl"^  for 
and  relics  was  to  be  o1  interest  ^nT     ^°  ^^1?^^  Photographs 
t.es  even  at  a  distance     "have  ulf  T".  ^"''°P^^"  ^^'^'br''- 
Poets'  gardens  and  ph  IcLoohe^'T  '"'""^  ^'^^  ''"^^^'d^  of 

respect.  The  period  ?s  a  f^,  ^"^?'  ^"^l  ^°  be  entitled  to 
Shuttle,  having"^  shot  to  and  ?rn  7  ^'■°"'  '^'  '''^'  ^ben  the 
^^•eek.  „onth  by  month  weav  n;  '"  T^  ^^''"^  ''■''^  by 
each  year,  has  \vZZ  ly^'  'nA  "'^  '^''^,^'  '"^°  '^^  ^eb 
shore  to  shore.  ^   ^"^   ^°°^   ""^'I   they   bind   far 

foIW^^^^^n'r^^^^^^^^^  Ir  ^^^^  ?^  ^-*  thread  we 

since  and  have  adJed  greater  sVr.nl'K^  l""'^  ^^^«  ^^^"  ^'°ven 
-g  the  cord   of  sex  'and  tolT.S'.^^" -^^^  °^'^-.  twin. 
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THE   WEAVING   OF  THE   SHUTTLE  3 

the  life  of  one  of  Reuben  Vtnderpoel's  dauKhtera— the  pretty 
little  simple  one  whose  name  was  Rosalie. 

They  were—the  Vandcrpoels— of  the  Americans  who«e 
fortunes,  were  a  portion  of  the  history  of  their  country.  T'he 
building  of  these  fortunes  had  been  a  part  of,  or  had  created 
epochs  and  crises.  Their  millions  could  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  private  property.  Newspapers  bandied  them  about,  so  to 
speak,  employing  them  as  factors  in  argument,  using  them 
as  figures  of  speech,  incorporating  them  into  methods  of  cal- 
culation. Literature  touched  upon  them,  moral  systems  con- 
sidered them,  stories  for  the  young  treated  them  gravely  as 
illustrative. 

The  first  Reuben  Vandcrpoel,  who  in  early  days  of  danger 
had  traded  with  savages  for  the  pelts  of  wild  animals,  wa» 
the  lauded  hero  of  stories  of  thrift  and  enterprise.     Through- 
out his  hard-working  life  he  had  been  irresistibly  impelled  to 
action   by  an   absolute   genius  of  commerce,  expressing   itself 
at  the  outset  by  the  exhibition  of  courage  in  mere  exchange 
and  barter.     An  alert  power  to  perceive  the  potential  value 
of  things  and   the  possible  malleability  of  men   and   circum- 
stances, had  stood  him  in  marvellous  good  stead.   He  had  bought 
at  low  prices  things  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  less  discerning 
were  wcrthless,  but,  having  obtained  possession  of  such  things, 
the   less   discerning   had   almost   invariably   awakened    to   the 
fact  that,  in  his  hands,  values  increased,  and  methods  of  re- 
munerative disposition,   being  sought,   were   found.     Nothing 
remained  unutilisQble.     The  practical,  sordid,  uneducated  lit- 
tle man  developed  the  power  to  create  demand  for  his  own 
supplies.    If  he  was  betrayed  into  an  error,  he  quickly  retrieved 
It.    He  could  live  upon  nothing  and  consequently  could  travel 
anywhere  in  search  of  such  things  as  he  desired.     He  could 
barely  read  and  write,  and  could  not  spell,  but  he  was  daring 
and  astute.     His  untaught  brain  was  that  of  a  financier,  his 
blood  burned  with  the  fever  of  but  one  desire— the  desire  to 
accumulate.     Money  expressed  to  his  nature,  not  expenditure, 
but  investment  in  such  small  or  large  properties  as  could  be 
resold  at  protit  in  the  near  or  far  future.     The  future  held 
tascinations  for  him.     He  bought  nothing  for  his  own  pleasure 
or   comfort,    nothing   which   could   not   be   sold   or   bartered 
^^?"'u    ^*^,  P^'""^'^  a  woman  who  was  a  trader's  daughter 
and  shared  his  passion  for  gain.    She  was  of  North  of  England 
blood,  her  father  having  been  a  hard-fisted  small  tradesman 
m  an  unimportant  town,  who  had  been  daring  enough  to 
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«mi|{rate  when  emigration  meint  the  {^c\n«  ^f       l 
Ktrj  in  a  half-^va^c  land.     S  "e  hJS  exc  tfd  L^inT  ^r 
poel*  adm  ration  bv  tmVin^  ..a  u  ."°  Keubrn  Van.ler- 

tcr'.  day    Hm  it  to  .  ll    '''''  PT"'^*°«  «n«^  bitter  win- 
for  which  .he^hanced  t„  kl        "  T^*"*^'  '°'  «"  «"'«'""»« 

«  her  husbamf  Thev  uer.  .1^;^  ""''T7'.'''':  "^  wonderful 
foun.ler,  oiZ  fo  tune  Xh  .  7"^^"^"  '  ^O'  were  the 
the  delight     in   f^V   t'^^SJlll^iJI-'l^ir^^ 

ment  lent  itself  to  inflnifi.  var.lV.,  i  '  "^  ,'^^»"ot'  of  state- 
ro  a  particular  cl^.t^  el  rnVo  wTch" 'S^Vr^"^'"^ 
m  to  be  assured  that  «,  much  monercould  be  .  1"""^' 
possession,  some  elements  feeling  the  fact  ^n  n  J  i  v     ^"*'""' 

"The"fir:tr  rx  ''^  -C  oliXot  "'  "'^"" 

accumulatLtthislrer^rLrt"//^  '^''  ^  ^« 
The  second  Reuben  buHtuiLn  ?he  fo.  "J  ^"^  ^"^.^""^  ^^"■''^• 
him.  a  fortune  as  much  lar.er^han  K  ^2  "'^*""?'  ''^"  "^"''^'^ 
and  increasing  caStie^'^  te  In  "*  eaVJ'V"'''  f'^V^'^ 
opportunities  to  acquire  It  w«  nn^^  ^  '^  *"""  '"'a^K'ni? 
with  savages:  his  Xe„  were  caluS  '^"  "'""'""y  ^°  ^'^'^ 
of  u-hite  men  wh^  c^.  t.  .  i!  "''°"  *^  '°P*^  ^'^^  »^'°^ 
livelihood  and  Tonunr^S  ^e"^  ZZ7  '^  «ruggle  for 
Peratc,  some  were  dishonest      B. )  .L    J^      '  ^'"^  '*'"*'  ^*^ 

and  physical  absorption   „  onr.d™     Jlf-V   ""'f"!""  """"•' 
so  much  (hat  thcv  wishfH  ,Th."\        J  P'™liarity  was  not 

pHled  ,h™  ,0  c„ll.«  tea  th  a.  ,L  T  A^"  '^T"  '"""  ™- 
it  iron.  Havine  Dosl-rjrnn-h-  '?"'l'""«  <i'='»'s  towards 
become  rich  they  b^SS^ih °  k  •=■  • ''''!'  *"?"'=  '''^'  '•'vinK 
on  small  sch™T,,heT„c™/cdtl;'mbv ""'''''  """  '"'»'"« 
tin,,  they  attained  that  Z  ^^ten  e  of  ^Xa  "h^whrr-?"'     \". 

«  wel,  educated"  as"°I  li'^c^'u  dT  wh^'i^'t-v'  '""' 
»oncy-n,a.,n,.     His  cluldren  were  taught  alTihaTexSve 
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teichen  aintl  txptmWt  opportunitin  could  t«ch  them.  After 
the  «econd  Renerttion  the  me.Kre  knd  meriintile  phytic.l  type 
of  the  VanderpiM-N  improved  upon  itself.  Feminine  cood  lo.Vk» 
appetred  and  were  made  the  mott  oi.  The  Van.lcrpoel  ele- 
ment mvwted  even  good  look,  to  an  wlvantage.  The  fourth 
Reuben    Vanderpoel   had   no  ton   and   two  dauuhter*.     They 

TlluK^^^  i"  u  *'"•«'";'''>"'  '"a""'""  huilt  upon  a  fa.h- 
onable  New  York  thoroughfare  roaring  with  traffic.     To  the 
farthest  pomt  of  the  Rocky   Mountains  the  nun.her  of  dol- 
lars thit     mansion      (,t  was  always  called  so)   had  cost,  waa 
known.     There  may   have  existed    Pueblo   Indians   who   had 
heard   rumour,  of  the  price  of  it.     All  the  shop-keepers  and 
farmers  m  the  United  States  had  read  newspaper  deTriptions 
of  Its  furnishinRs  and  knew  the  value  of  the  br  cade  which 
hung  in  the  bedrooms  and  boudoirs  of  the  Y  .ses  Vander- 
JHKrl.     It  was  a  fact  much  cherished  that  Mi.,   Kos.ilir's  bath 
was  of  Carrara  marble,  and  to  good  souls  actively  engaged  in 
doing  their  own  washing  in  small  New  England  or  Western 
towns.  It  was  a  distim  r  luxury  to  be  aware  that  the  water  in 
the  Carrara  marble  bath  was  perfumed  with  Florentine  Iris. 
Circumstances  such  as  these  seemed  to  become  personal  posses- 
sions  and  even  to  lighten  somewhat  the  burden  of  toil. 

Rosa  ic  Vanderpoel  married  an  Englishman  of  title,  and  part 
of  the  story  of  her  married  life  forms  my  prologue.    Hers  was  of 
no!      .     '"temat'onal  marriages,  and  the  republican  mind  had 
not  yet  adjusted  itself  to  all  that  such  alliances  might  imply. 
It  was  yet  ingenuous,  imaginative  and  confiding  in  such  mat- 
F^i;.K     ?/;''°"«^^/"*'  •  n)«nor  house  reigning  over  an  old 
English   village  and  over  villagers  in   possible  smock   frocks, 
presented    elements   of    picturesque   dignity   to   people   whose 
mtimacy  with  such  allure  nents  had  been  limited  by  the  novels 
of  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  other  writers.    The  most  ordinary  little 
anecdotes    in    which    vicarages,    gamekeepers,    and    dowagers 
hgurcd,  were  exciting  in  these  early  days.     "  Sir  Nigel  An- 
struthers,    when  engraved  upon  a  visiting  card,  wore  an  air  of 
distinction  almost  startling.     Sir  Nigel  himself  was  not  as  pic- 
turesque   as   his  name,   though   he   was   not   entirely   without 
attraction,  when   for  reasons  of  his  own  he  chose  to  aim  at 
agreeableness  of  bearing.     He  was  a  man  with  a  good  figure 
and  a  good  voice,  arid  but  for  a  heaviness  of  feature  the  result 
ot  objectionable  living,   might   have   given   the   impression   of 
bemg   b^ft.r   looking   than    he   really   was.      New    Y  ork    laid 
amused  and  at  the  same  time,  charmed  stress  upon  the  fact 
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in  lict  cie«r  cut  and  trtated  lU  vowe U  wril.     f(r  wa.  • 

•„  fh   •  °;,'^°"K'«"'«'«"  -f'  prompt  and  civil,  but  the  actual 

.u  k  nr'^h!"**  /'  n'f  '  °"^  P'**^  ^•'"  f*'  do«  not  h«it«tr  to 
•ulk  or  be  Mtonishmgly  rude,  which  last  an  American  do« 
not  allow  himself  to  be.  as  a  rule."  American  does 

By  many  people  Sir  Nigel  was  not  analysed,  but  accepted 
He  waj.  of  the  early  EnRli^h  who  came  to  NVw  York,  and  ww 

InHnhL' LT'm ';  "Jf^  *"■•  »>«-kKround  of  Man;r  oii^ 
and  village  and  old  family  name.  He  was  very  much  talked 
of  at  vivacious  ladies  luncheon  parties,  he  wis  very  much 
?i  he  wa's  fZ""'.  ^•^•^7*  •^^"n-"  teas.     At  dinner  par- 

Ihen  he^«  LVh\u^  "'^''^''^  \  ?°^.  '^«''  ^"'  «^^"  dinner 
When  he  wt  with  the  men  over  their  wine,  he  was  not  popular. 

uLlXt  7.!Z^"n  r*^'^  ^"'i^'^'  ^"'  ^"^  ^^-^  chief  ?n: 

^^IrLr.!  ^  '^'  i*^  *"  "^^.''  ■"**  "''^«»*^'''  <l'd  not  find 
conversation  easy  with  a  man  u  hose  sole  occupation  had  b«.n 

io't  tSlr^'l ''•:'•  ""^J^^  'i"""'"^  °^  foxrwhent^i 

Sotes  wh^  '.^-  f  '^'  ~f"l  '^"l  ^"^  few-were  chiefly 
anecdotes  whose  points  gamed  their  humour  by  the  fact  that 

pcred  a  gamekeeper  or  was  thrown  into  a  ditch  when  h^ 
ho^  went  over  .  hedge,  and  such  relation!  did  ,.      Fncrea^ 

brains'  a3tSl '*'"',  ^"'^^^^y  ^'"«^  ^''"'^  t'^ou^ 
,11    I    ^customed   to  applying   their  powers  to   problems  of 
speculation  and  commerce.     He  was  not  «>  dull  bTt  tlu    he 
perceived   this  at  an  early  stag-  of  his  visit  to  Nrw  York 
which   was  probably   the   re«on   of   the   infrequent  of   hU 

of  a'TiJ"  deif''"^"  "r^u^^''  T  ^"'*^^  ^<>  "»*^  ^«  '^'^  humour 

?o  ?he  wft  o?  Jnl.     "  *"^  ''•""^"u  "'"^*  °"  ^«"  Street-or 
to  the  wit  of  jokes  concerning  thr  m.     Upon   the  wholi-  h- 

Clearly.     His  circumstances  were  such  as  had  at  last  forced 
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Wm   to  ronrempUtp  the  world  of   monr)-  makerf   with  tome> 
thing   of   an    annoyr.!    rf»p«-t.      "  The«e   feilowt "    who   had 
neither  title*  nor  rotates  to  keep  up  rould  make  money.     He. 
M  he  Mknowledged  diKguttedly  to  himieU,  wa«  much  worte 
than  a  bectfar.    'I  here  was  Stomham  Court  In  a  state  of  ruin— 
the   estate    going   to   the   dogi.    the    farmhouvs    tumbling    to 
pieces  and  he,  so  to  sprak.  without  a  .ixpeme  to  biws  him- 
•elf  with,  and  head  over  heels  in  debt.     Englishmen  of  the 
rank   which   in   bygone  times  had   not   associated    itvlf   with 
trade  had   begun   at   least   to  trille  with   it- to  consider   its 
potentialities  as  factors  p<»»ibly  to  be  made  useful  by  the  aris- 
tocracy.    Countesses  had   not  yet  spiritedly  opened   milliners' 
•hops,  nor  be  1 1  id   lurU  .n.iorned  the  stage,  but  certain  noble- 
men had  dallied  with  beer  and  coquetted  with  stocks.     One 
of  the  first  commercial   developments  had  been  the  discovery 
of  America-particularly   of    New    York-.      .   place   where 
It  one  could  make  up  one's  mind  to  the  pi    .ge.  one  might 
marry  one  s  sons  profitably.     At  the  outset  it  presented  a  field 
so  promising  as  to  lead  to  rashnew  and  indiscretion  on  the  part 
of  persons  not   given   to  analysis  of  character  and   in  conse- 
quence   relying    too   serenely    upon    an    ingenuousness    which 
rather  speedily  revealed  that  it  had  its  limits.     Ingenuousness 
combining  itsvlf   with   remarkable  alertness  of   perception   on 
occasion,  IS  rather  American  than  English,  and  is.  therefore,  to 
the  tnglish  mind,  misleading. 

At  first  younger  sons,  who  "gave  trouble"  to  their  fam- 
I  tea,  were  sent  out.  '1  heir  names,  their  backgrounds  of  cas- 
tles or  manors,  relatives  of  distinction,  London  seasons,  fox 
hunting,  Buckingham  Palace  and  Goodwood  Rkves.  formed 
a  picturesque  allurement.  That  the  castles  and  manors  would 
belong  to  their  elder  brothers,  that  the  relatives  of  distinc- 
tion  did  not  encourage  intimacy  with  sw.irms  of  the  younger 
branches  of  their  families;  that  I^ndon  seasons,  hunting,  and 
racing  were  for  their  elders  and  betters,  were  facts  not  realised 
in  all  their  importance  by  the  republican  mind.  In  the  course 
of  time  they  were  realised  to  the  full,  but  in  Rosalie  Vander- 
poels  nineteenth  year  they  covered  what  was  at  that  time 
almost  unknown  territory.  One  may  rest  assured  Sir  Nigel 
Anstruthcrs  said  nothing  whatsoever  in  New  York  of  an  inter- 
view he  had  had  before  sailing  with  an  intensely  disagreeable 
great-aunt,  who  was  the  wife  of  a  Bishop.  She  was  a  hor- 
rible old  woman  with  a  broad  face,  blunt  features  and  a 
raucous  voice,  who-  tones  added  acridity  to  her  r.bicrvaiions 
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w!lh"rhll'K'^-'  '"^"ir^  '"  h*:^  favourite  pastime  of  interfering 
with  the  business  of  her  acquaintances  and  relations. 

*  M-  Tn'  u  °'"  ^'^^^  y°"  *^«  R°'"K  <^hasing  of?  to  America 
for  Nigel. "she  commented.  "You  can't  afford  it  anH's 
perfectly  ridiculous  of  you  to  take  it  upon  yoi'sd    to  tr-v 

in  such  a  state  of  pocket  that  Maria  tells  me  you  cannot  oav 

vou'and  r-.  ^'^^'\'^^  «-hop  nor  I  can  do  anyth'g  'for 
you  and  I  hope  you  don't  expect  it.     All  I  can  hope  is  that 

IT^^A^T-f'  "^"  r  ^''  ^°'"^  '-  America Tn  "elrch 
V       K    ,  u  '^  something  more  practical   than   buffaloes. 

You  had  better  stop  in  New  York.     Those  b.g  shopkeepeS 

pleased  by  at  entmns  from  men  of  your  class.  They  say  they'll 
rnarry  anything  ,f  it  has  an  aunt  or  a  grandmot'her'wUh  a 
title.     You   can   mention   the   Marchioness,   you   know      You 

lTAZrl:\  '°  ^'^  'T  '''^'.  '""^  thought  "your  Tather  a 
^ivpr  hf  •  •  ^T  "l?'*^"  ^"  '"terloper.  and  that  you  have 
never  been  invi  ed  to  Broadmere  since  you  were  born.     You 

t^  aV^TJ^  ''  "'r'"k'^  '?  '^'  ^'^h°P  -d  t«  the  Palace" 
too.     A  Palace-even  a  Bishop's-^ught  to  go  a  long  way  with 

tZTr-  ^^Y  ^'."u  ^^•■"'^  't  •«  ^^'^ething  ro^l.'"  She 
ended  her  remarks  with  one  of  her  most  insulting  snorts  of 
^^"«hf".  and  Sir  Nigel  became  dark  red  and  looked  as  he 
would  like  to  knock  her  down. 

It  was  not  however,  her  sentiments  which  were  particularly 
revolting  to  him.  f  she  had  expressed  them  in  a  manner 
more  flattering  to  himself  he  would  have  felt  that  ?heTe  w^ 
a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  them.     In  fact,  he  had  out  tZ 

Tthe  Alr°  ''""^'  "Ti'"^^  Previously.'and,  in'su'mmng 
up  the  American  matter,  had  reached  certain  thrifty  decisions 

^use'hrtfd  '"  k"°''5,^^  ^°^"  ^"^^^^  ""hin  him' solely  be! 
cause  he  had  a  brutally  bad  temper  when  his  vanity  was  in- 

h^  ;.  TA  ''"'  ^" •!? "'  ^'  ^^'  impudence  in  speaking  to 
IibTrt"to^ullyTnVlec;urT^  °"*  °'  ""'  "'^"^  ^^^  ^^  «' 
^U  ^""^  ^„^o'^a".  ,who  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  of  gen- 
tle people, '  he  said  to  his  mother  afterwards,  "Aunt  MafLn 

The  tastTof  ""^f""  ^^^  ^''''  ^  ^'"^^  ^^"  beheld.  SlTeT^ 
me  taste  ot  a  female  costermonger."  Which  was  entirely 
true,  but  It  might  be  added  that  his  own  win^  better  and 
h^s^^pomts   of   view   and   morals   wholly   coincided    with    hTs 
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Naturally  Rosalie  Vanderpoel  knew  nothing  of  this  side  of 
the  matter.  She  had  been  a  petted,  butterfly  child,  who  had 
been  pretty  and  admired  and  indulged  from  her  infancy;  she 
had  grown  up  into  a  petted,  butterfly  girl,  pretty  and  admired 
and  surrounded  by  inordinate  luxury.  Her  world  had  been 
made  up  01  good-natured,  lavish  friends  and  relations,  who  en- 
joyed themselves  and  felt  a  delight  in  her  girlish  toilettes  and 
triumphs.  She  had  spent  her  one  season  of  bcllcdom  in  being 
whirled  from  festivity  to  festivity,  in  dancing  in  rooms  fes- 
tooned with  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  flowers,  in  lunch- 
ing or  dining  at  tables  loaded  with  roses  and  violets  and  or- 
chids,  from  which  ballrooms  or  feasts  she  had  borne  away 
wonderful  "  favours "  and  gifts,  whose  prices,  being  recorded 
in  the  newspapers,  caused  a  thrill  of  delight  or  envy  to  pass 
oyer  the  land.  She  was  a  slim  little  creature,  with  quantities 
of  light  feathery  hair  like  a  French  doll's.  She  had  small 
hands  and  small  feet  and  a  small  waist— a  small  brain  also, 
It  must  be  admitted,  but  she  was  an  innocent,  sweet-tempered 
girl  with  a  rhildlike  simpleness  of  mind.  In  fine,  she  was 
exactly  the  girl  to  find  Sir  Nigel's  domineering  temperament 
at  once  imposing  and  attractive,  so  long  as  it  was  cloaked  by 
the  ceremonies  of  external  good  breeding. 

Her  sister  Bettina,  who  was  still  a  child,  was  of  a  stronger 
and  less  susceptible  nature.  Betty— at  eight— had  long  legs 
and  a  square  but  delicate  small  face.  Her  well-opened  steel- 
blue  eyes  were  noticeable  for  rather  extravar-nt  ink-black 
lashes  and  a  straight  young  stare  which  seemed  to  accuse  if 
not  to  condemn.  She  was  being  educated  at  a  ruinously  ex- 
pensive school  with  a  number  of  other  inordinately  rich  little 
girls,  who  were  all  too  wonderfully  dressed  and  too  lav- 
ishly supplied  with  pocket  money.  The  school  considered  it- 
self especially  refined  and  select,  but  was  in  fact  interestingly 
vulgar.  ^ ' 

The  inordinately  rich  little  girls,  who  had  most  of  them 
pretty  and  spiritual  or  pretty  and  piquant  faces,  ate  a  great 
many  bon  bons  and  chattered  a  great  deal  in  high  unmodu- 
lated voices  about  the  parties  their  sisters  and  other  relatives 
went  to  and  the  dresses  they  wore.  Some  of  them  were 
nice  little  souls,  who  in  the  future  would  emerge  from  their 
chrysalis  state  enchanting  women,  but  they  used  colloquialisms 
freely,  and  had  an  ingenuous  habit  of  referring  to  the  prices  of 
things.  Bettina  Vanderpoel,  who  was  the  richest  and  cleverest 
and  most  promisingly  handsome  among  them,  was  colloquial  to 
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slangmess,  but  she  had  a  dcq),  mellow,  child  voice  and  an 
amazing  carriage. 

She  could   not  endure  Sir   Nigel   Anstruther,,   and.   beine 
an  American  child  d.d  not  hesitate  to  express  herse  f  with  force 
If  with  some  cruderiess.      'He's  a  hateful   thing."  she  said 

of^hir^n^rii^esi;!''""^'  "^  ^'  '^  '''^^'^  ^-  -  «^-^' 

vch^'v^T-  ^l^  ^"°'^"  °"'y  ^"^^''^  children,  little  girls 
who  lived  in  that  discreet  corner  of  their  parents'  town  or 
country  houses  known  as  "  the  schoolroom."  apparently  e^ere 
mg  only  for  daily  walks  with  governesses;  girls  withlonl 
hair  and  boys  in  little  high  hats  and  with  fad  wh id,  seemed 
curiously  made  to  match  them.  Both  boys  and  girls  were 
decently  kept  out  of  the  way  and  not  in  the  least  dweirci! 

andTake^to  .h"''''  °"^  ^°''  '"^P'^'^^'""  ^"""^  theTolda^" 
and  taken  to  the  pantomime. 

,uf  7  ,^'f '  ^^'^  T  '^^'■'"'^  *^=^  a"  American  child  was  an 
abolu  e  factor  to  be  counted  with,  and  a  "  youngster^  who 
entered  the  drawing-room  when  she  chose  andyne^learleJslv 
in  adult  conversation   was  an  element  he  considered  ann^y^t 

I  was  quite  rue  that  Bettina  talked  too  much  and  too  reS 
a    times,  but  it  had  not  been  explained  to  her  that  the  opinions 

II  wS  a?::  truTtS:;  tV  1  ^'"^^'"^  '"^"^^*  to\he  mTr: 
ic  was  also  true  that  bir  Nigel  was  a  great  fool  for  InterfprmT 

w^h  what  was  clearly  no  affair  of  hi  in  such  a  m  nner  "s 
would  have  made  him  an  enemy  even  had  not  the  rhllrl'/.-n 
st.nct  arrayed  her  against  him  at  the  outset  '  '"" 

You  American  youngsters  are  too  cheeky,"  he  said  on  on^ 
of  the  occasions  when  Betty  had  talked  too  much      «'  U  vou 

KinTi'"'"  '-"^  ^r^  r  S^°^"ham  Court    you  woJ  d'be 
yarning  lessons  in   the  schoolroom   and   wearing  a  Zafore 
Nobody  ever  saw  my  sister  Emily  when  she  wasVur'age  " 

I  ^^I'm^Ta^^of  [t!''^  ''''''  ^'"'^^'"  ^^^°-^  «-^'  "-<i 
It  was  rather  impudent  of  her,  but  it  must  be  confess^ '  th.* 
she  was  not  infrequently  rather  impudenUn  a  rude  iTttle  .M 
way,  but  she  was  serenely  unconscious  of  the  fact  ^^"^ 

Iau.h     ifl  ^r^/t  ^'?^  ?"^  '^"^hed  a  shor^    unpleasant 
m^'thJ         "^  ^x"".^."  ''''''  Emily  she  would  have  faJed 
ihUUe^o^M^^     '"  '''  ^^"'^"^"^  ^-P-  --J<^  hale  got 
;;  I  'guess'  that  I  may  be  congratulated  too,"  he  sneered 
If  I  was  going  to  be  anybody's  sister  Emily,"  said  Betty; 
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excited  a  little  by  the  sense  of  the  fray,  "  I  shouldn't  want  to 
be  yours." 

"  Now  Betty,  don't  be  hateful,"  interposed  Rosalie,  laugh- 
ing, and  her  laugh  was  nervous.  '•  There's  Mina  Thalbcrg 
coming  up  thp  front  steps.    Go  and  meet  her." 

Rosalie,  poor  girl,  always  found  herself  nervous  when  Sir 
Nigel  and  Betty  were  in  the  room  together.  She  instinctively 
recognised  their  antagonism  and  was  afraid  Betty  would  do 
something  an  English  baronet  would  think  vulgar.  Her  sim- 
ple brain  could  not  have  explained  to  her  why  it  was  that  she 
knew  Sir  Nigel  often  thought  New  Yorkers  vulgar.  She  was, 
however,  quite  aware  of  this  but  imperfectly  concealed  fact, 
and  felt  a  timid  desire  to  be  explanatory. 

When  Bettina  marched  out  of  the  room  with  her  extraor- 
dinary carriage  finely  manifest,  T  .sy's  little  laugh  was  propi- 
tiatory. 

"  You  mustn't  mind  her,"  she  said.  "  She's  a  real  splendid 
little  thing,  but  she's  got  a  quick  temper.  It's  all  over  in  a 
minute." 

"  They  wouldn't  stand  that  sort  of  thing  in  England," 
said  Sir  Nigel.     "  She's  deucedly  spoiled,  you  know." 

He  detested  the  child.  He  disliked  all  children,  but  this  one 
awakened  in  him  more  than  mere  dislike.  The  fact  was  that 
though  Betty  herself  was  wholly  unconscious  of  the  subtle 
truth,  the  as  yet  undeveloped  intellect  which  later  made  her 
a  brilliant  and  captivating  personality,  vaguely  saw  him  as  he 
was,  an  unscrupulous,  sordid  brute,  as  remorseless  an  adven- 
turer and  swindler  in  his  special  line,  as  if  he  had  been 
engaged  in  drawing  false  cheques  and  arranging  huge  jewel 
robberies,  instead  of  planning  to  entrap  into  a  disadvantageous 
marriage  a  girl  whose  gentleness  and  fortune  could  be  used 
by  a  blackguard  of  reputable  name.  The  man  was  cold- 
blooded enough  to  see  that  her  gentle  weakness  was  of  value 
because  it  could  be  bullied,  her  money  was  to  be  counted  on 
because  it  could  be  spent  on  himself  and  his  degenerate  vices 
and  on  his  racked  and  ruined  name  and  estate,  which  must 
be  rebuilt  and  restocked  at  an  early  date  by  someone  or  other, 
lest  they  tumbled  into  ignominious  collapse  which  could  not 
be  concealed.  Bettina  of  the  accusing  eyes  did  not  know  that 
in  the  depth  of  her  yet  crude  young  being,  instinct  was  sum- 
ming up  for  her  the  potentialities  of  an  unusually  fine  specimen 
of  the  British  blackguard,  but  this  was  nevertheless  the  in- 
teresting truth.    When  later  she  was  told  that  her  sister  had 
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l.cr  lip  and  bum  i„^','a„  ""'  "''"">'  »  "»■"'"••  "«n  bit 

thingTwfl^J.. .""""'«'  «"»"'•   "yo"  '"  the  ,„.„«, 

Bettina's  tram  were  an  outburst,  not  a  flow      Cl, 
thejn  away  passionately  with  her  smaH  hiidChief      '"""' 

Shedashid  out  of  th*r«.rl'„H        u'"""  ^  t"^  "■>'«"-" 

«y  a  word  /urthe?atou.Z'm«tr  !/"'",>•  ''."''r.^  "' 
found  it  impossible  to  «Dr~!  Tr  ?„;,„  ""'."1''  '"<)«'i  have 
of  impending  calamity  ShTLj  „  Tl"  ?''"''"''>'  ""'  »<^"« 
s<;lf  clear  even  to  h™lf  =„H  1"°',  '"f'""''  '"  ""'''  h"" 

.an  one  Produce'-^jLrt'l^-nt'^i^'i.';^^^^?""'"^  '«"" 

CHAPTER  II 
A  LACK  OF  PERCEPTION 

singularly  unbusinesslike  l^^fhL  n  /^  J''"t'  ?"  ^'^'^  PO'^t", 
matter  of  the  sett  ement  of  t  T^^'u^^  .^^Y'""^  ^^  ^''"Ple 
felt  that  Reuben  Vandernoefwa.Lh^^^^^  ^'  h«d 

He  seemed  to  have  none  oT^he'^'°  '^'  P°'"^  °^  ^^'^^V' 
Naturally  there  wL  t"  An  ^tniheV'^^"'.^  ^^'"^^  °^  ^'^^• 
view  to  take.  A  m^n  of  b^rth  .n^  T"u  ^"'  ""'^  P^'"'  ^^ 
career  across  the  A^J^  rL^ry  a^New  VoT^''.^^"^^ 
daughter  unless  he  ^ntidnctJl  a  •  ?  ^*^^  'o^k  millionaire's 
the  alliance.  Such  a  m7n-bl;'''rA^  '"""l  ^^"^"^^^^  ^^^"^ 
not  have  married  a  ricTw7m.n^       Anstruthers'  type-would 

out  making  sure  that  arama"ge7  weTe 'to  °""  ^°""^T;.-^'^- 

as  a  result  of  the  union.    "  In  Enela^d  ''  tn  ,  V  '°   ^""^'^^ 

there  was  no  nonsense  about  if  "W         V'^,*^'^  °^"  ^ords, 

as  themselves  belonged  to  tEdrhush«^°"''"i  ^"''"""^  ^  ^^" 
master  in  his  own  hon.l  .1  iJ  ''"7^,4''  and  a  man  who  was 

He  had  seen  gTls  w°th  ^on  v  ""'''  H'  ^''^'^  ^°  ^^  ^^  ^^ose. 
fellows  who  held  a  tilhf  r.^n^      T^'^  ^'"^  satisfactorily  by 

i«s  wife.  ^'^^i:^^^^^;t:^^ 
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tharrk  God  for  a  decent  chance  to  settle  themselves  for  life, 
and  one  need  not  stir  out  of  one's  native  land  to  find  them. 

But  Sir  Nigel  had  not  in  the  least  desired  to  saddle  himself 
with  a  domestic  encumbrance,  in  fact  nothinR  would  have  in- 
duced  him   to  consider  the  step   if   he  had   not   been  driven 
hard    by   circumstances.      His   fortunes   had    reached   a   stage 
where    money    must    be    forthcoming    somehow — from    some- 
where.     He  and   his  mother  had   been   living  from   hand   to 
mouth,  so  to  speak,  for  years,  and  they  had  also  been  obliged 
to  keep  up  appearances,  which  is  sometimes  embittering  even 
to  persons  of  amiable  tempers.    Lady  Anstruthers,  it  is  true,  had 
lived    in   the  country   in   as   niggardly   a   manner  as  possible. 
She   had    narrowed    her  existence   to   absolute   privation,    pre- 
senting at  ♦'     same  time  a  stem,  bold  front  to  the  persons  wlio 
saw  her,   to  the  insufficient  staff  of  servants,  to  the  village, 
to  the  vicai  and  his  wife,  and  the  few  far-distant  neighbours, 
who  perhaps  once  a  year  drove  miles  to  call  or  leave  a  card. 
She  was  an  old  woman  sufficiently  unattractive  to  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  limiting  her  acquaintances.     The  unpre- 
possessing wardrobe  she  had  gathered  in  the  passing  years  was 
remade  again  and  again  by  the  village  dressmaker.     She  wore 
dingy   old    silk   gowns   and    appalling    bonnets,    and    mantles 
dripping  with  rusty  fringes  and  bugle  beads,  but  these  miti- 
gated not  in  the  least  the  unflinching  arrogance  of  her  bear- 
ing, or  the  simple,   intolerant  rudeness  which  she  considered 
proper  and  becoming  in  persons  like  herself.     She  did  not  of 
course   allow   that    there    existed    many   persons   like   herself. 
Thit  society  rejoiced  in  this  fact  was  but  the  stamp  of   its 
inferiority  and  folly.     While  she  pinched  herself  and  harried 
her  few  hirelings  at  Stomham  it  was  necessary  for  Sir  Nigel 
to  show  himself  in  town  and  present  as  decent  an  appearance 
as  possible.     His  vanity  was  far  too  arrogant  to  allow  of  his 
permitting  himself  to  drop  out  of  the  world  to  which  he  could 
not  afford   to  belong.     That  he  should   have  been   forgotten 
or  ignored  would  have  been  intolerable  to  him.     For  a  few 
years  he  was  invited  to  dine  at  good  houses,  and  got  shooting 
and   hunting  as  part  of  the  hospitality  of   his  acquaintances. 
But  a  man  who  cannot  afford  to  return  hospitalities  w'U  find 
that  he  need  not  expect  to  avail  himself  of  those  of  his  ac- 
quaintances to  the  end  of  his  career  unless  he  is  an  extremely 
eiigaging  person.     Sir  Nigel  Anstruthers  was  not  an  engaging 
person.     He  never  gave  a  thought  to  the  comfort  or  interest 
of  any  other  hun:.an  being  than  himself.     He  was  also  domi- 
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nated  by  the  kind  of  nasty  temper  which  so  reveals  itself  when 

to  retain  any  livtly  recolltction  of  his  existence     The  rrS^ 

S'.haMX'v'-T','  '"""^  '-"<". waJne'd  'ot" 
t„  J,;„        1    L     ,    '""''  °'  ■"""  "  »■"»  «'  once  safe  and  wise 

mm.  j\t  nis  clubs  he  had  never  been  a  member  surrounded 
and  rejoiced  oNTr  when  he  made  his  appear^ce  The  dme 
came  when  he  heRan  to  fancy  that  he  w«  rather  td Led  a w^J 
from,  and  he  endeavoured  to  sustain  his  diJSy  by  bch^E  sdkj 

oclbSv'  '!:::Tt\^'''l'''  --  apprUed!'"f)S 
8tan^«  he  tuZ  ?K  ^'°''"^T  ^l  «^t"«l  Pr«sure  of  circum- 
Ladv  Anstrufh^.  1  f^  ^"JJ^^'^   there   more  embittering   still. 

11,  P^  ettort  to  palliate  unpleasantness.     If  he  chose  to  stalk 

S«  Sf  ^"- r- '-' -  - 

stav  in  hn„«il  J.-  l^  "°  "°"fy'  *"^  that  tenants  would  not 
drarprl  nff      A  !i    L    L    .^"Ses   had   been   paid    and   accounts 

ca^'/^°N\Trw„'„1'd*'f  ""'"^  "^  '""■"«'  "-«-=">'«  "  you 

sTLX  Va"nd'^SLl^"*  "■'  "■'■"  "'^  -■'  ">  "-  ""'« 
In   FnXn5     I  ^'^  °^  ^^^'"  '"^h  as  he  had  not  contemplated 

rd°Te  ,ie™;;«  .sx^t  "?'■'  ?'"-»•  *:"  banc's 

wiA  re^aSr ni  ^  ""^''  ""=  •^"'"'  of  the  bridegnwm 
w.tli  regard  to  pecuniary  matters.     To  put  it  simply,  a  man 
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found  out  where  he  stood  and  what  he  was  to  gain.     But, 
at  fim  to  his  sardonic  entertainment  and   later  to  his  dis- 
gusted annoyance,  Sir  Nigel  gradually  discovered  that  in  the 
matter  of   marriage.   Americans   had    an    ingenuous   tendency 
to   believe   m    the    sentimental    feelings   of    the   parties    con- 
cerned.    1  he  general  impression  seemed  to  be  that  a  man  mar- 
ried purely  for  love,  and  that  delicacy  would  make  it  impossible 
tor  him  to  ask  questions  as  to  what  his  bride's  parents  were 
m  a  position  to  hand  over  to  him  as  a  sort  of  indemnity  for 
the  loss  of  his  bachelor  freedom.     Anstruthers  began  to  dis- 
cover this  fact  before  he  had  been  many  weeks  in  New  York, 
lie  reached  the  realisation  of  its  existence  by  processes  of  ex- 
clusion  and   inclusion,   by   hearing  casual    remarks   people  let 
drop,  by  asking  roundabout  and  careful  questions,  by  leading 
both  men  and  women  to  the  innocent  expounding  of  certain 
points  of  view.     Millionaires,  it  appeared,  did  not  expect  to 
make  allowances  to  men  who  married  their  daughters;  young 
.TTJ" 'k^  transpired,  did  not  in  the  least  realise  that  a  man 
should    be   liberally   endowed    in   payment    for   assuming   the 
dutie"  of  a  husband.     If  rich   fathers  made  allowances,  they 
made  them  to  their  daughters  themselves,  who  disposed  of  them 
as  they  pleased.     In  this  case,  of  course.  Sir  Nigel  privately 
argued  with  fine  acumen,  it  became  the  husband's  business  to 
sec  that  what  his  wife  pleased  should  be  what  most  agreeably 
coincided  with  his  own  views  and  conveniences. 

His  most  illuminating  experience  had  been  the  hearing  of 
some  men,  hard-headed,  rich  stockbrokers  with  a  vulgar 
sense  of  humour,  enjoying  themselves  quite  uproariously  one 
night  at  a  club,  over  a  story  one  of  them  was  relating  of  an 
unsatisfactory  German  son-in-law  who  had  demanded  an  in- 
come. He  was  a  man  of  small  title,  who  had  married  the 
narrators  daughter,  and  after  some  months  spent  in  his  father- 
in-law  s  house,  had  felt  it  but  proper  that  his  financial  position 
should  be  put  on  a  practical  footing. 

,  "  He  brought  her  back  after  the  bridal  tour  to  make  us  a 
visit,  said  the  storyteller,  a  sharp-featu-ed  man  with  a  quaint 
wry  mouth,  which  seemed  to  express  a  perpetual,  repressed  ap- 
precation  of  passing  events.  "  I  had  nothing  to  say  against 
that,  because  ^ve  were  all  glad  to  see  her  home  and  her  mother 
had  been  missing  her.  But  weeks  passed  and  months  passed 
fn  .h  c?  r'  "?  ["'"V°"  "'^'^^  °^  ^hem  going  over  to  settle 
iLl  !k  ci  r  t  ^''^'^  T  "^'"^^  °''  2"^  ^'"  ^-''"e  it  came  out 
that  the  Slosh  thing  "—Anstruthers  realised  with  gall  in  his 
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jou  ^.t  the  brute."  u  he  cdled  him.  meant  "  SchloM."  ,nd 
that  his  m,spronunc,at.on  wo  .t  once  a  matter  of  humour  and 

wKnlTlT  7T'  ^"  "  '"•  ^'  ^-^  ^'^  '^^''  brother*.  The 
whole  lot  of  them  were  counts  and  not  one  of  them  seemed 
to  own  a  dime.    The  Slosh  count  hadn't  more  than    wenTyTve 

tarn  ly.  So  Lily  s  count  would  have  to  go  clerking  in  a  dry 
Koods  store,  if  he  promised  to  support  himself.  Bu?  he  didn^ 
propose  to  do  it.     He  thought  he'd  got  on  to  a  soft  rh?nK 

h^LTi^AZI'  •".«"yr'"K  I?t  tnd  we  should  have  stood 
him  If  he  d  been  a  nice  felh.w.  But  he  wasn't.  Lily',  mother 
used  to  find  her  crying  in  her  brdnK,n.  and  it  came  Tt  by 
degrees  that  It  was  because  Adolf  had  been  quarrelifnrwiJh 
her  and  saying  sneering  things  about  her  family.  When  her 
mother  talked  to  him  he  was  insulting.  Then  bills  began  to 
come  in  and  Lily  was  expected  to  get  me  to  pay  them  And 
they  were  not  the  kind  of  bills  a  decent  fellow'caliron  another 
man  to  pay      But  I  did  it  five  or  six  times  to  make  it  eas 

hTm!^f\in-t'''\^''^  '^^^  '^''y  2»^^  «"  °'der  chap  thaA 
himself  sidelights  on  the  situation.  But  that  didn't  work  well. 
He  thought  I  d.d  It  because  I  had  to,  and  he  began  to  fee 
free  and  easy  about  it.  and  didn't  try  to  cover  up  his  track 
^  much  when  he  sent  in  a  new  lot.  He  was  always  worktg 
H.  .n.-  ^  ^l"  ^°  ''°'?'"'^'^'  ^""^^^  "taster  of  the  house. 
^L     S^JlA"'  '  £5'^"^  T^''^«^  °"«^^   to  be   kept   fo 

he  «si  of  rtV    T  ^^^"l^y  '^^'  ^'  ^^°"J^  ^'^^^  to  consider 
the  rest  of  the  family  when  he  w^inted  to  go  out.    When  I  got 

on  to  the  situation,  I  began  to  enjoy  it.    I  let  him  spread  hfm! 

couIdnU  '''  'u?  ^^t  ^^^'  ^'  ^'°"1'J  d°-     Good  Lordl 
anv  oher  f^T'  '^^^'T?^  that  any  fellow  could  have  thought 
any  other  fellow  could  be  such  a  fool  as  he  thought  I  was 
He  went  perfectly  crazy  after  a  month  or  so  and  ordered  m^ 

S  s'omeST'  T  "  '/  ^  r^  *  •'^^^^^-'^  ^^  --tTo 
told  her  1^l.c^  •  ^°  ^^  '^'^  '  ^^^  ^  talk  with  Lily  and 
Ind  wis  Lh  ^  -T^  '5  P"'/"  f"^  ^°  't-  Of  ^o^rse  she  cried 
used  he^o  L/'h  "^"^  '°  ^";^'  *'"*  ^y  *^»t  time  he  had  ill- 
h  m  and  his  V  t'ir'^-T"u*^^  '?  ^'^  ''^  °f  »'•"'•  So  I  sent  for 
f safg  Sn\:  SoZVZr  H^e  Slinei  ^JZC 
a  condescension  it  was  for  a  man  like  himself  to  m:rS%tM 
like  Lily.     He  made  a  dignified,  touching  picture  of  all  the 

X'tThi:\r'  r  ^^'^"^^^"^  aii'thraXLtigef t  y 

ougnt  to  brin^  m  exchange  to  the  man  who  bore  up  under 
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them.    I  rubbed  my  head  and  looked  worried  every  now  and 
then  and  cleared  my  throat  apoloKctically  just  to  warm  him 

II5;.«  K?"  'J°\**'*l/'"tr.  ^'^^  ^"PPy'  downright  happy, 
when  he  saw  how  humbly  I  listened  to  him.  He  pmitivciy 
•welled  up  with  hope  and  comfort.  He  thought  I  was  Koini 
to  turn  out  well,  real  well.  I  was  Koing  to  pay  up  just  as 
a  vu  gar  New  York  ather-m-law  ought  to  do.  and  thank  God 
for  the  blessed  privilege.  Why.  he  was  real  elcKjuent  about 
his  bloixJ  and  his  aiicestors  and  the  hoary-headed  Slosh.  So 
when  he  d  finished.  I  cleared  my  throat  in  a  nervous,  ingratlat- 
;.ig  kind  of  way  again  and  I  asked  him  kind  of  anxiously  what 
he  thought  would  be  the  proper  thing  for  a  base-born  New  York 
millionaire  to  do  under  the  circumstances— what  he  would 
approve  of  himself." 

Sir  Nigel  WM  disgusted  to  see  the  narrator  twist  his  mouth 
into  a  sweet,  shrewd,  repressed  grin  even  as  he  expectorated 
mto  the  nearest  receptacle.  The  grin  was  greeted  by  a  shout 
ot  laughter  from  his  companions. 

u  yy*^"  .d'i  ^^  »*y'  Stebbins?  "  someone  cried. 
He  said,  explained  Mr.  Stebbins  deliberately,  "  he  said 
that  an  allowance  was  the  proper  thing.  He  said  that  a  man 
ot  his  rank  must  have  resources,  and  that  it  wasn't  dignified 
for  him  to  have  to  ask  his  ivife  or  his  wife's  father  for  m  ley 
when  he  wanted  it.  He  said  an  allowance  was  what  he  It 
he  had  a  right  to  expect.  And  then  he  twisted  his  moustache 
and  said,  what  proposition '  did  I  make— what  would  I 
allow  him? 

The  storyteller's  hearers  evidently  knew  him  well.     Their 
laughter  was  louder  than  before. 

"i  ^**''  m"''  ^^*  ''"^'  J°*'  ^*^'*  ^<^ar  it'  " 
^  Well,"  replied  Mr.  Stebbins  almost  thoughtfully  "  I 
just  got  up  and  said,  '  Well,  it  won't  take  long  for  me  to 
answer  that.  I  ve  always  been  fond  of  my  children,  and  Lily 
IS  rather  my  pet.  She's  always  had  jverything  she  wanted, 
and  she  al  vays  sha  1.     She's  a  good  girl  and  she  deserves  it. 

1 11  allow     3u The  significant  deliberation  of  his  drawl 

could  scarcely  be  described.  "  I'll  allow  you  just  five  minutes 
to  get  out  of  this  room,  before  I  itfrk  you  out,  and  if  I  kick 
you  out  of  the  room.  I'll  kick  you  down  the  stairs,  and  if  I  kick 
you  down  the  stairs,  I  shall  liave  got  my  blood  comfortably 
warmed  up  and  I'll  kick  you  down  the  street  and  round  the 
block  and  down  to  Hoboken,  because  you're  going  to  take  the 
steamer  there  ani  go  back  to  the  place  you  came  from    to 
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the  Slo^h  thiriK  or  whatever  you  c«II  it.    We  haven't  •  damned 
looking   round   with   the  wry-mouthed   •mile.   "  he  took   that 

Wm'e".n  tl  M  "'"''    K^"^.  ^"^''  ''^'"«^  ^'^^  ''^  -°»I»er 
«na  1  mean  to  hold  on  to  her. 

i;«?K  f^'^tl  "°'  l"**  .•"'*  '''*  ^^'  *^'"*>  ^'f'^n   the  story  was 
finished.     He  took  a    ong  walk  down  Broadway.  gnaw^K  h" 

•P  and  holding  his  head   in   the  air.     He  used   hla"phrm«u. 

anguage  at  interval,  in  .  low  voice.    Some  of "  wl  "Sdr^ 

:^^':^r:::^:z:;'jLX'''  ^"'^"  "'"^-^^'^  -«--^ 

••ItTs^unhlTJ'J"Tri!''^"',  *^'y  *"^  '•"'•"K  of."  he  said, 
of  rh,  ""^"'^.°f'  „^V»?«  *lo  they  expect?  I  never  thought 
of  this.    Damn  it  I    I'm  like  a  rat  in  a  trap." 

«  h.'It!!^  1-  •'"''"f^  L*''•^^'^  '^''"'*'  "°«  «"«"K<^  his  fortune 
♦o  f' ,^'«^.«J'"^'Pf"d  when  he  decided  to  begin  to  make  love 
t«  little  pmk  and  white,  doll-faced  Rosy  Vanderpoel.  If  he 
began  to  demand  monetary  advantages  in  his  dealing  with 
h.  future  wife's  people  in  their  settlement  of  her  fortune  he 
might  arouse  suspicion  and  inquiry.     He  did  not  want  inqui^ 

Zth  l.^'-  P^P'*  who  hated  him  would  be  sure  to  crop  up 
with  tones  of  thing,  better  left  alone.  There  were  alwava 
meddling  fools  ready  to  interfere.  ^ 

twice  as  he  realised  what  the  disinterestedness  of  his  sentiments 

«rheM.r.V°  *^'  "  '^r  ^'.'.^^  ^''^'  ^'^"^  him  which  wt 
rather  hke  the  snort  of  the  Bishopess. 

I  am  supposed  to  be  moonstruck  over  a  simperine  American 

hol^rh^n'i  ""T'  "  •  ?"^  7^^"  ^^  mu^ed  to  ?s 
hotel  he  had  made  up  his  mind  and  was  beginning  to  look 
over  the  situation  in  evil  cold  blood.     Matters  mut  be  ^tt^5 

d  fflrT.*^'  ''  ''^  o*^  r?"'"'  "  *'""*^  K''-'  would  not  be 

difficult  to  manage.  He  had  seen  at  an  early  stage  of  their 
acquaintance  that  Rosy  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  superiorh^y 
of  his  bearing,  that  he  could  make  her  blush  with  embarass^ 

Jillr  h^^'^M'  ITT^  '^  ^"  '^''  '^'  had  made  aSak  , 
loftv  sti^  A  ^"  ,""^,"^bly  when  he  chose  to  assume  a 
lolty  stiffness.  A  man's  domestic  armoury  was  filled  with 
weapons  if  he  could  make  a  woman  feel  gauche,  inexperien^d 
m  the  wrong.  When  he  was  safely  marrfed.  he  Td^ave  the 
way  to  what  he  felt  was  the  only  practica    and  .e^iWe  end! 
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n  he  h«d  |wn  mtrrying  a  woman  with  more  brains,  the  would 
be  more  difficult  to  subdue,  but  with  RoMilie  Vanderpoel.  proc- 
e«r,  were  not  netewary.  If  you  ihocked.  bewildered  or  friiiht. 
ened  her  with  accuMtioni  .ulk*.  or  .neer».  her  light,  innocent 
head  wa,  .et  in  .uch  a  whirl  that  the  rest  wa«  easy.    It  was  pos- 

rnf.;r..T"i!  /'^°'!;  ^H^  *^'  '^'"K  '"•Kht  not  turn  out  m> 
J^K  K  /iiL'  'w"  •"•.  SuppminK  that  it  had  been  Bettina 
who  had  been  the  marriageable  one!  Appreciating  to  the  full 
the  many  reasons  for  rejoicing  that  she  had  not  been,  he  walked 
in  gloomy  reflection  home. 


CHAPTER  III 
YOUNG  LADY  ANSTRUTHERS 

Whbn  the  rnarriage  took  place  the  event  was  accompanied  by 
an  ingenuously  elate  flourish  of  trumpets.  Miss  Vanderpoel't 
frocks  were  njuUitudinous  and  wonderful,  as  also  her  jewels 
purchased  at  Tiffany's.  She  carried  a  thousand  trunks-more 
or  lw*-«cross  the  Atlantic.  When  the  ship  steamed  away 
from  the  dock,  the  wharf  was  like  a  flower  garden  in  the  blaze 
ot  brilliant  and  delicate  attire  worn  by  the  bevy  of  relatives 
and  intimates  who  stood  waving  their  handkerchiefs  and  laugh- 
inply  calling  out  farewell  good  wishes. 

Sir  Nigel's  mental  attitude  was  not  a  sympathetic  or  ad- 
miring one  as  he  stood  by  his  bride's  side  looking  back.  If 
Kosy  s  half  happy,  half  tearful  excitement  had  left  her  the 
leisure  to  reflect  on  his  expression,  she  would  not  have  felt  it 
encouraging. 

"  What  a  deuce  of  a  row  Americans  make,"  he  said  even 
betore  they  were  out  of  hearing  of  the  voices.  "  It  will  be 
a  positive  r«t  to  be  in  a  country  where  the  women  do  not 
cackle  and  shriek  with  laughter." 

He  said  it  with  that  simple  rudeness  which  at  times  pro- 
fessed to  be  almost  impersonal,  and  which  Rosalie  had  usually 
tried  to  believe  was  the  outcome  of  a  kind  of  cool  British 
humour.    But  this  time  she  started  a  little  at  his  words. 

1  supple  we  do  make  more  noise  than  English  people." 
she  admitted  a  second  or  so  later.  "  I  wonder  why?"  And 
without  waiting  for  an  answer— somewhat  as  if  she  had  not 
fuf^.^^  ?.^  ?"'f*  ."^^T*^^  one— she  lc;»ned  a  little  farther  over 

iiteiing  handker- 
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chief  to  the  many  ttitl  In  tumult  on  the  wharf.  She  wm  nor 
percpptive  or  quick  enough  to  tike  offence,  to  realiie  t^uit  the 
remark  wm  tignificant  and  that  Sir  Nigel  hid  already  begun 
a*  he  meant  to  go  on.  It  wat  far  from  bring  hi*  intention 
to  play  the  part  of  an  American  husband,  who  wa*  plainly 
a  creature  in  whom  no  authority  vetted  it«elf.  Americani  let 
their  women  «ay  and  do  anvthing,  and  were  capable  of  fetch- 
ing and  carrying  for  them.  He  had  leen  a  nuin  run  upntaln 
for  hi«  wifp'i  wrap,  cheerfully,  without  the  lea^t  apparent 
»en»e  that  the  service  wa«  the  part  of  a  footman  if  there  wa« 
one  in  the  liouv.  a  parlour  maid  if  there  wa<  not.  Sir  Nigel 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  good  Early  Victorian  day*  when 
I*  a  niie  little  woman  to  fetch  your  »lipper»  for  you"  figured 
in  certain  circle*  as  domestic  bli«!i.  (lirU  were  educated  to 
fetch  slippers  as  retrievers  were  trained  to  go  into  the  water 
after  sticks,  and  terriers  to  bring  back  balls  thrown  for  them. 

The  new  Lady  Anstruthers  had,  it  supervened,  several  op- 
portunities to  obtain  a  new  view  of  '^rr  bridegroom's  character 
before  their  voyage  across  the   Atlantic   was  over.     At   this 
period    of    the   slower   and    more   cumbrous   weaving   of    the 
Shuttle,  the  world  had  not  yet  awakened  even  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  ocean  greyhound.    An  Atlantic  voyage  at  times  waa 
capable  of  offering  to  a  bride  and  bridegroom  days  enough  to 
begin  to  glance  into  their  future  with  a  premonition  of  the 
waning  of  the  honeymoon,  at  least,  and  especially  if  they  were 
not  sea-proof,  to  wish  wearily  that  the  fint  half  of  It  were  over. 
Rosalie  was  not  weary,  but  she  began  to  be  bewildered.     As 
•he  had  never  been  a  clever  girl  or  quick  to  perceive,  and  had 
spent   her   life   among   women-indulging   American    men,   she 
was  not  prepared  with  any  precedent  which  made  her  situa- 
tion clear.     The  fint  time  Sir  Nigel  showed   his  temper  to 
her  she  simply  stared  at  him,  her  eyes  looking  like  those  of  a 
puzzled,  questioning  child      Then  she  b.okc  into  her  nervous 
little  laugh,  because  she  did  not  know  what  else  to  do.     At 
his  second  outbreak  her  stare  was  rather  startled  and  she  did 
not  laugh. 

Her  first  awakening  was  to  an  anxious  wonderment  con- 
cerning certain  moods  of  gloom,  or  what  seemed  to  be  gloom, 
to  which  he  seemed  prone.  As  she  lay  In  her  steamer  chair 
he  would  at  times  march  stiffly  up  and  down  the  deck,  ap- 
parently aware  of  no  other  existence  than  his  own,  his  fea- 
tures expressing  a  certain  clouded  resentment  of  whose  very 
uncxpiainablencss   she   secretly  stood   in   awe.     She  was   not 
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•rtutt  wimigh.  poor  girl,  to  leave  him  ilon*,  and  -vhen  nith 
innocent  quettioniriB.  the  endeavoured  to  dl.cover  .m  trouble 
he  gre.te.t   myt.hc.tion   .>,e  encountered    wan  that   he   had 

•  !l7'*y'  'J^  "^^f '"K  »>"  »«ck  of  tact  and  pempicuity. 

^  h  anj^hmg  the  matter.  Nigel  ?  "  .he  a»ked  at  first,  woo- 
'•-nng  .1  ^,e  uere  guilty  of  ,illine«  in  trying  to  ,llp  her  hSd 

••  NV-  he^r  c'him^gly'*'  """  "''"  '^^  •"'-'^'^  »>"• 
you  Lt"'i>!l"Ji&V''  '•'^'' •"  '*"  '"""'•^'-    "  ^-^♦^«- 

lit  «J1^"k     ''•  ^     '*  u^-.^'''  ^'  ^°""  °'  preparation  for 

the  future.  He  was,  m  fact,  confronting  disdainfully  hit 
position.  He  had  her  on  hi,  hands  and  he  was  returning  to 
his  relations  w.th  no  definite  advantage  to  exhibit  as  the  rwult 
of  havmfr  married  her.  She  had  been  supplied  with  an  income 
j,uc  he  had  no  control  over  it.  h  would  nor  have  been  v)  if 
he  had  not  be^n  in  such  straits  that  he  had  been  afraid  to 
nsk  hia  chance  by  making  .  stand.    To  have  a  wife  with  money, 

Lf'^}r\r'"^  u""^'  r^  r  ^•"  °^  her  own.  was  of  couSl 
^f  IJ  i  ST  '?  •  *"  P^""''"»'  h;ad  over  heels  in  debt  and  hemmed 
in  by  difficulties  on  every  side.     He  had  seen  women  trained 
to  give  in  to  anything  rather  than  be  bullied  in  public,  to  ac- 
cede  in  the  end  to  any  demand  rather  than  endure  the  shame 
of  «  certain  kind  of  scene  made  before  servants,  and  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  insolence  used  to  relatives  and  guests.    The  qual- 
ity  he  found  most  maddenlnRly  irritating  in  Rosalie  was  her 
obviously  absolute     nconsciousncss    f  t»  e  fact  that  it  was  en- 
tirely natural  and  pr.per  that  her  res,    rccs  should  be  in  her 
husband  s  hands.     He  had,  indeed,  even  in  these  early  days 
made  a  tentative  effort  or  so   in   the  form  of  a  suKRcstive 
speech ;  he  had  given  her  openings  to  give  him  an  opening  to 
put  things  on  a  practical   basis,  but  she  had   never  had   the 
intelligence  to  see  what  he  was  aiming  at,  and  he  had  found 
himself  a  most  floundering  ungracefully  in  his  rcmart,.  wh-l- 
she  f.ad  iooiced  at  him  without  a  sign  of  comprehension'  in 
her  simple,  anxious  blue  eyes.    The  creature  was  actually  try- 
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ing  to  understand  him  and  could  not.  That  was  the  worst 
of  it,  the  blank  wall  of  her  unconsciousness,  her  childlike 
belief  that  he  was  far  too  grand  a  personage  to  require  any- 
thing. These  were  the  things  he  was  thinking  over  when  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  deck  in  unamiable  solitariness. 
Rosy  awakened  to  the  amazed  consciousness  of  the  fact  that, 
instead  of  being  pleased  with  the  luxury  and  prcttiness  of  her 
wardrobe  and  appointments,  he  seemed  to  dislike  and  disdain 
them. 

"  You  American  women  change  your  clothes  too  much  and 
think  too  much  of  them,"  was  one  of  his  first  amiable  criti- 
dsms.  "  Yo,;  spend  more  than  well-bred  women  should  spend 
on  mere  d re  scs  and  bonnets.  In  New  York  it  always  strikes 
an  Englishni  111  that  the  women  look  endimanche  at  whatever 
time  of  day  you  come  across  them." 

"Oh,  Nigel!"  cried  Rosy  wofully.  She  could  not  think 
of  anything  more  to  say  than,  "  Oh,  Nigel !  " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  's  true,"  he  replied  loftily.  That 
she  was  an  American  and  a  New  Yorker  v/as  being  impressed 
upon  poor  little  Lady  Anstruthers  in  a  new  way — somehow 
as  if  the  mere  cold  statement  of  the  fact  put  a  fine  edge  of 
sarcasm  to  any  remark.  She  was  of  too  innocent  a  loyalty  to 
wish  that  she  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  she  did 
wish  that  Nigel  was  not  so  prejudiced  against  the  places  and 
people  she  cared  for  so  much. 

She  was  sitting  in  her  stateroom  enfolded  in  a  dressing  gown 
covered  with  cascades  of  lace,  tied  with  knots  of  embroidered 
ribbon,  and  her  maid,  Hannah,  who  admired  her  greatly,  was 
brushing  her  fair  long  hair  with  a  gold-backed  brush,  orna- 
mented with  a  monogram  of  jewels. 

If  she  had  been  a  French  duchess  of  a  piquant  type,  or  an 
English  one  with  an  aquiline  nose,  she  would  have  been  be- 
yond criticism;  if  she  had  been  a  plump,  over-fed  woman,  or 
an  ugly,  ill-natured,  gross  one,  she  would  have  looked  vulgar, 
but  she  was  a  little,  thin,  fair  New  Yorker,  and  though  she 
was  not  beyond  criticism — if  one  demanded  high  distinction — 
she  was  pretty  and  nice  to  look  at.  But  Nigel  Anstruthers 
would  not  allow  this  to  her.  His  own  tailors'  bills  being  far 
in  arrears  and  his  pocket  disgustingly  empty,  the  sight  of  her 
ingenuous  sumptuousness  and  the  gay,  accustomed  simpleness 
of  outlook  with  which  she  accepted  it  as  her  natural  right, 
irritated  him  and  roused  his  venom.  Bills  would  remain  un- 
paid if  she  was  permitted  to  spend  her  money  on  this  sort  of 
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piiX""'""""  ""'  """■''"«'™  '"  "»  «qu,rcn..n„  of  other 
He  inhaltd  tht  air  and  madt  .  R«turc  o(  d,«astc 

•>os°'i:n!'l^l'Ltt:^\r:Lfii  ■'^:"'">' ;  «-"=•''. 

French  ''r  '    '^"^  ^^'""«^^^  »°  »he  dressing  table  of  . 

Rosal.-e   Vonderpoel  was  a  clean-mmded   little  person    her 

then  pale  and  then  to  burst  into  tea^     ShrTv,         ■      ""'■' 

hefhyd°a™d"^^'  ^d  1""  -"TH-ah  ^etr^    .  "'s'hT  bTn 
completed  "'''"'  ""^  ""^  '"""'^^  "'•"'  ^er  toilette  was 

I  n3£f --^^^^^^^^^ 

herself  and  ;Ho„?h-'^^'"  ?  ^'  .""'^'^"^  ""'^  ""««^'"  about 
iicrseir  and  about  his  moods  and   po  nts  of  v.Vw      QK»  k    i 

5;.^«.:je:^'.rbSdo.^Srl^ 

girl  who  shone  either  in  society  or  elsewhere      <;kL  a-^ 
resent  the  fact  that  sh.  \cn.JZZJ^^^!\     ^^^.^'^.""t 


inew  people  said  of  her,  '^  She 
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in  the  least  bit  bright,  Rosy  Vanderpoel,  but  she's  a  nice, 
sweet  h'ttle  thing."  She  had  tried  to  be  nice  and  sweet  and 
had  aspired  to  nothing  higher. 

But  now  that  seemed  so  much  less  than  enough.  Perhaps 
Nigel  ought  to  have  married  one  of  the  clever  ones,  someone 
who  would  have  known  how  to  understand  him  and  who 
would  have  been  more  entertaining  than  she  could  be.  Per- 
haps she  was  beginning  to  bore  him,  perhaps  he  was  finding 
her  out  and  beginning  to  get  tired.  At  this  point  the  always 
too  ready  tears  would  rise  to  her  eyes  and  she  would  be  over- 
whelmed by  a  sense  of  homesickness.  Often  she  cried  herself 
silently  to  sleep,  longing  for  her  mother — her  nice,  comfortable, 
ordinary  mother,  whom  she  had  several  times  felt  Nigel  had 
some  difficulty  in  being  unreservedly  polite  to — though  he  had 
been  polite  on  the  surface. 

By  the  time  they  landed  she  had  been  living  under  so  much 
strain  in  her  eflfcrt  to  seem  quite  unchanged,  that  she  had  lost 
her  nerve.  She  did  not  feel  well  and  was  sometimes  afraid 
that  she  might  do  something  silly  and  hysterical  in  spite  of 
herself,  be^in  to  cry  for  instance  when  there  was  really  no  ex- 
planation for  her  doing  it.  But  when  she  reached  London 
the  novelty  of  everything  so  excited  her  that  she  thought  she 
was  going  to  be  better,  and  then  she  said  to  herself  it  would 
be  proved  to  her  that  all  her  fears  had  been  nonsense.  This 
return  of  hope  made  her  quite  light-spirited,  and  she  was  almost 
gay  in  her  little  outbursts  of  delight  and  admiration  as  she 
drove  about  the  streets  with  her  husband.  She  did  not  know 
that  her  ingenuous  Ignorance  of  things  he  had  known  all  his 
life,  her  rapture  over  common  monuments  of  history,  led  him 
to  say  to  himself  that  he  felt  rather  as  If  he  were  taking  a 
housemaid  to  see  a  Lord  Mayor's  Show. 

Before  going  to  Stornham  Court  they  spent  a  few  days  In 
town.  There  had  been  no  Intention  of  proclaiming  their 
presence  to  the  world,  and  they  did  not  do  so,  but  unluckily 
certain  tradesmen  discovered  the  fact  that  Sir  Nigel  An- 
struthers  had  returned  to  England  with  the  bride  he  had 
secured  In  New  York.  The  conclusion  to  be  deduced  from 
this  circumstance  was  that  the  particular  moment  was  a  good 
one  at  which  to  send  in  bills  for  "  acct.  rendered."  The 
tradesmen  quite  shared  Anstruthers'  point  of  view.  Their 
reasoning  was  delightfully  simple  and  they  were  wholly  una- 
ware that  It  might  have  been  called  gross.  A  man  over  his 
head  and  cars  in  debt  naturally  expected  his  creditors  would 
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be  paid  by  the  youtiK  woman  who  had  married  him.  America 
had  „.  these  days  been  so  little  e>  lored  by  the  thrifty  impecu- 
nious well-born  that  its  ingenuous  sentimentality  in  certain 
matters  was  by  no  means  comprehended. 

By  each  post  Sir  Nigel  received  numerous  bills.  Sometimes 
letters  aa  ^mpanicd  them,  and  once  or  twice  respectful  but 
hrm  male  persons  brought  them  by  hand  and  demanded  inter- 
views wh.ch  .rntated  Sir  Nigel  extremely.  Given  time  to 
arrange  matters  with  Rosalie  to  train  her  to  some  sense  of 
her  duty,  he  beheved  that  the  "  acct.  rendered  -  could  be 
wiped  off,  but  he  saw  he  must  have  time.  She  was  such  a  lit- 
tie  tool.  Agam  and  again  he  was  furious  at  the  fate  which 
had  forced  him  to  take  her. 

The  truth  w-as  that  Rosalie  knew  nothing  whatever  about 
unpaid  bills.  Reuben  Vanderpoel's  daughters  had  neveren- 
countered  an  indignant  tradesman  in  their  lives.  When  thev 
went  into  stores  '  they  were  received  with  unfeigned  rap- 
ture. Everything  was  dragged  forth  to  be  displayed  to  them 
attendants  waited  to  leap  forth  to  supply  their  smallest  behest. 
Ihey  knew  no  other  phase  of  existence  than  the  one  in  which 

mTnd'e°d  for  ii!'  '"^     "^  ''"'  """"''^  *"^   P^^  ""^  ^'''''  ^«- 
Consequently  Rosalie  did  not  recognise  signs  which  would 
have  been  obviously  recognisable  by  the  initiated.     If  Sir  Nigel 
Anstruthers  had  been  a  nice  young  fellow  who  had  loved  her. 
and  he  had  been  honest  enough  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  his 
difficulties    she  would  have  thrown  herself  into  his  arms  and 
implored  him  effusively  to  make  use  of  all  her  available  funds, 
and  if  the  supply  had  been  insufficient,  would  have  immediately 
written  to  her  father  for  further  donations,  knowing  that  her 
appeal  would  be  responded  to  at  once.     But  Sir  Nigel  An- 
struthers cherished  no  sentiment  for  any  other  individual  than 
himself    and  he  had  no  intention  of  explaining  that  his  mere 
vanity  had  caused  him  to  mislead  her,  that  his  rank  and  estate 
counted  for  nothing  and  that  he  was  in  fact  a  pauper  loaded 
with   dishonest  debts.     He  wanted  money,  but  he  wanted   it 
to  be  given  to  him  as  if  he  conferred  a  favour  by  receiving  it 
It  must  be  transferred  to  him  as  though  it  were  his  by  right! 
What   did   a  man   marry   for?     Therefore  his  wife's   uncon- 
mS?./^i  she  was  inflicting  outrage  upon  him  by  her  mere 
mental  a  titude    filled  his  being  with  slowly  rising  gall. 

Poor  Rosalie  went  joyfully  forth  shopping  after  the  manner 
of  all   newly  arrived  Americans.      She  bought   new   toilettes 
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and  RCWKa'.vs  and  presents  for  her  friends  and  relations  in  New 
York,  and  cacli  package  which  was  delivered  at  the  hotel  added 
to  Sir  Nigel's  rage. 

That  the  little  blockhead  should  be  allowed  to  do  what 
she  hkcd  with  her  money  and  that  he  should  not  be  able  to 
forbid  her!  This  he  said  to  himself  at  intervals  of  five  minutes 
through  the  day— which  led  to  another  small  episode. 

"You  are  spending  a  great  deal  of  money,"  he  said  one 
mornmg  m  his  condemnatory  manner.  Rosalie  looked  up  from 
the  lace  flounce  which  had  just  been  delivered  and  gave  the 
httle  nervous  laugh,  which  was  becoming  entirely  uncertain 
of  propitiating. 

"  '^I"  }  \",.  ^^^  answered.  "  They  say  all  Americans  spend 
a  good  deal." 

"  Your  money  ought  to  be  in  proper  hands  and  properly 

managed,"  he  went  on  with  cold  precision.     "  If  you  were 

an  English  woman,  your  husband  would  control  it." 

"  Would  he  ?  "     The  simple,  sweet-tempered  obtuseness  of 

her  tone  was  an  infuriat.'jig  thing  to  him.     There  was  the 

usual  shade  of  trji'bkd  surprise  in  her  eyes  as  they  met  his. 

"I  don't  think  men  in  America  ever  do  that.     I  don't  believe 

the  nice  ones  want  to.     You  see  they  have  such  a  pride  about 

always  giving  things  to  women,  and  taking  care  of  them.     I 

believe  a  nice  American  man  would  break  stones  in  the  street 

rather  than  take  money  from  a  woman — even  his  wife.    I  mean 

while  he  could  work.    Of  course  if  he  was  ill  or  had  ill  luck  or 

anything  like  that,  he  wouldn't  be  so  proud  as  not  to  take  it 

from  the  person  who  loved  him  most  and  wanted  to  help  him. 

You  do  sometimes  hear  of  a  man  who  won't  work  and  lets 

his  wife  support  him,  but  it's  very  seldom,  and  they  are  always 

the  low  kind  that  other  men  look  down  on." 

"  Wanted  to  help  him."     Sir  Nigel  selected  the  phrase  and 

quoted  it  between  puffs  of  the  cigar  he  held  in  his  fine,  rather 

cruel-looking  hands,  and  his  voice  expressed  a  not  too  subtle 

sneer.     "A  woman  is  not  'helping'  her  husband  when  she 

gives  him  control  of  her  fortune.     She  is  only  doing  her  duty 

and  accepting  her  proper  position  with  regard  to  him.    The  law 

used  to  settle  the  thing  definitely." 

"Did— did  it?"  Rosy  faltered  weakly.     She  knew  he  was 

offended  again  and  that  she  was  once  more  somehow  in  the 

wrong.    So  many  things  about  her  seemcJ  to  displease  him,  and 

when  he  was  displeased  he  always  reminded  her  that  she  was 

stupidly,  objectionably  guilty  of  not  being  an  English  woman. 
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habit  of  his  to  cndeavTrTn^'  •^''^  2°'  ^°'2"  '*'  ''  ^^^-^  "« 
hold  them  in  possS  as  if  h';:"'  °^'"'"-  "«=  ^''^''^'^  »<> 
them  over  and  ot^^n  ?h.  ^  i'^'"',  *''5«"''^  ^^  to  turn 
the  growth^f  Si«     ?n.r"*t^-  "^"t"  ^^'^^  """"'^hes 

change  0/  tht '"bi^TpSed'lV  thfa^Yo':"^  ^'"^  ?  "^ 
tions  of  the  offender      *^      ^""^  ^V  ^^^  apologies  or  explana- 

wi'roL^or^i&^^.^ro""  ^°T  ^'^^.""^  ^^^  '^^ 

he  paid  small  at  ention.^^        PV  '"  *^*  "''^'«y  carriage 
a  station  and  pa^d  T  v^ft  M  1^?  k  «   "?"°?  ^*^  descended  at 

was  annoy"  Tr  iTh^H  o^cL  L' u  J,"  "'"'""•     ^^•""  >■' 

Lrrr-'-^'i^e  nijibrtb'^'^  vF™^'  '"•-"^■ 

told  herself  it  w"s  „a,url]   ,lS?  vT""??''     °'  .""'^=  '''= 

sped'  h      "«f  ,  "a'ndTCrJ^i^-T"^  'T'^^   *=  '"'•-. 
she  knew  sL  ^kTAVX^„'^,l,%'Z\l^'Z  b"""" 

changed  their^'annT  oward'   g  i 'a' i,  IvTa"'"  'I 
them,  but  she  did  not  know  thev  hij  K        '^  had  nurned 

«»n.    This  was  so  cariy^Vhl^'lTbrsife  t 
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railway  carnaRe,  m  a  corner  remote  from  that  occupied  by  a 
bndcKroom,  who  read  his  paper  in  what  was  obviously  intcn- 
t.ona.1,  resentful  solitude.     Emily  Soame's  father,  she  rcmem- 
bered  it  against  her  will,  had  been  obliged  to  get  a  divorce  for 
r.mily  after  her  two  years  of  wretched  married  life.    But  Alfred 
boames  had  been  quite  nice  for  six  months  at  least.     It  seemed 
as  if  all  this  must  be  a  dream,  one  of  those  nightmare  things, 
m  which  you  suddenly  hnd  yourself  married  to  someone  you 
cannot  bear    and  you  don't  know  how  it   happened,   because 
you  yourself  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.     She 
felt  that  presently  she  must  waken  with  a  start  and  find  her- 
self breathing  fast,  and  panting  out,  half  laughing,  half  cry- 
ing.     Oh,  I  am  so  glad  it's  not  true!     I  am  so  glad  it's  not 
true! 

But  this  was  true,  and  there  was  Nigel.  And  she  was  in  a 

new,  unexplored  world.     Ht/  little  trembling  hands  clutched 

each  othei.  The  happy,  light  girlish  days  full  of  ease  and  friend- 

Jincss  and  decency    seemed  gone  forever.     It  was  not  Rosalie 

Vanderpoel  who  pressed  her  colourless  face  against  the  glass  of 

the  window,  lookir:,  out  at  the  flying  trees;  it  was  the  wife 

of  Nigel  Anstruthcrs,  and  suddenly,  by  some  hideous  magic, 

she  had  been  snatched  from  the  world  to  which  she  belonged 

and  was  being  dragged  by  a  gaoler  to  a  prison  from  which  she 

did  not  know  how  to  escape.     Already  Nigel  had  managed  to 

convey  to  her  that  in  England  a  woman  who  was  married  could 

do  nothing  to  defend   herself  against   her  husband,   and   that 

to  endeavour  to  do  anything  was  the  last  impossible  touch  of 

vulgar  Ignominy. 

The  vivid  realisation  of  the  situation  seized  upon  her  like  a 
possession  as  she  glanced  sideways  at  her  bridegroom  and  bur- 
ned y  glanced  away  again  with  a  little  hysterical  shudder.   New 
York,   good-tempered,   lenient,   free  New  York,  was  millions 
of  miles  away  and   Nigel   was  so  loathly  near  and— and  so 
ugly,     bhe  had  never  known  before  that  he  was  so  ugly,  that 
his  face  was  so  heavy,  his  skin  so  thick  and  coarse  and  his  expres- 
sion so  evilly  ill-tempered.     She  was  not  sufficiently  analytical 
to  be  conscious  that  she  had  with  one  bound  leaped  to  the  apall- 
ing  point  of  feeling  uncontrollable  physical  abhorrence  of  the 
creature  to  whom  she  was  chained  for  life.     She  was  terrified 
at  finding  herself  forced  to  combat  the  realisation  that  there 
were  certain  expressions  of  his  countenance  which  made  her  feel 
sick  with   repulsion.      Her  self-reproach  also  was  as  great  as 
her  terror.     He  was  her  husband— her  husband— and  she  was 
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i.u,b.nd,"  ,ha.  .z  ,i;:  'r,  w  ;o7".if '  ""'•  •■ "'  ■■'  -y 

1  his  inward  struggle  was  a  h»^  •       , 

misery,  and  when  the  r  r^.Trot^  ;    P''P"«'0"  ^"r  any  added 

den.     The  station  master  I^'   i  ""'  T*'""^  '"  ''ts  tiny  gar- 
forward,  baring  h.^heaJ    to  00^?;'^'  T.^'^'^r «'  '"an.  cLe 
with  hi,  own  hand.     Rosy  'thouX  ht  '^  r"?'^.  ?"'*«^  ^^"^ 
«nd  smiled  sweet-tcmperedlv  to  h"     T,  '^'^''K^^^"'  «nd  bowed 
Rirls.  who  were  curZ.W  at  ?h.       '^^  '^  '"^  ^^'^^  ^"^  ''"'« 
c  cntly  homesick  to  be  actua  iJ  L«f  7  1"  ^''[-     ^^'^  ^^'^^  ''"ffi- 
of  welcoming  her.     But  ^L    h/s^M  J  'k  '^T  ^"'  '^''^'  «•> 
«  Nigel  to  s?e  if  she  w^  dtwU  .""^  u^' ■  ^'"""'^   ^^^tively 
^  He  himself  was  not  smil.W  anW      If  '^'  "^t'  ''^'"«- 
the  station  master,  who  had  knoxvn  t    7'  ""u^-*""?  *^^*'"  ^h*"" 
«. liberty  to  ofler  a  d^ferent^aTrelcome'""  '"  '°^'°°'^'  ^^'^ 
-^/S^P^.7lt;^l^f^  '^^-^-  Sir  Nigel."  he 

-iniary  llflln^oThis  l^'CTl'^  ^'^•''''^^  -'^'^  ^  ^^«'^- 
"  D'ye  do   Wells  "  h.\P'^'.  ^^co"^Panied  by  a  grunt 

the  Jtman'  S^Ld'  ome  'fr^m  %?'%''''  r^''"  ^°  '^"^^0 
carriage.  "*^  *'^°"'  Stornham  Court  with  the 

The  new  and  nervous  little  Ladv  An=«.«  »u 
to  trot  after  her  husband    .mn!?^  Anstruthers,  who  was  left 
looking  fellow   this  ffrnf-  •     *^^'"  «'  ^^e  ruddy,  kind- 

Plioty'of  he7;e;ubl^rn%ymrtr:^^^  ^"  '^e  sFm- 

creature  who  might  feel  h?m^eTfsn.,Kk^  a  well-meaning  fellow 
h'-m  by  the  hand  Sre  had  even  Lr^/  t  T^^  '^^^^  '^^^^'^ 
word  of  civility  when  she  win^.j^u^"!  ''P*  ^«  ^*^"t"re  a 
voice  raised  in  an^^rating        ''"''^''^  ^^  '^'^^""g  Sir  Nigel's 

she  hc:"d"''<'^nd"^7rnr;orfd?  '^'-^  ^^r'^'-^  ^^- -" 

She  made  her  wav  to  Th.  lo    '""a   ^'^  ^^^'^V^  ^oing." 
knowing  whethe    she  w^doinerS'n''   ^"""^  c^?^'"   ^^  "°t 

g'ven   her  no  mstructlns  and     he  V/^ '''''"^"^'    ^^  ^'^'^  ^^^ 
when  he  was  in  a  rer^fn   K  ?'^  "°^  ^^^   learned   that 

obeW„g„.a;XyU'S„XT;'^-  -  e<,ual  fau,.  S 

The  carnage  from  ,he  Cour.-„o,  ,-„^  M^;  ,,,,  ,  „^^  „^ 
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smart  equipaee— was  drawn  up  before  the  entrance  of  the 
station  and  Sir  Ninel  was  in  a  rage  because  the  vehicle  brought 
tor  the  luKKage  was  too  small  to  carry  it  all. 

"Very  sorry,  Sir  NiKel,"  said  the  coachman,  touching  his 
hat  two  or  three  times  in  his  agitation.  **  Very  sorry.  The 
omnibus  was  a  little  out  of  order— the  springs.  Sir  Nigel— and 
1  thouyht " 

••  You  thought! "  was  the  heate-*.  interruption.  "  What  right 
had  you  to  think,  da.nn  it!  You  a.e  not  naid  to  think,  you  are 
paid  to  do  your  work  properly.  Here  are  a  lot  of  damned 
boxes  which  ought  to  go  with  us  and— where's  your  maid?" 
wheeling  round  upon  his  wife. 

Rosalie  turned  towards  the  woman,  who  was  approaching 
from  the  waiting  room. 

''  Hannah,"  she  said  timorously. 
Drop  those  confounded  bundles,"  ordered  Sir  Nigel,  "  and 
show  James  the  boxes  her  ladyship  is  obliged  to  have  this  even- 
ing. He  quick  about  it  and  don't  pick  out  half  a  dozen.    The 
cart  can't  take  them." 

Hannah  looked  frightened.  This  sort  of  thing  was  new  to 
her,  too.  She  shuffled  her  packages  on  to  a  seat  and  followed 
the  footman  to  the  luggage.  Sir  Nigel  continued  rating  the 
coachman.  Any  form  of  violent  self-assertion  was  welcome  to 
him  at  any  time,  and  when  he  was  irritated  he  found  it  a  dis- 
tinct luxury  to  kick  a  dog  or  throw  a  boot  at  a  cat.  The  springs 
of  the  omnibus,  he  argued,  had  no  right  to  be  broken  when  it 
^fj  J  °^"  ^^^^  ^^  ^'^^  coming  home.  His  anger  was  only 
added  to  by  the  coachman's  halting  endeavours  in  his  excuses 
to  veil  a  fact  he  knew  his  master  was  aware  of,  that  everything 
at  Stornham  was  more  or  less  out  of  order,  and  that  dilapida- 
tions were  the  inevitable  result  of  there  being  no  money  to  pay 
for  repairs.  The  man  leaned  forward  on  his  box  and  spoke  at 
last  in  a  low  tone. 

"  The  bus  has  been  broken  some  time,"  he  said.  "  It's— it's 
an  expensive  job.  Sir  Nigel.  Her  ladyship  thought  it  better 
*<*7T7      Sir  Nigel  turned  white  about  the  mouth. 

Hold  your  tongue,"  he  commanded,  and  the  coachman  got 
red  in  the  face,  saluted,  biting  his  lips,  and  sat  very  stiff  and 
upright  on  his  box. 

The  station  master  edged  away  uneasily  and  tried  to  look  as 
If  he  were  not  listening.     But  Rosalie  could  see  that  he  could  ' 
not  help  hearing,  nor  could  the  country  people  who  had  been 
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rhc  t?/nc^:r t"  Sh-:  tiT'  ""^  r"-''  ^'  -din,  Hhilc 
in  which  she  h^/^cnir^vawLlvT' ;•''';  f^»'''"^»h-  "'ann; 
return  from  any  jZ^    hoi   Z  '"  ^'.^  ^'"'"^  ""  ''" 

merry  p«,p|.  a„J  taken  care  o    a    ^n^  Th'  ^'  ^-""'^-^^f^'^. 
.t  was  so  queer.  «,  diflferrnt  '     ^  ^"  ^•**  ^  "^«"II^ 

vJn,  never  mind.  Nim*!  #1...  •»    u 

spoken  to  her  as  if  she  had  J.n  ■  '*'  '^°''"-  He  had 
had  taken  a  liberty  The  o^or  ;n,"^P"^rnt  servant  who 
verge  of  panic.  When  he  ha3  enl'1  l  •''  .^'^^''^^red  to  the 
place  beside  her  he  uo?e  lus  mJ  h.  /"';  "•"'^';  ^''^  »""»^  '"'^ 
"  May  I  request  th^f  m  *  ?       haughtily  mtolerant  air. 

to  interfere  vvhen  I  am  renr"n  •''  '""  "'"  ^''  ««"^  <^"«"«h  not 

"  I  didn't  mean  toZZ7''^ir  'r^""^"  ^'  ^'"'"-^'^ed 
"  I  don't  know  whTt  vou  '    '''"  apoIoR.sed  tremulously. 

did."  was  his  response  .^ You  AmlV  ^  ""'^  ^""''  "''^'>'"" 
o  cutting  in.  An  Englishm^  tTS7"'u'?  ^'^  ^°°  ^""^ 
his  wife's  assistance."    ^  '"""*"  ''"^  »'»">t  ^or  himself  without 

The  tears  rose  to  her  pvm    Tj,-  •  .     . 
national  question  over^V/r^d  l'r%T^;Ktr  °'  ^'^  '■"^"- 

dern2:"Jith'tKich  h'/o'hr"?'-;'  ^^^^  ^»^^  ameliorating  ten- 
fell  despite  her.  '^^shotId7cl;^^^  ^°^  ''''  ''"^^  -h^"h 
mother  bathed  in  tears '"                ^  ^''^  '°  P^"^"^  JO"  to  my 

s-Y'-Hh^  ct^^^rxeSgn^"'^  n'?,^  ^ — 

and  unanalytical.  she  was  ashameT';^  ?""^  '"'^P  '^  P'-''"'^'ve 
He  was  right.  She  mus'  m^  h.  .?,"^^^^Kan  to  blame  herself, 
to  things.  She  ou'ht  not^  to  be  d.-'J  \^''J"^^  ^^''  ^'^^  """^d 
t«y  to  be  nice  andlook  chSrful  Sh'^'^  S^  '''^'!^  She  must 
not  speak  for  a  few  minut«  When  hef '/"  '^°''  ^"^  '^''^ 
she  tried  again.  ^''"  ''''^  ^^^^  recovered  herself 

"English  country  is  so  pretty."  she  said,  when  she  thou-^ht 
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•o  like  the  hfilRM  and  the  dariinK  little  rcd-roofrd  cotUget." 
It  WM  an  mncKcnt  tentative  at  «ayinK  v)mcthinK  agreeable 

•he  wa.  continually  making  effort*  to  propitiate  him.  But  one 
^n..hlwnl°1!!*  unplMMntnes,  m»«  enjoyable  to  him  wa«  the 
5^.n35/-  T  '^''"''''  '•*^"''  "*  P»lliatinK  hi,  mood.  He  cr  - 
descended  in  this  caw  no  response  whatever,  but  merely  con- 
tinued  staring  contemptuously  before  him 

.  ".  '•..•o.  picturesque,   and  so  unlike  America."  was  the 
pathetic^  l.ttle   commonplace   she   ventured    next.      "  Ain't    it. 

He  turned  his  head  slowly  towards  her,  as  if  she  had  taken 
r«[  ''<>«^rty  in  dist.irbing  his  meditations. 
Wha— at?"  he  drawled. 

It  was  almost  too  much  for  her  to  sustain  herself  under. 
Her  courage  collapsed. 

tered.        And  that  there's  nothing  like    his  in  America." 

You  ended  your  remark  by  addinf      ain't  it.'  "  her  bus- 

I^rh-irri"''"'^'*^-.  '"^'l'  'l  "°^*"'"«  ^'^^  ^^^^  >"  England. 

on  nvnr  ^°"  '"  ^  •  ""'  l^'  ^*^°"'  °^  '"^'"K  Americanisms 
out  of  your  conversation  when  you  are  in  the  society  of  English 
ladies  and  gentlemen.     It  won't  do."  *:-nKusn 

;;  I  didn't  know  Ijaid  it."  Rosy  answered  feebly. 
That  IS  the  difficulty,"  was  his  response.     "You  never 
know,  but  educated  people  do." 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said,  at  least  for  a  girl  who 
had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be  bullied.  This  one  felt 
like  a  beggar  or  a  scullery  maid,  who,  being  rated  by  her 
master,  had  not  the  refuge  of  being  able  to  "give  warning" 
She  could  never  give  warning.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  was  be- 
XnrPvr  ^"j  ^u""*^  ""'^^  ^^^  ^°^<^^  ="^  protected  her  all  her 
hZl  '       u"u  ^u*"  ""'^^^.  ^^  ^*^^'"P^  ^^^  onwards  to  the 

toXl"n7  r.      ''""''  '°  ^''^'  ■'°"*'  ««  *^«  •"="''  companion 
to  the  end  of  her  existence. 

She  made  no  further  propitiatory  efforts,  but  sat  and  stared 
n  simple  blankness  at  the  country,  which  seemed  to  increase 
in  loveliness  at  each  new  point  of  view.  Sometimes  she  saw 
sweet  wooded,  rolling  lands  made  lovelier  by  the  homely  farm- 
houses  and  cottages  enclosed  and  sheltered  by  thick  hedges  and 
trees:  once  or  twice  they  drove  n^^t  a  park  enfolding  a  great 
house  guarded  by  its  huge  sentinel  oaks  and  beeches;  once  the 
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rarr.«Bj.  passed  through  an  adorable  little  vfllajie.  where  chil- 
drrn  played  on  the  green  and  a  squ.re-touercd  ^  ry  chu  h 
M-emed  to  watch  over  the  .teep-roofed  cottage,  an7c  rrrr- 
coverrd  v.carage.     If  ,hc  had  been  a  happy  Amrr"!  t"Jw,t 

iTJtV''  '•"""•"^  ^^!'''  impre,Monal,lc'rlen.is  ,1"  "u  Id 
have  broken  mto  ecstatic  little  exclamations  of  admira  i  n 
rve  y  hvc  mmutcH.  but  it  had  been  driven  home  trher  that 
to   her  present   companion,   to   whom   nothing   wa     ncAv   Tl 

n  ion  entment  in  a  brown-stone  house  on  a  noisy  thorou.-h 

are.  through  a  life  which  had  been  pa«ed  trSn  p  n'   up  and 

down  numbered  streets  and  avenues.  ^    "  ^    ^ 

I  hey  approached  ut  last  a  second  village  with  a  crecn    a 

grass-^rown  street  and  the  irregular  rcd-tile.l  cottages   'vhkh 

to    he  unaccustomed  eye  seemed  rather  to  represent  SicV 

ott  amies'" -r/'''"""  «"^ncople  appeared   at  th^  door 
of  the  cott-^es.      I  he  men  touched  their  foreheads  as  the  car- 
nage  passed,    and    the   children   made   bobbing   cur'sie        S  r 
N.gel  condescauled  fo  straighten  himself  a  trifle    n  hk  sen 
and  recognised  the  greetings  with  the  stifF.  half-military    a  u'e 
I  he  poor  g,rl  nt  his  side  felt  that  he  put  as  l^tlc  feel  nL  n; 
possdde  mto  the  movement,  and  that  if' she  h  rilf  h^d  U 
a   bmvmg   v.llager   she   would    almost   have   preferred    to   be 
"Ijolly  .gnored.     She  looked  at  him  question fgly 
..  Are  they-must  If  "  she  began.  ^  ^ 

Make  some  civil   recognition,"  answered  Sir  Nigel    as  if 
he  were  nv,tructmg  an  ignorant  child.     '<  It  is  customan-  '^ 

So  she  bowed  and  tried  to  smile,  and  the  joyous  cCour  of 
the  bells  brought  the  awful  lump  into  'er  throat  anin  It 
rem.nded  her  of  the  ringing  of  the  chirks  at  he  N^w  Vork 
church  on  that  day  of  her  marriage,  vvhich  had  been  so  full 
of  gay.  luxurious  bustle,  so  crowded  u  ith  wed  ling  p^esent^' 
and  flowers  and  warm-hearted.  afiFectionate  congratu  S 
and  good  wishes  uttered  in  merry  American  voices.     ''"'^''"""'' 

old  "iC"/  "'■"^''^  ^T'  '''^'  ^^'^'  ^"^'  ^'^^"tiful  and 
sunH,  T   ^••f«^'',.«"e   magnificent,   and    the   broad    r.weep   of 

des  re  The  Cn'  "J  '^u'  '""  'V}''  '^'  -agination  ^oufd 
(lesre.       Ihe    Court    itself    was    old.    and    many-trabled    and 

aTveTrW  T'  '"'i  .^??''>  '"^  '^'''^-'1  f mm 'no  pr^  ed' n^ 
as  yet  that  houses  of  its  kind  may  represent  the  :.nnLn.;,  oJ 
u.scomTort  and  dilapidation  within,  and  only  become"  more 
beautiful  without.     Tumbled-down  chimneys  and  broken  d^ 
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{Jjng^c!«,,b.red  over  by  to..ng  ivy.  .re  pic,„r«  t„  Jelighe 

t'ng  .ir  of  ehr  m.!^^:^,  X^^^^.^^''^  ^V^.'  ""^^• 
parcel  in  which  tt  WM  no  „,„  „/h''  I  *!  ^"  V*  "^*"  ^"'  ■ 

«herr  «.n,c  other  NrnT.nt,  ie  r^.^  '  *  ^'^'  '*»"*^''  '""^y  f'"" 

ci..l  not  kno"Th.t  .rdo  .nd  tL7*h''^^^  "I  "''  ^''^  »^'«"'»'' 
Hould  nrver  forgive  hJr  **''  '"'^^  *  "'''"^'  ^'K'^I 

rhr  obviou.  intrntion  of  S  J      '.""    '•  ""''"•'  ''^''''^'  ^''*' 
She  hud  aU.  hi,  exprc"4,n  iTnT    •""'? 

entirely  r.voltinrold^r.„n  «r  .    \^""?'''**"'  ""^  he'"«  »" 

to  the  tran^atlantu  briruL  h  rJi'Sht  "'!"""'  "^^^'^ 
•he  was  determinedlv  DrPn«rr,J  »  '""v'J'"  "  dowayrr.  thoujih 
iikely  to  accrire        ^  ^^"^  '"  **'"'''  ^^  ^"J  P-"^^'^^l  benefit 

at  'ia'r  ••"•  ''''«^''"  »^^  ^'  '"  •  <i-P  voice.     '  Here  you  are 
cu'a  hXr^^Zr^dTrr',  ^'^  ''  ^^^"^^''-     Sf-  held 

But  sh'e  courd"nof:;uovv^r"Thet  I'r"  r '"  ^^-«- 

Pcrate  hold  on  herself  ^  InL  ^kI*''''!'  '''**J""e  ^  des- 
her  awakening,  the  .w  wa  dne.  oT  L'n.'hr"'  '"'^^^'  °^ 
station,  the  sulks  which  had  fflT,/;*,  '^"^'"'  '■°^'  «^  ^^e 
through  all  the  long  dnVennd  Si  J  '•"'',?^  '"  ^^P'«'"" 
had  so  recalled  that  la^joyous  ?lav^r  h  ^'"'^  "'""^-^ 

brought  her  to  a  point  wherrthl^  »•*  home-ar  home-had 
son-these  two  s^y  uno  ei""'"'"^  ^''''''''  "'^'^'^^  ^"d 
luctant  rub  of  un.-nvhing '^hS^^^^^^  exchanging  a   re- 

rubbed  noses-proved    hf  finUh*     ^  '"^^  ''"^^^^''  ""Sht  have 
proved  the  finishing  impetus  to  hystei-a.     They 
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werf  «  hidfou..  th«..  two.  wd  v,  ghiitiy  comic  wid  f.nti.tic 

Lol  i^^ir^^Tr'L*''"'""'*"'  '^"  '^  ^*'  «•>»  «^«  •»  Hold 
*^C)M^    K*"'^  ^'"^'  .'"*"  ■  ^"•nbling  .hrirk  o^  laughter. 
Uhl      she  KMped   in   terror  at  what  the   itU   to  be  her 
indecent  madne«.     "Oh I  how-how "     And  th^ ^,W 

S!Tu    it      ^V^'  '"•^•'♦'  "taggerioK  «o  the  only  creature 
Sln'lnl^'w'r^htlig"'-"^  "'"""^'  ^'-»-'  '-  -•  ^-^^ 

o^JL^"Sh':s;L:j!^oS'.''^^'''^'''  ^^^'^^^ 

lake  your  iriUtre*,  to  her  room."  commanded  Sir  Nigel. 

Co  downstairs."  he  called  out  to  the  servant*.     "  Take  her 

ujHtair,  at  once  and  throw  water  in  her  face."  to  the  excited 

And  M  the  new  Lady  Anstruthen  was  half  led,  half  dragKcd 

shut  the  do<,r      1  here  they  ,too,|  and   star^  at  each  other 
breathing  quick,  enraged  breaths  and  looking  par/icSLly  Ilike 

t  w:;'tt:"rr'"'"^'*''J^'^''f '""^«^'  mfur'ated  fal'.        ' 
It  was  the  Dowager  who  spoke  f?rst.  and  her  whole  voice 

t"fe  d«r;  Tl^"^  ;"  ^^.-t-^ed'that  they'houd 
the^  derision,  dislike  «id  «:athing  resignment   to  a  grote^ue 

K  J  ^f '[•"  ^'f  ^"*  ^■•^y'^'P-     "  So  thU  is  what  you  have 
brought  home  from  America  I  "  ^ 
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^'ed  7.""^"  T**!  *'  ^'r"*^*^  <^°"^^  '^'  Atlantic  Ocean 
hZv  nn-  V '"  5"'^^"*Hers  to  widen  endlessly,  and  gay, 
happy,  noisy  New  York  to  recede  until  it  was  as  far  awav 
«  some  memory  of  heaven.  The  girl  had  beS,  b^rn  in  the 
midst  of  the  rattling,  rumbling  bustle,  and  it  had  never  "ruck 
her  as  assuming  the  character  of  noise;  she  had  only  thought 
She  ha^  k""^  '^'  cheerful  confusion  inseparable  from  town 

that   New   YnrT''''^  °^- "^''^  ft  ^""  ^^^'^  '''^^^'^  «'d 
that   Wcw   York   was  noisy  and   dirty;   when   they  called    it 

vulgar,  she  never  wholly  forgave  thenL    She  was  S  tS  New 
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Yorker,  vvho  ac  ore  their  New  York  as  Parisians  aJore  Paris, 

Jrlr  "*  r?  [.''*!  ""'r  Y"^•"  '"  '^'^^"^'^^  boundaries  can  the 
breath  of  l,te  be  breathed.  People  were  often  too  i.ot  or  too 
cold  there,  but  there  was  usually  plenty  of  bright  glaring  sun, 
and  the  extremes  of  the  weather  had  at  least  something  rathe^ 
dramatic  about  them.  There  were  dramatic  incidents  con- 
nected with  them,  at  any  rate.  People  fell  dead  of  sunstroke 
or  were  frozen  to  death,  and  the  newspapers  were  full  of 
anecdotes  dunng  a  "cold  snap"  or  a  "torrid  wave,"  which 
all  made  for  excitement  and  conversation. 

But  at  Stornham  the  rain  seemed  to  young  Lady  Anstruthers 
to  descend  ceaselessly.  The  season  was  a  wet  one.  and  when 
she  rose  in  the  morning  and  looked  out  over  the  huge  stretch  of 
trees  and  sward  she  thought  she  always  saw  the  rain  falling 
either  in  hopeless  sheets  or  more  hopeless  dri/./.le.  The  occa- 
sions upon  which  this  was  a  dreary  truth  blotted  out  or  blurred 
the  exceptions,  when  in  liquid  ultramarine  deeps  of  sky,  floated 
islands  and  mountains  of  snow-white  fleece,  of  a  beauty  of 
which  she  had  before  had  no  conception. 

In  the  English  novels  she  had  read,  places  such  as  Stornham 
Court  were  always  filled  with  "  house  parties,"  made  up  of 
wonderful  town  wits  and  beauties,  who  provided  endless  en- 
tertainment for  each  other,  who  played  games,  who  hunted  and 
shot  pheasants  and  shone  in  dazzling  amateur  theatricals.  There 
were,  however,  no  visitors  at  Stornham,   and   there  were  in 
tact,   no   accommodations   for   any.     There  were   numberless 
bedrooms,  Dut  none  really  fit  for  guests  to  occupy.     Carpets 
and  curtams  were  ancient  and   ragged,  furniture  was  dilapi- 
dated,  chimneys  would  not  draw,  beds  were  falling  to  pieces. 
Ihe  Dowager  Lady  Anstruthers  had   never  either  attracted, 
desired   or  been  able  to  afford  company.     Her  son's  wife  suf- 
tered   from   the  resulting  boredom  and  unpopularity  without 
being  able  to  comprehend  the  significance  of  the  situation 

As  the  weeks  dragged  by  a  few  heavy  carriages  deposited  at 
the  Lourt  a  few  callers.  Some  of  the  visitors  bore  imposing 
titles,  which  made  Rosalie  very  nervous  and  caused  her  hastily 
to  array  herself  to  receive  them  in  toilettes  much  too  pretty  and 
delicate  for  the  occasion.  Her  Innocent  idea  was  that  she 
must  do  her  husband  credit  by  appearing  as  "  stylish  "  as  pos- 
sible.^ As  a  result  she  was  stared  at.  either  with  open  disfavour, 
or  with  well-bred,  furtive  criticism,  and  was  described  after- 
wards as  being  either  "very  American"  or  "very  over- 
dressed.      When  she  had  lived  in  huge  rooms  in  Fifth  Avenue, 
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Rosalie  had  chanRcd  her  attire  as  many  times  a  day  as  she  had 
changed  her  fancy;  every  hour  had  been  filled  with  encase- 
ments and  amusements;  the  Vanderpoel  carriaces  had  driven 
up  to  the  door  and  driven  away  again  and  again  through  the 
mornings  and  afternoons  and  until  midnight  and  later.  Some- 
one was  always  going  out  or  coming  in.  There  had  been  in 
the  big  handsome  house  not  much  more  of  an  air  of  repose  than 
one  might  expect  to  find  at  a  railway  station ;  but  the  flurry, 
the  conung  and  going,  the  calling  and  chatting  had  all  been 
cheery,  amiable.  At  Stornham,  Rosalie  sat  at  breakfast  before 
unchanging  boiled  eggs,  unfailing  toast  and  unalterable  broiled 
bacon,  morning  after  morning.  Sir  Nigel  sat  and  numched 
over  the  newspapers,  his  mother,  with  an  air  of  relentless  dis- 
approval from  a  lofty  height  of  both  her  food  and  compan- 
ions, disposed  of  her  eggs  and  her  rasher  at  Rosalie's  right 
hand.  She  had  transferred  to  her  daughter-in-law  her  previ- 
ously occupied  scat  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Tins  had  been 
done  with  a  carefully  prepared  scene  of  intense  though  cor- 
rect disagreeableness,  in  which  she  had  managed  to  convey  all 
the  rancour  of  her  dethroned  spirit  and  her  disapproval  and 
disdain  of  international  alliances. 

"  It  is  of  course  proper  that  you  should  sit  at  the  head 
of  your  husband's  table,"  she  had  said,  among  other  agree- 
able things.  "  A  woman  having  devoted  her  life  to  her  son 
must  relinquish  her  position  to  the  person  he  chooses  to  marry. 
If  you  should  have  a  son  you  will  give  up  your  position  to 
his  wife.  Since  Nigel  has  married  you,  he  has,  of  course,  a 
right  to  expect  that  you  will  at  least  make  an  effort  to  learn 
something  of  what  is  required  of  women  of  your  position." 

"  Sit  down,  Rosalie,"  said  Nigel.  "  Of  course  you  take  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  naturally  you  must  learn  what  is  ex- 
pected of  my  wife,  but  don't  talk  confounded  rubbish,  mother, 
about  devoting  your  life  to  your  son.  We  have  seen  about  as 
little  of  each  other  as  we  could  help.  We  never  agreed."  They 
were  both  bullies  and  each  made  occasional  efforts  at  bullying 
the  other  without  any  particular  result,  But  each  could  at 
least  bully  the  other  into  intensified  unpleasantness. 

The  vicar's  wife  having  made  her  call  of  ceremony  upon  the 
new  Lady  Anstruthers,  followed  up  the  acquaintance,  and 
found  her  quite  exotically  unlike  her  mother-in-law,  whose 
charities  one  may  be  sure  had  neither  been  lavish  nor  dispensed 
by  any  hand  less  impressive  than  her  own.  The  younger  womafi 
was  of  wholly  malleable  material.     Her  sympathies  were  easily 
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on«.  old  women  wftr-Tid  S^Jr;"^,*r'' °^  "T'y  ^""^^^ 
comforts,  equally  touched  her  hSrt  ck  °  •**  '"'"  T^^  "^«^«<i 
sovereigns  where  T  Fn.K  k  "*  ^he  innocently  bestowed 
i^i~tZr,.^^^^^^  Known  that 

her  a  moner  that  ladv  f^If  /'  .'"^'^"f-  As  the  vicaress  was 
crease     When  lle^t  a  Itt^^^^^^^  the  in- 

Lady  Anstruthers  about  you  "the  S  '^^^^^  1°  ^""8 

curtsied  low  and  her  husb^^d  tnn.hi  k^  wonian  of  the  house 
But  this  did  not  advancrthe  forJ^^  ^''  T^'^,'^  respectfully, 
sonally  required  of  her Tcr^  dtfJe^nrtLl^'V^  "^  ?"' 
her  arrival  at  Stornham  RncfKl  k  ^'  ^^°  "^""^^  a^t«r 
she  was  reeardedTa^;„nn  ]  "^  ''*'?^"  '?  «<^<^  that  somehow 
It  appear^that  Ti  she  h«H  K  "'°''  impudently  in  the  wrong, 
have  been  qute  different  LT  ^"  FT?^'^*^  ^'^^  ^^e  would 
tage  InsteadTa  dSeV  ^^^^^^  ^""'^  u^^^"  ^"  «^^^"- 
ment.  That  seemed  mctA  -.u  ^""^"^  she  was  a  detri- 
everything  she  wTs  told    and  1°"'  '"^'"u^-      ^^^  tried  to  do 

insinuation     Shrdid  not  knowT.^  ^''"^  '^'^  '^^^ 

timidity  were  her  undoTnJ^  T-     m-  ^V  ''^'^  amenability  and 

oughly^„J:;:d'7hemi^es^ttr  «^^^^^^^    ^ev"f "  ^^r" 
could  say  anvthina  thfv  ohoc-       j    lP*^^*^-  .   ^  "cy  knew  they 

only  break  down  nto  cr^S'/"'^;^"J  "*  '^^^^^t  she  would 
being  so  badly  behaved  U^L^^  afterwards  apologise  for 
son  had  been  near  To  defendT!  PJ^^^^t  strong-minded  per- 
promptly  and  her  tyrams  roufed  B.Tt  ^'"'  ^'"^  ^'^^^"'^^ 
tender  of  heart  and  we4  of  natiir.  ^K  ""T  ^  ^^""2  ^''^' 
deal  when  she  was  Jo^  Jj    T'    u^''  "'"^^  to  cry  a  great 

she  was  too  fU?LS  to%^n  .r        'k'  ^'°*'^  *°  ^^^^  "'other 
piness,  t^g^tened  to  tell  the  truth  concerning  her  unhap- 

to'h^u!  "i7fcolTi  \uiT'  °^*'^'^"^:  ^'^^  -o"ld  -«'l 

from  New  York!     Oh    H   ^  5"°???"  °'  ^*ther  or  anybody 
again,  or  Britly  ^rUh^renL^cST^^^^^ 

should  be  heard  J1^  f^v  H^  '^L^'"^,  ''"'^'^^t  lest  her  sobs 
one  of  terror  and  reodsfon  ^"^^h  °'  ^"  ^^^""*^  ''^^  become 
hispa^nising,tff&e"mo^^^^^^^^^^ 

s^-houfLoTrg'thri'^rr  ^^^^  ^^  fedtgueij™- 

little  animal^      ^~^  '^  '^'  ^"^  ««"«  1°^'"  order  of 
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American  women,  he  said,  had  no  t)nception  of  wifely 
duties  and  affection.  He  had  a  great  del  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  wifely  duty.  It  was  part  of  hot  duty  as  a  wife  to 
be  entirely  satisfied  vyith  his  society,  and  to  be  completely 
happy  in  the  pleasure  it  afforded  her.  It  was  her  wifely  duty 
not  to  talk  about  her  own  family  and  palpitatingly  expect 
e  ters  by  every  American  mail.  He  objected  intensely  to  this 
letter  wnting  and  receiving,  and  his  mother  shared  his  preju- 
dices.  *^    ■' 

"You   have  married   an    Englishman,"   her  ladyship   said. 

You  have  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  marry  an  English- 
woman, and  the  least  consideration  you  can  show  is  to  let 
Wew  York  and  Nine-hundredth  street  remain  upon  the  other 

StoUam  Co^[^^"  "^'   "°^  '"^'^^  °"   ^-^^'"^   »hem   into 
The  Dowager  Lady  Anstruthers  was  very  fine  In  her  pic- 
ture of  h^r  mental  condition,  when  she  realised,  as  she  seemed 
periodically  to  do,  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  her  son 
to  make  a  respectable  marriage  with  a  woman  of  his  own 
nation.     Ihe  unadorned  fact  was  that  both  she  and  Sir  Nigel 
were  infuriated  by  the  simplicity  which  ,  lade  Rosalie  slow  In 
comprehending  that  it  was  proper  that  the  money  her  father 
allowed  her  should  be  placed  In  her  husband's  hands,  and  left 
there  with  no  indelicate  questioning.     If  she  had  been  an  Eng- 
lish  girl  matters  would  have  been  made  plain  to  her  from  the 
hm   and    arranged    satisfactorily    before    her   marriage.      Sir 
Nigels  mother  considered  that  he  had  played  the  fool,  and 
would  not  believe  that  New  York  fathers  were  such  touchy, 
sentimental  idiots  as  not  to  know  what  was  expected  of  them. 
1  hey  wasted  no  time,  however,  In  coming  to  the  point,  and 
m  a  measure  it  was  the  vicaress  who  aided  them.    Not  she  en- 
tirely, however. 

Since  her  mother-in-law's  first  mention  of  a  possible  son 
whose  wife  would  eventually  thrust  her  from  her  seat  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  Rosalie  had  several  times  heard  this  son 
referred  to.  It  struck  her  that  In  England  such  things  seemed 
discussed  with  more  freedom  than  In  America.  She  had  never 
heard  a  young  woman's  possible  family  arranged  for  and  made 
the  subject  of  conversation  in  the  more  crude  atmosphere  of 
INew  York.  It  made  her  feel  rather  awkward  at  first.  Then 
she  began  to  realise  that  the  son  was  part  of  her  wifely  duty 
also;  that  she  was  expected  to  provide  one,  and  that  he  was 
in  some  way  expected  to  provide  for  the  estate— to  rehabilitate 
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I J  J    ,  -  /-^  because  her  father,  beine  a  rich  man 

would  provide  for  him.    It  had  also  struck  her  that  in  EnS 

••  nrnvT'-'  ?  ''"^'"^  '^  expectation  that  someone  wouM 
provide  for  someone  else,  that  relatives  even  by  marriaee 
were  supposed  to  "make  allowances"  on  which  it  uTs  Se 
proper  for  other  persons  to  live.  Rosalie  had  been  a?cus! 
tomed  to  a  community  in  which  even  rich  men  worked  and 
in  which  young  and  able-bodied  men  would  have  felt  rather 
indignant  if  aunts  or  uncles  had  thought  it  necessa  y  to  pen- 
sion  them  off  as  if  they  had  been  impotent  pauper^  It  was 
Rosalies  son  who  was  to  be  "provided  for  "  in  this  case  and 
who  was  to  "  provide  for  "  his  father.  ' 

several  "T"  ^^"^^  ^  '°"'u>"  T'^^'-'"-^''»^  ^ad  remarked 
the  estale."       ^^^"^  «>meth.ng  will  be  done  for  Nigel  and 

hJc'''  ^fu  ^J'"  'u'"^  ^^°"'  '^"^  ^«*^  I'""  f^n  days  in  the 
house  and  had  set  her  not-too-quick  brain  working.  She  had 
already  begun  to  see  that  life  at  Stornham  Court  was  not  the 
luxurious  affair  It  was  in  the  house  in  Fifth  Avenue.  7°hings 
were  shabby  and  queer  and  not  at  all  comfortable.  Fires  wer*. 
not  lighted  because  a  day  was  chilly  and  gloomy.     She  had 

Zrn  /t  ^'  °  •^'"  '^^  ^^'^^^""^  ^"'^  her  mother-in-lavv  had 
hrC/J':JZ  extravagance  in  a  manner  which  took 

In  "tI/v^'T  '"  i^w","?  y°"  h*v«  yo"'-  house  at  furnace  heat 
Thlfl'  K^'f  ^•.  ^^"'  vvastefulness  and  self-indulgence! 
That  IS  why  Americans  are  old  women  at  twenty.    They  are 

S  uffini'^K'"'*  r'^'''-i  ^^   '^'   ""healthy   lives   they   kaS 

bJethTng\tfS\in'''   ^""^   ^'    '°^    '''''    ^'    -- 

shrh^enli?  "n^^  "°'  ^*  /''"  ™°'"'"*  '■'^^"  «"y  ^'^hered  and 
meJed  ^  usual.'^°'"'"  "^  '^'"'^'  ^"'  '^'  ^^"^^^^  ^^  ''^^^ 

"  buJ'J^  "r'  '°^^  T'^^^  ^°'  ^'•^^  •"  J"^y'"  =he  answered, 

but  we—we  never  think  fires  extravagant  when  we  are  not 

comfortable  without  them."  vvc  ^re  nor 

ladvs^i^n^  '^'^^^  '^'^'l"  '^^".''  ''  '"   England,"  said   her 
eST;  hr-       k'"  ^°"  ^"V'l  «  daughter,   I  hope  you  do  not 
Thi  ?  ^f  "P.^  ^^^''^  ^'■^  brought  up  in  New  York." 

This  was  the  first  time  Rosalie  had  heard  of  her  daughter 
f"l  t  ^"^  "°'  ready  enough  to  reply.  She  naturally  vveni 
mto  her  room  and  cried  again,  wondering  xvhat  her  father 
and  mother  would  say  if  they  knew  that  bedroom  fires  were 
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consycrcd  vulgarly  extravagant  by  an  impressive  member  of 
the  British  aristocracy. 

•  ^''\-n^*  ""^  ^^  ^"  '*^^°"^  ^*  ^^^  ^''"^  »"d  ^^as  P'VPn  to  feci- 
mg  chilly  and  miserable  on  wet,  windy  days.  She  used  to 
cry  more  than  ever  and  was  so  desolate  that  there  were  days 
when  she  used  to  go  to  the  vicarage  for  companionship.  On 
such  days  the  vicar  s  wife  would  entertain  her  with  stories  of 
the  villafiers  catastrophes,  and  she  would  empty.her  purse  upon 
the  tea  table  and  feel  a  little  consoled  because  she  was  the 
means  of  consoling  someone  else. 

,./',l^"c^^°KT-''  P^^'^^""  yo"""  vanity  to  play  the  Lady  Boun- 
titul,  bir  Nigel  sneered  one  evening,  having  heard  in  the 
vulage  what  she  was  doing. 

..  ii!r'~n ''^  ^h'?V^^^  °^  ^"'^^  *  ^^'"S-"  she  stammered  feebly. 
Mrs.  Brent  said  they  were  .0  poor." 

"You  throw  your  money  about  as  if  you  were  a  child," 
said  her  mother-in-law.  "  It  is  a  pity  it  is  not  put  in  the 
hands  of  some  person  with  discretion." 

It  had  begun  to  dawn  upon  Rosalie  that  her  ladyship  was 
deeply  convinced  that  either  herself  or  her  son  would  be  admir- 
ably discreet  custodians  of  the  money  referred  to.     And  even 
the  dawning  of  this  idea  had  frightened  the  girl.     She  wns  so 
inexperienced  and  ignorant  that  she  felt  it  might  be  possible 
that  in  England  one's  husband  and  one's  mother-in-law  could 
do  what  they  liked.     It  might  be  that  they  could  take  posses- 
sion  of  ones  money  as  they  seemed  to  take  possession  of  one's 
self  and  one  s  very  soul.     She  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
give  them  money,  and  had  indeed  wondered  frequently  if  she 
might  dare  to  offer  it  to  them,  if  they  would  be  outraged  and 
insulted  and  slay  her  in  their  wrath  at  her  purse-proud"  daring, 
bhe  had  tried  to  invent  ways  in  which  she  could  approach  the 
subject,  but  had  not  been  able  to  screw  up  her  courage  to  any 
sticking  point.     She  was  so  o  'erpowered  by  her  consciousness 
that  they  seemed  continually  to  intimate  that  Americans  with 
money  were  ostentatious  and   always  laying   stress   upon   the 
amount  of  their  possessions.     She  had   no  conception  of  the 
primeval  simpleness  of  their  attitude  in  such  matters,  and  that 
no  ceremonies  were  necessary  save  the  process  of  transferring 
sufficiently  large  sums  as  though  they  were  the  mere  right  of 
the  recipients.     She  was  taught  to  understand  this  later.     In 
the  meantime,  however,  ready  as  she  would  have  been  to  give 
large  sums  if  she  had  known  how,  she  was  terrified   by  'he 
thought  that  it  might  be  possible  that  she  could  be  deprived  of 
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.•  bank  account  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  sort  of 
dependent  upon  the  humours  of  her  lately  acquired  relations. 
t)he  thought  over  this  a  good  deal,  and  would  have  found  im- 
mensc   relief   if  she  dared   have  consulted   anyone.     But  she 
could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  reveal  her  unhappiness  to  her 
people,      hhe   had    been   married   so   recently,   everybody   had 
thought  her  marriage  so  delightful,  she  could  not  bear  that  her 
Jather  and  mdlhcr  should  be  distressed  by  knowing  that  she 
was  wretched.     She  also  reflected  with  misery  that  New  York 
would  talk  the  matter  ove4-  excitedly  and  that  finally  the  news- 
papers would  get  hold  of  the  gossip.     She  could  even  imagine 
mtervieweri  calling  at  the  house  in  Fifth  Avenue  and  endcav- 
ounng  to  obtain  particulars  of  the  situation.    Her  father  would 
be  angry  and  refuse  to  give  them,  but  that  wr  ild  make  no  dif- 
terence ;   the  newspapers  would  give  them  and  everybody  would 
read  what  they  said,  whether  it  was  true  or  not.    She  could  not 
possibly  write  facts   she  thought,  so  her  poor  little  letters  were 
restrained  and  unlike  herself,  and  to  the  warm-hearted  souls  in 
rsew  York,  even  appearing  stif?  and  unaffectionate,  as  if  her 
aristocratic  surroundings  had  chilled  her  love  for  them.     In 
tact,  It  became  far  from  easy  for  her  to  write  at  ail,  since  Sir 
XNigel  so  disapproved  of  her  interest  in  the  American  mail.    His 
objections  had   indeed  taken  the  form  of  his  feeling  himself 
quite  within  his  rights  when  he  occasionally  intercepted  letters 
trom  her  relations,  with  a  view  of  finding  out  whether  they 
contained  criticisms  of  himself,  which  would  betray  that  she 
had  been  guilty  of  indiscreet  confidences.     He  discovered  that 
she  had  not  apparently  been  so  guilty,  but  it  was  evident  that 
there  were  moments  when  Mrs.  Vanderpoel  was  uneasy  and 
disposed   to   ask   anxious  questions.      When   this  occurred   he 
destroyed  the  letters,  and  as  a  result  of  this  precaution  on  his 
part  her  motherly  queries  seemed  to  be  ignored,  and  she  sev- 
eral times  shed   tears  in  the  belief  that   Rosy  had   grown   so 
patrician  that  she  was  capable  of  snubbing  her  mother  in  her 
resentment  at  feeling  her  privacy  intruded  upon  and  an  unre- 
nned  eitusiveness  shown. 

n"  L^"^^M  ^  '7,^K^^  beginning  not  to  care  about  us  at 
ail,  Betty,     she  said.        I  couldn't  have  believed  it  of  Rosy 
bhe  was  always  such  an  affectionate  girl." 

"I   don't  believe  it   now,"   replied   Betty  sharply.      "Rosy 

rknoV;^'°'^    ^         *""*  **"''''  "''•     ^^''  ^^""^  "^^  ^'S^^' 
Sir  xN-igei's  Intention  was  that  there  should  be  as  little  inter- 
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course  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Stomhmm  Court  as  wa« 
poMible.  Among  other  things,  he  did  not  intend  that  a  lot  of 
American  relations  should  come  tumbling  in  when  they  chose 
to  cross  the  Atlantic.  He  would  not  have  it,  and  took  dis- 
creet steps  to  prevent  any  accident  of  the  sort.  He  wrote  to 
America  occasionally  himself,  and  knowing  well  how  to  make 
himself  civilly  repellent,  so  subtly  chilled  his  parents-in-law  as 
to  discourage  in  them  more  than  once  their  halt-formed  plan 
of  paying  a  visit  to  their  child  in  her  new  home.  He  opened, 
read  and  recloscd  all  epistles  to  and  from  New  York,  and  while 
Mre.  Vanderpocl  was  much  hurt  to  find  that  Rosalie  never 
condescended  to  make  any  response  to  her  tentatives  concern- 
ing her  possible  visit,  Rosalie  herself  was  mystified  by  the  fact 
that  the  journey     to  Europe  "  was  never  spoken  of. 

1  don  t  see  why  t'ley  never  seem  to  think  of  coming  over," 
she  said  plaintively  one  day.  "They  used  to  talk  so  much 
about  It. 

u^iV^^^"    ejaculated    the    Dowager    Lady    Anstruthers. 
Whom  may  you  mean  ?  " 

"Mother  and  father  and  Betty  and  some  of  the  others." 
Her  mother-in-law  put  up  her  eye-glasses  to  stare  at  her. 
^^  Ihe  whole  family?"  she  inquired. 

II  Pr*  m"  "°^^  "^*"y  °^  ^^e'"'"  Rosalie  answered. 
A  family  is  always  too  many  to  descend  upon  a  young 
woman  when  she  is  married,"  observed  her  lady^^hip  unmovedly. 
Nigel  glanced  over  the  top  of  his  Times. 

"I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  it  would  not  do  at  all."  he 
put  m. 

Il^hy— why  not?"  exclaimed  Rosalie,  aghast. 

u  ™"e"cans  don't  do  in  English  society,"  slightingly. 
But  they  are  coming  over  so  much.  They  like  London  so- 
all  Americans  like  London." 

"  Do  they?"  with  a  drawl  which  made  Rosalie  blush  until 
the  trars  started  to  her  eyes.  "I  am  afraid  the  sentiment  is 
scarcely  mutual." 

Rosalie  turned  and  fled  from  the  room.  She  turned  and 
fled  because  she  realised  that  she  should  burst  out  crying  if 
she  waited  to  hear  another  word,  and  she  realised  that  of 
late  she  seemed  always  to  be  bursting  out  crying  before  one 
or  the  other  of  those  two.  She  could  not  help  it.  They  always 
seemed  to  be  implying  something  slighting  or  scathing.  Thev 
were    always   puttmg    her    in    the   wrong    and    hurting    her 
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on  the  mossv  tntnk  nt  .  un      1  "racupn,  she  sank  down 

I  can't  hMr  Si     K  *•    •l'"  ^  ^°''^'  mother;  I'm  so  .11 

and  Sort      'n/tdt/nTn  '™?'  "T"*  T"  •"''  '™  «>«•» 
.man  c™,ur.s  dun.  c^„,7o  trYtW"  '"  •™''  """  '^■' 

3  ^••t:i---.ve''„"ft:,;f^;5::;  .r,  :,^™  „r: 

S-  *•  ^^"["h^f"  ^^'as  a  conservative  old  vlllaee  wher,.  tL 
distinction  between  the  trpni-rtr  or.^  tu  *''"age,  wnere  the 
martprl     TK»      1  f^^"*^  and   the  peasants  was  clearlv 

7hJ^A  -A  ,V^\^^^'^  "'^'■'^  P"^^'ed  by  Sir  Nigel's  wife  h„t 
they  decided  that  she  was  kind,  if  unusual.  ^  '  ^"* 

w.  p„.„c;.  ■■  sh^=^r=4ra  t:°x 'r  ™1' 
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hld'trSeM  \Z  ^'■'  ■"  ''  «^^'  '^'^  -»  house  he 
to  the  e  ou^d  H^iTi  ^'^"''"^  ["P^"  .^•^'"K  been  burned 
the  def.n,   L   i        J"*'  °"^.."^  *"'  ^h''^f<^"  '"  the  fire,  and 

clo,h;„K  enough  ,0  mate  rlLrf"   """rl,  '"'"'""'  ""'' 
of  luxury.  ''^  coinforlabU  to  the  vcrjc 

of"th"',Sr'l,e''J"hf  '":•' R°»l'''  K'-xvine  «fth  m,„,„ri„ 

book  with  me  bccausT^  m,Z  f    ^  t  '  '^'°"'='".  "'"  '^"'"'^ 

:af 'al,""  7 ?"  -a-T- 'h:u,S"fuS  ilT;± 

i,„lT  r         ,      '''"  '"'  y"'  ■"  make  you  a  cheque  for  i 

bu-nil'ivr  hrre"i:^  -'«"  --  i>-»a"aT„-s\: 

Ihe  vvx)man  gasped  for  breath  and  turned  Dale      She  wnc 

"=f ra  .ir''^shri"r'me^^^:&  x'^'  "-• 

turned  pale  also  ^"*^  vicaress 

is  too  tch^'ir^^^^^^^  ^''^  ""^^'y  A—'-".  >t-e 

Too  much  I"  exclaimed  Rosalie.     "They  have  lost  everv 

thing,  you  know;  their  hayricks  and  cattl^as  well  L  Sr" 

T/'  ^n^""'  ''  ^'°"'f  be  half  enough."  ^''''" 

her      4;7 •'^'^"^^"^,  ^"  i"*°  ''^'^  ^'^«^'«  sf"dy  and  talked  to 

we;e  nor  r'*^-'"'  "'P^""  *^*'  '"  ^"^''^^  ^'"4^  such  things 
were  not  done  m  a  manner  so  casual,  as  if  they  were  the  meS 

Zl,  "^  V"^°"^'dered  feeling,  as  if'  they  were  quTte  natTral 

cr  ed'  '  ''tr  r  '^""'*"u  P™"  "^'^f^'^"-     When  CaH 
R^^n;        P"twhynot-whynot?    They  ought  to  be  "     \lrl 

gatheredin  TVe^Td'"  T*'^  '"f^^  \"'^^  ^'-^-    Rosalie  on^: 
garnered   m  a  bewildered  way  that  there  ought  to  be  mnri 

ceremony    more  deliberation,  more  holding  off.  before  a  per' 
son  of  rank  mdulged  in  such  munificence.    The  recSt  ouX 

They  will  think  vou  will  A^  a„,.*t,«  ^  f      *i, 
"  <?/»  f  «M-ii  »'      -J  T     .   a"5t.ung  fur  them. " 

mnn*,?     k      '  u     '^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  Anstruthers.  "if  I  have  the 
money  when  they  are  in  such  awful  trouble.     Supp^  we 
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Brenr     ""f"'*  Sir  NiKcI-th.t  i.  quite  different/'  «iid   Mrs. 

might  have  been  important  that  you  should  receive  "t  earlv '' 
isH?v"i.  '^C'f^V^JrH  '"""'  And  ,h.  p„s,.„k 
come  over  from  Amerfca—could  th«5    Wt,„  •"'  ^'" 

But  she  swept  the  tears  away  and  read  thl:  ""'"'• 
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DiA»  Dauomtir: 

quite  undtm.na  why  you  L  n,?,  !L  'll'"-     ^Y'  ''""' 

h.vinK  ha,l  diph.hcrU  in  IW     V  ^J", '°  ''™*  *'*'«  I"" 

i«.".  Prrh.^  r:L^  ;„"jtn .L"  ''.t ""-ic"", """' 

time*  go  wrone  in  the  mall    -«  i  T  •*^*     '  "'"»^*  '*"  '«''"^* 

thouKht  a  letter  his  C  I  r  Tu"''j""^  y^"''  '"«»hcr  h« 
•mT,;d  to  o  «Vt  to  retr  ri"Vh-  ^^'  w  "^'^'  "^  ^•«"»*^  ^ou 
Bettv  at  a  |.'rfn  k     t    i  '°   .'"«*•     ^^«  "me  over  to  leave 

from  you  «^med  T  maki  h.    K      ^^'Pt^heria  and  not  hearing 

I  am  sorry,  daughter  thit^r  ha.  »  ^^"  '"'"J'  ^°  J«'"  y°"- 
not  see  eaJh  othfr  It  s^m*  .^  '"'"•*'  °".'  '^^'  ^'«  *^°"ld 
But  I  am  veiy^  glad  hZve?  Z  '""'  """'  ^^^  '^^'  "»' 
really  like  EngHsh  mi  J?  we  had  .'  ^""^  "'^  ?"  ^^"  «"d 
would  be  delightful  Your  Zlu  *  T  f°''  '*  ^  ^'^  ""^^^  't 
very  much  to  h«r  of  all  vou -^  J'**  ^  •'°'"  '"^  "«"*« 
that  we  may  have  ^tt^^;  CkXt"xf  ^e  wiro^"-"«^ 
lour  afJectionate  father. 

Rbuben  L.  Vanderpoel. 

she''7ai''^ciSg':hTUT";n^  ^r''T\  "^  ^^^^  — 

from  side  to  side  Now  In^  Ih  t"  ^""^'  *"^  «agg"ing 
short  cries,  liketi  animal's  Shi*"  'l'  ,"""^^  ''V^'hle  littlf 
and  now  and  then  with  the  clenched  hTnd  ""'  ?!^T^"°»h'"K. 
was  crushed  striking  a  shar^  blow  jf  her  br  L"^"*^  ''*  '^"^' 

Hay'lTas'tu-gVtt^^^  J^^J^  she^T^nounted  on  the 

feet  and  she  fell  on  her  k^LfLn^  '  '  k,","  '^''''  ^^"^^t  her 
she  dashed   acro^thr  hu^  da'k   ji^^t^^^^^  g^P-g; 

against  the  door  of  ♦he  mnrm-L  '  ^'  ^"'''"e  ^"^^'f 
died,  haggard-eyed  and  wThT^/°°"''  .'PP'^*'-'^^.  d'shev- 
white  face  befX  th*  Dow  ^'!''  P^''^*^  °"  her  wild, 
feet:  ^  Dowager,  who  stancd  angrily  to  her 
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«.^Pl7  XiK  'J';^  '&  >  ••  'H.  «.r.  r.„J.    ■• ,  „,n 
l.y«ric  lirirf  ,„r r.™   Vh  "L   "?'l  '"•"',»!"'  l>«rrbrokc„. 

h.r ,;?,"::,  !';:„TJd''i  t  ii':;'.tjr=  ""^ """ """  -'- 
cried  z'Kor;:,":^!;^  "'"i  T'  -"?'"""!  "'■""''•• 

New  York!    You  have  kni/      1  Vatu^V""'  '^'"'~<^'  ^"^ 
wicked  thing! ''  '  '"''''^  '"'^'     ^^^  ^^^  yo"  do  such  a 

He  looked  at  her  with  elarincr  ^vm    Tf  -  _      l 

man  «  ever  in  ,h.  nio^d 'o  ^^k  h?»'L  ,o  "d™^h™  "  ■='""'■ 
mongers  do,  he  was  in  th„  „™J      i?    u  »» ,"™tn.  "S  coster- 

-     **     ' «     ii:3n. 
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"nyeliinE.  "'''  ''»"  ''"""I''"  »'  '■'It 

hi.",mi,/""V*;'.';,!;f.tr:. ','""■;■  ^'  «"•""■•  '"'"■  •'"■v-n 

"  1  hey  have  gone — KoncI  "  wailed  Rmal.V     "V  • 

htr      "I  ul'n'  '";''>•■■"'. "Vine. I"  or,lrrr,l  Sir  Nisrl    ,lnkm,r 

kin.l  ,0  n,r.    I  loved  p^nV   I  h,'l"      T*''     '•r">l'<'<ly  »»• 

abou.  ^„  .wfui  ,i,:,fs;„d"r„s!;?:,  L™'°  '"^ '"-' "" 

■■h«,u«  .0  vilire^^'S'h;^;    throwmB   .„.ay    hundrcd-pound 

-h.  ^,„„„  „,  .^adv  i^dt^adl  't  '".^s/;"™;?.  «■■"  ^™ 

You  havr  ruined  him."  burst  forth  hi,  moZr      "V 
for  hi,  name  and  prot«n„„"  **"''  '°  '""  "™""'>«  '"  -'-" 

m.Iy.     Sh;anTh:r'^S",;i.,";\.fe';''-r'''''""'^''"'''"- 
.^^Pcd  a  gentleman  Into-.  U;f  Ai^Sa^^r^,,'--^  hM 
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not  the  (Ircmcy  to  pay  for  what  they  had  got.  If  she  had 
been  an  hnnlishwoman.  well  born,  and  of  decent  breeding, 
all  her  fortune  would  have  been  properly  transferred  to  her 
husband  and  he  would  have  had  the  dispensing  of  it.  Her  hus- 
band woul.l  have  been  in  the  position  to  control  her  expendi- 
ture and  see  that  she  did  not  make  a  fool  of  herself.  As  it 
was  she  was  the  derision  of  all  decent  people,  of  all  people 
who  had  been  properly  brought  up  and  knew  what  was  in 
good  taste  and  of  good  morality. 

^JJkt  M^'T'  '^l  ^r^.^"":  ''^°  ^""'^^  f°«h'  and  then  it 
uas  S.r  N.gel.  They  broke  m  on  each  other,  they  interrupted 
one  another  with  exclamations  and  interpolations.  They  had 
so  far  lost  themselves  that  they  did  not  know  they  became 
grotesque  m  the  violence  of  their  fury.  Rofalic's  brain  whirled. 
Her  hysteria  mounted  and  mounted.  She  stared  first  at  one 
and  then  at  the  other,  gapping  and  sobbing  by  turns;  she  swayed 
on  her  feet  and  clutched  at  a  chair. 

"I  did  not  know,"  she  broke  forth  at  last,  trying  to  make 
her  voice  heard  m  the  storm.  "  I  never  understood:  I  knew 
something  made  you  hate  me.  but  I  didn't  know  you  were 
angry  about  money."  She  laughed  tremulously  and  wildly. 
I  would  have  given  it  to  you— father  would  have  given  you 
W^tTk  ^°"^^;'^  ''""  ^°°^  '**  '''''  The  laugh  became  hys- 
W  1  T"i''n  •"«"«S«I",^"^  P"l  after  peal  broke  from 
her,  she  shook  all  over  with  her  ghastly  merriment,  sobbing 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  ^ 

"Oh!  oh!  oh!"  she  shrieked.  "You  see,  I  thought  you 
were  so  aristocratic.  I  wouldn't  have  dared  to  think  of  such 
™on  \.  [bought  an  English  gentleman-an  English  gentle- 
man-^h!  oh!  to  think  it  was  all  because  I  did  not  give  you 
money— just  common  dollars  and  cents  that— that  I  daren't 
*^  o-  %^  ,  "*  ^^"ican  who  could  work  for  himself." 
.rln^'^i  sprang  at  her.    He  struck  her  with  his  open  hand 

?r"l,  t-     't^'  Ti  ^  S'  ''^^''^  '^"^  held  up  her  small,  fever- 
ish,^  shaking  hand,  laughing  more  wildly  than  before. 

You  ought  not  to  strike  me,"  she  cried.     "  You  oughtn't! 

.You  don  t  know  how  valuable  I  am.     Perhaps "  with  a 

little,  crazy  scream-"  perhaps  I  might  have  a  son." 

bhe  fell  in  a  shuddering  heap,  and  as  she  dropped  she  struck 
heavily  against  the  protruding  end  of  an  oak  chest  and  lav  upon 
tte^  floor,  her  arms  flung  out  and  limp,  as  if  she  were  a  dead 
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CHAPTER    V 

ON  BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  ATLANTIC 

In  the  cour«?  of  twelve  years  the  Shuttle  had  woven  steadily 

c^ei7ne%Str  T  "^T^^^^^  '^  ^''"^  •"'^  custom-w?th  in!: 
to  ^7fro  with  Z^^'^V  '''"'"'"''  '^  ^»"8ht  up  and  shot 
drawn  from  nl  I     *1'  °[  Ut^rztuTt  and  art.  threads  of  lif* 

were  bound  rth.^h*"  ')'''''^''  "?^  ^^^  "«»'"'  ""»'»  ^^ey 
were  bound  m  the  fabric  of  its  weaving.     Coldness  there  had 

a^i:nT"cro«  '  ^*"'^'  '"^'  *^'^"^"'^  °^  taste'^d  thought 
VSt^T  ^    u      f»*'  wmetimes  resentment,  but  the  web  in 
Fate  s  hands  broadened  and  strengthened  and  held  fast     Cold 
ness  famtly  warmed  despite  itself ;  taste  and  thought  d' awn  info 
tZl  '°"'^'''  K^'^r'"^   "P«"   '^''''  divergences    grew     nto 

distance  r^sTn.  IV  u'^'  f^^"*  ^°-''"K  ^^'t'^'"  ^P^king 
PrXms  Xh  h',?  V'°  i°^''"^  *"**  P"^^'^^'  inclusions 
B^ks  Tn  th^  fil  n?  '*i-?^  l"^"  ^^""  *^  «"<i  «>'"tions. 
Pirated  edt'ons  nf  f''  vi  ^^T  "'^^^  *^*"  =»  «^1«^-  Cheap. 
Son;  «nj  n  Ir  1  ^"^u '''  '^°'''''  "^"^^^  Quarrelled  over  by 
authors  and  publishers,  being  scattered  over  the  land,  brought 

were^^eTaTwa^'sa^'^^^i^"^^  T'^"^"  °^  places  which 
Z  tL  .  {  was  said  and  done,  the  homes  of  those  who  read 
of  them,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  having  been  the  brrthnlac« 
o  fathers  or  grandfathers.  Some  subtle,  far-reaching  powe^ 
of  na  ure  caused  a  stirring  of  the  blood,  k  vague  unexo^^^d 
yarning  and  lingering  oyer  pages  which  depTcfed  sweef  g^^n 

iTer'chuTch  "T  "'^  ^/'^  "."^""^  °^  nourishment  and  lare" 
grey  church  towers,  red  roofs,  and  village  children  plavin^ 
before  cottage  doors.  None  of  these  things  were  new  to  S 
who  pondered  over  them;  kinsmen  had  dwelt  on  mLonW 

an^'^5  fn^dr^'^'  'nu^^-  '^'''  ^^•^^^^"  ^'^  -" "^  -  ?„ 
awa^a^d  take  on  W  ^-^  ^"""^^T^"  ^r'"^  ^^^  ^''"'=  *«  ^^^e 
stTrrrd  «Icn  •  "  ^  P°'^"?"*  ''°^°"^'  *h*^  5*'"'nK  oi  the  blood 
stirred  also  imaginations,  and  wakened  something  akin  to  homS 
sickness,  though  no  man  called  the  feeling  by  fts  nle  A^d 
this  perhaps,  was  the  strongest  cord  the  Shuttle  wovTand  w^ 
the  true  meaning  of  its  power.     Being  drawn  by  it   America^ 

n  increasing  numbers  turned  their  faces  toward;  thTof^? 
land.     Gradually  it  was  discovered  that  it  was  the  simpS 
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steamer"  whi^^T'^*5  ^"'"'  ^r"  '°  '^'  ^f'^^"  «"«'  ^^k""  ^ 
steamer  wh.ch   landed  one,  after  a  more  or  less  intcrestine 

voyage,  m  Liverpool,  or  at  some  other  convenient  port     F  om 

there  one  went  to  London,  or  Paris,  or  Rome;  in  fact,  whither" 

soever  one's  fancy  guided,  but  first  or  last    t  always ^ed  the 

traveller  to  the  treading  of  green,  velvet  English  tirf      And 

once  standmg  on  such  velvet,  both  men  and  women     oo^ng 

about   them,    felt,    despite  themselves,    the   strange   old    thrilf 

wh.ch  some  of  them  half  resented  and  some  ["rml/ loved 

fJnJ  "'"^  r''  ,°^  ^.T^''*  y'^"'-  *  '*^"K»h  of  time  vvhich  will 
transform  a  l.ttle  g.rl  wearing  a  short  frock  into  a  young 
woman  wearmg  a  long  one   the  pace  of  life  and  the  ordering 

oL  fin?  1^'^  ^''"'"n  '°  ""^'"'J  ^'  ^°  «PP^«^  ^'"^-•nK  when 

Zn  fin  I  •"''  'Vu^'"'  °"  '^'  '"^J«^^-  »"*  °"«  does  not 
Often  find  time.  Changes  occur  so  gradually  that  one  scarcely 
observes  them,  or  so  swiftly  that  they  take  the  form  of  a 
kind  of  amazed  shock  which  one  gets  over  as  quickly  as  one 
experiences  it  and   realises  that  its  cause  is  already  a  fixed 

n.nv"/';f  ^"•'"'^  ^'^*''  ?^  ^"""'^^^  ^'h'^h  have  not  yet  ac- 
quired the  serene  sense  of  conservative  self-satisfaction  and  re- 
pose which  centuries  of  age  may  bestow,  the  spirit  of  life  itself 
IS  the  aspiration  for  change.  Ambition  itself  only  means  the 
insistence  on  change.  Each  day  is  to  be  better  tha'n  ySerday! 
fuller  of  plans,  of  briskness,  of  initiative.  Each  to-day  demands 
of  to-morrow  new  men,  new  minds,  new  work.  A  to-day  which 

st^ct".d  n  k'V.- "'^^  ii'P/  ^''P^°^^'^  "^^^  ^°""tries.  con- 
t^ff  fT  ^"'^*^'"g«' *dded  stories  to  old  ones,  may  consider 
Itself  a  failure,  unworthy  even  of  being  consigned  to  the  limbo 
of  respectable  yesterdays.  Such  a  country  lives  by  leaps  Tnd 
Reutn  v"^'^'  r"  yf-^rhich  followed  the  marriage  of 
fnd  ^ennT     t7'°'^  '  '^^'''  ^'"^K^^  "^^^^  "^^^^  ^"^h  bounds 

fnternZ;.!         •^'^T-^'^'^  ^^'"'^  '"'^'^^^d   «"d   established 
international  social  relations  in  a  manner  which  caused  them 

to  incorporate  themselves  with  the  history  of  both  coun  rf« 

^I^meW 'T"  •  ^r^^'  '^''  ^°"^'"-^  discovered  Ame> 
rr^mc  ,T7^  ^''^""f  ^^^^"  *°  «PP^"  •"  English  drawing- 
rooms  and  Continenta  salons.  They  were  presented  at  court 
and  commented  upon  in  the  Row  and  the  Bois.     Their  litt^ 

gusto.  It  became  understood  that  they  were  amusing  and 
amazing.  Americans  ^' came  in  "  as  the  heroes  and  heofnes  of 
novels  and  stones.     Punch  delighted  in  them  vastly      Sho^ 
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smgularly  InSr«,/ ?«^  .r  '  "^T^  enormously  and  were 
"  cLe  over  '•  fn  Tmanner  L°"'''l^  "",^"  •'mposftion.  The, 
l.-kj   than  that'Sf VX;^r/St";t"^•  ^'^^"^^  ^^^  -^' 

Va!rdX'er"lvTp"X  'JrZ'  "  '^  ^  "^^^^^^^  ^  ^ettlna 
of  them.  She  aw  her  count^  "?'  '°  '?  ''^"'^'  '"  '^'  -"'dst 
literature,  mnocemly  re rokedV'thT^M '  '''  "'^•^-P?"^'  •^' 
youMK  women  contra'cted'w  th  fore.Vn  ranl""'^'^  '''  '^""""i'^S 
t.onately.  gleefully,  rubbm,-  ft  hands  over  ll  /'k  "  '^''■ 
countesses,  its  miladies.  The  iSnerJVan  fZJ  ^'''^^'''\  '^^ 
and  flapped  them  sometimes  a  tVifle  ove?  thT''^  'V''"^' 
natural  and  inevitable  triumph  of  i^svirls  {Wr^^"'  '° 
only  "  Amercan  "  that  surh  thL^!  Uij\  "  "^*  °^  ^o"''s<? 
ruled  the  universe   and  fts  v  n^.   ^    '^T^l  ''"PP""-     America 

a  little,  prettirperhaps      What"cou  d  b^""'"'  '"">'"^  '^ 
course  than   that  AmrnVan  T        ^°"»l.be  more  a  matter  of 

fathers,  brothers  and  hubnnH,"'   ^''"f"  "'^^^    ^'>'  '-^d^^ng 
to  other  landrshould  beJ^^n    '  '"T''''T"'^^,  '"  ^^^'P  ^f^emsclv« 

in  her  growing  up  tarf    ,  ?histt.ta;:d  *"  At  t"  \     ""^^' 
old,  though  she  had  dptpct-^^u      i- "  .      ^^  twelve  years 

liked  to  Lr  people  talk  of  ^f,°^^^'5  ^  "^""^Ke.  she  had  rather 
Stornham  Court  and  of  the  lif^f  ^'k''"'""'^  °^  P'^«=^  I-l^« 
their  houses  in  own  and  countX  '1;  \  ""T"'  °^  """^  '" 
involved  the  descrTotion  of  t^"^*  ^""^  '""^^  "^^'■'^  ^'^vays 
and  tone  had  only  JeTched  h  rTf  '\^  r^'^'  ^^'^"^'^  ^°l°"r 
most  frequently  fiction  "■°"^''  ''^^  "'^'^'"'"  ^^  b^oks, 

a  cMrd."a"d'trS  ^am^^XTsf  ^  °',"T?  '"■"^'  -"  - 
bird  spread  its  ^vk^LlZ^n^V^' TH^  '^^'  '^'  "^^ional 
national  matches  wfs  toucheT  ^  ^^l^cntl,,  subject  of  inter- 
showed  signs  o?r:sLrei^\"oT'and"'thrth^'^  "^^^'■'"^^ 

woman  had  had  pract'c^l  reason,  T"  ^^'""^'^  ^"^'^^  y°""ff 
made  an  astonishing  ^bldb'S^^^  \'^'*  '^'  ^'^ 

used  frequently  to  p'onder  over  fec'aselfLrRos:  T\'^^ 

silent  child,  and  no  one  ^tjtlr:^^:^^^^^ 
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forgotten  Rosy,  how  often  she  pondered  over  her,  how  some- 
times she  had  lain  awake  in  the  night  and  puzzled  out  lines 
of  argument  concerning  her  and  things  which  might  be  true. 

The  one  grief  of  poor  Mrs.  Vanderpoel's  life  had  been  the 
apparent  estrangement  of  her  eldest  child.  After  her  first 
six  months  in  England  Lady  Anstruthers'  letters  had  become 
fewer  and  farther  between,  and  had  given  so  little  informa- 
tion connected  with  herself  that  affectionate  curiosity  became 
discouraged.  Sir  Nigel's  brief  -and  rare  epistles  revealed  so 
little  desire  for  any  relationship  with  his  wife's  family  that 
gradually  Rosy's  image  seemed  to  fade  into  far  distance  and 
become  fainter  with  the  passing  of  each  month.  It  seemed  al- 
most an  incredible  thing,  when  they  allowed  themselves  to  think 
of  It,  but  no  member  of  the  family  had  ever  been  to  Storn- 
ham  Court.  Two  or  three  efforts  to  arrange  a  visit  had  been 
made,  but  on  each  occasion  had  failed  through  s;ine  appar- 
ently accidental  cause.  Once  Lady  Anstruthers  had  been 
away,  once  a  letter  had  seemingly  failed  to  reach  her.  once 
her  children  had  had  scarlet  fever  and  the  orders  of  the  physi- 
cians in  attendance  had  been  stringent  in  regard  to  visitors, 
even  relatives  who  did  not  fear  contagion. 

"  If  she  had  been  living  in  New  York  and  her  children  had 
been  ill  I  should  have  been  with  her  all  the  time,"  poor  Mrs. 
Vandcrpoel  had  said  with  tears.  "  Rosy's  changed  awfully, 
somehow.  Her  letters  don't  sound  a  bit  like  she  used  to  be. 
It  seems  as  if  she  just  doesn't  care  to  see  her  mother  and 
father. 

Betty  had  frowned  a  good  deal  and  thought  Intensely  in 
secret.  She  did  not  believe  that  Rosy  was  ashamed  of  her  re- 
lations. She  remembered,  however,  it  is  true,  that  Clara 
Newell  (who  had  been  a  schoolmate)  had  become  vr^ry  super- 
fine and  indifferent  to  her  family  after  her  marriage  to  an 
aristocratic  and  learned  German.  Hers  had  been  one  of  the 
successful  alliances,  and  after  living  a  few  years  in  Berlin  she 
had  quite  looked  down  upon  New  Yorkers,  and  had  made  her- 
self exceedingly  unpopular  during  her  one  brief  visit  to  her 
relatives.  She  seemed  to  think  her  father  and  mother  undigni- 
fied and  uncultivated,  and  she  disapproved  entirely  of  her 
sister's  dress  and  bearing.  She  said  that  they  had  no  distinc- 
tion of  manner  and  that  all  their  interests  were  frivolous  and 
unenlightened. 

^    ''But  Clara  always  was  a  conceited  girl,"  thought  Betty. 
She  was  always  patronising  people,  and  Rosy  was  only  pretty 
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After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  there  had  been  no  further 
discussion  of  plans  for  visiting  Stornham.  Rosalie  had  be- 
l'!Zn1lJ^Tl^  ^  ^°  fppcar  almost  unreachable.  She  had  been 
prwentcd  at  Court  she  had  had  three  children,  the  Dowager 
Lady  Anstruthers  had  died.  Once  she  had  written  to  her 
father  to  ask  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  he  had  sent  to 
,>  to  n,""'«  seemed  to  want  it  very  much.  She  required 
It  to  ppy  ofj  certam  debts  on  the  estate  and  spoke  touchingly 
of  her  boy  who  would  inherit. 

wJl.^JL  "  "  *^'''^**^  ^°y*  ^"*'"'"  ^^e  ^'°te,  "and   I  don't 
WK  '^  *°  ^^'^^  *°  ^'"^  burdened." 

When  she  received  the  money  she  wrote  gratefully  of  the 

f,lTTl  •*'°'^ •   ^"'  ^'  '.^'  '^"^^^  ""'"y  ^«g"<=ly  ^i  the  pros- 
pect  of  their  seeing  each  other  in  the  future.     It  was  as  if  she 

T  ''"  °''"  remoteness  even  more  than  they  felt  it  themselves. 

nl,!"/  !  mwntime   Bettina   had   been   taken   to   France  and 

placed  at  school  there.     The  resulting  expc  ience  was  an  en- 

lightening    one,    far    more    illuminating    to    the    quick-witted 

American  child  than  it  would  have  been  to  an  English,  French, 

Za       Tu  °"''  ??°  '^""''^  "°'  ^^'"'^  h«d  so  much  to  learn 
and  probably  would  not  have  been  so  quick  at  the  learning. 

Betty  Vanderpoel  knew  nothing  which  was  not  American, 
and  °"]y  .vaguely  a  few  things  which  were  not  of  New  York. 
She  had  lived  in  Fifth  Avenue,  attended  school  in  a  numbered 

clnL'Hy'  t"  ctr"u^T*''  P^^y^^  •"  ^"^  ^'e^"  driven  round 
inn\lZ/  X  t"^^^  'P'"^  ^^*^  ^°^  '^•^"ths  of  the  summer 
of  nlt«  T  qI  ^u^^u'v'  °r  ^°"S  ^^^»"d'  »"d  such  resorts 
iLt  ^U  Ja\^^^  ^'^''^^^  •'"P^'^'^^y  '"  a"  she  saw  and 
knew,  bhe  had  been  surrounded  by  wealth  and  decent  good 
nature  throughout  her  existence,  and  had  enjoyed  her  life  far 
too  much  to  admit  of  any  doubt  that  America  was  the  most 
perfect  country  in  the  world,  Americans  the  cleverest  and  most 
amusing  people  and  that  other  nations  were  a  little  out  of  it 
and  consequently  sufficiently  scant  of  resource  to  render  pity 
without  condemnation  a  natural  sentiment  in  connection  with 
ones  occasional  thoughts  of  them. 

But  hers  was  a  mentality  by  no  means  ordinary.  Inheritance 
h"K-.  *!•'''  had  combined  with  circumstances,  as  it  has  a 
habi  of  doing  .n  all  human  beings.  But  in  her  case  the  com- 
binations  w«-e  unusual  and  produced  a  result  somewhat  re- 
markable.    The  quality  01  brains  which,  in  the  first  Reuben 
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Vanderpocl  had  fxprnsed  itself  in  the  marvellously  successful 
planninjj  and  carrying  to  their  ends  of  commercial  and  finan- 
cial  schemes,  the  absolute  genius  of  penetration  and  calcula- 
tion of  the  sordid  and  uneducated  little  trader  in  »kins  and 
bartcrer  of  goods,  having  filtered  through  two  generations  of 
gradual  education  and  refinement  of  existence,  which  was  no 
longer  that  of  the  mere  trader,  had  been  transformed  in  the 
great-granddaughter  into  keen,  clear  sight,  level-headed  per- 
ceptiveness  and  a  logical  sense  of  values.  As  the  first  Reuhen 
had  known  by  instinct  the  values  of  pelts  and  lands,  Hettina 
knew  by  instinct  the  values  of  qualities,  of  brains,  of  hearts,  of 
circumstances,  and  the  incidents  which  affect  them.  She  was 
as  unaware  of  the  significance  of  her  great  possession  as  were 
those  around  her.  Nevertheless  it  was  an  unerring  thinsi.  As 
a  mere  child,  unformed  and  uneducated  by  life,  she  had  not 
been  one  of  the  small  creatures  to  be  deceived  or  flattered. 

"  She's  an  awfully  smart  little  thing,  that  Betty,"  her  New 
York  aunts  and  cousins  often  remarked.  "  She  seems  to  see 
what  people  mean,  it  doesn't  matter  what  they  say.  She  likes 
people  you  would  not  expect  her  to  like,  and  then  again  she 
sometimes  doesn't  care  the  least  for  people  who  are  thought 
awfully  attractive." 

As  has  been  already  intimated,  the  child  was  crude  enough 
and  not  particularly  well  bred,  but  her  small  brain  had  always 
been  at  work,  and  each  day  of  her  life  recorded  for  her  valu- 
able impressions.  The  page  of  her  young  mind  had  ceased  to 
be  a  blank  much  earlier  than  is  usual. 

The  comparing  of  these  impressions  with  such  as  she  re- 
ceived when  her  life  in  the  French  school  was  new  afforded 
her  active  mental  exercise. 

She  began  with  natural,  secret  indignation  and  rebellion. 
There  was  no  other  American  pupil  in  the  establishment  be- 
sides herself.  But  for  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Vanderpoel 
represented  wealth  so  enormous  as  to  amount  to  a  sort  of 
rank  in  itself,  Bettina  would  not  have  been  received.  The  pro- 
prietress of  the  institution  had  gravely  disquieting  doubts  of 
the  propriety  of  America.  Her  pupils  were  not  accustomed  to 
freedom  of  opinions  and  customs.  An  American  child  might 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously  introduce  them.  As  this 
must  be  guarded  against,  Betty's  first  few  months  at  the  school 
were  not  agreeable  to  her.  She  was  supervised  and  expur- 
gated, as  it  were.  Special  Sisters  were  told  off  to  converse  and 
walk  with  her,  and  she  soon  perceived  that  conversations  were 
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moral,,  and  Rood  n.anncrs,  imperfectly  concralcd  by  the  mask 

EndisraTterl/rif''-'"'"^*'""  ^''^   ^""'^'''^'J    ''"to 

tnglish  after  the  following  manner  the  facts  her  swift  vounc 

tre'tlVa^'  '^'  "•""^  ""P?r'^'^  P"«^"^  ««'d  them;  there 
were  things  it  was  so  mcxcusable  to  do  that  when  doni  their 
mexcusabd.ty  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  crime,  'itre  Tcrl 
movements  expressions,  points  of  view,  which  one  must  avo  d 
as  one  would  avoid  the  plague.  And  they  were  all  things  acts 
repressions,  attitudes  of  .nind  which  Betfina  had  be  n  Smilia; 
with  from  her  infancy  and  which  she  was  well  aware  were 
Yoi  Yn  he'  Tf  'T^'  ^'ir^r'  ^H^l  unobjectionable  in  Sew 
world  Zh-X  'u-  ^'"^  y°J^'  ^^'^'^  ^^^  »h«^  «"t'-<-  oi  the 

Tv  mhrr    V    r'  '"^^"'  "f*^"'  «^y"'  "^"^'^  admirable  than 
any  other  city  known  upon  the  earth. 

If  she  had  not  so  loved  it,  if  she  had  ever  dreamed  of  the 
existence  of  any  other  place  as  being  absolutely  necessary  he 
Tat  alHh^"'  f^It  the  thing  so  bitterly.    But  ft  seemed  i;  '  ej 

Lted  at  trV"''"v  \'^'''''J^J^  '"  '^-^^"'^'^'^   f^^"^h   were  di' 
rccted  at  her  New  York,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  she  was 

tTtei  H'er  fir^'t  ^'  T  ^  T'^"^''  indeed,  a  famify 
weJe  all  ^n  J  I'  ^"  "'°'']"'  ^"  ^^^«^'^^'  and  friends 
speech,  habits,  and  opinions  she  must  conscientiously  avoid.  But 
for  the  instinct  of  summing  up  values,  circumstances,  and  inten- 
tions ,t  IS  probable  that  she  would  have  lost  her  head  let  loose 
Bu.?hT'-T'^  her  tongue,  and  have  become  insubordinate! 
But  the  quickness  of  perception  which  had  revealed  oracticS 

vate'f  pfencr  V  ^"'^"  ^/"'."P^^^'   revealed  to 'he^'thl 
value  of  French  which  was  perfectly  fluent,  a  voice  which  was 

ne  she  I  s';^'1h  ^T"'"^.^'^l^^'"^^  ^•'^'^  °^hers  less  charm! 
ng  she  listened  and  restrained  herself,  learning,  marking,  and 
mwardly  digesting  with  a  cleverness  most  enviable. 

Ai^ong  her  fellow  pensionnaires  she  met  with  discomforting 

hersTlf  hLT'b  '''^"^  ^'^'  ^r  ^'^^'P^'"^  «I^°-  though  if  shf 
herself  had  been  a  less  intellectual  creature  they  might  have 

was"  Z^llZf  ^'^'^°"*  ^^t  Betty,  even  at'twelve  yea"! 
was  intellectual.  Hers  was  the  practical  working  intellect 
which  begins  duty  at  birth  and  doe.  not  lay  down  its  tooh 

ex'rcTes  at  h"er  sMe  dT''  ''?\V"'  'i'^  ^'^^^  -^°  --^^  *hrir 
exercises  at  her  side  did  not  deliberately  enlighten  her.  but  she 
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learned  from  them  in  vague  ways  that  it  was  not  New  York 
which  was  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  Paris,  or  Berlin,  Madrid, 
London,  or  Rome.     Paris  and   London   were  perhaps  more 
calmly  positive  of  themselves  than  other  capitals,  and  were  a 
little  inclined  to  smile  at  the  lack  of  seriousness  in  other  claims. 
But  one  strange  fact  was  more  predominant  than  any  other, 
and  this  was  that  New  York  was  not  counted  as  a  civilised 
centre  at  all ;  it  had  no  particular  existence.    Nobody  expressed 
this  rudely ;  in  fact,  it  did  not  acquire  the  form  of  actual  state- 
ment at  any  time.     It  was  merely  revealed  by  amiable  and 
ingenuous  unconsciousness  of  the  circumstance  that  such  a  part 
of  the  world  expected  to  be  regarded  or  referred  to  at  all. 
Betty  began  early  to  realise  that  as  her  companions  did  not 
talk  of  Timbuctoo  or  Zanzibar,  so  they  did  not  talk  of  New 
York.     Stockholm  or  Amsterdam  seemed,  despite  their  small- 
ness,  to  be  considered.    No  one  denied  the  presence  of  Zanzibar 
on  the  map,  but  as  it  conveyed  nothing  more  than  the  impres- 
sion of  being  a  mere  geographical  fact,  there  was  no  reason 
why  one  should  dwell  on  it  in  conversation.     Remembering 
all  she  had  left  behind,  the  crowded  streets,  the  brilliant  shop 
windows,  the  buzz  of  individual  people,  there  were  moments 
when   Betty  ground  her  strong  little  teeth.     She  wanted   to 
express  all  these  things,  to  call  out,  to  explain,  and  command 
recognition  for  them.    But  her  cleverness  showed  to  her  that 
argument   or  protestation   would   be  useless.     She  could   not 
make  such  hearers  understand.    There  were  girls  whose  inter- 
est in  America  was  founded  on  their  impression  that  magnifi- 
cent Indian  chieftains  in  blankets  and  feathers  stalked  about 
the  streets  of  the  towns,  and  that  Betty's  own  thick  black  hair 
had  been  handed  down  to  her  by  some  beautiful  Minnehaha 
or  Pocahontas.    When  first  she  was  approached  by  timid,  ten- 
tative questionings  revealing  this  point  of  view,  Betty  felt  hot 
and  a:    -vercd  with  unamiable  curtness.     No,  there  were  no 
red  Indians  in  New  York.     There  had  been  no  red  Indians 
in  her  family.     She  had  neither  grandmothers  nor  aunts  who 
were  squaws,  if  they  meant  that. 

She  felt  so  scornfully,  so  disgustedly  indignant  at  their 
benighted  ignorance,  that  she  knew  she  behaved  very  well  in 
saying  so  little  in  reply.  She  could  have  said  so  much,  but 
whatsoever  she  had  said  would  have  conveyed  nothing  to  them, 
so  she  thought  it  all  out  alone.  She  went  over  the  whole  ground 
and  little  realised  how  much  she  was  teaching  herself  as  she 
turned  and  tossed  in  her  narrow,  spotlessly  white  bed  at  night. 
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•rpiing.  comparing   drawing  deductions  from  what  .he  knew 
«nd  d.d  no    know  of  the  two  continents     Her  childith  an«7 

S±rthe"?™r^f  ^  "T^''^'  •^'^  »>"^"  of  RcXX: 
wh^  W  her  •  r  •''^'^  '"  ^"  •  ^°Kic«i  reasoning  power 
m.  urJ«^n  r  •  *"n^  "  "".""y  •"  excellent  and  curiously 
The  morr«  Tat*  i„^h'  T"'^  ^"^  «"''y  educational.  All 
the  tEnS  .h.  1.^  K  H  ^'"""'"^  ''"'^*^  '°^  justification  of 
ine  tnmgs  she  loved,  she  began  to  read  books  such  as  little  ^irl. 
do  not  usually  take  interest  in.  She  found  s^me"ifficultv 'n 
obtammg  them  at  first,  but  a  letter  or  twrTritten  to  hir 
h  rJ'ReXn'  v'  ^a"  ^T^^^^- l^  -ad  what  she T^.'^The 
daulhter  ^H   X,*"'!'^^»   ^"  ^^^Y   ^ond   of   his   youngej 

S  w«^v.H  f  '"  ^""^  •  P'^'"""^  admiration  for  her' 
Which  was  saved  from  becommg  too  obvious  by  the  ever  pres^ 

u  ^'"*^"«n  ««nse  of  humour.  ^ 

J„„  »?"i^  ^^""^  ^°  ^*!  «°'"8  in  for  politics,"  he  said  after  read- 

^V':  bo"t  «"ma7L''i  "^""l*"^  ^"  fim  llst'orb^^U 
F~n!.i  M  L  ""a**  ■*.  ^^^  ^*"  *>«  ««  the  ignorance  of  the 
French  girls  about  America  and  Americans.    She  wants  to  fin 

ment"  stV'?'  "  '!l"  '^^  ""  "-^  out  strong  n  argu- 
inent.  Shes  got  an  understanding  of  the  power  of^nliA  4mrL 
that  would  be  a  fortune  to  her  if  she  were  aTa^."  "*  ^"^ 
It  was  no  doubt  her  understanding  of  the  power  of  iiict* 
wh^h  led  her  to  learn  everything  well  and  to  d^eTop  in  man^ 
directions.  She  began  to  dip  into  political  and  histor  cal  voT 
id^.^'^K'*''.  ^".  ^r'^""'  «"^  ^'hed  to  he  able  to  refute 
w^iiter«te'd  inT'*  herjelf  continuing  to  read  becaui  ,h: 
was  interested  in  a  way  she  had  not  expected.     She  began  to 

^elT.>  -^"^  '^'  ""^'  .?  ^«="'"k  which  was  prophetic 
bhe  made  it  in  answer  to  a  guileless  observation  concerninrthe 

^""YZdonTt  "'"^  ^r"  ^**  ^"PP°-^  *°  be  eSd    ' 

4Hca/'^uiii"'a&e;:ii'^^^^^^^  *^^  '-'-'^^  -  --^  - 

Perhaps,"  said  Betty.  "  But—it  isn't  so  much  that  vou 
W.I  go  to  America,  I  believe  it  will  come  to  you  It'  fike 
?twi;tsT"'**     ^^*^°«"'«*"d  still.     It  goes  and  gets  what 

She  laughed  as  she  ended,  and  so  did  the  other  girls.  But 
m  ten  years  time,  when  they  were  young  women,  ^mc  of 
them  marr.cd,  some  of  them  court  beauti«.  one  of  tS,  rZ 
called  this  speech  to  another,  whom  she  encountered  in  I  i^ 
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port        houte  in  St.   Petersburg,  the  wife  of  the  celebrated 
dipK  n      who  WM  m  owner  being  an  American  woman. 

Bettina  Vanderpoel's  education  was  a  rather  fine  thing.  She 
herself  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  girU  usually  have  to  do 
with  their  own  training.  In  a  few  months'  time  those  in 
authority  in  the  French  school  found  tiiat  it  was  not  necessary 
to  supervise  and  expurgate  her.  She  learned  with  an  inter- 
ested rapacity  which  was  at  once  unusual  and  ama/inu.  And 
•he  evidently  did  not  learn  from  books  alone.  Ilcr  voice,  as 
an  organ,  had  been  musical  and  full  from  babyluMul.  It  began 
to  modulate  itself  and  to  express  things  m«»st  voices  are  inca- 
pable of  expressing.  She  had  been  so  built  by  nature  that 
the  carnage  of  her  head  and  limbs  was  grKwl  to  bchoUl.  She 
acquired  a  harmony  of  movement  which  caused  her  to  lose  no 
ahade  of  grace  and  spirit.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  thought,  of 
•peculation,  and  intentness. 

"  She  thinb  a  great  deal  for  one  so  young,"  was  saul  of  her 
frequently  by  one  or  the  other  of  her  teachers.  One  finally 
went  further  and  added.  "  She  luis  genius." 

This  was  true.  She  had  genius,  but  it  was  not  specialised. 
It  was  not  genius  which  expressed  itself  through  any  one  art.  It 
was  a  genius  for  life,  for  living  herself,  for  aiding  others  to 
live,  for  vivifying  mere  existence.  She  herself  was.  however, 
aware  only  of  an  eagerness  of  temperament,  a  passion  for  see- 
ing, doing,  and  gaining  knowledge.  Everything  interested  her, 
everybody  was  suggestive  and  more  or  less  enlightening. 

II  y  J*''^''^" .  thought  her  original  in  her  fancies.  They 
called  them  fancies  because  she  was  so  young.  Fortunately  for 
her,  there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not  be  gratified.  Most 
girls  preferred  to  spend  their  holidays  on  the  Continent.  She 
elected  to  return  'o  America  every  alternate  year.  She  enjoyed 
the  voyage  and  she  liked  the  entire  change  of  atmosphere  and 
people. 

"  It  makes  me  like  both  places  more,"  she  said  to  her  father 
when  she  was  thirteen.  "  It  makes  me  see  things." 

Her  father  discovered  that  she  saw  everything.  She  was 
the  pleasure  of  his  life.  He  was  attracted  greatly  by  the  inter- 
est she  exhibited  in  all  orders  of  things.  He  saw  her  make 
bold,  ingenuous  plunges  into  all  waters,  without  any  apparent 
consciousness  that  the  scraps  of  knowledge  she  brought  to  the 
surface  were  unusual  possessions  for  a  schoolgirl.  She  had 
youne  views  on  the  politics  and  comm.erri-  nf  different  count.fcs, 
as  she  had  views  on  their  literature.     When  Reuben  Vandcr- 
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that  he  actually  pUccd  a  «,«  «<  •/"n.panmn.  he  dmovered 
of  men  and  sch^n  eT  He  lu'rio  ?''  "^  ^"  •T'"'"«  "»> 
•nd  thc^e  who  worked  them  i^d  ;; '°1U1  Th'""  ""^  "'''"•^« 
nfteruard.  half   with  a  !^'J^^<   u      "'^'^  ^^''"  "^"  "'th  her 

of  finding  comfon  in  her  in^.M  'T""''  ^»'^  ^•^»'  «  «^"»« 
«i,d.  "  '"  ''^  '"tfll'Kcnt  comprehension  of  all  he 

return  to  France.  CjJrmanvori^r'''"".  ^^''^^'^  *''^  "*'"'*  »» 
Mm  ^'^  .11  thin^rrnSc  indtnC  '  Ah""";'  '"^  "^ 
^the  Hench  convent  .he  „.ed  JhTX  ;:!:ht  "bi^^n^t^ 

to'hlr"TatK::'"^^'i[)^J-SJ""r'f^7^'f  «'"^'''  "^^  --^ 
would  be  nice  to  co  rntoT.      *^        ^°T ^^    ^    ^^"^   thinking   it 

entirely   a«    ed X'i^'^^^/  "'X"'*  '?''  T^"  ^'^>'  '  «''"- 

against  her  brother  whrhadUln  •"  •'   ""•-'"''   ''^^''"'"'"2 
Vou  had  better  take  me  a„av  in  •    "  '7'  '^"'^  *  Californian: 
Reuben   Vanderpoel  L2!.H       u'""'^  T'  '"  <^<^''^any." 

better  than  n^osroTtTch^t  d"d'    Her"''   ^"^  '""^'^ 
nes*  underlay  her  lests  an,    K°  ?*  ^"^^  '''^<^"  serious- 

Kreat.  He  srn  her  to  Lhool  in''r''*  ^°'  her  seriousness  was 
years  of  her  schoddays  1w  h.PT'"^  9'"'''''^  '^'"^  "^'v 
reared  upon  the Thol  X  re.ard^d'^h'  ^'  \"''?''  '^^ 
principally  as  a  place  to  wh ;-!,!?  "^  ^^  ^"  school  tVllows 
the  peasantry  em'^raVd  as  ^eert'  """''  ""fortunate  among 
could  become  no    vo?s^for%K^^    uP"^"*^"*^"'   ^h**"    thing? 

United  States  l^Z^rlZl"^^^^^^  ^^""^^^-     '^'"'^ 

t'on   of   the   huge   VVct^rn    r'^  detached  from  any  other  por- 

persons  spoke  casually  of  TndVv'T'?"^  .^"'^^  well-educated 
-•ca."  as  if  there  wee  no  n.r  r''%  J^'"*^  "  ««"^  ^"  ^mer- 
and  Massachusetts  P^'^^'^"'^'"  d'fference  between   Brazil 

.iH  onrask:d'herasXyn:tTt\r'",^.-^^^^  >  ^--h 

very  poor  through   ilT  iWn'     He    '''''  '^'•'''-     '\^'  ^'''^"^^ 
and  he  went  to  America  •'  ''""'  '^''*'°"'  ™o"ey 

;;To  New  York?"  inquired  Bettina. 

"  rtZ  "      '"'■'•    T''^  *°^"  's  called  Concepcion  " 
.    Ihat  IS  not  m  the  Tln.fH   Q.— "  p    ^     "' 

Gainfully.     "It  is  in  Chil]'"'"  "'        ^^^'  ^«*wcred  dis- 

She  dragged  her  atlas  iowards  her  and   found  the  place. 
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*'  See."  the  Mid.  "  It  it  thouMndt  of  mile*  from  New  York." 
Hf  r  companion  wm  •  near-fc'KHtrd,  rather  tlow  girl.  She  peerrd 
•t  the  map.  drawing  •  line  with  her  finger  from  New  York 
to  Concepcton. 

"  Vn,  thry  are  at  a  great  distance  from  one  another."  the 
admitted,  "  hut  they  are  both  in  America." 

"  But  not  both  in  the  United  State*,"  cried  Betty.  "  French 
girli  always  teem  to  think  that  North  and  South  America 
are  the  ume.  that  they  are  both  the  United  State*." 

"  Ye«,"  said  the  slow  girl  with  deliberation.  "  We  do  make 
odd  mistakes  sometimes. '  To  which  she  added  with  entire 
innocence  of  any  ironic  intention.  "  But  you  Americans,  you 
seem  to  feci  the  United  States,  your  New  York,  to  be  all 
America." 

Betty  started  a  little  and  flushed.  During  a  few  minutet 
of  rapid  reflection  she  sat  bolt  upright  at  her  desk  and  looked 
straight  before  her.  Her  mentality  was  of  the  order  which  is 
capable  of  making  discoveries  concerning  itself  as  well  as  con- 
cerning others.  She  had  never  thought  of  this  view  of  the 
matter  before,  but  it  was  quite  true.  To  passionate  young 
patriots  such  as  herxlf  at  least,  that  portion  of  the  map  covered 
by  the  United  States  was  America.  She  suddenly  saw  also 
that  to  her  New  York  had  been  America.  Fifth  Avenue, 
Broadway,  Central  Park,  even  Tiffany's  had  been  "  America." 
She  laughed  and  reddened  a  shade  as  she  put  the  atlas  aside, 
having  recorded  a  new  idea.  She  had  found  out  that  it  was 
not  only  Europeans  who  were  local,  which  was  a  discovery  of 
some  importance  to  her  fervid  youth. 

Because  she  thought  so  often  of  Rosalie,  her  attention  was, 
during  the  passing  years,  naturally  attracted  by  the  many 
things  she  heard  of  such  marriages  as  were  made  by  Americans 
with  men  of  other  countries  than  their  own.  She  discovered 
that  notwithstanding  certain  commercial  views  of  matrimony, 
all  foreigners  who  united  themselves  with  American  heiresses 
were  not  the  entire  brutes  primitive  prejudice  might  lead  one 
to  imagine.  There  were  rather  one-sided  alliances  which  proved 
themselves  far  from  happy.  The  Cousin  Gaston,  for  instance, 
brought  home  a  bride  whose  fortune  rebuilt  and  refurnished 
his  dilapidated  chateau  and  who  ended  by  making  of  him  a 
well-behaved  and  cheery  country  gentleman  not  at  all  to  be 
despised  in  hi?  amiable,  if  light-minded  good  nature  and 
good  spirits.  His  wife,  fortunately,  was  not  a  young  woman 
who  yearned  for  sentiment.     She  was  a  nice-tempered,  prac- 
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^rt  of  ornate  imd  7«  Sh  ^  .*'"'*»^«^'  '»  w-  •  geniiU 
Bettin.  .^Herled  that  Xn  thi  nn"  "**•  *"  ""•^'"••We  f*^, 
*Iw.y.  referred  to  wirh  .  cetlnT  ^ir''"'  "'  •»  ^'^ 
though  one  did  not  exa,.,Iv"S/°"^*^^\^  "*"^'^'»*   «»«« 

Hi.  wife  had  mon^  .nH  ^-        V"''  '"'«'"  ^'•^'  «pected. 
limitation.  t«  r-npn^^i.'^"  •^"""'■•id.  but  there  wee 

b.^d  jnd  wife  werelTo^r  1'  Ze*'^  '"  "''^'^  ^'- 

ton/'  «iJ'B«trnT,''fK"^!^Vv"e1ii;  t  ^^  ^  '"^  ^•- 
it  not "     She  d«u«J  ♦!,.  7     .'•  ^"'  *^«  '»  nrr--  :, 

mark  wa.  unlucky*^    lkttina':,l!r'^'"*'''  T'"*^  »»'«  '' "  ^^ 
took  her  up.  ^        '"'"*•  ^^  ^"  «iii  'n  short     M^k,. 

;;  What  i.  .he  not?  ".he  asked. 

He  .e?t;^l;t.:n?Xt;  h-t  •^''^'-^-^^^^^^ "  -'y  ^'-^ 

buine^^Stronfrfi^t'^^^^^^^^  '--  -^'^  the 

with  the  fienr,  wounded  soin-    of  K^"  ^anderpoel,  combining 

dcred  .Bettin.  brurlhe^^ltiL'r'l  '^""7^"''  «"" 
unsparing  young  eyes  and  w^JaT      """dorned  facts  with 

frocks  were  lengthened    she  leame^^^^  **'''"•     ^^'"  ^er 

more  fineness  of  phr^,  but  ev"    th,„  T  *°  ""'^  '^em  with 
rather  unsparing.  *"  '^en  she  was  sometimes  still 

menroX^'^oS^eV^lThT"'  "'^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  °^  tempera- 

MonLThersr^ut'-Lm'^nT^^^  k"  ^^^   -"v 

than  he  is."  '""'  ""^^  ^e  says  she  is  far  cleverer 

such  delight.  They  were  o^^^/"""'^^' .*^r''  "P°"  ^•th 
When  Betty  heard  them  SDoktnn^°''"ir'^''^  *  Paragraph, 
^taly.  she  observed  tStt  they  were  no?  i^^^' .Germany  or 
rcspectfullv.  It  ««.„,^d  tTL  '  ?  '  ^  *  '■"'^'  ^Po^^en  of 
conversation,  treated  by  thei^e^uds  'Xith  "'''■"^"'  ""^'  '" 
appeared   that  there  had  Jway^  b^„    "l*"*"'  "^'T^'     If 

always  been  some  extremely  prac- 
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tical  reason  for  the  passion  which  had  led  them  to  the  altar. 
One  Kcncraily  ijathercd  that  they  or  their  estates  were  very 
much  out  at  elbow,  and  frequently  their  characters  were  not 
consideretl  admirable  by  their  relatives  and  acquaintances. 
Some  had  been  rather  cold  shouldered  in  ccrtam  capitals  on 
account  of  embarrassing  little,  or  big,  stones.  Some  had  spent 
their  patrimonies  in  riotous  living.  1  hose  who  had  merely 
begun  by  coming  into  impoverished  estates,  and  had  later  at- 
tenuated their  resources  by  comparatively  decent  follies,  were 
of  the  more  desirable  order.  By  the  time  she  was  nineteen. 
Bettina  liaJ  felt  the  blood  surge  in  her  veins  more  than  once 
when  she  heard  some  comments  on  alliances  over  winch  she 
had  seen  her  compatriots  glow  with  affectionate  delight.    ^^ 

"  It  was  time  Ludlow  married  some  girl  with  money,  she 
heard  said  of  one  such  union.  "  He  had  been  playing  the  foo 
ever  since  he  came  into  the  estate.  Horses  and  a  lot  of  stupid 
women.  He  had  come  some  awful  croppers  during  the  last 
ten  years.  Good-enough  looking  girl,  they  tell  me— the  Amer- 
ican he  has  married— tremendous  lot  of  money.  Louldn  t 
have  picked  it  up  on  this  side.  English  young  women  ot  tor- 
tune  are  not  looking  for  that  kind  of  thing.     Poor  old  Billy 

wasn't  gootl  enough."  .        ,    .  .         .  »  ^„. 

Bettina  told  the  story  to  her  father  when  they  next  met. 
She  had  grown  into  a  tall  young  creature  by  this  time.  Her 
l)W,  full  voice  was  like  a  bell  and  was  capable  of  ringing  forth 
a- -me  fine,  mellow  tones  of  irony.  ^      ^^       i   «.,,,„ 

"  And  in  America  we  are  pleased,  she  said,  and  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  are  receiving  the  proper  tribute  of  adoration 
of  our  American  wit  and  beauty.  We  plume  ourselves  on 
our  conquests."  ^      .       ,  ,,. 

"  No,  Betty,"  said  her  father,  and  his  reflective  deliberation 
had  meaning.  "  There  are  a  lot  of  us  who  don  t  plume  our- 
selves particularly  in  these  days.  We  are  not  as  innocent  as 
we  were  when  this  sort  of  thing  began.  We  are  not  as  inno- 
cent as  we  were  when  Rosy  was  married."  And  he  sighed  and 
rubbed  his  forehead  with  the  handle  of  his  pen.  "  Not  as  inno- 
cent as  we  were  when  Rosv  was  married,"  he  repeated. 

Bettina  went  to  him  and  slid  her  fine  young  arm  round  his 
neck.  It  was  a  long,  slim,  round  arm  with  a  wonderful  power 
to  caress  in  its  curves.     She  kissed  Vanderpoel  s  lined  cheek. 

"  Have  you  had  time  to  think  much  about  Rosy?     she  sau1. 

"  I've  not  had  time,  but  I've  done  it,"  he  answered.  "Any- 
thing that  hurts  your  mother  hurts  me.     Sometimes  she  begins 
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to  cry  in  her  sleep,  ami  when  I  wake  her  she  tells  mc  she  has 
been  dreaminp  that  she  has  seen  Rosy." 

"  I  have  had  time  to  think  of  her,"  said  Bettina.  "  I  have 
heard  so  much  of  these  things.  I  was  at  school  in  Germany 
when  Annie  Butterfield  and  Baron  von  Steindahl  were  mar- 
ried. I  heard  it  talked  alxjut  there,  and  then  my  mother  sent 
mc  some  American  papers." 

She  laughed  a  little,  and  for  a  moment  her  laugh  did  not 
sound  like  a  girl's. 

u  ^^^^^'  '*'*  *"'""^''  °"'  ^^^'y  enough,"  her  father  commented. 

The  papers  had  plenty  to  say  about  it  later.  There  wasn't 
much  he  was  too  good  to  do  to  his  wife,  apparently." 

"There  was  nothing  too  bad  for  him  to  do  before  he  had 
a  wife,"  said  Bettina.  "  He  was  black.  It  was  an  insolence 
that  he  should  have  dared  to  speak  to  Annie  Butterfield.  Some- 
body ought  to  have  beaten  him." 

"  He  beat  her  instead." 

"Yes,  and  I  think  his  family  thought  it  quite  natural. 
They  said  that  she  was  so  vulgar  and  American  that  she  ex- 
asperated Frederick  beyond  endurance.  She  was  not  geboren, 
that  was  it."  She  laughed  her  severe  little  laugh  again. 
"  Perhaps  we  shall  get  tired  in  time,"  she  added.  "  I  think 
we  are  learning.  If  it  is  made  a  matter  of  business  quite  open 
and  aboveboard,  it  will  be  fair.  You  know,  father,  you  always 
said  that  I  was  businesslike." 

There  was  interested  curiosity  in  Vanderpocl's  steady  look 
at  her.  There  were  times  when  he  felt  that  Betty's  summing 
up  of  things  was  v\ell  worth  listening  to.  He  saw  that  now  she 
was  in  one  of  her  moods  when  it  would  pay  one  to  hear  her  out. 
She  he'd  her  chin  up  a  little,  and  her  face  took  on  a  fine  still- 
ness at  once  sweet  and  unrelenti.ig.  She  was  very  good  to 
look  at  in  such  moments. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  you  have  a  particularly  level  head 
for  a  girl." 

"  Well,"  she  went  on.  "  What  I  see  Is  that  these  things  are 
not  business,  and  they  ought  to  be.  If  a  man  comes  to  a  rich 
American  girl  and  says,  '  I  and  my  title  are  for  sale.  Will  you 
buy  us?  '  If  the  girl  is— is  that  kind  of  a  girl  and  wants  that 
kind  of  man,  she  can  look  them  both  over  and  say,  '  Yes,  I  will 
buy  you,'  and  it  can  be  arranged.  He  will  not  return  the 
rnoncy  if  he  is  unsatisfactory,  but  she  cannot  complain  that  she 
has  been  deceived.  She  can  only  complain  of  that  when  he  pre- 
tends that  he  asks  her  to  marry  him  because  he  wants  her  for 
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his  wife,  because  he  would  want  her  for  his  wife  if  she  were  as 
poor  as  himself.  Let  it  be  understood  that  he  is  property  for 
sale,  let  her  make  sure  that  he  is  the  kind  of  property  she  want* 
to  buy.  Then,  if,  when  they  are  married,  he  is  brutal  or  im- 
pudent, or  his  people  are  brutal  or  impudent,  she  can  say,  '  I 
will  forfeit  the  purchase  money,  but  I  will  not  forfeit  myself. 
I  will  not  stay  with  you.'  " 

"Th-y  would  not  like  to  hear  you  say  that,  Betty,"  said  her 
father,  rubbing  his  chin  reflectively. 

1-l'  ?^°' "j'^*^  answered.  "  Neither  the  girl  nor  the  man  would 
like  It,  and  it  is  their  business,  not  mine.  But  it  is  practical  and 
would  prevent  silly  mistakes.  It  would  prevent  the  girls  being 
laughed  at.  It  is  when  they  are  flattered  by  the  choice  made 
of  them  that  they  arc  laughed  at.  No  one  can  sneer  at  a 
man  or  woman  for  buying  what  they  think  they  want,  and 
throwing  it  aside  if  it  turns  out  a  bad  bargain." 

She  had  seated  herself  near  her  father.  She  rested  her  elbow 
slightly  on  the  table  and  her  chin  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand. 
She  was  a  beautiful  young  creature.  She  had  a  soft  curving 
mouth,  and  a  soft  curving  cheek  which  was  warm  rose.  Taken 
in  conjunction  with  those  young  charms,  her  next  words  had 
an  air  of  incongruity. 

"  You  think  I  am  hard,"  she  said.  "  When  I  think  of  these 
things  I  am  hard— as  hard  as  nails.  That  is  an  Americanism, 
but  It  IS  a  good  expression.  I  am  angry  for  America.  If  we 
are  sordid  and  undignified,  let  us  get  what  we  pay  for  and  make 
the  others  acknowledge  that  we  have  paid." 

She  did  not  smile,  nor  did  her  father.  Mr.  Vanderpoel,  on 
the  contrary,  sighed.  He  had  a  dreary  suspicion  that  Rosy,  at 
least,  had  not  received  what  she  had  paid  for.  and  he  knew  she 
had  not  been  in  the  least  aware  that  she  had  paid  or  that  she 
was  expected  to  do  so.  Several  times  during  the  last  few  years 
he  had  thought  that  if  he  had  not  been  so  hard  worked,  if  he 
had  had  time,  he  would  have  seriously  investigated  the  case  of 
Rosy.  But  who  is  not  aware  that  the  profession  of  multi- 
millionaire does  not  allow  of  any  swerving  from  duty  or  of 
any  interests  requiring  leisure? 

"  I  wonder,  Betty,"  he  said  quite  deliberately,  "  if  you  know 
how  handsome  you  are  ?  " 

"Yes,"  answered  Bettina.  "  I  think  so.  And  I  am  tall.  It 
IS  the  fashion  to  be  tall  now.  It  was  Early  Victorian  to  be 
little.  The  Queen  brought  in  the  '  dear  little  woman,'  and 
now  the  type  has  gone  out." 
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po:7'Vhl'!  IZ^out  tir '''-'''  •°°"'" '-''  ^'"^ 

pie  have  a  monnm-nf-  f  monomania,  father.     Some  peo- 

coumer/'  '*^'"^  *  ^'^^"^   ^'■°'"  the  ducal   remnant 
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chanter    bur  let  c„ol,  '   *°^*^   '"sipidity,   virago  or  en- 

street  ".'n  IK    A  ""  ""'^  *"t"  »  ^°<"n  or  appear  in  the 

dX  awaSTo  ,L°'  '""•"  "'''?"^  ""'°-'''  """^  ™«i- 
mlT,  «  J  .1  ^    ?  *'  possession  of  ent  r-  physical  beartv 
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that  no  wish  need  remain  unfulfilled,  no  fancy  ungratlfied. 
Even  at  sixteen  Betty  was  a  long-limbed  younj;  nymph  whose 
small  head,  set  high  on  a  fine  slim  column  of  throat,  mipht  well 
have  been  crowned  with  the  garland  of  some  gotidess  of  health 
and  the  joy  of  life.  She  was  light  and  swift,  and  bcinK  a  crea- 
ture of  long  lines  and  tender  curves,  there  was  pleasure  in  the 
mere  seeing  her  move.  The  cut  of  her  spirited  lip,  and 
delicate  nostril,  made  for  a  profile  at  which  one  turned  to  look 
more  than  once,  despite  one's  self.  Her  hair  was  soft  and  black 
and  repeated  its  colour  in  the  extravagant  lashes  of  her  child- 
hood, which  made  mysterious  the  changeful  dense  blue  of  her 
eyes.  They  were  eyes  with  laughter  in  them  and  pride,  and  a 
suggestion  of  many  deep  things  yet  unstirred.  She  was  rather 
unusually  tall,  and  her  body  had  the  suppleness  of  a  young 
bamboo.  The  deep  corners  of  her  red  mouth  curled  generously, 
and  the  chin,  melting  into  the  fine  line  of  the  lovely  throat,  was 
at  once  strong  and  soft  and  lovely.  She  was  a  creature  of 
harmony,  warm  richness  of  colour,  and  brilliantly  alluring 
life. 

When  her  school  days  were  over  she  returned  to  New  York 
and  gave  herself  into  her  mother's  hands.     Her  mother's  kind- 
ness  of   heart   and    sweet-tempered    lovinjiness   were   touching 
things  to  Bettina.    In  the  midst  of  her  millions  Mrs.  Vander- 
poel  was  wholly  unworldly.     Bettina  knew  that  she  felt  a  per- 
petual homesickness  when  she  allowed  herself  to  think  of  the 
daughter  who  seemed  lost  to  her,  and  the  girl's  realisation  of 
this  caused  her  to  wish  to  be  especially  affectionate  and  amen- 
able.    She  was  glad  that  she  was  tall  and  beautiful,  not  merely 
because  such  physical  gifts  added  to  the  colour  and  ajireeable- 
ness  of  life,  but  because  hers  gave  comfort  and   happiness  to 
her  nwther.     To  Mrs.  Vanderpoel,  to  introduce  to  the  world 
the  loveliest  debutante  of  many  years   was  to  be  launched  into 
a  new  future.    To  concern  one's  self  about  her  exquisite  ward- 
robe was  to  have  an  enlivening  occupation.     To  see  her  sur- 
rounded,  to   watch    eyes   as   they   followed    her,    to   hear   her 
praised,  was  to  feel  something  of  the  happiness  she  had  known 
in  those  younger  days  when  New  York  had  been  less  advanced 
In  Its  views  and  methods,  and  slim  little  blonde  Rosalie  had 
'  come  out  "  in  white  tulle  and  waltzed  like  a  fairy  with  a 
hundred  partners. 

"  I  wonder  what  Rosy  looks  like  now,"  the  poor  woman  said 
Involuntarily  one  day.  Bettina  was  not  a  fair^-.  When  her 
mother  uttered  her  exclamation  Bettina  was  on  the  point  of 
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she^  had  the  air  of  a  Russian  princess. 

the  affect.onatc  maternal  creature.  "She  was  such  a  little. 
shKht  thing  But  she  was  very  pretty.  I  wonder  if  twelve 
years  have  changed  her  much?" 

uV'/  J"''"^'*  towards  her  rather  suddenly, 
to  sec.'°  '^^  '^''^'  "  '°'"'^''"*'  ^^°'«  very  long,  I  am  going 

"  Y^  f«'''  "Claimed  Mrs   Vanderpoel.     "  To  see  Rosy!  " 
Yes.     Betty  answered.     "  I  have  a  plan.     I  have  never 

^s  fiXn^  "•  ^"^'.h*^'^  ^'^  thinking  over  it  ever  sincTi 
was  ntteen  years  old. 

She  went  to  her  mother  and  kissed  her.  She  wore  a  be- 
coming but  resolute  expression. 

"  We  will  not  talk  i:'jout  it  now,"  she  «aid.  "  There  are 
some  thmgs  I  must  find  out." 

ately.  Mrs.  Vanderpoel  sat  down  and  cried.  She  nearly  always 
shed  a  few  tears  when  anyone  touched  upon  the  subject  of 
Kosy.  On  her  desk  wTre  some  photographs.  One  was  of 
Rosy  as  a  little  girl  with  long  hair,  one  was  of  Lady  Anstruthers 
m  her  wedding  dress,  and  one  was  of  Sir  Nigel 

th.-c  l.T"J'^S*'  '^  ^  ^"'l'  ^'^""^  h''"'"  ^he  said,  looking  at 
this  last  but  I  suppose  she  does,  or  she  would  not  be  so 
happy  that  she  could  forget  her  mother  and  sister." 

;.  v^!'^t;'■^l  ^"°^^f  P'^*"'"*'  'h^  ^°^^^^  at.  Rosalie  had  sent 
It  with  the  letter  she  wrote  to  her  father  after  he  had  for- 
warded  the  money  she  asked  for.    It  was  a  little  study  in  ^vater 

shlX^  h  '  ^"f  ""h  \7  \^'^-  ?  .^^  "°*»"""e  but  a  head,  the 
shoulders  being  fancifully  draped,  but  the  face  was  a  peculiar 

3;  nf^K^!?'  over-mature,  and  unlovely,  but  for  a  mouth  at 
once  pathetic  and  sweet. 

.h  "  u^  t  "°^  u   P^^tty  child,"  sighed  Mrs.  Vanderpoel.     "  I 

U^h  1h  •''"  *  T-^'^V.^f I  ^°"'^  h^^«  ^^^  P^^^'ty  babies. 
Ughtred  is  more  like  his  father  than  his  mother." 

<^ImT^^  ^°  ''^'  ^u".'^^"?  '^ter,  of  what  Betty  had  said, 
asked  ^^"^  ^^  '"  ^"  '"'"'^'  ^''"^"'?"  she 

"VVhat  Betty  has  in  her  mind  Is  usually  good  sense,"  was 
his  response.  "  She  will  begin  to  talk  to  me  about  It  presently. 
1  shall  not  ask  questions  yet.     She  Is  probably  thinking  things 
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She  was,  in  truth,  thinking  things  over,  as  she  had  been 
doinn  for  some  time.  She  had  asked  questions  on  several  oc- 
casiiuns  of  Kinjlish  people  she  had  met  abroad.  But  a  school- 
g'>l  cannot  ask  many  questions,  and  though  she  had  once  met 
m  n'onc  who  knew  Sir  Nigel  Anstruthers,  it  was  a  person  who 
di  !iot  know  him  well,  for  the  reason  that  she  had  not  desired 
to  mrcasc  her  slight  acquaintance.  This  lady  was  the  aunt 
of  one  of  Bettina's  fellow  pupils,  and  she  was  not  aware  of 
the  girl's  relationship  to  Sir  Nigel.  What  Betty  gathered 
was  that  her  brother-in-law  was  regarded  as  a  decidedly  bad 
lot,  that  since  his  marriage  to  some  American  girl  he  had 
seemed  to  have  money  which  he  spent  in  riotous  living,  and  that 
the  wife,  v\ho  was  said  to  be  a  silly  creature,  was  kept  in  the 
country,  either  because  her  husband  did  not  want  her  in  Lon- 
don, or  because  she  preferred  to  stay  at  Stornham.  About 
the  wife  no  one  appeared  to  know  anything,  in  fact. 

"  She  is  rather  a  fool,  I  believe,  and  Sir  Nigel  Anstruthers 
is  the  kind  of  man  a  simpleton  would  be  obliged  to  submit  to," 
Bettina  had  heard  the  lady  say. 

Htr  own  reflections  upon  *hcse  comments  had  led  her 
through  various  paths  of  thoup  r.  She  could  recall  Rosalie's 
girlhood,  and  what  she  herself,  s  an  unconsciously  observing 
child,  had  known  of  her  charactci.  She  remembered  the  simple 
impressionability  of  her  mind  She  had  been  the  most  amen- 
able little  creature  in  the  worl'^  Her  yielding  amiability 
could  always  be  counted  upon  as  .  factor  by  the  calculating; 
sweet-tempered  to  weakness,  she  could  be  beguiled  or  dis- 
tressed into  any  course  the  desires  ^f  others  dictated.  An  ill- 
tempered  or  self-pitying  person  could  alter  any  line  of  conduct 
she  herself  wished  to  pursue. 

"  She  was  neither  clever  nor  strong-minded,"  Betty  said  to 
herself.  "  A  man  like  Sir  Nigel  Anstruthers  could  make  what 
he  chose  of  her.     I  wonder  what  he  has  done  to  her?  " 

Of  one  thing  she  thought  she  was  sure.  This  was  that 
Rosalie's  aloofness  from  her  family  was  the  result  of  his  design. 
She  comprehended,  in  her  maturer  years,  the  dislike  of  her 
childhood.  She  remembered  a  certain  look  in  his  face  which 
she  had  detested.  She  had  not  known  then  that  it  was  the 
look  of  a  rather  clever  brute,  who  was  malignant,  but  she 
knew  now. 

"  He  used  to  hate  us  all,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  He  did  not 
mean  to  know  us  when  he  had  taken  Rosalie  away,  and  hf.  did 
not  intend  that  she  should  know  us." 
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She  had  heard  rumours  of  cases  somewhat  parallel,  cases  in 
which  girU'  Uvea  had  become  swamped  in  those  of  their 
husbands,  and  their  husbands'  families.  And  she  had  also 
heard  unpleasant  details  of  the  means  employed  to  reach  the 
desired  results.  Annie  Butterfield's  husband  had  forbidden  her 
to  correspond  with  her  American  relatives.  He  had  ar^^ued 
that  such  correspondence  was  disturbing  to  her  mind,  and  to 
the  domestic  duties  which  should  be  every  decent  woman's 
religion.  One  of  the  occasions  of  his  beating  her  had  been  in 
consequence  of  his  fmding  her  writing  to  her  mother  a  letter 
blotted  with  tears.  Husbands  frequently  objected  to  their 
wives'  relatives,  but  there  was  a  special  order  of  European 
husband  who  opposed  violently  any  intimacy  with  American 
relations  on  the  practical  ground  that  their  views  of  a  wife's 
position,  with  regard  to  her  husband,  were  of  a  revolutionary 
nature. 

Mrs.  VanderpocI  had  in  her  possession  every  letter  Rosalie 
or  her  husband  had  ever  written.  Bettina  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  read  them,  and  one  morning  seated  herself  in  her  own  room 
before  a  blazing  fire,  with  the  collection  on  a  table  at  her  side. 
She  read  them  in  order.  Nigel's  began  as  they  went  on.  They 
were  all  in  one  tone,  formal,  uninteresting,  and  requiring  no 
answers.  There  was  not  a  suggestion  of  human  feeling  in  one 
of  them. 

"  He  wrote  them,"  said  Betty,  "  so  that  we  could  not  say 
that  he  had  never  written." 

Rosalie's  first  epistles  were  aflFectionate,  but  timid.  At  the 
outset  she  was  evidently  trying  to  conceal  the  fact  that  she 
was  homesick.  Gradually  she  became  briefer  and  more  con- 
strained. In  one  she  said  pathetically,  "  I  am  such  a  bad 
letter  writer.  I  always  feel  as  if  I  want  to  tear  up  what  I 
have  written,  because  I  never  say  half  that  is  in  my  heart."       i 

Mrs.  Vanderpoel  had  kissed  that  letter  many  a  time.  She 
was  sure  that  a  mark  on  the  paper  near  this  particular  sentence 
was  where  a  tear  had  fallen.  Bettina  was  sure  of  this,  too,  and 
sat  and  looked  at  the  fire  for  some  time. 

That  night  she  went  to  a  ball,  and  when  she  returned  home, 
she  persuaded  her  mother  to  go  to  bed. 

"  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  father,"  she  exclaimed.  "  I 
am  going  to  ask  him  something." 

She  went  to  the  great  man's  private  room,  where  he  sat  at 
work,  even  after  the  hours  when  less  seriously  engaged  people 
come  home  from  balls.     The  room  he  sat  in  was  one  of  the 
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apartment!!  newspapers  had  with  much  detail  described.     It 
was  luxuriously  comfortable,  and  its  effect  was  sober  and  rich 

ami  fine. 

VVhcn  Bettina  came  in,  Vanderpoel,  looking  up  to  smile  at 
her  m  welcome,  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  as  a  background 
to  an  enterinK  figure  of  tall,  splendid  girlhood  in  a  ball  dress. 
Jt  was  admirable,  throwing  up  all  its  whiteness  and  grace  and 
sweep  of  line.  He  was  always  glad  to  see  Betty.  The  rich 
strength  of  the  life  radiating  from  her,  the  reality  and  glow  of 
her  were  good  for  him  and  had  the  power  of  detaching  him  from 
work  of  which  he  was  tired. 

^  She  smiled  back  at  him.  and,  coming  forward,  took  her  place 
m  a  big  armchair  close  to  him,  her  lace-frilled  cloak  slipping 
from  her  shoulders  with  a  soft  rustling  sound  which  seemed  to 
convey  her  intention  to  stay. 

"Are  you  too  busy  to  be  interrupted?"  she  asked,  her  mel- 
low voice  caressing  him.  "  I  want  to  talk  to  vou  about  some- 
thing  I  am  going  to  do."  She  put  out  her  hand  and  laid  it 
on  his  with  a  clinging  firmness  which  meant  strong  feeling. 

At  least,   I  am  going  to  do  it  if  you  will  help  me,"  she 

"What  is  it,  Betty?"  he  inquired,  his  usual  interest  in  her 
accentuated  by  her  manner. 

She  laid  her  other  hand  on  his  and  he  clasped  both  with 
his  own. 

"  When  the  Worthingtons  sail  for  England  next  month," 
she  explained,  I  want  to  go  with  them.  Mrs.  Worthington 
IS  very  kind  and  will  be  good  enough  to  take  care  of  me  until 
I  reach  London. 

Mr.  Vanderpoel  moved  slightly  In  his  chair.  Then  their 
eyes  met  comprehendingly.     He  saw  what  hers  held. 

From  there  you  are  going  to  Stornham  Court!  "  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"To  see  Rosy,"  she  answered,  leaning  a  little  forward.  "  To 
see  her. 

(  ",X°".  ^'^''TY^  if  ^^^^^  ^^  happened  has  not  been  her 
tault  he  said.  There  was  a  look  in  her  face  which  warmed 
his  blood. 

"  I  have  always  been  sure  that  Nigel  Anstruthers  ar- 
ranp  j  it. 

''  Do  you  think  he  has  been  unkind  to  her?  " 

I  am  going  to  see,"  she  answered. 
'  Betty,"  he  said,  "  tell  me  all  about  it." 
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He  knew  that  this  was  no  suddenly-formed  nUn    an.i  h* 
knew  .t  would  be  well  worth  while  to'he.7the  det.iU^,f  t 

fhTuil;  ft """  •**  '"'"?'■"?'>'  '■•''  her  to  have  remained     Icn 
through  the  proces.  of  thinking  «  thing  out.  evolving  her  final 
idea  without  having  disturbed  him  by  bringing  to  him  «iy 
chaotic  uncertainties.  ^  ^^ 

h*Jl%Jl;n  "*  ^  confwsion."  she  answered.    "  Father,  I  have 
long  I  knew  I  was  only  a  child,  and  a  child's  judgment  might 
•wT'*"  "^  ^f''  .^V'  through  all  those  years  I  w«  ZZ 
•ng  thinga  «id  gathering  evidence.     When  I  was  arsc3 
fim  in  one  country  and  then  another.  I  used  to  tell  my^f 

ticular  thing— to  go  to  rescue  Rosy."  *^ 

I  used  to  guess  you  thought  of  her  in  a  way  of  your  own  " 
Vanderpoel  said.  "  but  I  did  not  guess  you  were  thinkTng"R;t 
much.  You  were  always  a  solid,  loyal  little  thing,  and  there 
was  business  capacity  in  your  keeping  your  «:heme  to  your! 
Kit.  Let  us  00k  the  matter  in  the  face.  Suppose  she  does 
not  need  r^uing  Suppose,  after  all,  she  is  a  com7o7table. S 
"<|y  and  adores  her  husband.    What  then  ?  " 

If  1  should  find  that  to  be  true.  I  will  behave  myself  very 
well-as  If  we  had  expected  nothing  else.  I  will  make  her  « 
short  visit  and   come  away.     Lady   Cecilia   Orme.   whom    I 

Mr.  Vanderpoel  thought  the  matter  over  during  a  few  mo- 
ments of  silence. 

prwenS"  ^°  "°^  "^''^  ^°"'  """"^^^  ^°  ^  "^'^^  y°"^"  ^«  **'«* 

snerrd.        Jf  there  are  difficulties  or  disappointments  she  would 
be  too  unhappy. 

f  Jl.-l?'"  Q*^^  s«''d   slowly,   "and  she  could   not  control   her 
feelings.     She  would  give  the  whole  thing  away,  poor  gfrl." 

He  had  been  lookmg  at  the  carpet  reflectively,  and  now  he 
looked  at  Bettina. 

K  "  ^.^45.  "Ly°"  pitting  to  find,  at  the  worst?"  he  asked 

,>  ?;  K.-       I     L,  °*  ^^.'"^  "^^'"^^  ^'"  ""'^  management  while 
It  IS  being  looked  into  ? 

^^  "I  do  not  know  u-hat  I  am  expecting  to  find.'   was  her  reply. 
We  know  absolutely  nothing  but  tha-  Rosy  was  fond  of  us, 
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.ffu.ive  thing,  Ki^^,o7,Ji^c.tJi''^A'.S'T'  ""'"?• 

j|lw.y.  more  orlj'li,,  tjUlL  Jlo'^T,h'y"'l,vT"'wi;« 
•Vou  think  that  «h,  hu  imn  prtvcntnl  from  win,  „.?" 

■'■' h's),*" N-  'iT''  '"•"'•  B«ty,"  her  f.,h«  «ld. 
do  it  .Ba.'n Thau  ,?;;',„°''fi'!i'"  '"  T'  "'^  ^""-  ^  «"" 

httl"'  ''•'K'lvt-     It  tnttrtam.  me  and  excite,  me  • 

»l^>X^il^:zi:r"'  ""■'" ' "-  <"  -' 

do  thini  I  w"r„«-tru,   „"th.rtr,r,ra'l  7,'  '''"^'  •" 
not  my  Rirl  «  all,  if  you  were  ,  m„  on  W^i's.r '    T.uTu 

S;,mlr«'  "-"'  '^'^  -"^t/r^r.-a.terhS 
••  There  are  .  good  many  girl,  who  can  be  trusted  to  do 
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P"h'  'pilw.'re'^i'^S.'.ri^H^h''""""  ''-'  '-"d  our  «. 
ormed  them.     HeroineT* J^?  ,^^5^*2^  "il  '^^'''  '»-^'  '^ 

«nro  •  flood  of  tear..'     It  hLV/n  7 ''"^ '•,»»"««"*' bum 

nothinir  .,  to  be  g.,„ed  by   t     WhTrL  "^^T*^/   ^'"y-   »»>« 

^o^rt        .h,l|  neither  weip  nor  bLTi'i'  *""^.t'  ^'"^^^»'n 

AtUntic  cable,  you  know      P,?k     '^^ ''«'?'«*'•     1  Vre  i.  the 

H-hy  heroine.  Je  ch.ng^      \vZ\h^'  "  !'?'  «*  '^'^  ^^"«n- 

h;e.r  persecutor,  txct^th^^^^'^'^^i  "°'r«'^  *^°'» 

eelegrw«.  they  were  J«  ^r  iS  i^l '  '"'^  .""."''^  "°»  •*"«* 

d'ffcrent  now.    Thankyou    f.  h^r      everyone's  hand..     It  i. 

I'eve  in  me."  ^°"'  '"*'"•  yo"  •«  very  good  to  be- 

CHAPTER  VII 
ON  BOARD  THE  "  MERIDIANA  » 

•nd  sugRestive  object  trthSe  who  ."^r";*  ."  ""  interesting 
B«t.on  to  it,  end.  One  ^^tl^t  "'/°"^  °^  following  sug- 
the  excitement  in  th^'ZTTZZ'rt""  V'  ''  '^•'"'  ^^ft 
thmg  to  which  one  was  .ufflr  11^??*^  '  ''°"''^  '^"  become  « 
regard  it  as  among  t^Sg,  commnn^nr"''^.'^  '°  he  able  tl 

boxes  and  bales,  the  people  who  .!  i  "*^  *"^  unloading  of 
««;;  early,  the  faces  wCh'^^  °  rred  "'',  "J^  J^'  P~P'^  ^ho 
Md,  the  trunks  and  bal«  VnA  '  *?'  *he  faces  which  are 

the  shouts  and  cries,  th"' hu"?ry"a"n7  ^'^^^^  ""'^  ""'^  «-'^ 
notwithstanding  that  evei^  dayLs^„7h  ""°.?  .°'  "'^vement 
a  sort  of  perennial  intere?!  to^he  |^k" r  on""        '°'  *''"'  '''^"^ 

•»  to  b'e  a'p'^inSV'SrihrS  ^'^  '-^-on 

of  h.,  point  of  view  may  greX  drn^.n^'P'  ^"'^jhe  exhilaration 
voyage  and  the  class  by  whi^h  he  r«v  TV^^  ^'^^^""  '°^  his 
usually  appear  upon  the  ^romenaS.  ?  t'^'u  ^"«y  ^"'l  >'°uth 
passage.  Dulncsrcomme7°e  and  'jH  '  ^""^  '"''^"  ^«'«°" 
•s  true,  but  with  a  discretion Vhlk  i  """«''"K  ^vith  them,  it 
Second-class  passenger  wea"amor/°"  "^V""  '°  ^"'"'"ate 
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another.  When  they  are  going  from  Liverpool  to  New  York 
It  .s  usually  to  enter  upon  new  efforts  and  new  labours.  When 
they  arc  rcturn.nc  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  t  is  often 
becauje  the  new  l.fe  has  proved  less  to  be  depended  upon  than 

oul  li'l  T    '^''  "■'  ^T"^.  .^"^"^  ""'''^  ^hem  bitterness  o" 
soul  and  discouragement  of  spirit. 

On    the    brilliant    spring    morning    when    the    huge    liner 

second-class  passenger,  leaned  upon  the  ship's  rail  and  watched 
the  turmo.1  on  the  wharf  with  a  detached  and  not  at  all  buoy. 

His  air  was  detached  because  he  had  other  things  in  his 
mmd  than  those  merely  passing  bcf<,re  him,  and  he'  va"  no 
iectsTor  rlT7  '^  V'"'^  "ot  cheerful  or  encouraging  suS! 
ZVr  ''^''-^'°".-  ^?  ^as  a  big  young  man,  well  hung  to- 
gether,  and  carr>mg  h.mscif  well;  his  face  was  square-jaVed 
and  rtjgged.  and  he  had  dark  red  hair  restrained  by  its^  close 
cu     from  wavmg  strongly  on   his  forehead.      His  eyes  were 

was  of  X'  Tl  "  ^r  ^''^  ^'T^''  '^''^''^  ^'^'  ^'^^^  ^kin.    He 

him  onre  thn  r^  ""?  °"'  ^"'!^'  ^^  '^^•'«-  ^^^'^"^  '^^ked  at 
him  once,  though  one  does  not  in  the  least  know  why  unless 
one  finally  reaches  some  degree  of  intimacy.  ^' 

He  watched  the  vehicles,  heavy  and  light,  roll  into  the  big 
fnf  ;;!"  h'"'  'T'  '^^r-^^-r  freight'  he  heard  the  voic^ 
and  caught  the  sentences  of  mstruction  and  comment-  he  saw 
boxes  and   bales  hauled  from  the  dock  side  to  X  deck  and 

vrself?enl.T  !;  ',"°''^  bac^Cround  to  his  mood,  which 
back  to  the^  nl'  i^'5°r-  •"'  "'^^  '^"^  °^  '^^'^  ^vho  go 
had  left  FnMrni"T  '"^  ^"T?""  themselves  conquered.  He 
mined  n.?r'r  ^'""^  ^'^'''''  ^^^''"^  obstinately  deter- 
mined  to   accomplish   a  certain   difficult   thing,   but   forces  of 

an7l"  in?ht'"h'  7'^^'^  circumstances  of  pf^vious  education 
mone  he  h.1  .'"  ^^rr^-lie  had  lost  two  years  and  all  the 
K  cL;  frn  """"Tu^-  "'  '''^'  ^"'"^  ^^'^  ^°  the  place  he 
iZ  hZ  y'Y'"^  ''^"''f  "^^'^''"'^  ^^'th  him  a  sense  of  hav- 
de?erved  ^'^'"^  ^^  ^"''""^'  ^"'^  '"  ^  ^^'^^  ^e  had  not 

hard  and  usmg  his  hands  as  well  as  his  brains;  he  had  not 
been  squeamish;  he  had.  in  fact,  laboured  like  a  ploughman;  and 

human  beings  mto  whose  consciousness  of  themselves  the  possi! 
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bility  of  being  beaten  docs  not  enter.     This  man  was  one  of 
them. 

The  ship  was  of  the  huge  and  luxuriously-fitted  class  by 
which  the  rich  and  fortunate  are  transported  from  one  conti- 
nent to  another.  Passengers  could  indulge  themselves  in  suites 
of  rooms  and  live  sumptuously.  As  the  man  loaning  on  the 
rail  looked  on,  he  saw  messengers  bearing  baskets  and  boxes  of 
fruit  and  flowers  with  cards  and  notes  attached,  hurrying  up 
the  gangway  to  deliver  them  to  waiting  stewards.  These  were 
the  farewell  offerings  to  be  placed  in  staterooms,  or  to  await 
their  owners  on  the  saloon  tables.  Salter — the  second-class 
passenger's  name  was  Salter — had  seen  a  few  such  offerings 
before  on  the  first  crossing.  But  there  had  not  been  such 
lavishness  at  Liverpool.  It  was  the  New  Yorkers  who  were 
sumptuous  in  such  matters,  as  he  had  been  told.  He  had  also 
heard  casually  that  the  passenger  list  on  this  voyage  was  to 
record  important  names,  the  names  of  multi-millionaire  people 
who  were  going  over  for  the  London  season. 

Two  stewards  talking  near  him,  earlier  in  the  morning,  had 
been  exulting  over  the  probable  largesse  such  a  list  would  result 
in  at  the  end  of  the  passage. 

"  The  Worthingtons  and  the  Hirams  and  the  John  William 
Spayters,"  said  one.  "  They  travel  all  right.  They  know  what 
they  want  and  they  want  a  good  deal,  and  they're  willing  to 
pay  for  it." 

"  Yes.  They're  not  school  teachers  going  over  tc  'mprove 
their  minds  and  contriving  to  cross  in  a  big  ship  by  economising 
in  everything  else.  Miss  Vanderpoel's  sailing  with  the  Worth- 
ingtons. She's  got  the  best  suite  all  to  herself.  She'll  bring 
back  a  duke  or  one  of  those  prince  fellows.  How  many  mil- 
lions has  V^ande-   jel?" 

"  How  many  millions.  How  many  hundred  millions!  "  said 
his  companion,  gloating  cheerfully  over  the  vastness  of  unknown 
possibilities.  "  I've  crossed  with  Miss  Vanderpoel  often,  two 
or  three  times  when  she  was  in  short  frocks.  She's  the  kind 
of  girl  you  read  about.  And  she's  got  money  enough  to  buy 
in  half  a  dozen  princes." 

"  There  are  New  Yorkers  who  won't  like  it  if  she  does," 
returned  the  other.  "  There's  been  too  much  money  going  out 
of  the  country.  Her  suite  is  crammed  full  of  Jack  roses,  now, 
and  there  are  boxes  waiting  outside." 

Salter  moved  away  and  heard  no  more.  He  movd  away,  in 
fact,  because  he  was  conscious  that  to  a  man  in  his  case,  this 
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dvve  Img  upon  millions,  this  plethora  of  wraith,  was  a  li'ttle 
revoltmn.  He  had  walked  down  Broadway  and  seen  the  price 
ot  Jacqueminot  roses,  and  he  was  not  soothed  or  allured  at  this 
partKiilar  moment  by  the  picture  of  a  girl  whose  halt-dozen 
cahms  were  crowded  with  them. 

"Oh,  the  devil!"  he  said.     "  It  sounds  vuk'ar."     And  he 
vvaiked    up   and    down    fast,   squaring   his   shoulders,    with   his 
hanls  in   the  pockets  of  his  rough,  well-worn  coat.      He  h.ad 
seen    in    Kngland   something  of   the   American   young   woman 
with  millionaire  relatives.     He  had  been  scarcely  more  than  a 
boy  when  the  American  flood  first  began  to  rise.     He  ha.l  been 
ok    enough,  however,  to  hear  people  talk.     As  he  ha.l  grown 
older    baiter  had  observed  its  advance.     Knglishmen  had  mar- 
ried American  beauties.    American  fortunes  had  built  up  Kng- 
lish  houses,  which  otherwise  threatened  to  fall  into  decay.   Then 
the  American  faculty  of  adaptability  came  into  plav.     Anglo- 
American   wives   became  sometimes  more   English  'than   their 
husb.ands.     1  hey  proceeded  to  Anglicise  their  relations,  their 
relations   clothes,  even,  in  time,  their  speech.     The>'  carried  or 
sent  Lng  ish  conventions  to  the  States,  their  brothers  ordered 
their  clothes  from  West  End  tailors,  their  sisters  began  to  wear 
walking  dresses,   to   play   out-of-door   games  and    take   active 
exercise.     1  heir  mothers  tentatively  took  houses  in  London  or 
i'aris,  there  came  a  period  when  their  fathers  or  uncles,  serious 
or  anxious  business  men,  the  most  unsporting  of  human  beings, 
rented  castles  or  manors  with  huge  moors  and  covers  attached, 
and  entertained  large  parties  of  shooters  or  fishers  who  could 
be  luied  to  any  quarter  by  the  promise  of  the  particular  form 
of  slaughter  for  which  they  burned. 

"  Sheer  American  business  perspicacity,  that,"  said  Salter,  as 

he  marched  up  and  down,  thinking  of  a  particular  case  of  this 

order.        1  here  s  something  admirable  in  the  practical  way  they 

make  for  what  they  want.     They  want  to  amalgamate  with 

English  people,  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  because  their  women 

like  It,  and  so  they  offer  the  men  thousands  of  acres  full  of 

things  to  kill.    They  can  get  them  by  paying  for  them,  and  they 

u'^'y^     '''  ^ur?^\-       "^  ^^"Shed  a  little,  lifting  his  square 

shoulders.^        Balthamor's  six  thousand  acres  of  grouse  moor 

and  Elsty  s  salmon  fishing  are  rented  by  the  Chicago  man.     He 

doesn  t  care  twopence  for  them,  and  does  not  know  a  pheasant 

Irom  a  caper-cailzie,  but  his  wife  wants  to  know  men  who  do." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Salter  was  of  the  English  who 

were  not  pleased  with  the  American  Invasion.     In  some  of  his 
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views  of  the  matter  he  was  a  little  prehistoric  and  savage,  but 
the  modern  >idc  ot  his  character  was  too  intelligent  to  lack 
reason.  He  was  by  no  means  entirely  modern,  however;  a  laru'e 
part  of  his  nature  belonged  to  the  a^c  in  which  njen  had 
fought  fiercely  for  what  they  wanted  to  pet  or  keep,  and  when 
the  amenities  of  commerce  had  not  become  powerful  factors  in 
existence. 

„  "  ^  '^<^>  '■'^  "Of  a,l'ad  lot,"  he  was  thinking  at  this  moment. 
They  are  rather  tine  in  a  -vay.  They  are  clever  and  pou crful 
and  interesting— more  so  than  they  know  themselves.  Hut  it 
is  al!  commerce.  They  don't  come  and  fight  with  us  and  get 
possess'' -n  of  us  by  force.  They  come  and  buy  us.  Tlic\  buy 
our  land  and  our  homes,  and  our  landowners,  for  that  matter — 
when  they  don't  buy  them,  they  send  their  women  to  marry 
them,  confound  it!  " 

He  took  half  a  dozen  more  strides  and  lifted  his  shoulders 
again. 

"  Heggarly  lot  as  I  am,"  he  said,  "  unlikely  as  it  seems  that 
I  can  marry  at  all,  I'm  hanged  if  I  don't  marry  an  English- 
woman, if  I  give  my  life  to  a  woman  at  all." 

But,  in  fact,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  he  should  never  give 
his  life  to  any  woman,  and  this  was  because  he  was,  at  this 
period,  also  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  small  prospect  of 
its  ever  being  worth  the  giving  or  taking.  It  had  been  one  of 
those  lives  which  begin  untowardly  and  are  ruled  by  unfair 
circumstances. 

He  had  a  particularly  well-cut  and  expressive  mouth,  and,  as 
he  went  back  to  the  ship's  side  and  leaned  on  his  folded  arms 
en  the  rail  again,  its  curves  concealed  a  good  deal  of  strong 
feeling. 

The  wharf  was  busier  than  before.  In  less  than  half  an 
hour  the  ship  was  to  sail.  The  bustle  and  confusion  had  in- 
creased. There  were  people  hurrying  about  looking  for  friends, 
and  there  were  people  scribbling  ofF  excited  farewell  messages 
at  the  telegraph  office.  The  situation  was  working  up  to  its 
climax.  An  observing  looker-on  might  catch  glimpses  of  emo- 
tional scenes.  Many  of  the  passengers  were  already  on  board, 
parties  of  them  accompanied  by  their  friends  were  making  their 
way  up  the  gangplank. 

Salter  had  just  been  watching  a  luxuriously  cared-for  little 
invalid  woman  being  carried  on  deck  in  a  reclining  chair,  when 
his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  sound  of  trampling  hoofs 
and  rolling  wheels.     Two  noticeably  big  and  smart  carriages 
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Iriven  up  to  the  stopping-place  for  vehicle*.     They  were 

?"Tr'^  °*  '^u  ^''''''  r^^'  ""''  ^^^'^  ^«"'  satm-.klnned  horses 
janclnl  Mlver  chains  and  stepped  up  to  thefr  noses. 

Here  come  the  Worth InRtons.  whosoever  they  may  be." 
thouKht  Salter  '•The  fine  up-standing  young  woman  is  no 
doubt,  the  muItf-miMlonairess."  * 

the  passengers  upon  the  upper  deck  craned  their  necks  to  look 

ico7e  tu"rt"bor  °' '" '"'  ^"'  ^''°"''^^^  '"^^^'^^'y  --'« 

"My.   ain't  she   fine-looking!"  exclaimed   an   excited   lady 
heholder  above.     "I  guess  that  must  be  Miss  V.nderp(,el    the 

It'ng  thrt'r"  "'"^''^"'    J^"^  ^"'^  "^^  ''''  heard'^she  wa: 

Hettina  hear.l  her.    She  sometimes  wondered  if  she  was   ever 

linn  nf  7^'  i"  "^"''^  ''■^"'  '''"  mentioned  without  the  addi- 
tion Pf  the  explanatory  statement  that  she  was  the  multi-mil- 
lionaires daughter  As  a  child  she  had  thought  it  ridiculous 
and  tiresome,  as  she  had  grown  older  she  had  felt  that  only 
a  remarkable  individuality  could  surmount  a  fact  so  ever  pres^ 

ITo'r.J-    ""'T  ^  tremendous  quality  which  overshadowed 

cverjtning  else. 

her  fatlu  r.  r^obody  ever  sees  me,  they  only  see  you  and  your 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars." 

Salter  watched  her  pass  up  the  gangwav.  The  phase 
through  which  he  was  living  was  not  of  the  order  which  Ss 
a  man  to  duel  upon  the  beautiful  and  inspiriting  as  expressed 
by  tho  female  image.  Success  and  the  hopefulness  which  en- 
gender warmth  of  soul  and  quickness  of  hea'rt  are  required  or 
the  development  of  such  allurements.  He  thought  of  the  Van- 
derpoel  millions  as  the  lady  on  the  deck  had  thought  of  them 
?hi'"  Tk"""^  somehow  the  girl  herself  appeared  to  expres^ 
hS;  ^  "i  VP-'I^'','"^'"?^  ''"•f<"P  oi  her  abundant  hair,  her 
Uh  J'^''/?  ""'■'"^'  »''f  remarkable  shade  and  length  of  her 
lashes,  the  full  curve  of  her  mouth,  all,  he  told  himself,  looked 

and  the  best  possible  articles  procured  for  the  money. 

She  moves     he  thought  sardonically,  "  as  if  she  were  per- 

fnriL         '/''f  '^^  ?,Vy  P«y  for  anything.     An  unlimited 
mcorne,  no  doubt,  establishes  in  the  owner  the  equivalent  to 

He  changed  his  position  for  one  in  which  he  could  command 
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a  view  of  the  promenade  deck  wherr  the  arrfvfne  pas.entrers 
ics«  curiosity   which,   though    it   is  not  a  matter  of  ah^olufe 

He'"  ••  t1^VV^h'^"^  '"  '^'"^'  '•"^"'«'"'^''  by  p.;s?nVoh      ts 

He  sau  the  W  orthmgton  party  reappear.     It  struck  Salter  thn 

hey  looked  not  so  much  like  persons  coming  on  board  a  'hip  a 

accustomed,  and  which  was  also  accustomed  to  them  lie 
argued  that  they  had  probably  crossed  the  Atlant  c  innumernb  e 

an"rmai;\'r- ""'"  '''T'  '^''^^  ^'''^  stnvards  km"-  them 
am  made  obeisance  with  em;irmrmr«.'.  Miss  VimlormJ 
nodded  to  the  steward  Salter  had  hear.l  diWu^  ng  he        She 

to  h.m.     Salter  saw  her  sweep  the  deck  with  her  ^dnnce  and 
her^  designate  a  sequestered  corner,  such  as  the  expo  fence 
voyaper  would  recognise  as  being  desirably  sheltered.     Sen 
evidently  giving  an  order  concerning  the  placing  of  her  deck- 
chair,  which  was  presently  brought.     An  elegant  Incnt  and 
decorous  person  m  black,  who  was  evidently  her  maid   apnenred 

tuous  tur  rugs.      These  being  arranged,  a  delf-Wuful  corner  was 

eft  a  luringly  prepared.     Miss  Vanderpoel,  afte    he    instruc 

tions  to  the  deck  steward,  had  joined  her  pkrty  and  seemed  to 

be  awaiting  some  arrival  anxiously.  ^  *° 

She  knovys   how  to   do   herself  well,"   Salter  commented 

and  she  realises  that  forethought  is  a  practical  fa^rrMd 

W  have  been  productive  of  composure.     It  is  not  unnatural. 

It  was  but  a  short  time  later  that  the  warnfncr  bell   wis 
rung.     Stewards  passed  through  the  crowds  callin^^ut    "AI 
ashore,   if  j„u   please-all  ashore."     Final   embrpc^es  w;re  in 
order   on    a      sides.      People   shook   hands   with    fervour    and 
laughed   a   little   nervously.      Women    kissed   each   ot  er   W 

of  th"Ad"n'ic""H'  ""'T'T  'f ''''"''''  on'the ;;;;:;  :^e 

ot  tlu  Atlant  c  Haying  kissed  and  parted,  some  of  them  rushed 
thtthe  tide  o  f  '"  ''"^^  ^'"^'^^'"  ''^^''"■"-  ^'"tu•.•th"a^  g 
regularly  as  the  daily  tide  surges  n  on  its  shores  a  w^vp  n( 
emotion  sweeps  through  every  ship  at  such  parrgs.  "  "^ 

Salter  stood  on  deck  and  watched  the  croud  dispersing 
Some  of  the  people  were  laughing  and  some  had  ed  n  es' 
Groups  collected  on  the  wharf  and  tr;.A  to  «v  -ti  m  .  )  t 
words  to  their  friends  crowding  against' "th:  ra?l.    '     "'"^'  ^"' 

The  Worthmgtons  kept  their  places  and  were  still  looking 
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out,  by  this  time  disappointedly.  It  seemcil  that  the  friend  or 
friends  they  expected  were  not  coming.  Salter  saw  that  Miss 
Vanderpoel  looked  more  disappointed  than  the  rest.  She  leaned 
forward  and  strained  her  eyes  to  see.  Just  at  the  last  moment 
there  was  the  sound  of  trampling  horses  and  rolling  wheels 
again.  From  the  arriving  carriage  descended  hastily  an  elderly 
woman,  who  lifted  out  a  little  boy  excited  almost  to  tears.  He 
was  a  dear,  chubby  little  person  in  flapping  sailor  trousers,  and 
he  carried  a  splendidly-caparisoned  toy  donkey  in  his  arms. 
Salter  could  not  help  feeling  slightly  excited  himself  as  they 
rushed  forward.  He  wondered  if  the>  were  passengers  who 
would  be  left  behind. 

'J  hey  were  not  passengers,  but  the  arrivals  Miss  Vander- 
poel had  been  expecting  so  ardently.  They  had  come  to  say 
good-bye  to  her  and  were  too  late  for  that,  at  least,  as  the 
gangway  was  just  about  to  be  withdrawn. 

Miss  Vanderpoel  leaned  forward  with  an  amazingly  fervid 
expression  on  her  face. 

"  Tommy!  Tommy! "  she  cried  to  the  little  boy.  "  Here 
I  am,  Tommy.    We  can  say  good-bye  from  here." 

I'he  little  boy,  looking  up,  broke  into  a  wail  of  despair. 
"Betty!    Betty!    Betty!  "  he  cried.    "  I  wanted  to  kiss  you, 
Betty." 

Betty  held  out  her  arms.  She  did  it  with  entire  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  existence  of  any  lookers-on,  and  with  such  out- 
reaching  love  on  her  face  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  child  must 
feel  her  touch.  She  made  a  beautiful,  warm,  consoling  bud  of 
her  mouth. 

"  We'll  kiss  each  other  from  here,  Tommy,"  she  said. 
"  See,  we  can.    Kiss  me,  and  I  will  Itiss  you." 

Tommy  held  out  his  arms  and  the  magnificent  donkey. 
"Betty,"  he  cried,  "  I  brought  you  my  donkey.  I  wanted  to 
give  it  to  you  for  a  present,  because  you  liked  it." 

Miss  Vanderpoel  bent  further  forward  and  addressed  the 
elderly  woman. 

"  Matilda,"  she  said,  "  please  pack  Master  Tommy's  present 
and  send  it  to  me!  I  want  it  very  much." 

Tender  smiles  irradiated  the  small  face.  The  gangway 
was  withdrawn,  and,  amid  the  familiar  sounds  of  a  big  craft's 
first  struggle,  the  ship  began  to  move.  Miss  Vanderpoel  still 
bent  for^vard  and  held  out  her  arms. 

^  "  I  will  soon  come  back,  Tommy,"  she  cried,  "  and  we  are 
always  frienus." 
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The  child  held  out  his  short  blue  serge  arms  alv,   and  Salfrr 
-atch.n«  h.„,  could  not  but  be  touched  for  alT  hi/^Lm  ^J 

<iid's:.;^rt^kii';;r'  ^'"^'' '' ''''' '"  ^--^"-  "I 

And  so  they  steamed  away  upon  the  blue. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  SECOND-CLASS  PASSEXGI-R 

Durfn/.jf^r*'"  P*"■"^»he  voyage  was  like  all  other  voyages 

given  to  tramping  during  their  voyages  had   begun  to  walk 
Ujeir  customary   quota   of   carefully-measured   miles   the  day 
There  were  a  few  pale  faces  dozing  here  and  there    but  th« 
general  aspect  of  things  had  begun  to  be  sprigh  Iv      Shuffl. 
board  play.rs  and  quoit  enthusiaL  began  toSVhemSr 
the  deck  steu;ard  appeared  regularly  with  light  repasts^    bc/f 
tea  and  biscuits,  and  the  brilliant  hues  of  red/bue   or  yellow 
novels  made   frequent  spots  of  colour  upon   the  promenar 
Persons  of  some  initiative  went  to  the  length  of  mak.W  Jenl 
tatiye  observations  to  their  next-chair  neighbours.    The  seconS 
cabm   passengers  were  cheerful,   and   the  steerage  pasingers 
Il^rfachther."^'  ''''''''  ^"^"^^^  ^^^^  -^  beg^nT f^kc 

speTtable^?anors''°Th^'^  "'^'"^'^  *>  ^^^  ^^'^-^  to  be  re- 

StaSd  tguiarVaSfts"^^^^^^^^^  '''  ''T'   '''  ^"^ 

travellers      M ^1  V     j     '    V    I  }■      "^^nner   of    accustomed 

first  an"'  whersl'  "^°'k'  ^t^'''  ^"'^  ''^^^''  f^^'"  the 
at  the  outset  u^rh  Si  '^Z  u"  ^'  V'  '""^'"'''^  ^^«^"  ^^r, 
shin  Her  nrl  ^  n  ^""  "  ,  ^1'"^  ^'  ^"'"^  '"^tead  of  on  board 
snip.  Her  practically  well-chosen  corner  was  an  aerepahlp 
place  to  look  at.     Her  chair  was  built  for  eas    of  an|  rand 

^1  wer^TbltT^'T  °^  ^rK  '''^  ^°'°"^^'  her  travell  ng 
f^f  CT""  15^^^"^  ^°^  ^"J-  «"d  she  owned  an  adjustable  tabll 
rnr  &..o^=  and  accompaniments.  She  appeared  earlv  in  thi- 
morning  and  walked  until  the  sea  air  crLsoned  her  ^hceb' 
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•hr  sat  and   rra.l  with  cvulcnt  enjoyment,  she  talked  to  her 
companions  and  plasniy  r  .tertaincd  them. 
^    Salter,  J>einii  horcd  an«|  in  had  spiritH,  found  hiniM-lf  watch- 
mp  her  rather  often,  hut  he  knew  that  hut  for  thf  small,  comic 
epi'..).Ic  of  Tommy,  he  would  have  «Ie(initely  disliked  her.    The 
dislike  uould  not  have  hren  fair,  hut  it  would  have  existed  in 
^pite  of  himself.     It  would  not  h.ivc  heen  fair  hecause  it  would 
have  lurn  founded  simply  upon  the  iynohle  rrsrn'ment  of  envy, 
ujM)n  the  poor  truth  that  he  was  not  in  the  state  of  min<l  to 
avoid  resenting  the  injustice  of  fate  in  hestowiny  midti-millions 
upon  one  pers.n  and  his  ofTsprini;.     He  resented  his  own  re- 
sentment, hut  was  ohiiyed  to  acknowledge  its  rvistcfue  in  his 
humour.      lie   himself,   especially  and   peculiarly,    ha.l   alway-i 
known  the  hitterness  of  poverty,  the  humiliation  of  seeintr  where 
money  could  he  well  used,  indeed,  ou^ht  to  he  used,  ami  at 
the  same  time  having  ground  into  him  the  fai  t  that  there  was 
no  money  to  lay  one's  hand  on.     He  had  hated  it  even  as  a 
hoy,  because   in   his  case,  and   that  of  his  people,   the  whole 
thing  was  undiirnified   and   unbecoming.      It   was  humiliating 
to  him  now  to  bring  home  to  himself  the  fact  that  the  thing 
for  which  he  was  inclinec!  to  dislike  this  tall,  up-standing  girl 
was  her  unconscious  (he  i  alised  the  unconsciousness  of  it)  air 
of  having  always  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  millions,  of  never 
having  known  a  reason  why  she  should  not  have  anything  she 
had  a  desire  ^or.     Perhaps,  upon  the  w  hole,  he  said  to  himself. 
it  was  his  own  ill  luck  and  sense  of  defeat  which  made  her 
corner,  with  its  cushions  and  comforts,  her  properly  attentive 
maid,  and  her  cold  weather  sables  expressive  of  a  fortune  too 
colossal  to  be  decent. 

The  episode  of  the  plump,  despairing  Tommy  he  had  liked, 
however.  There  had  been  a  fine  naturalness  about  it  and  a 
fine  practicalness  in  her  prompt  order  to  the  elderly  nurse  that 
the  richly-caparisoned  donkey  should  be  sent  to  her.  This 
had  at  once  made  it  clear  to  the  donor  tli.it  his  gift  was  too 
valuable  to  be  left  behind. 

"  She  did  not  care  twopence  for  the  lot  of  us,"  was  his  sum- 
rnlng  up.  "  She  might  have  been  nothing  but  the  nicest  pos- 
sible warm-hearted  nursemaid  or  a  cottage  woman  who  loved 
the  child." 

He  was  quite  aware  that  though  he  had  fotmd  himself  more 
than  once  observing  her,  she  herself  had  probably  not  recog- 
nised the  trivial  fact  of  his  existing  upon  that  other  side  of 
the  barrier  which  separated  tlie  higher  grade  of  passenger  from 
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frequently  .hr/hr  In  h^r'"'  .""''•  '^''   ''"''    '"    ^«'^    '"« 
ofZlnd  to  remark  hrr  Mi;;;;"  I''''""'""'  ^"  ^  '"  »''^  ''•'""•^ 

the  Atlantic  .he  usually  mrdeL.n' 1   V"""'-'-'"'  '''''''^"^'  "^ 
on  hoard.     ThN  tfmJ  uh^w.  *•'  "''^''^atio.    .  f  the  pcn.pjc 

v.Mt  to  Stornham      ShVlZi  ft^^'^'"  r.-.hllit.Vs  of  h.r 

reason,  «nul,l  notVv™J^l.  (  '''"'.''  '?"K;'I-   Still,  (vcn  ctlnVal 
Oftrn  sh.  IJl  It  „„  .'7""'   'V''  °',''"   n,rntai;,v. 

no,  'at  "XTL'^J^Xr  fv^"'"',— ,  an,,  r  ,I„ 

Peop,e  ar;al,va,VS,-n";h«  "  ''"'"  '"''  """  ''""  <•""• 
.!>,.. l,"Lr;,W*;";  'Ir  ''^""■••"''.•n  barrrer  thinking 
S,.e  ha,l  pau    ,1  hmte  chin, ,  ,  TT-f u  "■''"'  "«=  '"I  ''••>'■■ 

lookinir  H,>r,-(lv  imo  other  I,  '^  herame  consc,,,,,,  that  s,,e  >ias 
«ete  ,,,,,.0  n  fa  man  „n  ,h'  "'  ''"'".""  "  ^"  """•  Tl"v 
had  a  trouble  Ibldr  at  "a^^'^ari'  •"'  "'^  ''■"''"■  "' 
them  started  «ilL.|i-|°Z?,nrn;i      '        '^l"  P''  ">"■  ''■•>^''  of 

"T--<v  ,^f,:;,eTi^:TrvinT"4'r,i' rd^d-^x  ^""'"^ 

a.  a„TLi'sr„rdrzd  TsTj^.-  ~"^ » ^^'^  ••■•» 

"'■'"■  ''"'  '""^  ""«"•  '■'  «■«  ""'■     His  well-worn  clothes 
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h««l  »uffrrf«I  »omcwh»t  from  the  reitricti'nn»  of  a  <«i»n.|.cf. 
cabin  shaml  with  two  other  n>cn.  But  the  a»pcit  whiih  h^.. 
pre  entr.J  itself  to  her  brief  ijlaiKe  had  been  not  m»  mmh  roimh- 
new  t)i  ilofhinu  a«  of  uhmkI  expreHsinjf  itself  in  his  lounfrn.inip. 
He  wa»  thinkinu  harshly  and  angrily  of  the  life  ahrad  of 
him. 

Thev  look*  of  theirs  which  had  no  inadvertently  encoun- 
tered rach  other  were  of  that  order  which  somrtimeH  ntartlet 
one  when  In  pawing  a  stranger  one  f\nd%  one's  e>c*  entanuird 
for  a  second  in  his  or  hers,  as  the  cue  may  be.  At  such  times 
It  seems  for  that  in«itant  difficult  to  disentangle  one's  gaze. 
Hut  neither  of  these  two  thought  of  the  other  much,  after  hur- 
rying away.     Kach  was  too  fully  mastered  by  pergonal  nuK)d. 

I  here  would,  indeed,  have  been  no  reason  for  their  en- 
countering each  other  further  but  for  "  the  acci.lent."  ns  it  was 
called  when  spoken  of  afterwards,  the  accident  which  mitiht 
•o  easdy  have  been  a  catastrophe.  It  (ccurred  that  night.  This 
was  two  nights  before  they  were  to  land. 

Kverybody  had  begun  to  come  under  the  influence  of  that 
cheerfulness  of  humour,  the  sense  of  relief  bordering  on  gaiety, 
which  generally  elates  people  when  a  voyage  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  if  one  has  been  dul',  one  begins  to  gather  one's  self  to- 
gether, rejoiced  that  the  boredom  is  over.  In  any  case,  there 
ere  plans  to  he  made,  thought  of,  or  discussed, 

*'  ^'ou  wish  to  go  to  Stornham  at  once? "  Mrs.  Worthington 
said  to  Hettina.  "  How  pleased  Lady  Anstruthers  and  Sir 
Nigel  must  be  at  the  idea  of  seeing  you  with  them  after  so 
long." 

"  »  can  scarcely  tell  you  how  I  am  looking  forward  to  if." 
P  .ry  answered. 

She  sat  in  her  corner  among  her  cushion;  looking  at  the  dark 
water  which  seemed  to  sweep  past  the  sl,ip,  and  listcnim;  to 
the  throb  of  the  engines.  She  was  not  gay.  She  was  wonder- 
ing how  far  the  plans  she  had  made  would  prove  feasible. 
Mrs.  Worthington  was  not  aware  that  her  visit  to  Stornham 
Court  was  to  be  unannounced.  It  had  nut  been  nrccss.irv  to 
explain  the  matter.  The  whole  r.ffair  was  simple  and  deco- 
rous enough.  Miss  Vanderpocl  was  to  bid  good-bye  to  her 
friends  and  go  at  once  to  her  sister,  Lady  Anstruthr. ;,  ..hose 
husband's  country  seat  was  but  a  short  journey  from  Lon- 
don. Bettina  and  her  father  had  arranged  that  the  fact  should 
be  kept  from  the  society  paragraphist.  This  had  required  some 
adroit  management,  but  had  actually  been  accomplished. 
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evrr)  ,vav,  ih,t  pa,v,  "  ""  ""'"  "■  "'''  "•''"  Hi.h 

n^TU.  Several  rime  to-day  I  h»l'  Jnul  "*  "T  "*  '•^"*'^- 
PHturc  .,t  Rosy  a,  I  ,aw  ifrr  a,  »  ''""'  .1"  ^''^"n^tJy  the- 
up..n  tl...  ul.arf  at  N^v  York  ^n  ?  "V"  ^""'•'  ^•^••" ''«•'« 
^vrre  leaning  .mon  ,hr  r\.l     f  V     "*■*■  '"[  ':^'     ''^'"*  «'"'   N'«el 

tear*  in  hrr  cy«^      S|  el  .1  '.'*•'''"'  ^  '''''">•  ''^'"•"lu'-rl  ulth 
time,  and  kl^^^luS^l^t^l't"^  «"''  ^^y'^  at  tl.c  .am 
cryfrm  passionately  1  d      t     th   I'^'r  ""''  •''^''"■"-     »  ^^'^^ 

hvavy  face  the  n,,,;  a  uy  o      '   ,n '      i         T  ^'">'  ^«  ^'^''««^»'» 

It  is  tUTlve  years  . Lc  then  'T''^T  ''".  P''^»«'"''^'«J  to  smile. 
I  shall  find."  '"'"•    '  ^^o"d'n---how  I  wonder,  uhat 

The  stillness  of  tl'c  nitht  wa    hr  I  '""i?"^'  ^r. ''"  ^'"'^^  '"  «'■•«"'" 

'>^  .^oet  outside,  a  tUult^     ;it!  rslT''  ^  ""^^•- ^  ^"""'"'^ 
an(j  rush  of  surL'ine  water  a  «  ??!     sounds  and  motion,  a  dash 

engines,  and  a  nK,.;;^  IcV  h  Tas  H?  V"'  ^^"'"!"«  «^ 
her  stateroom  to  the  other  L,  rlf  1  1    ^I"""'  ""^  '"''<*  «^ 

to  heave  the  ship  out  of  the  sea    TaI""  '^'"^'^  'y^''^  ''''"^'^^ 
all  things  had  come  "'  ''^"''^"'"P  *«  if  the  end  of 

only  b^rflung'tn^a'p^ir:,?',^.;,;^^  ^'T:  though  she  had 
hurt,  she  felt  as  if  shf  had  hZ  '?^  ^""'"""^and  was  un- 
Plunged  into  wild  del  rium  Ahnv.  T'^  "1  '^'  ^^^'^  «"'» 
and  rocking  waves,  the  str^'nfn.  .  f  '^'  '^""'j  "^  '^'  'l^^hing 
and  the  pandemonium  ovoTes  Jot  IT^  "^  ^^'i'^'^^  ^"^"■"^' 
to  the  other  one  wild  desna  rL  .  T  °"^  ^"'^  °^  »^«  ^hip 
and  children.  Betllna  Z'd  c'^kTth'""  f  ""^  '^  "■°'"^" 
tlic  mscnsate,  awful  horror.  ™*'^  ^"'"'"  '"  "- 
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"  SometliiriK  has  run  into  us  I"  she  gasped,  getting  up  with 
her  heart  leaping  in  her  throat. 

She  could  !iear  the  Worthingtons'  tempest  of  terrified  con- 
fusion through  the  partitions  hetween  lem,  and  she  remem- 
bered aft'Tuards  that  in  the  space  of  t./o  or  three  seconds,  and 
in  the  midst  of  their  clamour,  a  hundred  incongruous  thoughts 
leaped  through  her  brain.  Perhaps  they  were  this  moment 
going  down.  Now  she  knew  what  it  was  like!  This  thing 
she  had  read  of  in  newspapers!  Now  she  was  going  down 
in  mid-ocean,  she,  Betty  Vanderpoel!  And,  as  she  sprang  to 
clutch  her  fur  coat,  there  flashed  before  her  mental  vision  a 
gruesome  nicture  of  the  headlines  in  the  newspapers  and  the 
inevitable  reference  to  the  millions  she  represented. 

"  I  must  keep  calm,"  she  heard  herself  sa>,  as  she  fastened 
the  long  coat,  clenching  her  teeth  to  keep  them  from  chattering. 
"Poor  Daddy— poor  Daddy!" 

Maddening  new  sounds  were  all  about  her,  sounds  of  water 
dashing  and  churning,  sounds  of  voices  bellowing  out  com- 
mands, straining  and  leaping  sounds  of  the  engines.  What 
was  it — what  was  it?  She  must  at  least  find  out.  Everybody 
Mas  going  mad  in  the  staterooms,  the  stewards  were  rushing 
about,  trying  to  quiet  people,  their  own  voices  shaking  and 
breaking  into  cracked  notes.  If  the  worst  had  happened,  every- 
one would  be  fighting  for  life  in  a  few  minutes.  Out  on  deck 
she  must  get  and  find  out  for  herself  what  the  worst  was. 

She  was  the  first  woman  outside,  though  the  wails  and  shrieks 
swelled  belowr  and  half-dressed,  ghastly  creatures  tumbled 
gasping  up  the  companion-way. 

"What  is  it?"  she  heard.  "My  God!  what's  happened? 
Where's  the  Captain !  Are  we  going  down !  The  boats!  The 
boats!" 

It  was  useless  to  speak  to  the  seamen  rushing  by.  They  did 
not  sec,  much  less  hear!  She  caught  sight  of  a  man  who 
could  not  be  a  sailor,  since  he  was  standing  still.  She  made  her 
way  to  him,  thankful  that  she  had  managed  to  stop  her  teeth 
chattering. 

"  What  has  happened  to  us?  "  she  said. 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her  straitly.  He  was  the  second- 
cabin  passenger  with  the  red  hair. 

"  A  tramp  steamer  has  run  into  us  in  the  fog,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"  How  much  harm  is  done?  " 

"  They  arc  trying  to  find  out.     I  am  standing  here  on  the 
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fu«W. '""■"'=  "■"'"■■•"l^-     '<  ■•»  n>ad„«,  ,„  ask  any  „„ 
inMlre'.ras'nr.r.^'o^S;'  •■"  "■°"'  ''•»n.  sc„,.„„s,  Inow- 

•"k!      No   ont    could    ha«    I    J^'        ^n   l^l""C'-'l"  clu.k- 
sometliini:!"  "    "   '"°"-      "ut    I    want   to   Jo 

^^Shc  was  turnin,  away  wh.„  h.  cau.h,  (,„  hand  and  l,.ld 

but  rw:':™"';;;.';:^''! "'  ^"'^  -  -  --■"  -  >-  •'°. 

.1"  that  „,ay  help    perha "       ?,,"'"  ^"*-     ^  ''"*  " ''"  "" 

As  s„„n  as'l  find  o'utannhin A  wir  '"  "'""  ""  "'""''•• 
stateroom.  You  arc  nenr  hL  K  .  i.  ™"""  '"  vo.ir  friends- 
back  to  ,1  .en°ml  eahin  Yo^f  T  *"'■  ^''™  '  ''«"  E'- 
en mine.    -Ihl,""  all  "  °"  ''™'  '"''^  "<">  I'"  "ork 

sa,:o:';i:i.!-shel;^ta:!f;tr"'-  '■■"  --  •"  "•' 

s.Srn;;:,nSS;''lilTr;V/n7:'e;"e  't'   T''"'  <"  » 
steps,  and  clntelnnir  at  anv  ,.»rm.  .     *■      "  "''''  ""'"■  ""  '''e 

up  as  thev  fell,  or  were  „n  Z  L"'!' "f /"„' ""^  "'™«'^« 
was  crying  out  in  qu^i™  anfap^p^l.^'  <"  '""■"^-     '-">"ne 

v|:r:^rs:a^Tir£i'-->-nac,^ 

I  ve   been   on   deck."   she  said       ''  A   ^' 
run  into  us.     No  one  has  ffm^  *«  ^"""^   steamer   has 

thin,,  to  do   is   to   put  on   warm  T^  '"'f'""^'     '^''^^  <'^^t 
belts  in  case  you  Jed  them  ''         '^°''^''  '"^   ^^^"'"^  ^'^^   I'^e 

words  poured   forih  'determination  to  the  torrent  of 

onei^riq":tT/j":s,'-:r£"-''  °-  ■•' "« -  '»■ 

-|;';is-::ij^.-.^rS^^^^^^        one  yoon.  man, 

<.     ^^top   screammp:.  '    Betty   said    mercilessly   to    th. 

It  s  idiotic— the  more  noise  vnn  ,r,n.k  1  ^  ,  ^"^  woman. 
How  can  men  keepZi"  Wtrani^n^'i^^  ^f^^  ^^f  ^^  y°u  have, 
women?  "  ^    ^'^^"S  a  moo  oi  shrieking,  mad 
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That  the  remote  Miss  V^anclerpoel  should  have  emerged 
from  her  luxurious  corner  to  frankly  bully  the  lot  of  them 
was  an  excellent  shock  for  the  crowd.  Men,  who  had  been 
m  danger  of  losing  their  heads  and  becoming  as  uncontrolled 
as  the  women,  suddenly  realised  the  fact  and  pulled  themselves 
together.  Bettina  made  her  way  at  once  to  the  Worthingtons' 
staterooms. 

nr'^  'l"*^  ^^^  ^°""*^  ^'"'^"^y  reigning.  Blanche  and  Marie 
VVorthington  were  darting  to  and  fro,  dragging  about  first 
one  thmg  and  then  another.  They  were  silly  with  fright, 
and  dashed  at,  and  dropped  alternately,  life  belts,  shoes,  jewel 
cases,  and  wraps,  while  they  sobbed  and  cried  out  hysteri- 
cally. "Oh,  what  shall  we  do  with  mother!  What  shall 
we  do! 

The  manners  of  Betty  Vanderpoel's  sharp  schoolgirl  days 
returned  to  her  in  full  force.  She  seized  Blanche  by  the 
shoulder  and  shook  her. 

"What  a  donkey  you  are!"  she  said.  "Put  on  your 
clothes.  There  they  are,"  pushing  her  to  the  place  where 
they  hung.  "  Marie— dress  yourself  this  moment.  We  may 
be  in  no  real  danger  at  all." 

u^P°  i^'*^"  ^^^"^  "°^'    ^^'  Betty!"  they  wailed  in  concert. 

Uh,  what  shall  we  do  with  mother!  " 

"Where  is  your  mother?" 

**  She  fainted — Louise " 

Betty  was  in  Mrs.  Worthington's  cabin  before  they  had 
finished  speaking.  The  poor  woman  had  fainted,  and  struck 
her  cheek  against  a  chair.  She  lay  on  the  floor  in  her  night- 
gown, with  blood  trickling  from  a  cut  on  her  face.  Her  maid, 
Louise,  was  wringing  her  hands,  and  doing  nothing  what- 
ever. 

"If  you  don't  bring  the  brandy  this  minute,"  said  the  beau- 
tiful Miss  Vanderpoel,  "  I'll  box  your  ears.  Believe  me, 
my  girl."  She  looked  so  capable  of  doing  it  that  the  woman  was 
startled  and  actually  offended  into  a  return  of  her  senses. 
Miss  Vanderpoel  had  usually  the  best  possible  manners  iri 
dealing  with  her  inferiors. 

Betty  poured  bran  'y  down  Mrs.  Worthington's  throat  and 
applied  strong  smelling  salts  until  she  gasped  back  to  con- 
sciousness. She  had  just  burst  into  frightened  sobs,  when 
Betty  heard  confusion  and  exclamations  in  the  adjoining  room. 
Blanche  and  Marie  had  cried  out,  and  a  man's  voice  was  "ipeak- 
ing.     Betty  went  to  them.    They  were  in  various  stages  of  un- 
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"  I  promised   Miss  Vanderp.,el "  ht  «■;■»  s,v,„.,       1 

Be.,y  came  forward.     He  turned  ,a  her  p  omp  I,    '  "'-  "■'"" 

pn   irie.ris''  o^mmXi' drn":/'''T!r'/ '"  "^  '"■>" 
injured  than  we  are."  '"  '""'^"-      '"'  '"mP  «  more 

c'c^;  arhis'Xe^r-      '"'^  '""  ""''"  """"'    Bl-^l". 

.«^^^^xjio:SrpJi,;l"o?-:S^e-"-"^= 

Worthmgton  he  spoke  briefly  a  few  u-ords  of  reassunnce  H^ 
was  a  powerful  man.  and  laid  her  on  her  hlrr:^Z^- ^^ 
OriK   her  about   uncomfortably,   or  makine  her   fVe    X.   K^ 

ate "  ^tftCit-it'^^'ltr^r:!.:^"^  - 

aalter,  he  terminated  for  her.  "  You  mav  feel  safe  Th. 
damage  .s  really  only  slight,  after  all."  ^  '*'•    ^  ^' 

It  IS  so  good  of  you  to  come  and  tell  us  "  said  the  nonr 
lady,  still   tremulous.     "The  shock  wa.  avr*;,!  '^'°.  ^^^  P"""^ 

^rtiir.£rv„- e''"™-  °-  ■-'  ^^"'-^^-""ve'c- 

;"i,1I.S  t'KTi;  a'iiti --;; 

"  It's  queer  hoiv  little  one  seems  to  realise  even  that  th^r. 
JJebir-Tht"  "^"^"'■"  """"""'-'   Mrs    V-^orthinp;: 
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CHAPTER    IX 


LADY  JANE  GREY 

It  seemed  upon  the  whole  even  absurd  that  after  a  shock 
so  awful  and  a  panic  wild  enough  to  cause  people  to  exp 'SC 
tf\eir  very  souls — for  there  were,  of  course,  endless  anecdotes 
to  be  related  afterwards,  illustrative  of  grotesque  terror,  cow- 
ardice, and  utter  abandonment  of  all  shaiiows  of  convention — 
that  all  should  end  in  an  anticlimax  of  trifling  danger,  upon 
which,  in  a  day  or  two,  jokes  might  be  made.  Even  the  tramp 
steamer  had  not  been  seriously  injured,  though  its  injuries 
were  likely  to  be  less  easy  of  repair  than  those  of  the 
Aleridiana. 

"  Still,"  as  a  passenger  remarked,  when  she  steamed  into 
the  dock  at  Liverpool,  "  we  might  all  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  this  morning.  Just  think  what  columns 
there  would  have  been  '  the  newspapers.  Imagine  Miss 
V^andcrpoel's  being  drowi.    '   ' 

*'  I  was  very  rude  to  Louise,  when  I  found  her  wringing 
her  hands  over  you,  and  I  was  rude  to  Hlanche,"  Ik-ttina 
said  to  Mrs.  Worthington.  "  In  fact  I  believe  I  was  rude  to 
a  number  of  people  that  night.     I  am  rather  ashamed," 

"  You  called  me  a  donkey,"  said  Blanche,  "  but  it  was  the 
best  thing  you  could  have  done.  You  frightened  me  into 
putting  on  my  shoes,  instead  of  trying  to  comb  my  hair  with 
them.  It  was  startling  to  see  you  march  into  the  stateroom, 
the  only  person  who  had  not  been  turned  into  a  gibbering  idiot. 
I  know  I  was  gibbering,  and  I  know  Marie  was." 

''We  both  gibbered  at  the  red-haired  man  when  he  came 
in,"  said  Marie.  "  We  clutched  at  him  and  gibbered  together. 
Where  is  the  red-haired  man,  Betty?  Perhaps  we  made  him 
ill.     I've  not  seen  him  since  that  moment." 

"  He  is  in  the  second  cabin.  I  suppose,"  Bettina  answered, 
"  but  I  have  not  seen  him,  either." 

"  We  ought  to  get  up  a  testimonial  and  give  it  to  him,  be- 
cause he  did  not  gibber,"  s„  Blanche.  "  He  was  as  rude 
and  as  sensible  as  you  were.  •/." 

They  did  not  see  him  aga..  .1  fact,  at  that  time.  He  had 
reasons  of  his  own  for  preferring  to  remain  unseen.  The 
truth  was  that  the  nearer  his  approach  to  his  native  shores, 
the  nastier,    he  was   perfectly   conscious,   his   temper   became, 
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neatly    arran.IedLn  ai     fri  "•;'"!""'  ^^'^^'^   ^'•^'"'•'•'-'   ^^V 

.    dressed.     Some  of  the  ot^r  i        T'^'u-   '""''"^'^    '-»"''    '^''••'hl'>-Iv 

themselves  que  smart  fn  vaHn?"^"'"^'"  '^"r""^'"^  ''•'•''  '"•'^J'^ 

He  had  not  changed  If    dresn"  r'  ^  u''';^'"«"''^''^'^'  ^^«>''- 

rough  usa^e.     The  ,voman  uondmTa    (tHe    f  T, '".'^ 

dress  her,  and   mqu.re  after  the  helltl,  n  '  ^vould  ad- 

bemg  an  astute  creature,  she  only  won  ered  hi •  7"'"^^-  ^^"^' 
the  next  she  realised  that    for  LT  ^"''  '*"  '"^t'^^t, 

clear  that  he  uas  not  of  d-e  ribe  0^'""  7  "'"^''"-  '^  ^^'''^^ 
pursue  an  accidental  aau.intan  e  "f  .^^^7"j'-"te  persons  u-ho 
tune,  through  sociallln    r,^h  -'l^  l^V'  ""P^ricrs  in  for- 

When  tlfe\T;in  t^ken^d^-^f  spTed  l^t' e""!";;'"  '''  '"^t* 
station,  he  got  up.  reaching  down  hfs  val  'e  t  T-  "'  '^^ 
-.age.  strode  to  the  nearest  hanso'r;%;twaw'ng'rTort 

and  wa:t;^,S^:::;.'^^  ^^^^^  °"*  ^°  ^^^  ^^^-r.  jumped  in, 


Poe?"Sclt':"L  in  asl  T1  ^■"^  R^-'-  Vander- 
huge  luxurio^hoteh  ladVow^  Anstruthers.  numbers  of 
that  Americans  should  swarm  ?nto''thl"''''?^'- '^  '^  ^^^"^^'^• 
Pense  which  reminded  then^of  h  r  nat'e'hnd  "s''. '"  T 
iishmonts   would    nevpr   hn,.„   ,  ""-"  "acive  land.     Such  estab- 

whose  habit  i  is  n  rely  ^^'^  ^too  "  "/',  ^""i  ^'"^'''"^'^  ^'^^^'^ 
them.  The  tendencv  of  tb.  i^^-  ^^'^°f^^^'  "«t  to  /nr  in 
even  though  h^  in  ntion  L^T''''",  "  '"'  ^'^'^  '"  '"'^  hotel, 
nays.     H^is  fur^^t^d^i^  ^^^  ^^J^  :  ^^ 

his  domesti  1^p5n3a.es  a  re  in  r"'"'  ^^  ^"°-\h'niself  and 
its  relation  to  Xse  rcsLrces  th.n  r^""' n"u"^"'^^  ^'^^''  '" 
h-sh.  French.  Gcrmaror Tal kn  AsT^'^  ^'  ""'^  ^l  E"^- 
pects,  when  he  goes  forth  XuJT'jf.T''^"?'?""'  '^^  ^^- 
hije.-np"     .1    ^    i,>.        ?""'    whether    holidav-mak  n^   or   on 
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fort  as  shall  alleviate  the  wear  and  tear  of  business  cares  and 
fatiKues.  The  rich  man  demands  somcthinK  almost  as  good 
as  he  has  left  at  home,  the  man  of  moderate  means  something 
much  better.  Certain  persons  given  to  regarding  public  wants 
and  desires  as  foundations  for  the  fortune  of  business  schemes, 
havmg  discovered  this,  the  enormous  and  sumptuous  hotel 
evolved  itself  from  their  astute  knowledge  of  common  facts. 
At  the  entrances  of  these  hotels,  omnibuses  and  cabs,  laden 
with  trunks  and  packages  frequently  bearing  labels  marked 
with  red  letters  "  S.  S.  So-and-So,  Stateroom— Hold— Bag- 
gage-room," drew  up  and  deposited  their  contents  and  burdens 
at  regular  intervals.  Then  men  with  keen,  and  often  humor- 
ous faces  or  almost  painfully  anxious  ones,  their  exceed- 
ingly well-dressed  wives,  and  more  or  less  attractive  and 
vivacious-looking  daughters,  their  eager  little  girls,  and  un- 
English-looking  little  boys,  passed  through  the  corridors  In 
flocks  and  took  possession  of  suites  of  rooms,  sometimes  for 
twenty-four  hours,  sometimes  for  six  weeks. 

The  Worth  in  gtons  took  possession  of  such  a  suite  in  such 
a  hotel.  Bettina  Vandcrpoel's  apartments  faced  the  Embank- 
ment. From  her  windows  she  could  look  out  at  the  broad, 
splendid,  muddy  Thames,  slowly  rolling  in  its  grave,  stately 
way  beneath  its  bridges,  bearing  with  it  heavy  lumbering 
barges,  excited  tooting  little  penny  steamers  and  craft  of  va- 
rious shapes  and  sizes,  the  errand  c  jurden  of  each  meaning 
a  different  story. 

It  hau  been  to  Bettina  one  of  her  pleasures  of  the  finest 
epicurean  flavour  to  reflect  that  she  had  never  had  any  brief 
and  superficial  knowledge  of  England,  as  sh"  had  never  been 
to  the  country  at  all  in  those  earlier  years,  when  her  knowledge 
of  places  must  necessarily  have  been  always  the  incomplete 
one  of  either  a  schoolgirl  traveller  or  a  schoolgirl  resident, 
whose  views  were  limited  by  the  walls  of  restriction  built 
around  her. 

If  relations  of  the  usual  ease  and  friendliness  had  existed 
between  Lady  Anstruthers  and  her  family,  Bettina  would, 
doubtless,  have  known  her  sister's  adopted  country  well.  It 
would  have  been  a  thing  so  natural  as  to  be  almost  inevitable, 
that  she  would  have  crossed  the  Channel  to  spend  her  holi- 
days at  Stornham.  As  matters  had  stood,  however,  the  child 
herself,  in  the  days  when  she  had  been  a  child,  had  had  most 
definite  private  views  on  the  subject  of  visits  to  England, 
iihe  had  made  up  her  young  mind  absolutely  that  she  would 
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«rry  out  uf,at  had  b  en  a  fi ",  T/"^  "^'■""^;  '^"""^^^^^ 
plans  for  discovrrfriK  and  hcinJlh  !  P^«";"«f^''y  romantic 
the  apparent  chanu/rLsy  *\vh!/^r^  "^  ^^e  reason  for 
s.e  would  uo  to  Rosy.     As  ;he  h,  I  '  ""Tl   '"   ^'"^''••'"''. 

tlie  course  of  education  and  triv.I  ^""'''"  ,"'''"'  having  in 
fr.es  she  had  liked  to  tSfc  tha  sf-"»  T'  ^''n''"^"^«'  ^••'"n- 
less  hasty  consumption  and  mo  cdeH^^  '^avcd    put  aside  for 

a=»  |t  were,  the  country    h?^u'     '^^^^ 

,   "    t   .••'   KnKland   ue  love    u^  A     """'  ''."  ^''"■'•^  ^"^  '"'"^t 
her  father.     "  Wha    ecu  id  J     ^'"""''•"n     si'e  had  said   to 
'•t-it  belongs  to  us      I  coulS  nr^^"''*^"''^' '     ^^'^'  '^'"'""^    o 
t  e  of  blood  does  not  count     Ain;.'  7"""^^  ^'''''^  '''^  "'^ 
smce  we  became  a  natbn    but  mn  i""         '•^'''''  ''"'''  ^"  "^ 
came  from   Kn.dand.     W^  are  Zu"'  'I  '"  ^''^  ^^'«'""'nK 
tnHe  with  France  and  labour  with  P.^"''  '^""^   '^-   ^""-     ^^^^ 
over  Italy  and   ecstacisc  ov  r  Sp,.Wb^t"'^ 
Hon;  It  moves  us  when  we  Jo  to   ?   h"     ^"^^'''V'   '^■*'   '"^■^• 
sm.ple  and  effusive,  how  we  „l  !!■      ,'■  '^'  ^'""^'^  '^  "•^-  are 
are  of  the  perceptive  clal     ?  K         '""'1   ""aginarively   if  ue 
half-educated    woman    s^.     he  'o'r  i^'^'  '^'.  ^"'""'--^  ^'"'^ 
things   about   what   she   has   Ln    /."'''    '1"'"'^>'    ^--notional 
schoolma'am,  who  has  made  a  Cook's'?'     ^  -^^V    ^'"^'-"d 
tears  m  her  voice  as  she  vvanders  nn      Tv"^'"  ^''""^f  ^^^ve 
about  hawthorn   hedges  am!   fh,?  ua  ""'^^  ^"  commonplaces 
red    farms.      Why   are   vve   nl^      ''''^   '^""«"  «"^'   « hite  or 
German  cottages 'an?  I  aL'^ilirr^'""^'^  P^^het.c   about 
!"  centuries  past,  had  the  hab^t  of  h."     T'"  '''  ^''''  "o^. 
'S  only  an  English  cottage.  1 7       I     .-'l^'  ''°'""   '"  ^hcm.     It 
W'th  hawthorn  bio  So    bare"  w,>h'"^>"'^'  ".^^^''^  "^^-'e 
us  .that  little  yearning,  grovelhW  tend  ^^'"'^'•;  ^^at  wakes  in 
It  .s  only  nature  calling  us  hom"^  ^^^nderness  that  is  so  sweet. 

«-n/to-fi^n?t"fttdLrbirt"t7  ''' ^1  ^^  '^^  — 
the  Thames,   the  Embankment    the  .-  ^"'''"^  °"^  ^' 

with   an   absolutely   seriourab^omtlJ     Tu-"^'   themselves, 
smde  as  she  turned  to  greet  he?  '      ^^''   '"^""Sed    to   a 

I   am   delighted,"  she  said    '"t         u 

how  much.     The  impression  is  all      "°"^^^«'-«ly  tell  you 

•ttle  by  everything.     I Tr^  "    nt.^    "^^^'.^nd  I  am  excited  a 

;t  so  long  and  thaf  I  havTknown  it  1'.'^'^  '^''  ^  ^^^'^  ^^^ed 

I  -  even  charmed  that  i^^^ ^^^Z^^^J^^:::^ 
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IntmhrH  arc  jthlning  an.!  uct."  She  <lrcvv  forwani  a  chair,  an.l 
Mm.  UortlunKton  sat  down,  lookinjj  at  her  uith  involuntary 
admiration.  ' 

"  \'«)u  Ii«)lc  as  If  you  were  dcHnhted,"  she  said.  "  Your 
eyes— you  have  ama/inji  eyes.  Hetty!  I  an.  trying  to  picture 
to  myself  what  [.ady  Anstruthers  will  feel  wlicn  she  sees 
you.    \Vliat  were  \uu  like  when  she  married?  " 

IJettin.-i  sat  dovyn.  smiling  and  looking,  indeed,  quite  in- 
cre.hbly  lovely.  She  was  capable  of  a  warmth  and  a  sweet- 
ness which  were  as  embracing  as  other  qualities  she  possessed 
were  powerful, 

•'  I   was  eight  years  old,"  she  said.     "I  was  a  rude  little 
girl,  with  long  legs  and  a  high,  determined  voice.     I  know  I 
was  rude.     I  remember  answering  back." 
^    "  I  seem  to  have  heard  that  you  did  not  like  your  brother- 
in-law,  and  that  you  were  opposed  to  the  marriage." 
^       Imagine   the   undisciplined   audacity  of   a  child   of  eight 

opposing     the  marriage  of  her  grown-up  sister.     I  was  quite 
capable  of  it.     You  see  in  those  days  we  had  not  been  trained 
at  all    (one  had  only  been  allowed  tremendous  liberty),  and 
mterfcred  conversationally  with  one's  elders  and  betters  at  any 
nioment.     I  was  an  American  little  girl,  and  American  little 
girls  were   really-they   really  were!"   with   a   laugh,   whose 
musical  sound  was  after  all  wholly  non-committal, 
betters''"  "^"^  "°^  ^'^^^  ^'^  ^'^''*  Anstruthers  as  one  of  your 
"  He  was  one  of  my  elder*,  at  all  events,  and  becomlng- 
ness   of   bearing   should    I  ve   taught   me   to   hold    my   little 
tongue.     1  am  giving  some  thought  now  to  the  kind  of  thing 
I  must  invent  as  a  suitable  apology  when  I  find  him  a  really 
delightful  person,  full  of  virtues  and  accomplishments.     Per- 
haps he  has  a  horror  of  me." 

"I  should  like  to  be  present  at  your  first  meeting,"  Mrs. 
JVorthmgton  reflected.  "You  are  going  down  to  Storn- 
nam  to-morrow? 

"That  is  my  plan.  When  I  write  to  you  on  my  arrival,  I 
will  tell  you  if  I  encountered  the  horror."  Then  with  a 
swift  change  of  subject  and  a  lifting  of  her  slender,  velvet 
line  of  eyebrow.  I  am  only  deploring  that  I  have  not  time 
to  visit  the  Tower. 

Mrs.  Worthington  was  betrayed  into  a  momentary  glance 
^'^."ij^"^^"^^'  almost  verging  in  its  significance  on  a  gasp. 
1  he  lower?    Of  London?    Dear  Betty!" 
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Pln.-n  enough.  You  w  w  r n  I  rT  "'^''"'"'  "^  ^''''^^'5  '''« 
I  cJclluht  most  in  nr.W  S  .n  ;''''  '"/'''"^^  *'""«•'•  ^  »'"nk 
almost  havmK  th/kfnc  of  fX.  T"  .^' .'"?"'  '^''^^  ^  •"» 
had  who  lan.Ie,!  here  thfrrv  v  *-  ^'^  ^^i"^''  Ameri.  an  souls 
semblance  to  I)  ckcn  ',  hir./^"  f^'"  ''"'^  '■'•^'•"^•''  '"  '''c  r;. 
and  were  hi,  i  1/  hri  ^7^  7  "^7  ^^'^^  '""  ""•  ^'-'"^^ 
heads  were  chonned  off      r        -^    l''^   f^''"'''    "here   pcopl,.', 

where  that  ^Lr  last  worY wafuMeJe'd'"' r"    '\  ''^  T' 
thmk  of  their  lov  when  ».arK  !    "V^"^^*^-  Remember.'      And 

proportionate  larKe,irsL^J7'''TM"):';'P"    ^''^^^  ^nve  di*- 
disKuise."  ^      *°'  '"'"'^  J°«  '^U  Alones  in  the  slightest 

'  Vou   don't   metn    to   say^ "    Mr.     w««u- 

vaRuely  awakening  to  the  situation.  ^o^hrngton    was 

that  I  amthenXlar  Ft  ''  "^"'('  '»  '^^'  '  -ti- 
thing because  I  iave  tpt  l^^  'yo^'u'  'T'^'i  '''^'^ 
often  and  know  things  so  we?!  „n^  .  ^*''*'  ^""  ^""^  '^ 
ticated  when  you  beSn  thlt  vo^rl  ^""^  ""'"^  '^'"  ^«  ^P'>'»- 
flavours  and  emotions  I  /'  Tj'l-'  "f^"  ''"''^  ''^'^  ^^^^ 
enough  to  have  chcJished  mv  f  P'^'^^'"'^'''  '««.  sophisticated 
«ve  the  bouquet  of  old  tine    "^^"7,  .«««/««'■'«''/  tries  to 

the  Pleasur.  'of  houlemaidTon  a  Bank  Hd.-t'  ''^  J"^^"-'*^ 
makes  me  qjiver  to  think  of  If 'M,  "°''^ay.  Rut  it  quite 
laugh,  is  the  sign  that  I  am  L.'     V^^^hmg  again.     "  That   I 

•t>o,   no,     answered  Bettina    "  nr    u  t  • 

body  is  clever  in  these  days      iVe  a^e  nLr'  n^T'  ^^'^'^■ 
paratively    intelligent."  "'^'^  ^"  °^  "s  com- 

ersTm    ":it"7yoT"l?fh;:  '"  T^^  ^"'^  ^'^  ^-truth- 
will  save  them.  "  ''"'^  ^''  ^""  '"  ^he  country,  you 

in  England,  and  is  the  net  of  H.  A  '  ^'""'^^n  who  lives 

always  speaks  of  A^erfcans  as  .^  Tev  """'  ^'^^°  ""'  ^^' 
recently    discovered    specif)    '  When  'hev^L't  ^"'^'^  ^^ 
they  were  a  noveltv      Th/?r  ^Z)     ■      ^    ""^   ^^e   over 
a  novelty,      ihcir  enthusiasm  amused  people,  but 
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now.  you  see,  it  has  betome  tirux  feu.  Youna:  women,  whote 
sprtialty  was  to  be  excited  by  the  Tower  of  London  ami  West- 
minster Abbey,  are  not  noveltie*  any  longer.  In  tact,  it'f 
been  done,  and  it's  done  for  m  «  specialty.'  And  I  am  excited 
about  the  'lower  of  London.  I  may  be  able  to  restrain  my 
ttflinii'i  at  the  sight  of  the  Beef  Katcrs,  but  they  will  upset 
"»«■  a  little,  and  I  must  brace  myself.  I  must  indeed." 

"Truly.  Betty?"  said  Mrn.  \Vorthin>:ton.  reuarding  her 
with  curiosity,  arising  from  a  faint  doubt  of  her  efjtirc  serious- 
ness, mingled  with  a  fainter  doubt  of  her  entire  levity. 

Betty  flung  out  her  hands  in  a  slight,  but  very  involuntary- 
lookmg,  gesture,  and  shook  her  head. 

"Ah!  "  she  said,  "  it  was  all  true,  you  know.     They  were 
all    horribly    real— the   things   that   were   shuddered   over  and 
sentimentalised  about.     Sophistication,  combined  with  imagina- 
tion, m.^ikcs  them  materialise  again,  to  me.  at  lca<t.  now   I  am 
here.      The  gulf   between   a   historical    figure   and   a   man   or 
woman   who  could   bleed   and  cry  out   in   human   words  was 
broad  when  one  was  at  school.     Lady  Jane  (Jrcy,  for  instance, 
flow  nebulous  she  was  and  how  little  one  carrd.     She  seemed 
invented  merely  to  add  a  detail  to  one's  lesson  in  English  his- 
tor>.      Hut,   as   we  drove  across   Waterloo    Bridge,    I    caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  Tower,  and   what  do  you  suppose   I   began 
to  think  of?     It  was  monstrous.     I  saw  a  dcM)r  in  the  Tower, 
and   the  stone  steps,   and   the  squ:.<-c  space,  and   in   the  chill, 
clear,  early  morning  a  little  slender,   helpless  girl  led  out,  a 
little,   fair,   real   thing  like  Rosy,  all  alone — everycme  she  be- 
longed to  far  away,  not  a  man  near  who  dared  utter  a  word 
of  pity  when   she  turned   her  awful,   meek,   young,   desperate 
eyes  upon   him.     She  was  a  pious  child,   and,   no  doubt,  she 
lifted  her  eyes  to  the  sky.     I   wonder  if  it  was  blue  and  its 
blueness  broke  her  heart,  because  it  looked  as  if  it  might  have 
pitied  such  a  young,  patient  girl  thing  led  out  in  the  fair  morn- 
ing  to  walk  to  the  hacked  block  and  give  her  trembling  par- 
don to  the  black-visored  man  with  the  axe,  and  then  'com- 
mending her  soul  to  God'    to  stretch  her  sweet  slim  neck 
out  upon  it." 

"  Oh,  Betty,  dear! "  Mrs.  Worthington  expostulated. 

Bettina  sprang  to  her  and  took  her  hand  in  pretty  appeal. 
^,  "  I  beg  pardon!    I  beg  pardon,  I  really  do,"  she  exclaimed. 

I  did  not  intend  deliberp.tely  to  be  painful.  But  that — be- 
neath thf  sophistication — is  something  of  what  I  bring  to 
England.'* 
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CHAPTER    X 
"IS  LADY  A.VSTRUTIIERS  AT  HOME?" 

her  c,,,u»i,c  .pp„,Sn  o7vi   "     ""j    «"  "'"'''  »"'  ""'" 

her  .L  .hc':;;v';LT„tr  r '"cfe '/;:  "-i  "'"• 

whole  life.  Bcttlna  did  no?  fin/v^-  '""j''''*  ?"   ''"^'"'-'  ''«•'• 

than  they  looked  at"  her  Tn  h  "V'''""  '""^^  '""^'"  ^^•'»"«''y 
the  types  she  vas  «r  n  J  .  "  '^'^  '''"*^  «"  Winiens  of 
rea.,onV  she   wa     sunlinr""'  i^'T.''\  '"•     ^""^   P^«^ticnl 

deliberate  Len'  on  Zshe"'hadtl'^  '^T''''  "''''  '""- 
had  graduallv  1  earn  •.,?»«  l     had   felt  in  the  years  when  .he 

rntiatVsurh  pecuSe^^^^^^         Continental  type,  and  differ- 

nations.  AsThe  ff  r"  ^n  ('""^  .°^|.'''^  ""''^  •''"'' 
countenances  and  inLtK^  m",hir^7T'  .had  sr„<hV.l  the 
new  parts  of  the  co  ntr^      "^e  ho.js  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 

business/so  the  modern^v' of't'-'V'  ^^T  ^'^  '"^'•"^-"  »"  ^^ 
observation  for  reasons  nl^wll''  ^'^'^^"'^'''"^  «PP''"^''«  '-t^clf  to 

agents  upon  sava^suKf  would  h'".  ^^'T  '^  ^'^'  «' 
products  which  m^Kht  be  tnrnJ^  •  f""  ^"^  '''""^  '^'"'"^  '''"J 
her  ninetecnth-rent'u  '  beautv  t-  ^^  T"'"  T  '^'  ^^""^'^^^ 
alertness  of  brain  to  Tea    unnn  ,f'''^^^''^''\oi   purpose   and 

jn.  with  which  wal°the"endTe  dT^Wew'' Trh"*"l, '''t 
Jn  this  matter  with  as  pra--^,V^i  "  .! '"  V  -'  .^"><"^'"  herspjt 
Hith  which  her  great- ^r^n.V^r.K  t  V  -^^'^^^f'^ns  as  that 

in    making    a    trfde    w  rh    1  •''°"  "^   ^^'''  ^^''"'^  ^^""''^^ 

g    a    trade    with    a    previously    unknown    tribe    of 
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In.  .nn«    tvai  quit*,  hrr  mtfnr.on,  though  ?t  had  not  mfurmf 

o  hrr  to  put  .f  ,o  hrnrif  in  any  .uoh  form.     Srill.  «h.thr 

.hr  w«,  aunrr  of  thr  fa.r  .,r  not.  her  pent  of  vim"  ^va/J" 

«tflv  uhat  thf  fir,t  Krul.rn  V.ndrriTorl'*  hml  h..„  „n  many 

very  .l.ffrrrnt  .H.aMnn..     She  h..,|  brf„rr  her  fhr  ta^k  of  dfal- 

«  H.th  faa,  and  factor,  „f  „h,Vh  at  prr^rnt  .Ue  kricw  hue 

t   r.      A«tutcnc«  of    prrtcptmn.   wif-cominan.l.    an.I    a.lapta- 

h!  .fy    H.rc    hrr  chief    rr«ource..      She   xva*    rra.ly.    either    for 

ietreat         "''''"'*'^'  "'  '^«"«"y  ^•l"'  «"*J  «l'«'ly  non-com.rttal 

into  Ke^t^ultf  ill-'  ''»•'  '^'"'"^'f.^l'h  h"  ^Hrd  her  journey 
.^\he  t  I  /  T"'  ''"T'  ''r''*"""  recognition  of  hem.- 
tir*  *he  had  hetore  known  ,he  existence  of  only  thr...,-'h  the 
rend-nu  of  h.K.k..  and  the  dueUIn^  upon  thefr  harm  a,  t- 
pnaluce.  .  more  or  |e,,  perfectly,  on  canvas.  She  Jv  roll  hv 
hrr  w.th  the  pas>lng  of  the  tram,  the  lovellne.  o  a,^  nn  I 
r^c  ure^iueneM   of    llvinR    which    .he   had    v.^vrd    fo     lrr!cl 

trnm  her  thoucht*  of  her  „ster.  had  been  epfct.rean.  an.I  .he 
had   been   quite  auare  that   it  wa*  ,o.     When   .he   Ind   h  J 

bnnitv' heh : r I  tr\""T'  '\''''^y  t"--he<!  with  ;.i  ! 

enjo)ment    n  the    rrshnesi  of  hrr  pleasure  in  the  famllbr   -,nd 

r^;  n  ;h  •  ,hif '''^"•''^'  nnd  heche*  were  more  emhow- 
rnnn  m  thnr  shftile.  and  s^veeter  In  their  (jreen  than  anvthint? 
she  renumhere.  th^t  other  fDnntnV*  h,  ?  ;  «  i  i  ""^''''''^ 
their  best  With  ',,""  r?""^  .""''/' ""^''  ''''"■•  «ven  at 
f  IK    Z  {      I  ■    ^'"^   ^^^'^^   ^^«  hawthorn   hedees    beauti- 

I  lie  reu  iiopkUns,  piercuijj  the  trees  near  the  firmhmK.w 
jvore  an  almost  intentional  air  of  adding  picturr^mc"^ 
Ih^re  were  clusters  of  old  buildings  and  doS        cX  '    .  '  f 

ns  «)t  .lel.Kht.     Little  inarticulate  Rosy  ha.l  seen  and  felt  it 
.dl   twelve  years  before  on   her   hopeless  bri.Ial    homJ  1, mln. 

I  es,   It   wai    F""'""'      "V-^'-    it  j      «. 

r...„,„.,,_^ngi;ind.     Ic  was  the  England  of 
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•n.l  clotl.,  1   .wir  ,•„  ^„,/'  •;^'^-  J,f'  '•"'    ^hi.h  «.r,|y  relied 

The  villa,.  ,.re.r'.';.^;';,"t"x  r,  \7;;r"r  '';•''«"•'• "• 

fore,; Mc  decorum.    She  laVhcV^  P  r  ^r"h"\  ""''.  '"'^  '"'^' 

i  ''at   i«  American."  ,hc  '  iL    •  ..      1   .   '"'"^-'''^  '»• 
every  «i,k  and   .tone  anTV.lr      ''T-  ''«'''«  «^  con,pr,rin.. 
parallel.      \VV   almJr   fnv  r    h,y ''"?  J  ""J'^  /"  ^""^-   ''^"-^'y 

crmlc.  but  perhnp,  it  mean,  tufL^'^*-     ^  '*'''"*  «  '-"Ic 
an<!  artl,tic  p«,ple."  "'  *''**  ''^  ■«  an  intrn^cl,   literary 

She  iimtinucti   to   find  ••nm«,.' 
ap|K.Mrene..  until  her  iour^enX"n  .  Tr''".     '"   ''^^   ''-> 

/or  change,  ;l;r^•n'^  ^  1;^ "  Vh""'"'^- ''»^'  ^'-"  ^••- 

KrouM   stouter  and   more   rosv    L  J  ^^"""    "'^^f*"-   ''ad 

respectful,    hospitable  a  r.   to   Attend  ?'"\*"'-"»^«'    vvith   hi, 
y"«'nK    Ia.|y,    who    uas    the    onlv    r        /^'   "nusual-Iookin^ 
t'-.H.K'ht  .he  must  be  a  viJtor  e  pectecri^''"    '^•''•'""«"-     "^ 
IJut  none  of  the  carriage,    ^1,0^.1,/'  '"""^  ^"""''■y  ''""^'•. 
acciuaintances.  uerc  in  vva  tinf  Ti?  . '""?  ^'"*^  '""^  ^amHi.-,; 
s'.ould  be  paying  a   "iJ^TL  hotU  wb'  "  ^"'^  '  """'  '-'^ 
«:nd  an  ec,uipa«c  to  attend  her  conWnl'  Tr      t  l'-""'^^^  *^'''  ""^ 
i''c  hrouuham  from  the  "Crown '"^i       f^  '"'"  ^*  """^"•''. 
town  v.hicle.  seemed  inadequl?^    '  yi '^^f ''  '' •'^'''''''  ^-'"^ry 
up  outsulc  the  station.  nndX  wenrrl' v"'. ''.'*'""''  ''^'••^^" 
a  youn^  lady  who  had  ord  red  '^    '^''V'^  »»'^  r'^""^'"  '^^ 
would  be  there.  "fucreu   its  attendance  and   knew  it 

H'ells  felt  a  Rood  deal  of  interest     Am.,     .u 
lad.es    who  descended    from    the  '  rst  rb,     ^  '^'  "^""^  ^^""2 
passed   through   the  little  wa  timr  r  ^ornpartments  and 

carnages  of  the  gentry  hey  t.^.Tn/^n '''••'  V'  '°  '^' 
know  when  a  young  ladv  Ll^'L  ^T^J""  ^'^'f.  he  did  not 
as  this  one  did.'  Sh'e  Z  nnt  -vl^K^'^i'^l  .•^>T'''  -  ^o  sp.ak! 
one  would  .mmediately  class  merTtaily";'  *'rforci'^"r/' 'but 


I 
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the  blue  of  her  eyes  was  so  deep,  and  her  hair  and  eyelashes 
so  dark,  that  these  thinjis.  combiniriK  themselves  with  a  ccr- 
tain  way  she  had,  made  him  feel  her  to  be  of  a  type  un- 
faniihar  to  the  region,  at  least. 

m.iul  with  her.  Ihe  truth  was  that  liettina  had  purpos..lv 
left  he-  maul  in  town.  If  awkward  things  occurred,  the 
presence  of  an  attendant  would  be  a  sort  of  complication  It 
was  better    on  the  first  approach,  tu  be  wholly  unencumbered. 

Hon    far  are  vye   froi  i   Stornham   Court?"  she   inquired. 

^lve  miles,  my  lady."  he  answered,  touching  his  cap.  She 
expressed  scmethinR  which  to  the  rural  and  ingenuous,  whose 
standards  were  defmcd,  demanded  a  recognition  of  probable 
rank. 

"  I'd  like  to  know,"  was  his  comment  to  his  wife  when  he  went 
home  to  <hnner,  ''who  has  gone  to  Stornham  Court  to-dav. 
1  ficre  s  few  enough  visitors  go  there,  and  none  such  as  her,  for 
certain.  She  don  t  live  anywhere  on  the  line  above  here,  either 
for  I  ve  never  seen  her  face  before.  She  was  a  tall,  handsome 
one— she  was,  but  it  isn  t  just  that  made  you  look  after  her. 
M,e  was  a  clever  one  with  a  spirit,  I'll  be  bound.  I  was  won- 
dering vvhat  her  ladyship  would  have  to  say  to  her  " 

^   Perhaps  she  was  one  of  his  fine  ladies?  "  suggestively. 
1  hat  she  wasn  t,  either.    And,  as  for  that,  1  wonder  what 
he  d  have  to  say  to  such  as  she  is." 

^.  J''"*'  u''^  complexity  of  element  enough  fn  the  thing  she 
was  on  her  way  to  do,  Bettina  was  thinking,  as  she  was 
driven  over  the  white  ribbon  of  country  road  that  unrolled  over 
rise  and  hollow,  between  the  sheep-dotted  greenness  of  fields 
and  he  scented  hedges.  The  soft  beauty  enclosing,  her  was 
a  little  shut  out  from  her  by  her  mental  attitude.  She  brought 
torwar  J  for  her  own  decisions  upon  suitable  action  a  number 
of  possible  situations  she  might  find  herself  called  upon  to 
confront.  Ihe  one  thing  necessary  was  that  she  should  be 
prepared  for  anything  whatever,  even  for  Rosy's  not  being 
pleased  to  see  her  or  for  finding  Sir  Nigel  a  thoroughly  re- 
formed and  amiable  character. 

is  mil'lt^r  ^'''"//hich  seemingly  cannot  happen  which  one 
s  most  likely  to  find  one's  self  face  to  face  with.     It  will  be  a 

virtue'! '!'''/?  f  T^''  '^  ^'  ^?^  ^^^^^"P^'^  ^^"y  ^i^^iestic 
virtue,  and  is  delighted  to  see  me. 

Under  such  rather  confusing  conditions  her  plan  would  be 
to  present  to  them,  as  an  affectionate  surprise,  the  unheralded 
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of  the  nature  of  coIl.Xt  a  " la   ^T'Z'h    T^   '1'''^'"^ 
absolutely  ill  at  the  time  nf  M.l  .*»  ,     ^'^'^  ""^  behaved 

<lc/.n.te  manner  of  the   red-la  r,^l   Zt     ,     "''''"  ""^'  "^  »'ie 
,^V<"d  '-cr  of  that.     He  ^    e  til  Ti "'  f^  •'^•''"^"»^"'   ^- 
him.  and  he  ha.l  spoken  to  her  -il  ,         *^  ''"  'V'  ''"^^'"'^  «h'>ut 
Her  pulse   beat  a       tic  more   hn  """T  '"  ^'  ^^^""^^'^  ""• 
entered  Stornham  village      111.'"'^^^    ^'   '^'   brougham 
as  looking  neglected      Manv   Z.r'"'""''^''''  ^"^  '"''^^'^  her 
cl.lapidation.    There  weremanvhrnl      '"-'T'   ^'''^  ^"   ■-">  "^ 
Karden  palings.    A  suggested  lit    ^".'•■'"^'"V^  ""'^  unmended 
uas  not  cheerful.     '"^^"''^^  '^'^'^  "^  vvh.teuash  in  several  cases 

said/io^k;:^":^^^:^^^  °'  'r"^'^  ''^''^^'-"  ^^^^ 

do  it  myself,  if  I  were  Rosj"   ^     '""'^"^''       ^"^    ^   ^^""'d 

peered  out  from  undert  \hickn ts  of' tT/" '  ^"'"""'  ^^"« 
over  the  lodge.  ""CKness  ot  the  ivy  massmg  itself 

"  Ah  I "  u 

HajwpJ^Jr-ftt:^^ 

broom."  a;rLrkr":nfriin^r^^'^v'^'^^^-.-^  ^"-'  -d 
trees  were  not  fair  ^nough^  o^emove  a  T^l '  ^""^^  '^"^^ 
which  arose  in  her  ranidlv  r!.,  ^  ^  ^"'^^'^^  '"^"^ote  fear 
her  a  point  of  vt  v  so  nL  Tt"'"\?'"^:  '^  ''"Sgested  to 
herself  for  not  haviW  cL  V  "'^^  '^^  ^^^^  ••»"iazed  at 
herself  wishing  that  the  0^''  M  "^f^-^^^'    '^'    ^"""^ 

slowly,  actually  that  si  emrhr^l^^^^^   would  drive   rather  more 

They  nere  nearin^  n    r-      V  '""'''  ^''"^  t«  '"eflect. 
lonely  looking  poor^rh:''PK  'V^''  '''''^'  ''^''''  there  was  a 
and   the  sun,^vhi  h   iLd    U:  u\'"''  l^''^  ^"^  ^'^'^  there 
P.W|  the  tfees  .-VrgoE  glTam"   ^'^^"^^'^   ^  ^'-^-   '^^'^ 

/igi^^:wdyTtlt".:i'\^^^^^  H°^  '['^^^"-^  -"^  -- 
woman  held  some  ^  ns  in  he"  hand'  ^^f't'^  ^">'-  The 
down  and  resting  his  chin  on  hlu  ^f  '''f  >^>'  ^^'^^  «'tt>ng 
on  the  top  of  a  sfick  ^"  ^^"'^''   ^^'^^^h  were  folded 

"  r'wS  to^^k'tL:  C^:^"^:,"  «-.'-. f--'^  -  the  coachman, 
•sh^  hoi  .u    '  ^■-'*'^  -Ou:an  a  question. 
bhe  had  thought  tl«t  she  n,,',.,,.  d„,„,„  .,  ,,^^  ^,,^^^  ^^,^^  ^^ 
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the  Court.    She  reaHsed  that  to  know  would  be  a  point  of  ad- 
vantage.    She  leaned  forward  and  spoke. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  "  I  wonder  if  you  can  tell 

The  woman  came  forward  a  little.     She  had  a  listless  sten 
and  a  faded,  listless  face. 

"  What  did  you  ask  ?  "  she  said. 

Betty  leaned  still  further  forward. 

"  Can  you  tell  me "  she  began  and  stopped.     A  sense 

of  stricture  m  the  throat  stopped  her,  as  her  eyes  took  in  the 
washed-out  colour  of  the  thin  face,  the  washed-out  colour  of 
the  thm  hair--thm  drab  hair,  dragged  in  straight,  hard  un- 
becommgness  from  the  forehead  and  cheeks. 

Was  it  true  that  her  heart  was  thumping,  as  she  hud  heard 
it  said  that  agitation  made  hearts  thump? 

She  began  again. 

"Can  you— tell  me  if— Lady  Anstruthers  is  at  home>" 
she  inquired  As  she  said  it  she  felt  the  blood  surge  up  from 
the  furious  heart,  and  the  hand  she  had  laid  on  the  handle  of 
the  door  of  the  brougham  clutched  it  involuntarily. 

The  dowdy  little  woman  answered  her  indifferently,  star- 
ing at  her  a  little. 

"  I  am  Lady  Anstruthers,"  she  said. 

Bettina  opened  the  carriage  door  and  stood  upon  the  ground. 
(jo  on   to  the  house,"  she  gave  order  to  the  coachman, 
and,   with   a  somewhat  startled   look,   he  drove  away. 

"  ,.^°^y'  T,    ''"JJ'.^'^  ^°'^^  ^^  3  hushed,  almost  awed,  thing. 
2  ou  are  Rosy  ?  >         & 

The  faded  little  wreck  of  a  creature  began  to  look  frightened. 
Kosy!     she  repeated,  with  a  small,  wry,  painful  smile. 

She  was  the  next  moment  held  in  the  folding  of  strong 
young  arms  against  a  quickly  beating  heart.  She  was  being 
wildly  kissed,  and  the  very  air  seemed  rich  with  warmth  and 

"I  am   Betty,"  she  heard.     "Look  at  me.   Rosy!     I   am 
Hetty.     Look  at  me  and  remember!" 

1  ^u"^^  Anstruthers  gasped,  and  broke  into  a  faint,  hvsteric 
laugh.  She  suddenly  clutched  at  Bettina's  arm.  For  a  min- 
ute her  gaze  was  wild  as  she  looked  up. 

'  Betty,"  she  cried  out.     "No!    No!    No!    I  can't  believe 
It!     1  can  t!    I  can  t! 

That  just  this  thing  could  have  taken  place  in  her,  Bet- 
tma  had  never  thought.     As  she  had  reflected  on  her  way 
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blon.le    thinR   oi    7i',tlTn    tu^^^ 

dowdy  of  the  order  ofTn  A-  "^Tv  ""'"telli«cnt-lookinK 
beyond  age  and  sex  LZtT  ""^''^  'f  "^^  ^°  ^'^'  J'vcd 
fied.  At'this  moment  she  was  a  siirmM^l''  °7^  '^"^  ^^"P*" 
did  not  know  what  to  do     fLW.     m.ddle-aced  woman,  who 

sa,;i^K;L^!:"«""»'»"««"oh™.    "Com.!    Sh. 

"Oh,  Betty!  No!  "  .r^J^d  ^.tv™'",  '"'o  «''''""8- 
»  far  away.  You  never VSl^'  "'  ""  '°"8  ago— fj 
^.  The  huncl-bacied  boy  "rern^"°  SIVh"  ,?"^>™'  " 
his  stick.  He  sooke  liV»  .n  -ij  i  »  H  '""'«<'  "P  on 
like  >  child.       "^        '"  '"  •'■'"'>'•  affectionate  gnome,  not 

"  '?''"''  "lo  that,  mother,"  he  said     "  DnnV  1..  •. 
so,  whatever  it  is  "  "°"  '  '"  "  "Pset  you 

in  he'r'ljt;;^^^','^:^  'i;.^-^.;;;^^^  with  catches 

^^ZJ^  tZl-'  enfoldedTe/Tg^L     Her  he!!.,ike 

A  cib■^;i„™™  H"°^;;„^".r?i?o  h;^!! '' '  -" '-  -^ 

at  hHaTch'  ""^'"  ""'•"  "«""^'«  ■•"■""  n,ind,  .he  looked 

wi;"aZsZt^  'coS°„t"  l^li:  ttTeT"^"  '■-  '■^''=^' 
start  as  she  spoke,  "  she  en nTH  ,„.  ,"",  ^'^'"   actual  y 

^  Lady  Anst'uth  r's  s  an     nded  Tn^a'T  ""I  ««  "''^'"ck." 
hysteric  than  her  first.    The"  was  even  rttd'"„f  ^'"'  ""T 
ening  in  her  face,  as  she  lifted  it  ,7 1„  i.        l       °'  "'="  ^"ak- 

ruy  fe--'  >>" '-  -  trA^™^^fL"x 

sobbing,  shaken  heap  uponthe  heat^h^'^The  ha^ti^^'  ,Cgh? 
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passed  throufjh  Betty's  mind  that  she  looked  almost  like  a  limp 
bundle  of  shabby  clothes.    She  was  so  helpless  in  her  pathetic 
apologetic  hysteria.  ' 

'•  I  shall— be  better,"  she  gasped.  "  It's  nothing.  Ughtred. 
tell   her. 

"She's  very  weak,  really,"  said  the  boy  Ughtred,  in  his 
mature  way.  "  She  can't  help  it  sometitncs.  rij  get  some 
water  from  the  pool." 

"  Let  me  go."  said  Betty,  and  she  darted  down  to  the  water, 
bhe  was  back  m  a  moment.  The  boy  was  rubbing  and  patting 
his  mothers   hands  tenderly. 

"  At  any  rate."  he  remarked,  as  one  consoled  by  a  reflection, 
father  is  not  at  home." 


CHAPTER   XI 
"  I  THOUGHT  YOU  HAD  ALL  FORGOTTEN  " 

!As,  after  a  singular  half  hour  spent  among  the  bracken  under 
the  trees,  they  began  their  return  to  the  house,  Bettina  felt  that 
her  sense  of  adventure  had  altered  its  character.  She  was 
still  m  the  midst  of  a  remarkable  sort  of  exploit,  which  might 
end  anywhere  or  in  anything,  but  it  had  become  at  once  more 
prosaic  in  detail  and  more  intense  in  its  significance.  What 
Its  significance  might  prove  likely  to  be  when  she  faced  it,  she 
had  not  known,  it  is  true.  But  this  was  different  from— 
from  anything.^  As  they  walked  up  the  sun-dappled  avenue, 
she  kept  glancing  aside  at  Rosy,  and  endeavouring  to  draw 
useful  conclusions.  The  poor  girl's  air  of  being  a  plain,  in- 
signihcant  frump,  long  past  youth,  struck  an  extraordinary 
and,  for  the  time,  unexplainable  note.  Her  ill-cut  out-of- 
date  dress,  the  cheap  suit  of  the  hunchbacked  boy,  who  I'mped 
patiently  along,  helped  by  his  crutch,  suggested  possible  ex- 
planations which  were  without  doubt  connected  with  the 
thought  which  had  risen  in  Bettina's  mind,  as  she  had  been 
driven  through  the  broken-hinged  entrance  gate.  What  extraor- 
dinary disposal  was  being  made  of  Rosv's  money?  But  her  each 
g  ance  at  her  sister  also  suggested  complication  upon  com- 
plication. 

The  singular  half  hour  under  the  trees  by  the  pool,  spent, 
after  the  hrst  hysteric  moments  were  over,  in  vague  exclai- 
mgs  and  questions,   .vhich  seemed  half  frightened  and  aii  at 
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loved  thrm  all  and  whom  . J  u  ?  ''^''  ""  '''^^  ''"""■"  and 
They  did  not  knot  "h  on  ^'a'nd  l"fT"  'T''  ''"'  ''"--• 
was  even  a  little  afraid  ^rT  ^  "^'^l  ""^  ''""^^  ^hcm.  she 
life  and  beins  Tlf  r'  thev\''",\*"'^  "^"^''"'^"^  "^  ^^^^-r 
prisoned  within  the  walT  th.  L''"''  "^"r"  '*""'•'''  »"  ^e  im- 
built  about  her.  At  ea  h  breJ.K  "k"^'^"  'T'^''"^  ''^^  had 
lonff  the  years  had  be.n  .n  h  ''^'  .^'"^  '^"^'"''»  «^^  how 
seemed  to  lie  aua>  so  far  thafTr'  ""n^""''  ^''  '^"  ^'"^'  had 
only  a  sort  of  dream    the  re .-.  i '^    ^"°'. •"."''^  ^"'  ^"'^  "'«« 

sensitively  alert  mind  it"  Tnl  /'^^,'"'"."^«^^-  To  Bettina's 
the  least  to  drag Tr  sudden  v'^l'T  '^'l  "  ^""'^  ""^  ^^  '" 
whichsoever  -  micht  be     T"  .  '^'^P^'^""'  °^  ^^'"■•'fer, 

creature  acc...>med  on  y  to  darkn'sTo"'^  ""'  like  forcing  a 
sun.  To  ha  c  burst  upon  heru^th  tJ.  M '• "'  '^"  ^'"^'"K 
'i'd    fondness   would    have   been    tn/-\°'^  ••'"petuous.  can- 

-  if  with  something  bo^d^r^Ton^fc  '^t  ^'^"f,  ^" 
lave  stood    t:    perhans  si.rh  f^^T    "naetency.     bhe  could  not 

in  thes«  days', fa, X  h"ad  /^''"/.LdloVr'  '""'.''" 
stand  it.  ceased  to  be  able  to  under- 

awU-ard  wi.hou,  an  fv^ri"^  HU  ''  ^"'^  "''^"'  ='"''  '""l'"' 
who  was  unused  ,0  fL'^'  •  •  '?^"""  "'='^  '''"  "'  a  boy 
«as  only  ie  shy  bylher""'"'  °'  ''°'''"  ^<"^'"'''  "^  who 

.h'mSr  of"he"Uu?T„^7,°?°.  '"•"•  """-na  topped  ;„ 
branches  of  the  trees™ hi  hh  r''"'  y"/'  "'=  arching  g,ant 

beholder  s,„od  a.  in^'fcrreUr^^Shfel^^^djJ^ 
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azure  sky  bctiyeen.     Several  mellow,  cawinc  rooks  ^vere  float 
.HK  solemnly  bericath  or  above  the' branch's  no  v^nd   th.n 
greei'"    *""'   ^"^^"'   ""*   °'   disappearing   in    the   thick 

La.ly  Anstruthers  stopped  when  her  sister  did  so.  and  danced 
at  her  m  vague  mqu.ry.  It  was  plain  that  she  had  outlived 
even  her  sense  of  the  beauty  surrounding  her. 

u  Vj'^  ^7  .>r  '"''•'•"K  «^  ««="y?  "  she  asked. 

"sLlke!!!'"       rirT^Y'^-  ."^'  '''  ^°  wonderful." 
bhe  hkes  It.     said  Ughtred.  and  then  rather  slunk  a  steo 
behmdhis  mother,  as  if  he  were  ashamed  of  himself  ^ 

struthers.  "  ''"''     '^^"'^   ''^°'"  ''■"^'"  ^^'^   ^ady  An- 

They  came  in  full  view  of  it  three  minutes  later.    When  she 
^>y:f^'  """^'  "^  "^'='^^*'°"  ^"^   stopped   agar?: 
it  Iw  l!!"''  u""^'  '°°'''  ""'^  Uehtrrd.  and.  although  he  said 
watE^tr  ?n  r  ftf  ^  ^''"-^'^^  ^--^  ^^^  -^- 
Be?t°y  C^d."'^'  ^"^•^'  ""'^  ''^  -^''  P-^"I  --le. 

ble/' 'she  Ta'id!'"'"'''''"''  '"  '''  '^'''^  ^^^'^  *°  ^'  ^"'^'^  "'^'i'- 
;;  I  thought  that  when  I  first  saw  it,"  said  Rosy. 
,,  i^ont  you  thmk  so.  now?" 
Well,"  was  the  rather  uncertain   reply,  "  as  Nieel  savs 
there  s  not  much  good  in  a  place  that  is  falling  to  pieces." 
.       Why    let  ,t  fall  to  pieces.?"  Betty  put  it  to  her  with 
impartial  promptness.  ^*^" 

edly.^*"  ''*'''"''  "°"'^  '"°"^^  '°  ^^^'^  ''  together."  resign- 
As  they  climbed  the  low,  broad,  lichen-blotched  steps  whose 
broken  stone  balustrades  were  almost  hidden  in  clu  tch  neun- 
tnmmed  ,vy,  Betty  felt  them  to  be  almost  incredible  too^  The 
uneven  stones  of  the  terrace  the  steps  mounted  to  were  lichen- 
blotched  and  broken  also.  Tufts  of  green  growths  had  forced 
themselves   between   the   fiags,   and   added   an   untidy   beautv 

tie  hoTse    "it  ha"d'r''r.°^"  ^  '''   -°^  and'wa^oi 
tne  nouse.     It  had   been   left  undipped,   until   it   was  rather 

emered  h^/th'f  "'"^  ^  '^''^  ^  ^^^^P"'     The  hallXy 
entered  had  the  beauty  of  spacious  form  and  good,  old  oaken 

ii!„ii  Lar...  n  s..r.v  o.   so,  and  a  massive  table  by  the  fireless 
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floor  were  the  faded  remnants  of  .1^  ?''?'"*^'  ""  ^'^'^  «one 
tiRcr  skin,  the  head  almost  bdd\n  I       ?"^"^  ■""«  «"''  «  ^'orn 

Bettina  took  In  the  unnr  •  •  *^  ^  ]^'^'* 'J'^  ""'"^kcd  out 
?f  the  extravagan^atr'Th":::'";^.!"-'^'  -f'^^ut  a  qufver 
mg  to  them.  sceme<l  rather  to  sweei  rt  r  "  ' ''  "^''*'  P"^«'""- 
mmstrd's  Kallery  and  staircase  Sthfh'  '"'i^  ""^  «  ^'"^•'"•" 
been  much  finer,  with  tU  look  of. n'  ""'^!"«  ^""''^  ''^ve 
architectural  features  and  o  d  oak  "c",  "PP^f'^^'^'^  admirer  of 
Stornham  Court  with  the  "ntntt'n     J',^'^  .""'  Journeyed  to 

that  It  IS  jours."  *"'  ^  ^'*^'  Rosy—I  am  so  glad 

sharpIyTfi;\itneT.rshVd?"^''  thin  shoulders-she  felt 
was  the  natural  affectirnat  .       '"'"^"^  ^'^"^  ^^  k'"ss  her. 

ftarted  ro  Rosy's  eyer  nd    hrbrU^h?'  5"  l"'!."^'  ^"^  ^^"^ 

•n  a  window  seat/turned  reH  ,  ^  .^shtrcd  who  had  sat  down 

''Oh.  Betty! ''\v^Y"r1;^^^^^^^^^^^  shifted  in  his  place" 

seem  so  beautiful  and-sH^o * . "      ^T  "^'a^^ation,  "you 

.    Betty  laughed   wi?h    hHof  tst  n-~M ''  T"  ^^'«''^«^"  '"'•" 
ing  her  a  little.  °""^  P°^^'b^e  cheerfulness,  shak- 

occurred.      UghtrtJ's  Sech   f rom   h1^'''  ''''^  ''^''^  '^^^ 
at  pnce  to  that.  '"^"^   ^'^  winuow  seat   testified 

♦  1!  ?°"/^  ^^'   mother,"   he  said      "  v       i 
talked  that  over  together      Tr's  h«  °"  .''""'^  ^lovv  we've 

Bettina.     "We  know  it  onlv  i[  "'T''     ^'  ^^P^«'"ed  to 
can't  stop  it."  ''  °"^^  "^^^^^s  thmgs  worse,   but  she 

Bettina  sat  on  the  setflp    tr,«      ou     . 
aware  of  the  wonderful  feelincr  the  nn    "v^\  '^^  "^^  then 
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be  wen  how  much  she  recocnined  ir-i  wofulneiw.  Th(«  wm 
pretty  tair  Rosy,  who  had  never  done  a  harm  in  her  happy 
lite — this  forlorn  thing  was  her  Rosy. 

"  Never  mind,"  she  said,  half  lauRhinc  again.  "  I  rather 
want  to  cry  myself,  and  I  am  stronger  than  she  is.  I  am 
mimensely  strong." 

"  Vcs!    Yes!"  said  Lady  Anstruthers,  wiping  her  eyes,  and 

making    a    tremendous    effort    at    self-respecting    composure. 

You  are  strong.     I  have  grown  so  weak  in— well,  in  every 

way.     Hetty,  I'm  afraid  this  is  a  poor  welcome.     >ou  see— I'm 

afraid  you'll  find  it  all  so  different  from— from  New  York  " 

''  I    wanted   to  find   it  different,"  said    Betty. 

"Hut— but—I    mean— you    know "    Lady    Anstruthers 

turned  helplessly  to  the  boy.  Bcttina  was  struck  with  the 
painful  truth  that  she  looked  even  silly  as  she  turned  to  him. 
Ughtreil— tell  her,"  she  ended,  and  hung  her  head. 
Ughtred  had  got  down  at  once  from  his  sc.it  and  limped 
forward.  His  unprepossessing  face  looked  as  if  he  pulled  his 
childishness  together  with  an  unchildish  effort. 

"  She  means,"  he  said,  in  his  awkward  way,  "  that  she  doesn't 
know  how  to  make  you  comfortable.  The  rooms  arc  all  so 
sfiabby-^verything  is  so  shabby.  Perhaps  you  won't  stay 
when  yon  ?ee." 

Bettina  perceptibly  increased  the  firmness  of  her  hold  on 
her  sisters  body.  It  was  as  if  she  drew  it  nearer  to  her  side 
m  a  kind  of  taking  possession.  She  knew  that  the  moment  had 
come  when  she  might  go  this  far,  at  least  without  expressing 
alarming  things. 

"You  cannot  show  me  anything  that  will  frighten  me," 
was  the  answer  she  made.  "  I  have  come  to  stay,  Rosy.  We 
can  make  things  right  if  they  require  it.    Why  not  ?  " 

Lady  Anstruthers  started  a  little,  and  stared  at  her.  She 
knew  ten  thousand  reasons  why  things  had  not  been  made 
right,  and  the  casual  inference  that  such  reasons  could  be 
lightly  swept  away  as  if  by  the  mere  wave  of  a  hand,  implied 
a  power  appertaining  to  a  time  seeming  so  lost  forever  that  it 
was  too  much  for  her. 

"Oh  Betty,  Betty!"  she  cried,  "you  talk  as  if— vou  are 
so !  " 

The  fact,  so  simple  to  the  members  of  the  abnormal  class 
to  which  she  of  a  truth  belonged,  the  class  which  heaped  up 
Its  millions,  the  absolute  knowledge  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  the  world  and  that  she  was  of  those  who 
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were  amonK  it«  chief  owners,  had  ceased  to  seem  a  i^ct    .nA 
had  vanished  mto  the  reR.on  of  fairy  «orie,  '  *"** 

thiny,.     There  wodd  he  ^nl^'  "'*"  u  "^'^^'■""  «^  '"^"y 

she  had  ^t  n.xtr^i,-!;i:;::r^r^^;^^te;;  -J 

n.t-qu,„^Ji„|»  "'   °'''    '  ••""'B'"  >""  had  all  f„rKo.,c„ 
Cn'.X'Tg.r'  ''°"'"  '■"  •■"  "■•"•  ™""  '•»"''»■  -'  '!« 
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her  room    n  New  York      Sh^  hl^  k         ^   .     9^*^^^^"^  "om 
and  flushed  about  it  and  Betting  hi  7"  f^^'^'^^^y  ""vous 

yellow  vvithffiT      k    ^^"''  ^"^  '^^  P^'"^  ^^  stained  and 
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momfnr,.  ind  then  took  a  seat  in   the  embrwure.   that  the 
miKht  na/.e  out  and  r-fleit  at  leisure. 

Her  tjfnius,  «,  has  before  been  mentioned,  wa^  the  ireniui 
kL'T^'K^"'  K^'"'  vital.  Many  people  merely  cxi.ra^ 
.;«Jnr  I'v  ^  "<^'"'  °^r*•""'^  *°  ^'ectate  bevaL  the  per- 
•i«ent  action  of  normal   function*  will  aliou-  of  their  doinir 

midst  of  a  self-created  atmosphere  of  action   from   her  fimt 

occult  stirrmn  of  the  mental,  and  even  physical,  air.  Her 
pulses  beat  too  stronitly.  her  bl.H,d  ran  too  fast  to  allow  of 
naction  of  mind  or  body.  When,  in  passing  through  the  vH- 
n^'  «r.i,  '*'"  *''^  ^J"^'?  y^■indow»  and  the  hansinK  pal- 
should  in  thou«ht.  repair  them,  set  them  straight.  Disorder 
d  tre,^"  T)  Ti'u*  'nipatience  which  was  akin  to  physical 
«nS  h  I  r  ^u^  H'"?  ^•'"  "  P*^^  ^«'"^"  '^'^  uou  d  have 
exhini  '  •^"!;  ^^^'"K'  «"d  ^""nd  an  interest,  almost  an 
exhilaration    m  her  labour.     Such  gifts  as  she  had  would  have 

Kven   her  pleasure  to  imafine  herself  earning  her  livelihood 
■  'fS'^^t'-fss..  a  housemaid,  a  nurse.     She  knew  what  she 
.  11  r  P"^•"^^'>".sc^••cc.  and  how  she  could  have  found 
L    K     L"^'     '^f!K'"a»'""  and  initiative  could  make  any  serv- 
ice absorbing      T  he  actual  truth  was  that  if  she  had  been  a 
housemaid,  the  room  she  set  in  order  would  have  taken  a  char- 

w''u '"k'"  ^"  ^""^^'  ,'■*  ^'"^  ^''^  ^''^  «  seamstrei  her  work 
would  have  been  swi  tly  done,  her  imagination  u'ould  ^ale 
invented    for  her  combinations   of   form   and   colour;    if   she 

never  h?  """'■"'^T^'  '!'"  .'^'^'^''^  ""^"  ^''  '^^'^  vvould 
never  have  been  sufficiently  bored  to  become  tiresome  or  in- 

wS  h  u^  ^^  also  would  have  gained  character  to  which 
uould  have  been  added  an  undeniable  vivl.lncss  of  outlook. 
She  could  not  have  left  them  alone,  so  to  speak.  In  obcyTng 
the  mere  laws  of  her  being,  she  would  have  stimulated  th  m 

when  she  was  his  companion,  her  father  had  always  felt  him- 
self stirred  to  interest  and  enterprise. 

her  Imetrmt.  '"  '"'  '""  '  "^"'  ^^">' '  ^^  ""^  ^°  -^  »° 
But  Betty  had  not  agreed  with  him. 
You  si-y  that,"  she  once  replied  to  him,  "  because  you  see 
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.-".c..,b,r  .h..  when  I  w;^"i"Zd'7"'"7r  •'"^■"  "•™' 
^l"".  "'«"'•'''  ground  «.;,hZ  p*,vS  i,  „""'■'  "•"  •",'  ••''' 
which  ncTilrJ  ,lo.m».   withn,,.  „;.•''  •   "■"•  "'  '""  »  J""-" 

h„  .i».„„  H„„  „  „s;.h"'r;;,''  r L'^'n'To'd: .:  r''-  S"'  ••"« 

I  here  w««  much  to  bt?  .Inn.  k         ?    "'  '"''  *"'"• 
•nother.     That  w«  ccrtJ.n      A.  J.'  "^  T  T'^  "'  »'''"^'  «n«J 
panes  of   her   large   ^'uow.    Xl  (  »^'^^''\"'"»"«h  the  .mall 
P«rt  of  a  wildernL  o    ^arTen  tuT     'TT'-^  "verlookinR 
«'\nrch  in  an  ovrrgrown  laurH  ^r        ""'i?'''!'  "^'^  ^^"'"«^ 

h»t  its  original   form      aZhT^     '^P'."'^  ^"'"^    ^'"Vh  had 
head,  of  cl'umps  of  dafr^ir',,>reT'^''  °^   "'•^•'^    ^-*^  »5e 
«Pnn,.    In  the  park  beyond  a  cucCwJ^'V'"*^^        ^■'"*^  °^ 
She  was  conscious  both  of  fh.7  T       "i''"**'' 

"cts  Sh\^  f"i£'H^r'"  ;■  - -= 

Rradualy  as  she  chooses.  Unt.T I  see  v"'!  ^"."Jf  ^'""-^  " 
what  h,s  method  with  her  hw  beL  k'u^  ^,  "''^^  ""^  "^""^^ 
ceased  to  care  for  things^  ^in  for  h „  Jf  w^  "1  '^  ^'^^  ''^^ 
to  mother?  "  *  ^'^'^  ner»elf.    What  shall  I  write 

^^'tulTl  t:ii:!;'  tft^V;-  ^^  her  father.  With  him 
and  what  it  su^^^s^d  to  her ^  Sf""'^  T'/'^S^''^  ''-'  ^"-^ 
her  reason  for  hcsitance  lid  icliber  ion'  f'^'r  "''^■''  ^'""^ 
aflPection  would  comprehend   thJtl,-  l-  l"  ^''-^^^^etion  and 

and  which  affection  not  combtd  wfrh^'r"^  '^'  ''"^^-'^  ^^'' 
take  m.     He  would  under,fTnT      .     ^  Z'"''''^^'""  "''«ht  not 
«f  the  first  thin^  tiS  "ad  st'ru  1 'h       I  '?'''  '""^  ^''^^  ""« 
herself,  her  helpLnJ  s  and   tim  d  ,.    "•  ^'"^  ^''''  '^''  ^^^Y 
east,   form  obstacles   in   their  2f^V  ""^- ''  ^"''  ^  P^^'«'J  at 
ioved   Rosy,   but   reali^d   w's  l^Vf""'     k"^  ""^  ""'^ 
aJvvays  been,  and  he  would  know  hn  \   '''^  .^^'"^  ^^e  had 
gen^len.s     ^,ht  be  overfot^::?!^^^^^^^^^^  ^if  ^  — ^'» 

wasindeed^ii;;ir;^:?--j;:;irr'tJ^«^ 
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••over/'  «h«rMH.vc    ZtL  fin.ll  Tl"    *^"'   *"•"    »«   ^ 

0'»ly  dwelt  on.     Abovr  «11   Lv  muT^        T""  ^.K*'"^''- 
tem.  and  with  an  air  of  ?  LhrJ^k       '  ^  '"'"*'  '"  «'"'«^  '«' 
A  knock  on  til    t         k     L    T  ^?^^'^"  nxKTiou!!. 

•mail,  too  mature  "ice.  ^'*  '~*'*'"'  *"^  ''^«''d  ^ii 

"May  I  comein>"*he«,ked. 

to  "rhr^ut.r"'"^'^'  ««-■"•  ^^-^  •»»'  did  not  .now  him 
•*  Veil,"  she  Mid.     "  Certainly  you  m.v  " 
He  suung  .n  .nd  then  turned  to  speSc  to  her 
Please  «l,ut  the  door  and  lock  it/'  he  ,. id 

.Im^o  t^whlm.!':;  '\;;l^'"-;-   •"   4     '-^  of  .„  order 

.hould  feci  Ztr:\Jtn  ."^nt"  ity^^oforJ'n   ""'""    ^">'' 
was  suggestive      Shi-  «,«  «u-  i       !*^     *  ordmary  mtercourse 

ment.    X  turned   the  "ev'ani'  M^'  ?  ^t^  ^"''»^'^'^"- 
across  the  room  ^  ""*^   '°'^°^'^  ^'^^  »^«'nK  %ure 

do  it'^Xr nt^ne'cln'  l^:^^^^  'l  "''^;  "  ^  «'-^' 
safe."  ^  ^"^  ""'^-     "  »  «he  only  u.y  to  be 

"  Safe  from  what  ?  " 
.ulSr'  ""''  """"''™  ""  •■"  "  >■'  "■"-red  her  almo« 

wnfadVen'arkrp  ■•  "'"'  ™^'"  "«'"  ""''  8°  -J  «!'  .h,, 
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•im.«  p',,;:,,;.',;"" ""  '"■"•"' "'  •  cru..h.  i,.  «.„.,  „  ^, 

I  he  mention  of  tU,  n,Zl        .  .""  ""'>  rlfven." 
„  )V  hat  thmiTi  do  you  mean  >  "  *  '*  ^'  •^^«"'*^- 

•he  is  too  fri«ht  Jd  to  t"l  you"hc"r^,';  "i '^".T"  >'"'  -hat 
you  muHt  be  told.  It  made  C  nJ^  '  '  f  "^  *"  '""^  »hat 
I  knew  you  mu»t."  "  "'"'**"'  a"d  miserable,  but 

toyprnd'orUKht^/ed^'  ""'^""'^-     "  '  -"^  «'«d  »he  has  >ou 

to  te'^/^x:;;;  - 1  Irr^';:!.?''  ^^  ^>-  ^-^^'^^  her 

W'th  r„,„,.„^j  ^^^^.^^^  'UHtre  ua,  ,„  any  way  connected 

miserable  ,he  w^  A t  iiJZ^'^Z  ^Z  '"''''-^'   -^' 
«?jd  to  run  into  my  nursery  and  S,.''*'  "'^'^."o  "^me.  "she 
hide  her  face  in  my  pinafore      Zlt ""'  "C  '"  ^"  »^'"«  and 
her  mouth  and  bit  it  to  keep  her^irj  ^^  '^'  '^"^^^  ''  '"'^ 
before  I  was  seven-I  ran  mto^hl-      ""  "^^wmmc     Once- 
•nd  tried  to  %ht  for  her      H.  .^-"  '"°'"  *"^  shouted  out. 
ndrng  whip  in  hi,  hand   and  he  crhtTl5  T  '"^  ^»^  ^'- 
me  with  it~until  he  wks  tired  "^         '"^  °^  "''^  *"^  "^^U'-k 
•?wl  «r^,;iPriRht. 
What !    What  I    What !  "    h 

wi  course  fie  said  it  was  hpran^   r  • 

needed  punishment,"  he  said      '' He   'h   r\'"!P"dent,  and 
me  in  American  impudence      It  V.L  ^  ^^'^  encouraged 

me.     She  kneeled  down  and  sriU "  "7^  •'^^"  ^'^^'^  '°^ 
t-t  3ne  would  g.ve  him  what"  h^  wanted  ^f  h^  wJld  "^^ 
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" '  He/ 


;.  'q-^v-'".?'*^?*'"^'  drawinK  in  her  breath  sharply 
S.r  N.Kel?  And  he  wanted  something."  ^^' 
tie  nodded  again. 

"  CinrJ^K  '^'^  ''^'"»"^«^^;  "  has  he  ever  struck  her?  " 
'-'nee,      he    answered    s bwlv     "  hefnr*.    T    ..,„»    u  u 

Ti      i    ,■  ^^  touched  his  shoulder. 

1  le   fiTlmg  which  surged   through   Betty  Vanderpoel's  be- 

still'.'  ■"""  *"*"  ""'•"  '■"  '''"■''■     "  I  ■""«  ■"«''«  mj«lf  k«p 

anfr\pi:;l5°r.-qii?"''' """  """■ ""  "^•""^ """' "" 

.  Yes,"  lie  saij,  ■•  you  must  make  yourself  keen  still  Tl.,.. 
.  wliat  we  have  to  do  ,vhatever  happens.  Th"  is  one  of  ?he 
.liings  i^^er  wanted  you  to  know.    She  is  afra?d.SI,e  daren't 

and^'U^-^V-Talftrll-r  '""'""  «  ■■"  ""'  '''^^^ 

lie  flushed  nervously. 
fa.'.'I!d'h'^  £stUfed''"'sh''°^  ^""'f  -^I'l'  >■=  '■">'' 

^,  She  .s  afraid  of  that?  "  Betty  exclaimed, 
hand"'^   do  ul     He'd  do  it-if  you  did  not  know  before- 

Iiar.?s''he'?''''^  ^'"^'  ""''^  ""A'nching  clearness.     "He  is  a 

heTried^ouhn"^'  '"  '^'  ""'^^•■^^'^^  'y^''  the  shaking  voice,  as 

Yes,  hes  a  liar-a  liar! "  he  shrilled.     "  He's  a  liar  ,„,! 

-buX"da«„^r"ldT7''=''.  "= "  r"'^""  ■'  •>"-' 

on  .s^'rulr^d  hXt'  &S  a^Xt°"of"iyr  '^h^^^ 
Ughtred,"  she  said,  "  cry.  if  you  lite.     I  should  do  it,  if 
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.oLTdlp.'ljino'lt'.ll'."''  '"'  -"'"  "'  P"'  »"'  ^.s  ..and 

hands  when  she  thouRht  of  ft  Si"  ""  f'  ■'•'nffmu  her 
because  you  want  to  help  her"  H  "'  'f  >'""  *'*'  ''"^t 
clutched  her  shoulder  "'^  ''°PP*^'^   abruptly   and 

he"n.1k::  her^:l  t-fou"^-^^r"  ^.^^P— hatever 
Now  you  have  co„u---now  L  L°  ""'"^  '^"'  ''  '^  ""^  »^"^- 
if  you  were  driven  awav  Jd    h       I     ?  ^"^  '^  '™"'^'  -f'^/  her 

"  I  shall  not  think  th.t"  .h  ^^  '  -^he  wanted  you  to  ^o." 
realised  that  it  vis  well  'that  sh'^TT'^'  ^''^^'y-  ^''^^^^^  «he 
"UKhtred.  are  you  tm-nVto  tPlI  '^"^^^^".^^•^rned  in  time, 
lyust  not  let  him'  think  that  I  c  L'her  'it^  ^'^  '^"^  ' 
>f  he  IS  anqry  he  will  make  n?Tn  S  ^°  ^^'^  y°"'  ^^^^"se 
most  of  all?  •'  ""^^^  "-'  ^^^  suffcr-and  your  mother 

eithe^be'sotdeThl;  vJI^^.tlT  '"°^'  ^^  -'"•  "^  -uld 
make  mother  seem  rude-l<^lh  ""' ,?^  ''"^-«'-  he  would 
father.  Aunt  BetTv.  she  ^^^efv  heT''^  "'"'^^  ^'^-^  ^«  ^'^^"d- 
fhe  wont  tell  you  tWs  "t  Lt  ^  n^^^  ''""a  ^>'  ''^^  >'*^^-  ^^ 
looked  Miite  like  a  chi  d  La  L  ;'  h"^  ?""  '.  '^'"^•"     "'^ 

understand  a  state  o     afJafrs  J  r'^''''J  '°  ^"'  f"  t'-J'  to 

could  vou  wait  I.  uif  vou  hi-  ?  .T^'""''''-        ^ould  you- 

;V-^'  to  thiX  that  ther  I'rhr'-'"^  ""'^  ^'^  >^"?" 
to  help  her?"  slowly.  ''Yes  T  wfM  ^'rj"'"^""^  '"  the  world 
to  help  her?"  '      ^'''-     ^as  anyon.  ever  tried 

buM'^Xn^rirw^rsfbetseh"^  ^  T^^  -->'  ^  «-• 
"I    shall    not    /rt      U'ht''?"       -T'o   ^ 

kindling  in  the  deeps' of    h/'     ,''''"^,  .^^^^y,    a    remote   spark 
shall  not  try.     Now  I  1    '.w'.     V'''  -^'^^'"'^'"^  ^>«-     "I 

Before  he  left  her    he  had  .1   ?  "'^  ^"^  ^""^^  questions." 
Peninent  and  search  ntandsSehadTe"'  rf-"""'  "''^''^'^  -"« 
r^  e  could  have  learned  h  no  n  "'''  """&'  «he  realised 

person  But  for  hT  uncanny  s  nYe  ^^'th "'  '""  ."^  «^^^^ 
clear),  aad  assumed  in  tiac  davs  Xn  h  '  '■^^Pon^'hility  he 
wh.h  had  brought  him  to  ht'^ol^-to^;:- ^-^^^  t 
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what  she  would  find  herself  confronted  with  in  the  way  of 
apparently  uncxplainable  obstacles,  there  was  a  strong  likeli- 
hood that  at  the  outset  she  might  have  found  herself  more 
than  once  dangerously  at  a  loss.  Yes,  she  would  have  been  at 
a  loss,  puzzled,  perhaps  greatly  discouraged.  She  was  face  to 
tacevvith  a  complication  so  extraordinary. 

That  one  man,   through   mere  persistent  steadiness  in   evil 
temper  and  domestic  tyranny,  should  have  so  broken  the  crea- 
tures of  his  household  into  abject  submission  and  hopelessness, 
seemed  too  mcredible.     Such  a  power  appeared  as  remote  from 
civilised  existence  m  London  and  New  York  as  did  that  which 
had  in Hictcd  tortures  in  the  dungeons  of  castles  of  old.     Pris- 
oners m  such  dungeons  could  utter  no  cry  which  could  re-cl. 
the  outside  world;  the  prisoners  at  Stornham  Court,  not  four 
hours  from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  could  utter  none  the  world 
could  hear,  or  comprehend  if  it  heard  it.     Sheer  lack  of  power 
to  resist  bound  them  hand  and  foot.     And  she,  Betty  Vander- 
poel    was  here  upon  the  spot,  and,  as  far  as  she  could  under- 
stand,  was  being  implored  to  take  no  steps,   to  do  nothing. 
1  he  atmosphere  in  which  she  had  spent  her  life,  the  world  she 
had   been   born   into,  had   not  made  for  fearfulness  that  one 
would   be  at  any  time  defenceless  against  circumstances  and 
be  obliged  to  submit  to  outrage.     To  be  a  Vanderpoel  nwis,  it 
was  true,  to  be  a  shining  mark  for  envy  as  for  admiration,  but 
the  fact  removed  obstacles  as  a  rule,  and  to  find  one's  self  stand- 
ing before  a  situation  with  one's  hands,  figuratively  speaking, 
tied,  was  new  enough  to  arouse  unusual  sensations.     She  re- 
called,  with   an   ironic   sense  of   bewilderment,    as   a  sort   of 
material  evidence  of  her  own  reality,  the  fact  that  not  a  week 
ago  she  had  stepped  on  to  English  soil  from  the  gangway  of 
a  solid  Atlantic  liner.     It  aided  her  to  resist  the  feeling  that 
she  had  been  swept  back  into  the  Middle  Ages. 

men  he  is  angry  "  was  one  of  the  first  questions  she  put 
to  Ughtred,  what  does  he  give  as  his  reason?  He  must 
protess  to  have  a  reason." 

"When  he  gets  in  a  rage  he  says  It  is  because  mother  is 
silly  and  common,  and  I  am  badly  brought  up.  But  we  always 
know  he  wants  money,  and  it  makes  him  furious.  He  could 
kill  us  with  rage. ' 

;;  Oh!  "said  Betty.    "I  see." 

"  It  began  that  time  when  he  struck  her.  He  said  then  that 
It  was  not  decent  that  a  woman  who  was  married  should  keen 
her  own  money.     He  made  her  give  him  almost  everything  she 
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E'DK  letters,  and  she  uon"t  Sv'    Wm     K       u"  '  "°^  ^^'^'^^  be^- 

t.uas  a  simple  andTo  d'd  enouU    ''.'^'  "  ^"^'"^  ^"^  "^^• 
and  .t  was  one  of  which  J  ettinn  ht    f'^  ""'''""  '"  ""^  ''="''' 
but  several.      Having  married  ]o  .1         ?■    """^  '^"'^  J^'-"-""*^' 
unquestioned  resources    the  mnn   h  7  ."7  t'-'"'"'^   P"^^'^''  "ve; 
taken  in,  and  avenged  himseTf" -r^"'  ^T'^^  disgustingly 
'orn  the  makings  of  a  d^e'dc    v  r!  r"''?*     ^"  ^"■'"  ''•''J  been 
ayoured  by  fortune,  wouhl  ha:e   v  ea"ke  1  ."•'  T^"  '^"'  ''^'  ^-" 
d.efenceless  things  made  his  p^opert    t  ,•       ^"m""''  "f^""  ^''« 
riage.  and   uho,   being  unfavnnri?     ■    ^T^  "/  ^'"''^'  ''"d  mar- 
could  see  what  the  vears  had  heH  J      p""''^    ^'"   ^^•"'■^^-       ««ty 
"ess  and   timidity   had   b  en   conlf  ^     °'^'  ""''  ^'"^^'  ''^'-  "''ak- 
"oman  uho  will  cry  when    he^s       il     .  ^'   ''"^"'^'^  ''^^^^^^-     ^ 
to  submit  after  she^^ni^^ntl      ,';'  "t;?''''^^^^--,"^-'  "P- 
certam  point  and  then    u  ith  th.       t  '^'''""'tted   up  to  a 

vv  Hat  nettv  earhprp,!  ,.-..  ^i         ^    ""^^• 
illness  which  Ld    illol    ^  L'"'.'""^'  -^'  terrible 

what  had  been  so  nearly  her  d    Ik  '.  ^''"'^^  ''"-'  ''^^  ^'"^^n  from 
and  body.     Ughtrerd-llVto;v1ilT'''r^'^  '"  ^"^''  '"'"J 
he  touched  upon  the  time  whicle      ' /'!'•'  '^'  r^*-*^^'''  ^^•'''•" 
qu.te  remember-when  X  In  I  J  f      ^^  '"'.  "^^^''^  ^••»'!^'  "ot 
out  of  her  window,  trj-  n'   to  /e  '  1^  "'""k^' '  ''"■'""  ^'^'^^^"^'y 
baa  happened,  and    vhi  h  ^he  wanfl  TTuT'  '""'^''^  "•^''^'h 
day  ever  came  when  she  could  wHte  to  i'  ^''  "^''^'''^  ^'  '^^' 
never  remembered  clearly  the  deta  s  o1  th.    "  "^T'".'     ^'^^  ^•'''1 
to  t«l.  and  Nigel  had  LisLd  t^  ..  I       /  '"^ '''" '^''^'^  ^^anted 

past  delirium.     He  had  "a  diha    at  tl  l"'^'  "'^  ^'''  «^  '>" 
J'num  she  had  attacked  and  insulted  i'    ^'^T'"-  ""^  ^'''  ^^• 
but  they  had  excused  her  becaus^  h^  ^'^.'"?her  and  himself, 
the  cause  of  her  excitement  had  been''  p''^  afterwards  wha^ 
had  been  too  brokenly  weak  to  ouestinn'n    f-Vr^"""^  ^'"^^  ^^e 
she  had  vaguely  known  that  he  ha     hi     I  •^''''"'^'  ^"^'  ^^'''' 
she  could  not  refute  what  L  Lid      \h       '"If  !°  ^'''  ^^""sh 
time,  a  horrible  scene  in  which  at thl     T^f  ^'^'J"  ^«urse  of 
each  other,  and  she  herself  had  shUr  °f  ,'^'"?  ^^^  ^^^^^  at 
wild  words  at  Nigel,  and  he  ht    .      t'"u  ^""^''^^^  ^"^  burled 
and  never  forgot.     She  had  been  M]"'^'  ^'['     ^^^'  ^he  knew 
out,  her  skin   had   faSed   and  sh     LTi'  ^''  ^'''  ^^^  ^^^^'^ 
nervous,  tired    old  womaniVr..  i    \^   ^'^""   '«   ^^^l   iike  a 
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than  a  dream.  NothmR  had  remained  real  hut  Stornham  and 
N.Kel  and  the  I.ttle  hunchbacked  bahy.  She  was  glad  when 
the  DowaRer  died  and  when  Nigel  spent  his  time  In  London  or 
on  the  Connnent  and  left  her  with  Ughtred.  When  he  said 
tliat  he  must  spend  her  money  on  the  estate,  she  had  acquiesced 
without  comment,  because  that  Insured  his  RoInK  away.  She 
sa«-  that  no  improvement  or  repairs  were  made,  but  she  could 
do  nothmjr  and  was  too  listless  to  make  the  attempt.  She  only 
wanted  to  be  left  alone  with  Ughtred,  and  she  exhibited  will- 
power  only  m  defence  of  her  child  and  In  her  obstinacy  with 
regard  to  askmg  money  of  her  father. 

"  She  thought,  somehow,  that  grandfather  and  grandmother 
did  not  care  for  her  any  more— that  they  had  forgotten  her 
and  only  cared  for  you,"  Ughtred  explained.  "  She  used  to 
talk  to  me  about  you.  She  said  you  must  be  so  clever  and  so 
handsome  that  no  one  could  remember  her.  Sometimes  she 
cried  and  said  she  did  not  want  any  of  you  to  see  her  again,  be- 
cause she  was  only  a  hideous,  little,  thin,  yellow  old  woman. 

J  ^-J 1.^'^  ^^^  ^'"''^  ^^^  ^^^^  "^^  s^o'^'Ps  about  New  York 
and  Fifth  Avenue  I  thought  they  were  not  real  places— I 
though  they  were  places  in  fairyland." 

Betty  patted  his  shoulder  and  looked  away  for  a  moment 
when  he  said  this.  In  her  remote  and  helpless  loneliness,  to 
Kosys  homesick,  yearning  soul,  noisy,  rattling  New  York, 
P  if th  Avenue  with  Its  traffic  and  people,  its  brown-stone  houses 
and  ricketty  stages,  had  seemed  like  that—so  splendid  and  bright 
and  heart-filling,  that  she  had  painted  them  in  colours  which 
couJd  belong  only  to  fairyland.    It  said  so  much. 

The  thing  she  had  suspected  as  she  had  talked  to  her  sister 
was,  before  the  interview  ended,  made  curiously  clear.  The 
first  obstacle  m  her  pathway  would  be  the  shrinking  of  a 
creature  who  had  been  so  long  under  dominion  that  the  mere 
thought  of  seeing  any  steps  taken  towards  her  rescue  filled  her 
with  alarm.  One  might  be  prepared  for.  her  almost  praying 
to  be  let  alone,  because  she  felt  that  the  process  of  her  salvation 
would  bring  about  such  shocks  and  torments  as  she  could  not 
endure  the  facing  of. 

"cu^^^n'u   ^^""^  *^  ^^^  "'^'^  *o  y°"'"  Ughtred  kept  saying, 
bhe  will  have  to  get  used  to  thinking  things." 

I  will  be  careful,"  Bettina  answered.     "  She  shall  not  be 
troubled.    I  did  not  come  to  trouble  her." 
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nakedness  of  the  land.  Ll^t .T  n  'u'  "^^"^  °^  ^''^ 
n^ost  of  its  saleable  belong^runcared  7  '^  ^"^^  ''''^^''^  °^ 
by  year,  gradually  goine  to^fn  O  "■'  d«eriorat.nK  year 
ticular  keenness  of  sfX  to  nh^^  u"*"  "^'^  ""^  P"^'^^^  r-^r- 

to  see  old  houses  In     ke  condfe  n.h'  '"^  ^''^.  '^^'^  '^^--'^ 
land.    A  man-servant   in  a  shJhhv  r   ^'^  """"^'"^^  ^''«"  KhR- 
room  door  for  her.    He  Was  nof  7n'?'^'  "^""'^'^  ^'^^  ^^^^^'"K- 
fortunes,  but  an  aukuard  Lrson  f  J^"^^^^"^  ^"vltor  of  fallen 
his  duties.     Betty  wondered  if  h^  K    .^""'^  "^'  accustomed  to 
gardens  to  meet^nece'sft  es  of  ^h  ^''"  '""'^^  '"  ^™"^  ^^e 
glance  at  the  tall  youn7uoman  uL  n   "^Tu"''     "'^  ^""'^^ 
sudden  embarrassment  the  faTthat.h^^T'^-  \"\'^-^  '"  ^vlth 
to  the  dispfrited  world  bound'r,  V    c        ?  ^'^^  '^"^  "°^  ^^'""S 
^Parklin^  ,e  ,s  or  trallinTSnes's  l^'h"'^'"^  f""^-    ^^'^^ou? 
gestfvely  splendid.     He  did  nnf  ?  f  u'^''^'  ''^*^  ^''^^  S"^- 

or  the  build  of  h;r  neck  and lolT  ""X^'H  ''  ''^'  ^^'  h.ir 
revealed  to  him  that  HaraTit  i  ""^  '^^^  "^'^  '^'  ^'"^  •>  ^^a.s 
belonged  without  doubrjo  her  en  ' ''  °^  ''°"J^  ^^'^''^h  blazed 
there  was  a  legend  to  tie  effect 'th^'.^'-  "'  '"^^^"^^^  ^''^^ 
struthers,  who  looked  like  a  ra.l  J  '.''t  P'"''"^  ^^'^y  A"" 
a  rich  American,  and    hat  be"er    L"    '^  ^-'i!  '"^^  ^'^"S^^^'^'-  "^ 

^"Thr;l^^i^^^^^ 

the  bareneS  of    he  "e's't "rthe  r"'''^   but  another  aspect  of 
past,  possibly  in  the  Dowa'er  l"T  /"  ''T  ^'^^^'''bJ-^'  '""g 
of  marriage,'  the  walls  harbeenh"^  Anstruthers]  early  yearf 
paper  of  a  pattern  w hfrh  3      •        j  "?  ''''^^  ^^^'te  and  gold 
furnished  w'h'gnded     hairs    ta"hT'^  '^'.  ^""^'  ^""^  '^^  ^ e  " 
these  last  had  evidently  been  remn:^  and  ottomans.     Some  of 
out  of  repair  for  use  or  ornaJem     Sv'h  ^  ^' '^"T  ^°°  '""'^'^ 
as  to  gilding  and   worn  Tthe  rmtter  ofTrf'^' '^''"'''^^^^ 
sparsely  scattered  on  a  deserf  nf  !  upholstery,   stood 

rnedallions  had  faded  almlTf.l^^Jf^^  "•'^°-  huge,  flowered 
Lady  Anstruthers,  looking  shy  and' .k.vard  as  she  fingered 
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an  ornamfnt  on  a  small  tabic,  sccmrd  singularly  a  part  of  her 
backuround.  Her  cvcninK  drc-s,  slipping  off  her  thin  shoulders, 
was  as  faded  and  out  of  date  as  her  carpet.  It  had  once  been 
delicately  blue  and  gauzy,  but  its  gauzincss  hung  in  crushed 
tolds  and  Its  blue  was  almost  grey.  It  was  also  the  dress  of 
a  girl,  not  that  of  a  colourless,  worn  woman,  and  her  con- 
sciousness of  Its  unfitness  showed  in  her  small-featured  face 
as  she  came  forward. 

"  ^o  you— recognise  it,  Betty?  "  she  asked  hesitatingly.  "  It 
was  one  of  my  New  York  dresses.  I  put  it  on  because— be- 
cause     and  her  stammering  ended  helplessly. 

"  Because  you  wanted  to  remind  me,"  Betty  said.  If  she 
felt  It  easier  to  begin  with  an  exruic  she  should  be  provided 
with  one. 

Perhaps  but  for  this  readiness  to  fall  into  any  tone  she  chose 
to  adopt  Rosy  might  have  endeavoured  to  carry  her  poor 
farce  on,  but  as  it  was  she  suddenly  gave  it  up. 

*'  I  put  it  on  because  I  have  no  other,"  she  said.  "  We  never 
have  visitors  and  J  haven't  dressed  for  dinner  for  so  long  that 
I  seem  to  have  nothing  left  that  is  fit  to  wear.  I  dragged  this 
out  because  it  was  better  than  anything  else.     It  was  pretty 

once "  she  gave  a  little  laugh,  "  twelve  years  ago.     How 

long  years  seem  I  Was  I— was  I  pretty.  Betty— twelve  years 
ago? 

"Twelve  years  is  not  such  a  long  time."  Betty  took  her 
hand  and  drew  her  to  a  sofa.  "  Let  us  sit  down  and  talk  about 
It. 

"There  is  nothing  much  to  talk  about.     This 
taking  in   the  room   with  a  wave  of  her  hand. 
Ughtred  is  it." 

"  Then  let  us  talk  about  England,"  was  Bettina's  light  skim 
over  the  thin  ice. 

A  red  spot  grew  on  each  of  Lady  Anstruthers'  cheek  bones 
and  made  her  faded  eyes  look  intense. 

"  Let  us  talk  about  America,"  her  little  birdclaw  of  a  hand 
clinging  feverishly.     "  Is  New  York  still— still " 

"  It  is  still  there,"  Betty  answered  with  one  of  the  adorable 
smiles  which  showed  a  deep  dimple  near  her  lip.     "  But  it  is 
much  nearer  England  than  it  used  to  be." 
^^  ''Nearer !  "    The  hand  tightened  as  Rosy  caught  her  breath. 
Uh,  dear! 

Betty  bent  rather  suddenly  and  kissed  her.     It  was  the  eas- 


is   It — 
"I   am 
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icst  way  of  hidiriK  tl,c  look  she  k„cw  had 

She  be«an  to  talk  jjaily.  half  lau^h  nl 
"  IS  quite  near.  '  she  sal.J      '•  n     .  '* 

leans  swoop  over  here  bV 'tusnnVr  '  *'°"  '"''^  '» '    ^•""- 

for  business,  they  come  for  pSu"  .r"^  *".'•  ''"''^^  ^""^'^ 
cannot  keep  away.  Thev  c^l  /  V "*  '"'"''  ^''''  '^^'  'I'-^v 
books  and  luxurTes  and  TanT  'H  "*'  ""^  ^<'l '-pictures  and 
1'hey  arebuihlin^  a  Krid^f 'om  ,"'  ""'";  '"  ^'''  «"''  ^•^''^•• 
and  their  thoughts,  an  the  rT.nn"''  '"  '''"'^''^  ^'"-'^  ""^I'- 
souls  of  them.'  It'  u"  t  a  '  \  "f  ^  "^  ^'''-  I'v-  an.l 
will  pass  over  it  "     She  Lt  tZ  .  f  ''"''   ^^'-'^   t'""u's 

wanted  to  sweep  Rosy  a  vavrl  l"  ''''''  ^'"•*^''  «-""•  ^1^ 
Anstruthers  looked  al  hc'r  w  hf  .1  ''''."'''^'  "^  "  '^•"  '-""'v 
not  follow  all  this  qu>e  ret;  u^  '"l"''"' '  '•>^-  ^1-0  did 
vaguely  comforted       ^  ''^'^^'   ^"^   '^''    ^^''^   P'^ased   and 

of  two  milHon  po^nT"  "  '"  ^"'""^^"-     ^he  had  a  fortune 

Jon^. bargain?     I  suppose  it  is  A  ^he^  b"un4'o;M;: 

the'-X^^^^^  up  tHe  beeves  of 

her  half  in  wonderiS'g  adoration    hTlfin  ab^m    ""'  ''''''  '' 

~"^;i;e%Vrd.^-«6°h  t^^^^  clever   and 

see  how  tall  and  handsome  you  are »  "     ''"'^  "'^  ''  '^^'  ^  c^" 

wot?onong  teHnd  fit'"'  """"  '"  ^^"  ^'^^  ^^  ^  >-ng 
Lady  AnstrutLrsXed  herlTd'sT  '"f ''"^  ^"u^^*^"'^  ^^a? 
an  excited  gesture.  ^""^^  ^°^'^^"  o"  her  knees  in 

"Oh,  yes!     Oh,  yes  I"  she  cri^A      "v 
derful  as  you  looked  when  I  tuTned  an!""  ""''  ^"'^  ^'  ^^•°"- 
trees     You  almost  make  me  afraid  "  '"'"  '°"  ""'^^  '^' 

be  w^onderTu/  Ty  r'e"' "^ '  "  ^^'^  «"^^-    "  ^hen  I  will  not 

Peopf:  ^.r  m^M  Jou'TebS  T"'"^."^'  ''"Z.^---  -her 

llie  fine  line  of  Ws  black  L'''    r'"'      ^f'^^^'"K'>'. 

together.  ^     ^^^'^'^  ^^^^^^'S  drew  itself  slightly 

"  No,"  she  said. 
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'•Wouldn't  you?" 

"  How  lould  the  man  who  owned  it  prnuade  me  that  he 
was  in  earnest  if  he  said  he  loved  me?  How  could  I  persuade 
him  that  I  was  worth  caring  for  and  not  a  mere  ambitious  fool  ? 
There  would  he  too  much  a^'ainst  us." 

j*  Atiain-it  you?"  repeated  Lady  Anstruthers. 
"  I  don't  say  I   am   fair,"  said   Betty.     "  People  who  are 
proud  are  often  not  fair.    But  we  should  both  of  us  have  seen 
and  known  too  mu-^h." 

You  have  seen  me  now,"  said  Lady  Anstruthers  In  her 
listle-;  voice,  and  at  the  same  moment  dinner  was  announced 
and  she  not  up  from  the  sofa,  so  that,  luckily,  there  was  no 
time  for  tiie  impersonal  answer  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
invent  at  a  moment's  notice.  As  they  went  into  the  dininc- 
room  Betty  was  tliinkinp  restlessly.  She  remembered  all  the 
material  she  had  collected  during  her  education  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  there  was  added  to  it  the  fact  that  she  haJ 
seen  Rosy,  and  having  her  before  her  eyes  she  felt  that  there 
was  small  prospect  of  her  contemplating  the  rebuilding  of  any 
great  house  requiring  reconstruction. 

There  was  fine  panelling  in  the  dining-room  and  a  great 
fireplace  and   a  few   family  portraits.     The  service  upon  the 
table  was  shabby  and  the  dinner  was  not  a  bounteous  meal. 
Lady  Anstruthers  in  her  girlish,  gauzy  dress  and  looking  too 
small  for  her  big,  high-backed  chair  tried  to  talk  rapidly,  and 
every  few  minutes  forgot  herself  and  sank  into  silence,  with 
her  eyes  unconsciously  fixed  upon  her  sister's  face.     Ughtrcd 
watched  Betty  also,  and  with  a  hungry  questioning.    The  man- 
servant in  the  worn  livery  was  not  a  sufficiently  well-trained 
and  experienced  domestic  to  make  any  effort  to  keep  his  eyes 
from  her.     He  was  young  enough  to  be  excited  by  an  innova- 
tion  so   unusual   as   the   presence   of   a   young  and    beautiful 
person  surrounded  by  an  unmistakable  atmosphere  of  ease  and 
fearlessness.     He  had  been  talking  of  her  below  stairs  and  felt 
that  he  had  failed  in  describing  her.     He  had  found  himself 
barely  supported  by  the  suggestion  of  a  housemaid  that  some- 
times these  dresses  that  looked  plain  had  been  made  in  Paris 
at  expensive  places  and  had  cost  "  a  lot."     He  furtively  exam- 
ined the  dress  which  looked  plain.  ?nd  while  he  admitted  that 
for  some  mysterious  reason  it  might  represent  expensiveness,  it 
was  not  the  dress  which  was  the  secret  of  the  effect,  but  a 
something,  not  altogether  mere  good   Innk?,   expressed   by  the 
wearer.    It  was,  in  fact,  the  thing  which  the  second-class  pas- 
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.  Betty  did  not  look  too  W    ioTl  ""rTu'  ^^^  ^'^f''-''"^''- 

•l>e  had  found,  her  imaSL.-  "  '?""•'•     ^"  "P''**  «^  ."H 

JMKs.  Her  sen  .of  t^'f^n/  l.""'  ^I'""' •/'•';.  ^'""  ^""-"«'- 
'n  the  barren  house  her  knnut.  '?'  f^""-^'''.'''^'^^  ^^  <l'u'nfty 
there  lay  stretched  bljr^''.  ''l*'  ""^^"''^  t''*"  ^vind^ui 
hranchei  trees.  Jnj  liriu^rth    ^'v^  ::M'^l'    ''^  'l^V: 

StSri;;?  ;;^[i:„f  I-  a.,  ai.  th-r:::.ri::;ir  1:;:;^ 

U  she  had  been  Is  hit  In d"^'^^  '^'''f  'f  •'''^"^•^'•'i  hrr. 
-c  that  it  would  a  1  "  e  meam  a7T:  ,"  ^^^^^  ^'•^-  -"'^ 
pressing  thing,  but  stron-  1^1  •  •  "^'  .^'^^^--^-'if  and  de- 
offullhands.'^hewisr^m^^^^^^  "'''!  ^'"-  P'-er 

with  it  all.     As  she  talkc  J  sll  ?         ^  ',"  ']''''  "''''^^'  he  done 

Sir  Nigel  uas  on  th     Cont.tnt      A^nn^^^  '["""'"^  ''"'•"'• 

there;  also  it  revealed  it^Hh^^  ^PPf '""^'j'  he  often  uent 
he  might  return  for  ha  r..  "^""'  "'"^V  ^'  ''^^'  '""'"'•nt 
would  return  at'a  durng  thTsLr:  ''°"^^  "■""""•  "^  ''^  ''<^ 
no  one  had  been  at  any  "rSe  enc  ra«d' ro'l  ^^  "'''"'^  '^'' 

left  the  table  VVh^nly^^^Tw,;^  '^'^''  ^'""^'^'  ^'^^''^  '^^ 
moss-gronn  stone  terrace  an    ,'"/''">, ^^'""[""t  to  stroll  upon  the 

-K  into  the  a^s  irerZntats  ofT;  r°  '^'^  "'^^trngales  throw- 
Paused  leaning  against  the  "lutade"oVr%e''^'""  I'^'T 
m.ght  hear  all  the  beauty  of  it.  and  feel  a  1  th.^''  '^'\  t 
warm  sprn'^  n  f  hr  Rnc, ,..     .  .  .        ^''  the  beauty  of  the 

Rut  you  are  accustomed— accustomer?         "   v>        u    ,    . 
back  uncertainly.  '"-cusromed Rosy  harked 

h»  waist  and  enclosin'e  inlt  nJ.„  T^  '*"  '"""'  """""l 

"  Tdl  n,e  about  aZ^Sa^^ZoI"""  ""  "'""^  ''"'-''"^ 
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"  There  Un't  wiy,  n-dly,"  said  Lady  Anntruthcrs.  "  The 
hr)u»c»  arc  so  far  away  from  caih  other.  The  nearest  is  fix 
miles  from  here,  and  it  is  one  that  doesn't  count." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  family,  and  the  man  who  owns  it  is  so  poor. 
It  is  a  hin  place,  hut  it  is  falling  to  pieces  as  this  is." 

"  What  is  it  called  ?  " 

"  Mount  Dunstan.  ITie  present  earl  only  succeeded  abou' 
three  years  ago.  Nigel  doesn't  know  him.  He  is  queer  and 
not  liked.     He  has  been  away." 

'Where?" 

"  No  «ine  knows.  To  Australia  or  somewhere.  He  has  odd 
ideas.  The  Mount  Dunstans  have  been  awful  people  for  two 
generations.  This  man's  father  was  almost  mad  with  wicked- 
ness. So  was  the  elder  '^on.  This  is  a  second  son,  and  he  came 
into  nothing'  but  debt.  Perhaps  he  feels  the  disgrace  an<l  it 
makes  him  rude  and  ill-tempered.  His  father  and  cKIrr  brother 
had  been  in  such  scandals  that  people  did  not  invite  them." 

"  Do  they  invite  this  man?  " 
No.     He  probably  would  not  go  to  fheir  houses  if  they 
did.     And    he    went    away    soon    after    iic    came    into    the 
title." 

"  Is  the  place  beautiful  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  fine  deer  park,  and  the  gardens  were  wonderful 
a  long  time  ago.     The  house  is  worth  looking  at — outside." 
"  I  will  go  and  louk  at  it,"  said  Betty. 
"  The  carriage  is  out  of  order.     There  is  only  Ughtred's 
cart." 

"  I  am  a  good  walker,"  said  Betty. 

"Are  you?  It  would  be  twelve  miles — there  and  back. 
When  I  was  in  New  York  people  didn't  walk  much,  partic- 
ularly girls." 

"They  do  now,"  Betty  answered.  "  They  have  learned  to 
do  it  in  Kngland.  They  live  out  of  doors  and  play  games. 
Thc\'  have  grown  athletic  and  tall." 

As  they  talked  the  nightingales  sang,  sometimes  near,  some- 
times in  the  distance,  and  scents  of  dewy  grass  and  leaves  and 
earth  were  wafted  towards  them.  Sometimes  they  strolled  up 
and  down  the  terrace,  sometimes  they  paused  and  leaned 
against  the  stone  balustrade.  Betty  allowed  Rosy  to  talk  as 
she  chose.  She  herself  asked  no  obviously  leading  questions  and 
passed  over  trying  monients  with  lightness.  Her  desire  was 
to  place  herself  in  a  position  where  she  might  hear  the  things 
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v^-ndcr  of  ,hc  luxury  of  ultw  1  '"  ''"  '''^'^'''''  '"  "'*• 
with  sympathy.  »hc  ome  or  ru  "  I'  »*'"'7'n«-  "ho  h\trnc.l 
7acIcrrvel.ruL»hch7not.w:ifr'  "'«"^  »»^-^-"  nnd 
tJ'c  manner  of  a  pcr^  u  1  u^"  1  '"/""'";•  '^'"-  ''««'  •'''«" 
sometimes,  even  u hc„  s  e     '  ,    .^l  "^'"'^  "1  **^'"^'  "VcrhrarJ; 

a«  It  there  uere  chance/ thL»  .    *"  ^''''"'■'*''  '"^t'vdv   asi.Ir 

""t  "^  the  sha.lou  ""'  ^"""'""«  "'••^  ^^caded  miuht  >tep 

^Inlli^ll^^.X;^'^::^;:^;^^^  P--^  ^..r  ..  n^^hr. 

vulHivc      Uut  she  trie.!  to  lau.'h  off         "  """"'""^  •■•''""^'  -"'- 

real  and  u.,uld  not  me  t     ly  "    'h       '"'i'  "^'1!',  "'•'''  >""  ^^'''•^ 
bc^here  In  the  mornlllu''      '*'  '*'^'        '  '"'^'^  >""  "'U 

limy  til  j::;r  ''ti^:Tz:T'  t'"-  t-  ^ »--  -- •• 

I  have  come  back  mto  yj^ul^^^  ^""'  ''""^^'  '  ''•'-'^  ^'""c  inti. 

mmion  so  lon^r  that  she  LIT  ,  ^^^  '    ^''  ""''er  do- 

-'-  have  no  reason  f.rfet;  ^'H^'^  ,t'  ^'"'^'^  ^^^  ^-^'^ 
a  dream.     The  f^rst  thmg  I  r^t'  l^.''!^  ''^^'"s  nothfn,.  but 

b^  trusted  not  to  do  futilc\h/ngs  and Th,r    I    "  '^''  ^-  ""  ^'^ 
afraid  of  nor  for  me."  "*'  '''^  "<^<^^  neither  be 

^iesf  I'd'valkfn^t:  Z'TrT  '""l  '°""^  ^'"^'^  ^-v'".'  her 
She  could  not  s"t  stm    t.     '^°^^"  the  room  to  relieve  hersdf 

hot  throu«hir;s  ihrpu'tr^h^'  'y  ''"'^•'  ^^^  ^-  -'« 

and    aughed  a  little,  low  lauch  "'^  ^^'"""^^  ^'''  '^'^^^ 

I  feel  violent,"  she  said      •'  T  /    i     •  i 
over  ft.     This  is    age      Rat  U  I       I  ^'"t^f  ""'^  ^  "^"«t  get 
It  was  raiT^     11  ?    '!  ^^""b  nothing."  ^ 

sort  of  1„™^  ..fgi^in?^',  t'^.  74,".-."'^"^"""' 
■nuUigcnce  would  have  been  nn  ,;^'»  ^  '''  ^'"'^  ^hc  seii- 
was  wo„H  „„.H..    Sh.  sSS  ra,l'«V,rBe"„T;a4-! 
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might  h«ve  taid  of  a  uieleM  hut  Klittrrtng  weapon.    "  Th!«  gun 
U  wurth  nothing,"  and  cast  it  astide. 

CHAPTER    XIV 


■(,' 


IN  THE  OAROEXS 

!'iiK  lame  out  upfin  the  «tonc  terrace  again  rather  early  in  the 
morninir.  She  wanted  to  wander  ahout  in  tlie  firnt  frethnc«a 
of  the  day,  which  was  always  an  uph'ftini;  thing  to  her.  She 
wanted  to  see  the  dew  on  the  grass  and  on  the  r.mcrd  flower 
lM»rtlcrs  and  to  hear  the  tender,  broken  fluting  of  birds  in  the 
tree*.  One  cuckoo  was  calling  to  another  in  the  park,  and 
rf»e  stopped  and  listened  intently.  Until  yesterd.ny  she  had 
never  heard  a  cuck(Mi  call,  and  its  hollow  mcllownesji  gave 
her  delight.  It  meant  the  spring  in  England,  and  nowhere 
else. 

There  was  spare  enough  to  ramble  about  in  the  gardens. 
Paths  and  betis  were  alike  overgrown  with  «c»*ds,  but  some 
strong,  early-blooming  things  were  fighting  for  lifr,  refusing 
to  be  strangled.  Against  the  beautiful  old  r^d  walls,  over 
which  age  had  stolen  with  a  wonderful  grey  b!iM)m,  venerable 
fruit  trees  were  spread  and  nailed,  and  here  and  there  showed 
bloom;  clumps  of  low-growing  things  sturdily  adv.-inced  their 
yellowness  or  whiteness,  as  if  defying  neglect.  In  one  place 
a  wall  slan  I  and  threatened  to  fall,  bearing  its  nectarine  tree* 
with  it;  nother  there  was  a  gap  so  evidently  not  of  to-day 
that  the  heap  of  its  masonry  upon  the  border  bed  was  already 
covered  with  greenery,  and  the  roots  of  the  fruit  tree  it  had 
supported  had  sent  up  strong,  insistent  shoots. 

She  passed  down  broad  paths  and  narrow  ones,  sometimes 
walking  under  trees,  sometimes  pushing  her  way  between  en- 
croaching shrubs;  she  descended  delightful  mossy  and  broken 
steps  and  came  upon  dilapidated  urns,  in  which  weeds  grew 
instcid  of  flowers,  and  over  which  rampant  but  lovely,  savage 
little  creepers  clambered  and  clung. 

In  one  of  the  walled  kitchen  gardens  she  came  upon  an 
elderly  gardener  at  work.  At  the  sound  of  her  approaching 
steps  he  glanced  round  and  then  stood  up.  touching  his  fore- 
lock in  respectful  but  startled  salute.  He  was  so  plainly 
amazed  at  the  sight  of  her  that  she  explained  herself. 

"  Good-morning,"  she  said.     "  I   am   her   ladyship's  sister, 
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I   am  IiHtking 


IVflM  Vandfrporl.     I  came  y«tfr.l,y  rvenmL. 
ovpr  your  Kanlrni."  ^  rvtnin^ 

He,  but  they're  nnt      f  %^.  •         i'-        ?"*'-         '  '"^  ''  ""ij'<i  »«» 

care  of.    A^man  inJ  .ClZ'/'r"''  ^'''  '"  ^  ^"'^  «"'«  '-^ 
•em."  *  ^y  '*"  *  *'"  '^-n^f  )«  four  or  five  of 

flow   many   ouKht   there   ro   K*>"    ii  ..  .     . 

Ifurcs   m)  one,"  said   the  gardener    "a,   J„.   ,. 
er»emic«  an  a  carden^r    ««'  ,-       K*rucncr,       a*   ii.i«   a-*   m-iny 

Jjrub,  an'  tffereWrcenflv  an'.h'"^  '"""".  '"  ^^'''^-  '»'»'"''''^ 
an'  mn.leu  ;•  the  e's  ^ha?  the",nl  ''''""''  '"1  "''^  ="'  ^•"'•'' 
out.  an'  if  you  haven'  got  t  nor  m  ^7  '"'  T"''^".  ''''^' 
enough,  hou',  thingH  t^fed  in'  fiX'  '"l •''"/''"  V"'* 
blfwm  an'  bear?  "  ^  *   *"     live— let   alone 

tru]';i,arstlad^tt'it:"'  ''T  r '"  ^^^  »'^-  '^  -- 

practkal  interest      A  creaZo?  fe" '"  '"j'f"  ^"  '-^  "'•^^•• 
a  pl.nce  as  this  ilon/    tT  .        u      '"'^'^V^'"  ''"•'•'«  n.)t  let  such 

_  What  IS  your  name?  "she  asked. 

I  »a^'  nT'o'bicau^'l^'''.'^"  ""^  """'  "  <«'v-month. 
mud,  vvane.'"  *"  ^""""^  ""  '"  V""  =>"'  ""'t  ask 

shmv^l^ll'ZS'^  "'"'  ""  '"■'  ""  "'""'«'•  "'=  '^"J'-ns  and 

nis  past  years  of  «itviV»    k,.»  "i'  !'•  ""  '  /'^^"h  iaa.cs  ui 

S.o.ha.!  and  .^aforhaXS  1:^^1X^:1 
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pectcdncss  arrived,  should  want  to  look  over  the  desolation  of 
these,  was  curious  enough  to  rouse  anyone  to  a  sense  of  a 
break  in  accustomed  monotony.    The  young  lady  '^crsclf  mysti- 
fied him  by  her  difference  from  such  others  as  he  had  seen. 
What  the  man  m  the  shabby  livery  had  felt,  he  felt  also,  and 
added  to  this  was  a  sense  of  the  practicalness  of  the  questions 
«he  asked  and  the  interest  she  showed  and  a  way  she  had  of 
seeming  singularly  to  suggest  by  the  look  in  her  eyes  and  the 
SJif  °  u      y°"^^^*^3f  nothing  was  necessarily  without  remedy. 
When  her    adyship  walked  through  the  place  and  looked  at 
things,  a  pale  resignation  expressed  itself  in  the  very  droop  of 
her  hgure.     When  this  one  walked  through  the  tumbled-down 
grape-houses,  potting-sheds  and  conservatories,  she  saw  where 
glass  was  broken,  where  benches  had  fallen  and  where  roofs 
sagged  and  leaked.     She  inquired  about  the  heating  apparatus 
and  asked  that  she  might  see  it.     She  asked  about  the  village 
and  its  resources,  about  labourers  and  their  wages. 

o-"i^   i^"   S°'"'"^"**^^    Kedgers  mentally,    "she   was   what 

&ir  XNigel  is— leastways  what  he'd  ought  to  be  an'  ain't." 

She  led  the  way  back  to  the  fallen  wall  and  stood  and 
looked  at  it. 

"It's  a  beautiful  old  wall,"  she  said.  "  It  should  be  rebuilt 
with  the  old  brick.    New  would  spoil  it." 

"  Some  of  this  is  broken  and  crumbled  away,"  said  Kedgers. 
picking  up  a  piece  to  show  it  to  her. 

"Perhaps  old  brick  could  be  bought  somewhere,"  replied 
the  young  lady  speculatively.  "  One  ought  to  be  able  to  buy 
old  brick  in  England,  if  one  is  willing  to  pay  for  it." 

Kedgers  scratched  his  head  and  gazed  at  her  in  respectful 
wonder  which  was  almost  trouble.  Who  was  going  to  pay  for 
things,  and  who  was  going  to  look  for  things  which  were  not 
on  tfhe  spot?    Enterprise  like  this  was  not  to  be  explained. 

When  she  left  him  he  stood  and  watched  her  upright  figure 
disappear  through  the  ivy-grown  door  of  the  kitchen  gardens 
with  a  disturbed  but  elated  expression  on  his  countenance.  He 
did  not  know  why  he  felt  elated,  but  he  was  conscious  of 
elation.  Something  new  had  walked  into  the  place.  He 
stopped  his  work  and  grinned  and  scratched  his  head  several 
times  after  he  went  back  to  his  pottering  among  the  cabbage 

"  My  word,"  he  muttered.  "  She's  a  fine,  straight  young 
woman.  If  she  was  her  ladyship  things  'ud  be  different.  Sir 
IMigel   ud  be  different,  too— or  there'd  be  some  fine  upsets." 
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that  on  h^r^^uay  'S '^  T'L^'f'''  »"*^»<""y  Passed  throuRh 
open  and  she  saw-  no  or  tfree  ^  ".  I  '^',  '^"'^'^«^  ''""^«  "'^ 
was  a  landau  with  a  u  hec  off  onL  ''^"1"^^."  ''^'^'^''-  <^>ne 
i"vv  phaeton.  She  ca  S  sf  ht  "^  T'  '  •^'^f^'^y'  "l^l-tashfoncd. 
one  of  the  stables.  The  stdk  n  P''"''^'  ^''^^•^ahle  cob  in 
"  I    suppose    thit    is    all    t  b     T  '"'"  "'"'"'^  ''"'P^y- 

^houKht  •' And  ihe  :;abiV  7ii  Th." 'r 5!  "^-''  ^^^ 

i>he  found  I  ai\v   A^.*      i  "*^  gardens, 

upon  the  t^crri^feaf:  f^t;:  r"'  V^"^^r^  -^'"^  ^^^  ^er 
s-on  suKKestive  of  repressed  curios  ff:^'"?  ''"■  "■'^''  •''"  ^^^P^es- 
Anstruthers  flushed  a  i  'tie  an3  l^,!!  t  ^f^P'-^adied.  Lady 
«Kcr  kiss.  '"*'  ^""^   ^^"t  to  meet  her  with   an 

BettyY'-  slTlxclWd  *^""''  '^"°"  ''"•■^'^  -hat  you  look  like. 

^;it  if[l:  S;.^:!riiorr?a:^^^^^^   -•'-  ^'^--n^s. 

have  been  round  your  garden.  "  ^"™'"''  *•«  "nsuered.  "  I 
ca.mlly!'  "'"  ''"•«■■''■'  <"■«.  I  suppose,"  s.id  Ro.y  depre- 
An;ei^''a''a,^7eas,r''"'  "'"^-     ^h".  «  n„.h,„,  ,fe  ,hen,  ,„ 

«ru,'he?s°"„;;.„Trdu«'a„r  n"","'  '"  &""'^'"  Lady  An- 
Jul  and  well  cared  for  a„d'la„S'ew''^n'"?  T"'!''  '">'•'«"■ 
W  begun  to  like  new  ehh,.r  V^™'  "??"•/  '""«''■  B«ty.  I 
old  ones  ,„„bl,„g  ,0  pj^  tl  WeZ"^'.!'  "^  '•»<'  ""'^'-'d 

Be.J''1he°"atee;°„e';r  '""r  i"^"'  '"  ■"•-."  -<) 
could  only  discover  how  "nradta--''  """'''=  '''■'•«'"'«'  She 
by  taHnR  rhem.    "  Why  do  vo,1  =11      *^  ^"^  """''<'  ""e  taken 

Lady  Anstruthers  iMked  ,  L      "■""  "•  ''°  "■" 

passed  Ushtred's  '"'"'■  *""  '^  ^^  looked  her  eyes 

It  would'cLt"»  muctech"«„"  """"■  °'^"  ""'"Bs  'o  do. 
order."  nucn— such  an  enommy  to  keep  it  all  in 

'■'  ^kni°S"°,aUere°d"r'°^  Ff"""''^  -!"■" 

b"  as  they  turned  to  enter ^h^^ut '''"  Tl,  ''"  "T  """'' 
come  more  used  to  me  and  mv  A?"^'  a  ''■'"  >'°"  ''ave  be- 
show  you  how."  ™>^  ■'"""?  American  ways  I  will 

The  lightness  with  which  she  sat'd  it  had  an  odd  effect  „„ 


■'WlJaB,. 
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Lady  Anstruthers.  Such  casual  readiness  was  so  full  n(  tK. 
rr""  °'  ""'"^'  °^  P°^^'^'''^-  tha'tTw^'a^'kind'ol 

"I  have  been  twelve  years  in  getting  un-used  to  vou— I 
srelsSd'/  ''  "°"''  ''^'  '^'^''^  y"-  --'  ^°  g«  u-d  again/' 

"  It  won't  take  twelve  weeks,"  said  Betty. 

CHAPTER    XV 

THE  FIRST  MAN 

The  mystery  of  the  apparently  occult  methods  of  communi- 
cation  among  the  natives  of  India,  between  whom  it  is  said 
cxdainahl  ^^  '"''"^  too  strange  and  subtle  to  be  himani; 
explainable  .s  no  more  difficult  a  problem  to  solve  than  tha? 
of  the  lightning  rapidity  with  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
transp,r,ng  of  any  new  local  event  darts  throuTh  the  sJ"^vest 
and,  as  far  as  outward  signs  go,  the  least  communicative  eS 

Tl^at'w1!5-:h  Z'h"!!  '"^'f^  ^"^"^  '^^  pastures  a'd  treel 
inat  which  the  Hall  or  Manor  House  believed  last  nltrhf 

over  tnc  cottage  breakfast  tables  as  though  presented  -n  detail 
through  the  columns  of  the  Morninir  Pol.    ThTvlcara^e  the 

s'/'iiTd'  f  b'; ""  ■■■"■«  p4-?"  shop,'a;rSt  '„! 

n™    '"*P""ed  as  by  magic  of  such  incidents  of  interest  as 

oneTn  teli  Ia^^a\^Y  ^^"""^  information  is  given  no 
of  interes7;rn  '"^"^^'^^he  agency  is  of  small  moment.  Facts 
tenC  frnn,  ^  '^T  ^'r'  ^'^^''  °^  «^^I°^  and  dart  chat- 
S  TatZl  ""^  ™°^  '°  ""?''^^^'  proclaiming  themselv« 
aloud.     Nothmg  is  so  true  as  that  in  such  villages  thev  are 

chHd'Trov-!;-'"^  '""°""^  ^^^"^'^^^^  °f  man  ^oman  and 
be  lacked       ^"^  conve^ation  and  drama  otheAvise  likely  to 

strrt^she^ecL?"^'''°'^V^^^t^  ^^^°"S^  Stornham  village 
interest      vT^         ""'^  '^^'  '^'  ^«^  ^"  ^-^^i^ing  object  of 

iered  to  don^  '^"^''u  "'  '°""S^  ^'"^°«'S'  women  saun- 
tered to  doors,  men  in  the  taproom  of  the  Clock  Inn  left  beer 

sUr?d'aVtTev"boXd°".h'-'^  ^'"'^^^"  ^^^^  open  "gates  and 
iept  the  sho^^^f  t'^  ^^^''  ^"'^^'f '  tJ^^  yo"ng  woman  who 
Jcept  the  shop  left  her  counter  and  came  out  upon  her  door- 
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rolled  upward  under  a  rouTh  h  '^?  '"^'^''  "^  ^^'ack  hair 

tcrday  from  London,  and  a  v  veetL'l      ^^  ^^'^  ^'''^'^  ^^ 
far-away  America,  f^om  the    oumrv  in''  '"'""^'^^  ^  "'">  ^'^"^ 
the   rural   mind   curiously   mixed    fn   I  '''""'^^'^'""  ^^'th  which 
tunes  and    Indians.      "  Gaa^"''    r  '^    Y^'  ^'^^'''   K^'-^t   for- 
yeaij  of  his  youth  labour.WheaWlv"  f'"'    -'"'"^  f*^^  ^^«^ 
week,   had   Rone  to  "  Meriker "  t  i^  u    ,    "■''^''^"   shillings  a 
shillings  a  day.    This  ^vas  a  u^n  ^^  ^"^  !^'-"'^d   there  eight 
fact,  and  had  elevated  the  wef'rn""^" -""^  rnuch-talked  oter 
trust  and  importance  Tt  had  ser  Sv  iTi;".'";  T  "  '^"^'^'°"  ^^ 
t'on  of  Lunsden.    A  place  wher?o^  "^  ^'^"'^  ^^^  ^""Rra- 
I'n.KS  a  day  inspiftd  interest  as  weH  T  "'f/  ''^"  "^''^^^  '^^'I- 
Nigel's  wife  had  arrived  twelvril       ^°"^d«^"^^-     When  Sir 
Austruthers,    the  sto,^   that     he  T^.J^^u"'  ^'^'^  "^^^-  ^ady 
been  verified  by  her  fine  dnfh«      !T'^   ^^"^    '"""^y  "   had 
sovereigns  in  ca's es  wheTe  '  he    ^t'of  th"  ""'  °^  •'i^"^'"-^  ""^ 
at  all.  would  have  bestowed  teaTnVflain.l^'"'?!.'^  '^'^  ^'^' 
had  been  for  a  few  months  a  period  of       h    ^^     r^'*    '^^"'^ 
'n  Stornham  village;  everyone  remT^k      'i"^L*'^';'^  °^  well-being 
the  bride  had  given  to  poT  W  Ison  uh'^'^v^'  f""^''^^  P°""d? 
down   but  the  village  had  of  coui  "l.      "4^'  ^^'^  ^^^  hurned 
that  Sir  Nigel  and  ^he  Dowager  had  be^:'^'  ^'  '''  ""TI'  '"^^"^. 
had  been  a  quarrel     Aft^J^    7  u      ,         ^"^^  and  that  there 
ously  ill,  thhlhXdtThtr^^^^^^  b-n  dange  ! 

passed  before  its  mother  had  been  1^'^^"'^'  %"^  ^  ^'^^  had 
had  been  a  changed  creature  shrh  ^"^T""  .^'""^  '^'^  ^he 
seemed  to  care  for  nothfng  but  the  rht  ^"^l  ^".  ^""'^^  «"d 
saw  next  to  nothing  of  her   and  L  '^'i     Stornham  village 

had   the  dispensing^of  her  fortun^  '"T""^^  ^"^-'^  "°^  ^''^  ^'hl 
!ved  high  m  London  and  for^S  ^3,,f"-°"J  ^-'^   Sir  Nigel 
I'vmg  at  the  Court.     Her  ladvsh^nW      /''u'■^'''^'  "°  high 
near  her,  and  belief  in  them  and  th^fr      ""1^1  ^^^^   "^^^'^  ^een 
exist.     If  they  were  vkhTtnrnh       i  , '''^^^^  ^^'"o^t  ceased  to 
ness  to  mend  roofs  and  wfnHn'"  ?^'  '^^'  ''  ^'^^  ^heir  bus^ 
kitchen  boilers  to  fa  1  ^70  .trtr.^^^S'^r.^^'"^"^-^^  -"d 
faith  being  that  even  A^erTcan  mnn      I  .'    '"^'"^  ^''''^'  °f 
England.  ^^erican  money  belonged  properly  to 

throughll%n':^vnL^^^^^^  a  light,    swinging    pace 

-ething  new  was  IJ^'^^^^^^  ^t 
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looked  straight,  and  with  a  friendliness  somehow  dominating,  at 
the  curious  women;  her  handsome  eyes  met  those  of  the  men 
in  a  human  questioning;  she  smiled  and  nodded  to  the  bobbing 
children.  One  of  these,  young  enough  to  be  uncertain  on  its 
feet,  in  running  to  join  some  others  stumbled  and  fell  on  the 
path  before  her.  Opening  its  mouth  in  the  inevitable  resul- 
tant roar,  it  was  shocked  almost  into  silence  by  the  tall  young 
lady  stooping  at  once,  picking  it  up,  and  cheerfully  dusting  its 
pinafore. 

"  Don't  cry,"  she  said ;  "  you  are  not  hurt,  you  know." 
The  deep  dimple  near  her  mouth  showed  itself,  and  the 
laugh  in  her  eyes  was  so  reassuring  that  the  penny  she  put  into 
the  grubby  hand  was  less  productive  of  effect  than  her  mere 
self.  She  walked  on,  leaving  the  group  staring  after  her 
breathless,  because  of  a  sense  of  having  met  with  a  wonderful 
adventure.  The  grand  young  lady  with  the  black  hair  and  the 
blue  hat  and  tall,  straight  body  was  the  adventure.  She  left 
the  same  sense  of  event  with  the  village  itself.  They  talked  of 
her  all  day  over  their  garden  palings,  on  their  doorsteps,  in  the 
street;  of  her  looks,  of  her  height,  of  the  black  rim  of  lashes 
round  her  eyes,  of  the  chance  that  she  might  be  rich  and  ready 
to  give  half-crowns  and  sovereigns,  of  the  "  Meriker  "  she  had 
come  from,  and  above  all  of  the  reason  for  her  coming. 

Betty  swung  with  the  light,  firm  step  of  a  good  walker  out 
on  to  the  highway.  To  walk  upon  the  fine,  smooth  old  Roman 
road  was  a  pleasure  in  itself,  but  she  soon  struck  away  from 
it  and  went  through  lanes  and  by-ways,  following  sign-posts 
because  she  knew  where  she  was  going.  Her  walk  was  to  take 
her  to  Mount  Dunstan  and  home  again  by  another  road.  In 
walking,  an  objective  point  forms  an  interest,  and  what  she 
had  heard  of  the  estate  from  Rosalie  was  a  vague  reason  for 
her  caring  to  see  it.  It  was  another  place  like  Stornham,  once 
dignified  and  nobly  representative  of  fine  things,  now  losing 
their  meanings  and  values.  Values  and  meanings,  other  than 
mere  signs  of  wealth  and  power,  there  had  been.  Centuries 
ago  strong  creatures  had  planned  and  built  it  for  such  reasons 
as  strength  has  for  its  planning  and  building.  In  Bettina  Van- 
derpoel's  imagination  the  First  Man  held  powerful  and  moving 
sway.  It  was  he  whom  she  always  saw.  In  history,  as  a  child 
at  school,  she  had  understood  and  drawn  close  to  him.  There 
was  always  a  First  Man  behind  all  that  one  saw  or  was  told, 
one  who  was  the  fighter,  the  human  thing  who  snatched  weap- 
ons and  tools  from  stones  and  trees  and  wielded  them  in  the 
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srrenKtn.     He  was  the  God  made  human:  others  uairpJ   i^-.rh 
out  knowiedKe  of  their  waiting,   for  the'  sS  he  ^at      A 
.-nan  like  others-w.th  man's  body,  hands,  and  limbs  ami  e^es- 

he  movmg  of  a  whole  world  was  subtly  alte  Tby  h  s  b  r^ 
One  could  not  always  trace  him,  but  with  stone  axe  and  snCr* 
pomt  he  had  won  savage  lands  in  savage  ways.  Tnd  so  rS  ed 

hem  that,  leavmR  them  to  other  handsV  their  march  towa  ds 
l«s  savage  hfe  could  not  stay  itself,  but  must  suxep  on    others 

n  s    of'^'ttir' w  l7  '"''  tT'  '^'  f  '^-^  '^'^  the'Zd  c  e  r 
ncss  ot  their  wild  sonps  had  rung  through  the  aL'cs    and  echn 

nil  m  strams  which  are  theirs,  though  voics  of  t  'day  repeat 
the  ..ote  of  them     The  First  Man.  a  Briton  stamed  wi'h  Zad 

iTni  "fl'^"M-''''"^'  ^"'^  ^'"''^^  »he  luscious  greenn  of  'he 
lands  r.chly  rolhng  now  within  hedge  boundaries.  Thl  ZuTrl 
church  towers  rose,  holding  thur  slender  corne  spi  es  Xe 
the  trees,  as  a  result  of  the  First  Man,  Norman  VViC  The 
thought  wh,ch   held   its  place,  the  work  wh"ch  d  d   not  p\s! 

home;  Jdl-"'"^.  ■''  ^'"^  ^^"^  ''■'^'''  ^^'  beau  ies  crumbling 
homes  fallmg  to  waste,  were  bitter  things.     The  First  x\Ian' 

th^  and'rfarTh-'^"  splendid  acres,  had'built  his  h"me  upon 
them  and  reared  his  young  and  passed  his  possession  on  with  a 
proud  heart,  seemed  but  ill  treated.  ThVough  centuries  the 
home  had  enriched  itself,  its  acres  had  borne  harve^sTtres 
had  grown  and  spread  huge  branches,  full  lives  had  been  lived 
within  the  embrace  of  the  massive  walls,  there  had  been  tt 
and  lives  and  marriages  and  births,  the  breathings  of  hem 
made  warm  and  full  the  verv  air  Tn  R^m,  v  ^  j  l  ^ 
UnA  .VcnK  ij  I-  ^    ^'     *°  oetty  It  seemed  that  the 

frnL       u      ""^"^  ^^^^  '''°''"  «"°*J^"  face  if  It  had  not  been 
trodden  by  so  many  springing  feet,  if  so  many  harvests  had 

lovedT    ''"'  '''  ''  ^°  "^"^  ''^  ^'^  -^  looked  "pon  and 

seen^'on'hlfvJavT?  ?k'""'°''.^  "^  'K^^'^^  '°^^''"^^^  '^he  had 
seen  on  her  way  from  the  station  to  the  Court,  and  felt  them 

grow  m  beauty  as  she  saw  them  again.     She  came  at  lit  to^ 

signro/ThrM^*?"  '^^  S^^^^h^""  «"*J  mark  dTy  ?h? 
showed  iLl  °i  ."^oney-spending  care  which  Stornham 
Showed.     Just  beyond  its  limits  a  big  park  gate  onened  on  tn 

?ut'::uTd%°et  rr'"  r^    ^^^  ^^°PP'^  anf  Lke^do^n    t! 
Dut  could  .ee  nothing  but  its  curves  and,  under  the  branches 
glimpses  of  a  spacious  sweep  of  park  with  other  trees  standi^ 

unt'ended  °LdT  '"  '^V^^t'^'  J^'  ^-"^  was  uTsw  pt  anf 
untended,   and   here  and   there  boughs  broken   of!  by  wind- 
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.orms  lay  upon  it.  She  turned  to  the  road  ap;am  and  followed 
it,  hecaiise  it  enclosed  the  park  and  she  wanted  to  see  more  of 
its  evident  beauty.  It  was  very  beautiful.  As  she  walked  on 
she  saw  it  rolled  into  woods  and  deeps  filled  with  bracken ;  she 
saw  stretches  of  hillocky,  fine-grassed  rabbit  warren,  and  hol- 
lows lioldinR  shadowy  pools;  she  caught  the  gleam  of  a  lake 
with  swans  sailing  slowly  upon  it  with  curved  necks;  there 
were  wonderful  lights  and  wonderful  shadows,  and  brooding 
stillness,  which  made  her  footfall  upon  the  road  a  too  material 
thing. 

Suddenly  she  hear.l  a  stirrinn;  in  the  bracken  a  yard  or  two 
away  from  her.  Something  was  moving  slowly  among  the 
waving  masses  of  huge  fronds  and  caused  them  to  sway  to  and 
fro.  It  was  an  antlered  stag  who  rose  from  his  bed  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  with  majestic  deliberation  got  upon  his  feet 
and  stood  gazing  at  her  with  a  calmness  of  pose  so  splendid,  and 
a  liquid  darkness  and  lustre  of  eye  so  stilly  and  fearlessly  beau- 
tiful, that  she  caught  her  breath.  He  simply  gazed  as  her 
as  a  great  king  might  gaze  at  an  intruder,  scarcely  deigning 
wonder. 

As  she  had  passed  on  her  way,  Betty  had  seen  that  the  enclos- 
ing park  palings  were  decaying,  covered  with  lichen  and  falling 
at  intervals.  It  had  even  passed  through  her  mind  that  here 
was  one  of  the  demands  for  expenditure  on  a  large  estate,  which 
limited  resources  could  not  confront  with  composure.  The 
deer  fence  itself,  a  thing  of  wire  ten  feet  high,  to  form  an 
obstacle  to  leaps,  she  had  marked  to  be  in  such  condition  as  to 
threaten  to  become  shortly  a  useless  thing.  Until  this  moment 
she  had  seen  no  deer,  but  looking  beyond  the  stag  and  across 
the  sward  she  now  saw  groups  near  each  other,  stags  cropping 
or  looking  towards  her  with  lifted  heads,  does  at  a  respectful 
but  affectionate  distance  from  them,  some  caring  for  their 
fawns.  The  stag  who  had  risen  near  her  had  merely  walked 
through  a  gap  in  the  boundary  and  now  stood  free  to  go  where 
he  would. 

"  He  will  get  away,"  said  Betty,  knitting  her  black  brows. 
"Ah!  what  a  shame!" 

Even  with  the  best  intentions  one  could  not  give  chase  to 
a  stag.  She  looked  up  and  down  the  road,  but  no  one  was 
within  sight.  Her  brows  continued  to  knit  themselves  and 
her  eyes  ranged  over  the  park  itself  in  the  hope  that  some 
labourer  on  the  estate,  some  woodman  or  game-keeper,  might 
be  about. 
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one  dorsn't  exactly  knovv  "     ^    ""''^^  '^'PP'^"*  *°  ''t^y  stag, 

E.nt'  td"^bhyiroSt.ri':,°'  ^"'"^°"^' « --  -  '^«- 

eWdently  an  under  keeper  He  /k-"'""  "u""  ^''^  '''"'"'''". 
Wlow.  but  as  he  lurched  ou  in  nW  ""'  'V^''  '"^iih-lookin^ 
•a^v  that  she  could  reach  Tniit'  "P*""  ^T  »  ""od  Hetty 
Rate  a  few  yards  away  and'walted^u';:^!'  ^'^""^'^  ^  "»"°- 

shoulderejr^et^^^  t"^ierte'tnt'T'"^^"^  ^'^  ''-^ 
Betty  studied  his  back  as  she  s  rod.  Vr'^f  •  "^  «""^'  "P'^-^^- 
bcioK  that  he  was  perhaps  not  .1     \'u    ''""'  '^^  ^""^'"sion 

Proach  at  any  time'lnd'that  th iTaf 'b^rr'^"^"  ^"  ''''- 
less  fortunate  hours.  "^  "'  '"^-"'^  one  of  his 

VVait  a  moment,  if  you  nlpac*  "  »,-.    i 
flunpout  after  him  when  sh^  v^.,?\k-    u '^'''?'''  "''^""^v  voice 
^^•ant  to  speak  to^ou    keeper ''  '"''""^  ^'^'^"«-    "  ^ 

aftfrnorTutts  fn"  ht  et^V/""^  ?^T^  -^P--  The 
nioment  he  did  not  see  dist^Lfv  IT^'^"  '^""  '"°^^''-  ^'o''  a 
but  he  had  at  once  recognteTa  cer^i"  T?  ^PP^^fh'".  him. 
•n  the  voice  whose  .udEL  hL  J  i'  u-"^""."^  command 
{nood.  A  few  steps  brought^hem  to  Ho'''  ''™  ^''"^  «  b'^'^'^ 
he  found  himself  looking  Into  thTeve'olV""'''"''  ""'^  ^^^^n 
a  movement  as  if  to  lift  his  can  th.n^i,-"  P.^"^"^"  ^'  '"^de 
it,  keeper  fashion.  ^'  '^'"  '^^'^^'^'"^  himself,  touched 

Benl'a'sfo^odtin'n^^^^     ^s'^:  Jl-^^n^oeU  .Beg  pardon." 
was  the  unexpected  again      The  .11      [ '""P"'"  "'^°-    ""^ 

He  did  not  look  pleased  to  see  her  ^n^^V        jj 
his  appearance  excluded   th^  no^Jk-.-         7  ^^'^  suddenness  of 

upon  the  whole  she  ^ ^^^^^Z^L^lolft"'  ''''' 
How  do  vou  ii,.>"  cK»  .      ""^  "'^Pleased  to  see  him. 

tically  conventional    bnf  no.  k  ^    '  -^^''i"^  ^'^^  '•^"^^'-k  fantas- 

"I  cLe  to  te^you  that  one  oTtirr'  '/  ^"^^  ^'^""^^^'^^ 
gap  in  the  fence."  *  ^^^  '^^^^  ^^^  got  through  a 


safd.'^Thl?';.!^.'^^'  ^'"^  -^  -d-  his  breath.     Aloud 


what 


He  is  a  splendid  creature,"  she  said 


he 


t  to  do.  T ;*;;  gi  dTo ';  .1"  '"^'    ^  ^'^  "°^  ^now 

Thank  vou."  t.ai  -.1      'S^^P^'"  f""^'"^^-" 

'  '^'^  "Sam,  and  strode  towards  the  place 
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where  the  tt»g  ittll  stood  eazing  up  the  road,  us  if  reflecting 
as  to  whether  it  allured  him  or  not. 

Betty  walked  back  more  slowly,  watching  him  with  inter- 
est, bhe  wondered  what  he  would  find  it  necessary  to  do.  She 
heard  him  begin  a  low,  flute-like  whistling,  and  then  saw  the 
*"     J    L  *"'"   towards    him.      The    woodland    creature 

moved,  but  it  was  in  his  direction.  It  had  without  doubt  an- 
swered his  call  before  and  knew  its  meaning  to  be  friendly. 
It  went  tow-ards  him,  stretching  out  a  tender  sniffing  nose,  and 
he  put  his  hand  in  the  pocket  of  his  rough  coat  and  gave  it 
something  to  eat.  Afterwards  he  went  to  tf  »  gap  in  the  fence 
and  drew  the  wires  together,  fastening  them  with  other  wire, 
which  he  also  took  out  of  the  coat  pocket. 

u  A  ^^i.'^  "°*  *'^""*  °^  making  himself  useful,"  thought  Betty. 
And  the  animals  know  him.    He  is  not  as  bad  as  he  looks." 
She   lingered   a   moment   watching   him,   and   then   walked 

towards  the  gate  through  which  she  had  entered.     He  glanced 

up  as  she  nearcd  him. 

"  I  don't  sec  your  carriage,"  he  said.    "  Your  man  is  prol>- 

ably  round  the  trees." 

"  I  walked,"  answered  Betty.  "  I  had  heard  of  this  place 
and  wanted  to  see  it." 

He  stood  up,  putting  his  wire  back  into  his  pocket. 

»  „r    .  5^  '^  "°*  ™"^^  ^°  ^^  seen  from  the  road,"  he  said. 

Would  you  like  to  see  more  of  ,d  " 

His  manner  was  civil  enough,  but  not  the  correct  one  for 
a  servant.  He  did  not  say  "  miss  "  or  touch  his  cap  in  making 
the  suggestion.     Betty  hesitated  a  moment. 

''  Is  the  family  at  home?  "  she  inquired. 

"There  is  no  family  but— his  lordship.  He  is  of!  the 
place. 

"  Does  he  object  to  trespassers?  " 

**  Not  if  they  are  respectable  and  take  no  liberties." 
I  am  respectable,  and  I  shall  not  take  liberties,"  said  Miss 
Vanderpoel,  with  a  touch  of  hauteur.  The  truth  was  that  she 
had  spent  a  sufficient  number  of  years  on  the  Continent  to  have 
become  familiar  with  conventions  which  led  her  not  to  approve 
wholly  of  his  bearing.  Perhaps  he  had  lived  long  enough  in 
America  to  forget  such  conventions  and  to  lack  something 
which  centuries  of  custom  had  decided  should  belong  to  his 
class.  A  certain  suggestion  of  rough  force  in  the  man  rather 
attracted  her,  and  her  slight  distaste  for  his  manner  arose  from 
the  realisation  that  a  gentleman's  servant  who  did  not  address 
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mcanour  uoul.l  have  bcrn  f'nisM  '  '^'  ''"'^  ^"  «^"  ^«^- 
obiccV  t^V  u.a;k.'n^;!;L^[^,^:;-;,Dun  .,«„   „ot 

the  panlms  and  the  house  "sh/s^  'U  ^"^  ."'"^h  to  n,e 
-^  ;;^^all  I  he  Interferinrwith'Vuf  dutie  t  ^^^^  ^'^"^  ^'^^  ^° 
-Ide^''  .t^n»--<i.  -nd  then  for  the  first  t.W  rather  .lu.ly 

never  been  in  England  hire  ''    "'  '"'^'  "^"  *°  "'«^-     '  have 
nian;l":,ranrfin?"Jnc?'r  ''"'^  '''''''  '^^  «— ^.  "not 

theril''!"  ''°<»«'''^   ^^I'«  Vande'rpocI      "1. 
thfr^«,th  my  sister,  Lady  Anstnfthers ''     '        '  ""  ''">''"«^ 
.       HfR  pardon— m  85,"  he  said     Th  .  ♦'       l 
m  apology.  '    ^  ^"'*^-     ^  "is  time  he  touched  his  cap 

tha^rrr o^eJSd^  fo^JaLTr^tl^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^- 

;:f^c;^  fnt^- L"t-::F  S V- «'- "^^  -  - 

jn.\ht  be  because  sheTas  onfof  hThand?'"''^  ^'^"'^'"^'  '^ 
he  had  ever  chanced  to  m«t  with  il  kTV^"""*^  ^^'"'"^n 
apparent  in  the  rich  red  o^Lr  u^  ^^'^^  ''^  y°"th  was 

soft  hair  and  the  splendid  hLTu'  '^'  "'*^'  °^  f'"  thick, 
every  line  of  face  and  ^«jlm.^^^^  •  '^^'  '^'''^  ^Po''^  'n 
and  compelling  than  gWhcTd  aTso  '"•  "^V^  "'^'"'^  '"^"^^^'ng 
come  together  on  the  sh  n^^Lv  °'  ""''^  ^^.?  "'g^t  they  had 
had  liked  her  better  and  rebe"  J  1  ""  ""^'"'"^  '"°'"^*'  ^^ 
wealth  she  represented  He  Sb  ^'''^ '^*'"^*  '^'  """atural 
which  she  had'seen  him  emerge     ^"  ^"'  *°  ^^^  ^'^'^  ^™ni 

-Or":^^^^^  your 

Sng;:;^jtgKt?-~^^^^^^ 

"  Now  loot  up,"  h'sard  '  ''"^  ■"'""'«  "«  «»PPf d. 

each  „,h„  inc^dibi,  spi=„drr„it3\';r,''-',sr.:s 
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alih?'' 


thetr  lovely  eiftnt  brtnches.  The  glow  «hininK  through  and 
between  them,  the  shadow*  beneath  them,  their  great  boleti  and 
mtws-covcred  roots,  and  the  stately,  mellow  distances  revealed 
under  their  branches,  the  ancient  wildness  and  richness,  which 
meant,  after  all,  centuries  of  cultivation,  made  a  picture  in 
this  exact,  perfect  moment  of  ripening  afternoon  sun  of  an 
almost  unbelievable  beauty. 

'*  There  is  nothing  lovelier,"  he  Mid  in  a  low  voice,  "in 
all  England." 

Rettina  turned  to  look  at  him,  because  his  tone  was  a 
curious  one  for  a  man  like  himself.  He  was  standing  resting 
on  his  gun  and  taking  in  the  loveliness  with  a  strange  look 
in  his  rugged  face. 

"  You — you  love  it  I  "  she  said. 

"  Yw."  but  with  a  suggestion  of  stubborn  reluctance  in  the 
admission. 

She  was  rather  moved. 

*'  Have  you  been  keeper  here  long?  '*  she  asked. 
"  No— only  a  few  years.     But  I  have  known  the  place  all 
my  life." 

"  Does  Lord  Mount  Dunstan  love  it  ?  " 
**  In  his  way — yes." 

He  was  plainly  not  disposed  to  talk  of  his  master.  He  was 
pf.rhaps  not  on  particularly  good  terms  with  him.  He  led  her 
away  and  volunteered  no  further  information.  He  was,  upon 
the  whole,  uncommunicative.  He  did  not  once  refer  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  having  met  before.  It  was  plain  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  presuming  upon  the  fact  that  he,  as  a 
second-class  passenger  on  a  ship,  had  once  been  forced  by  pcci- 
dcnt  across  the  barriers  between  himself  and  the  saloon  deck. 
He  was  stubbornly  resolved  to  keep  his  place;  so  stubbornly 
that  Bettina  felt  that  to  broach  the  subject  herself  would  verge 
upon  oflFence. 

But  the  golden  ways  through  which  he  led  her  made  the 
afternoon  one  she  knew  she  should  never  forget.  They  wan- 
dered through  moss  walks  and  alleys,  through  tangled  shrub- 
beries bursting  into  bloom,  beneath  avenues  of  blossoming  horse- 
chestnuts  and  scented  limes,  between  thickets  of  budding  red 
and  white  may,  and  jungles  of  neglected  rhododendrons; 
through  sunken  gardens  and  walled  ones,  past  terraces  with 
broken  balustrades  of  stone,  and  fallen  Floras  and  Dianas,  past 
moss-grown  fountains  splashing  in  lovely  corners.  Arches, 
overgrown  with  yet  unblooming  roses,  crumbled  in  their  time- 
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•tained  beauty.     Stfllnw,  hrode,!  ovr  ;»    ii         .    . 

no  one.     They  icarccly  b.okr  tL  T  ^  "'I'  ■"''  ^^'V  '"'t 

man  led  the  way  a*  one  wh„  t     '^  *''T''  them^lve,.     The 

•«med  to  add  a  «HI  of  end^antm^^.'^'ii^""''  '^^  «'""^^« 

to  a  .tranter,  of  ^uchLl^y^ZTunTl!'''  '"''^  ""^  ^y^ 
■nd  decay.  ^  ^  '°*'  *"«  K«ven  over  to  ruin 

^r2trX""tfk^^^  't'-".   «-.>h    fn. 

'«"<1  the  thmjr  forgettTnJthlt  hl7     'V"'  '"'"'•'  "    A"''  «he 
•nd  stcMKl  near.  ^    ^  ''"  ^""''^  ^"  «  'ivmR  creature 

Afterwards  her  memoriw  of  it  all  ,«.m-i  »     l      ,..       . 
memcr.es  of  a  dream.    The  lack  of  JnJ^T'*  *°  ''f'"  '''""  ^'^^ 
the  man  uho  led  her   hlniZ\      /7^.^  ^''^''''''"  ''"-^^-'^  and 
the  cicsertedne,/ of  eich  LauS>u,  T.    ^''  ^".  "^"  '''•"^*-  «' 
mossy  paths  which  gave  back  "■-    '^  ^T''  '^•■""«'^-  the 
walked    su.«csted.  onTand  all.  unrX'  °Wh"''''^  *^  V^^^ 
passed  through  a  door  half  hfH  J^l  •        ^"^  •  V^^"  *'  '^t  they 
infj  a  crossed  bowl.W  er<l  11'"    "/"  '^'"''^  ^'^^l'.  and  crosZ 
«eps  which  led  Them  foT'oZtT^  \'^T.  ^J^^'  °^  ''^"''••" 
house  through  a  brwk  in  ^'"V  "'"'l''.  ^'"*^^  '^'^V  "aw  the 
touch  of  all?     It  wL  a  ereat  nV""'   '^'\^^'  ^'^^  '^'  «"«! 
grey  stone  to  which  thU'^^  l"ng'  *  To 'r'?.'^^  ^^^^'^  °^ 
that  a  hundred  windows  stareH  »l  K^'      •  u  '!*'"'"*  '^  '^'^^ed 
All  u^re  shuttered  but^U^.^^^Jj^"  ^-V«. 

one  showed  signs  of  lifr  tL    -i  ^^^  '°.'''*'''  ♦^°"'"''-     Not 

le.s  among  all^of  which   it  was  d«dT' /*"'"«  ^I^^  ^'«''^- 

Oh!     she  sighed,  "Oh!" 
thfer"'  ""'^  "•"  "'  "«™  «  '*,"•  sh.  cnVd,  "and  i,  ;,  y,^, 

hr» „.a:rr™hout!  sifd vrr"'! :;  ^"^ '"""""  "<  those  of 

to  encourag.  mS  by     '  oZ.      Q^^'  Part  of  Mfe  Vanderpod 

perhaps  a  ?riflelo«  Sre  J,     'T'""*  ''''"'■  """ding 

of  blind    vinJows  InJw^'i'  '""  *  *'  e^'-"i  «  '!"=  row? 

Neither  of  ,be„,  uferedaword  for  soo,e  ,.W.  but  a,  length 
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She  haU  •  tix-mile  wtlk  before  htr 


Bettina  roused  hrnelf. 
•nil  must  ii^o. 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you."  she  began,  and  then 
paused  a  second.  A  curious  hesitance  came  upon  lier.  though 
ahe  knew  that  under  ordinary  circumstance*  such  hesitation 
would  have  been  totally  out  oi  place.  She  had  otiupied  the 
man  ■  time  for  an  hour  or  more,  he  was  of  the  workinu  class, 
and  one  muit  not  be  guilty  of  the  error  of  imagining  that  a  man 
who  has  work  to  do  can  justly  spend  his  time  in  one's  service 
Ji'Ju  i!"*"*^^  pleasure  of  it.  She  knew  what  custom  demanded. 
Why  should  »..e  hesitate  before  this  man,  with  his  not  too 
courteous  surly  face.  She  felt  slightly  irritated  by  her  own 
unpractical  embarrassment  as  she  put  her  hand  into  the  small, 
latched  bag  at  her  belt. 

"I  am  very  much  obliged,  keeper,"  she  said.  "  You  have 
given  me  a  great  deal  of  your  time.  You  know  the  place  so 
well  that  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  taken  about  by  you.  I 
have  never  seen  anything  so  beautiful— and  so  sad.  Thank  you 
—thank  you."    Anti  she  put  a  goldpiece  in  hk  palm. 

His  fingers  closed  over  it  quietly.  Why  it  was  to  her  great 
relief  sh-  did  not  know— because  something  in  the  simple  act 
annoyed  her,  even  while  she  congratulated  herself  that  her 
hesitance  had  been  absurd.  The  next  moment  she  wondered  if 
It  could  be  possible  that  he  had  expected  a  larger  fee.  He 
opened  his  hand  and  looked  at  the  money  with  a  grim  steadi- 
ness. 

"Thank  you,  miss,"  he  said,  and  touched  his  cap  in  the 
proper  manner. 

He  did  not  look  gracious  or  grateful,  but  he  began  to  put 
It  in  a  small  pocket  in  the  br?ast  of  his  worn  corduroy  shoot- 
ing jacket.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  as  if  with  abrupt  resolve. 
He  handed  the  coin  back  without  any  change  of  his  glum  look. 
Mang  It  all,"  he  said,  "  I  can't  take  this,  you  know.  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  have  told  you.  It  would  have  been  less 
awkward  for  us  both.  I  am  that  unfortunate  beggar.  Mount 
Dunstan,  myself." 

^  A  pause  was  inevitable.  It  was  a  rather  long  one.  After 
It,  Betty  took  back  her  half-sovereign  and  returned  it  to  her 
bag,  but  she  pleased  a  certain  perversity  in  him  by  looking 
more  annoyed  than  confused. 

"  Yes,"  she  said.    "  You  ought  to  have  told  me,  Lord  Mount 
Dunstan.' 

He  slightly  shrugged  his  big  shoulders. 
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you  by  barrier,  u^  ici^  .nd  trl'"*  v'"*'  """^  ^'^T'"'^  '>'»ni 
•nu  over  ,  nubltmM'*^"!  iT' »  m  "  '*"T  "»^'"  ^''"  »'-"'P- 
HJth  .  «un  over  hT.^houTder  «r^3  1^^%  '""t'"')  T^  «-""^ 
•huuKi  >ou  leap  to  the  ion.  I..  I       .  '  **"  *"•  "K'y  ^*^'-    ^V'hy 

a#H?    'in.  lonUusion  that  hr   *  the  h,ltm.i  r..i  u 

•el//     l-here  u  no  ciu^  for  cnharra^mr m  •'  '"' 

Ih«.,Hh.t  Mike. -gruffly. 
^.^^  Ijm  picked.     In  her  mdJunct  velvet  voice.  '« rh.t  you 

8ui.hrd.  tl,u,rncther        thirfc''"'  »»teru«nl,  t.,  be  rxtin" 

^^^^^^'^:n::;:inj''^::!i^. "  ^-  -  ^"-  ri«ht.  u  u., , 

total    of   hi,  phy,iqur    Hir  rTh         •*''  '"  ?'"'""'  »*'«=  """1 

rather  fine  heavyTrow,    hi/?i\  "''"  '^"^  '"^'"''^'^  °"«   ^"'"i 

thounh  ruuKedIv  cut    hU  K    1 1    1 "'".  ^'"'^  *^^""«  and  clear. 

fl-h.  and  lu^  nL"v  W'  b'«"andtr'  ,7''''''  TI  ^"^'  ^^  "^ 

a  battle-axe  with  power  ir^  centu  °«^in  !  hT'"'''  ^'^'^  ^^'"'^'•''•J 

way  uith  them.    Also  it  m-cu?^^^?  K     ]"'''  *"•:"  ^'^^^'^'^  »''«^'> 

well  in  a  coat  of  m^l      He  i  d  n"    l"  i"n  ""'*'  ''"^'^  '^''""d 

and  waiters,  "*  "''^  "°«  '"o^^  '»  '"  his  corduroys 

and  when  I  saw  you  tt^fk  '17  "''"  '"^''  ^V  "^^  thoughts, 
luting  the  thfn^  goon  If  hnd*h'*'''"^T>'  ^*"^>'  -•'•'^"'• 
apauper  I  ..oufd\ave\epVyi:r1afe^^^^  instead  of 

cared/''    '   '"^^^^^   ^°"   --"''^n'^-      Rut    I   should    not   have 

shetei':,'^^^^^^^^  --■•".  her  up  as 

a  line  or  .  tint  of  her  chin  orrhlt  ^Tfj  ^'  ^''^  "^^  """^^ 
d^^nse,  lifted  hafr.  He  had  alreadv  ?  '  '■'''u'^"'  •'''  ^^°^^''  ^^ 
noticed  one  thing,  which  was  that  w^f"  T  •"  ^T'  °^  ''^'^P"' 
the  blue  of  steel   somet.W^K.  ''!  **  '""^  ^"  <^y«  ^'"e 

bells  under    "a'cr      tS  v^^T  '"''''-'^  ^^  '^^^  ^'^J""'  '>^  hlue- 
^^^'     1  hc>  had  been  ot  th.s  last  hue  when  she 
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had  stood  in  the  sunken  garden,  forgetting  him  and  crying 

"Oh,  if  it  were  mine!     If  it  were  mine!  " 

He  did  not  like  American  women  with  milhons,  but  while 
he  would  not  have  said  that  he  liked  her,  he  did  not  wish  her 
yet  to  move  away.  And  she.  too,  did  not  wish,  just  vet.  to  move 
away._  There  was  somethmg  dramatic  and  absorbing  in  the 
situation.  She  looked  over  the  softly  stirring  grass  and  saw 
the  sunshine  was  deepening  its  gold  and  the  shadows  were 
growing  long.  It  was  not  a  habit  of  hers  to  ask  questions,  but 
wiie  asked  one. 

I  S"^  ^°V  "ot  I'Jfc  America?"  was  what  she  said. 
Hated  It!  Hated  it!  I  went  there  lured  by  a  belief  that 
a  man  like  myse  f,  with  muscle  and  will,  even  without  expe- 
rience, could  make  a  fortune  out  of  smrll  capital  on  a  sheep 
ranch.  Wind  and  weather  and  disease  plavcd  the  devil  with 
me.  I  lost  the  little  I  had  and  came  back  to  begin  over  again— 
on  nothing-here!"  And  he  waved  his  hand  over  the  park 
with  Its  sward  and  coppice  and  bracken  and  the  deer  cropping 
in  the  late  afternoon  gold. 

"To  begin  what  again?"  said  Betty.  It  was  an  extraor- 
dinary enough  thing,  seen  in  the  light  of  conventions,  that  they 
should  stand  and  talk  like  this.  But  the  spark  had  kindled 
between  eye  and  eye,  and  because  of  it  they  suddenly  had 
forgotten  that  they  were  strangers. 
"You  are  an  American,  so  it  may  not  seem  as  mad  to  you 

man  s  life,  what  has  taken  centuries  to  grow— and  fall  into 
this. 

"It  would  be  a  splendid  thing  to  do."  she  said  slowly,  and 
as  she  said  it  her  eyes  took  on  their  colour  of  bluebells,  because 
what  she  had  seen  had  moved  her.  She  had  not  looked  at  him, 
but  at  the  cropping  deer  as  she  spoke,  but  at  her  next  sen- 
tence she  turned  to  him  again. 

He  laughed  shortly. 
..IIJ^^I  A  Arnerican  enough,"  he  said.    "Your  people  have 
not  finished  their  beginnings  yet  and  live  in  the  spirit  of  them. 
1  tell  you  of  a  wild  fancy,  and  you  accept  it  as  a  possibility 
and  turn  on  me  with,  *  Where  should  you  begin? ' " 

That  IS  one  way  of  beginning,"  said  Bettina.     "  In  fact. 
It  IS  the  only  way."  ' 
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\'^:^,  of  course,  her  nfl"ir'''^l.'°"^'''^^  ^•'n  l^^aln 

^.rcctmn  of  obstacles  presen  fn^  r'  "/  '"*'"^"»^  ^'  °"^^  '"  the 
rers  seemingly  insurmountab  e  Ant'  "'^1°^  ^^'^  ^^"^I^  bar' 
«'«^  'n  ,t.  some  quality  of  nature  uv'S-'^''"'^  '"'^  someth/ng 
the  omnipotence  of  wealth  b^r  nn '  f  ''  t^  "''^  ^J""*^  sugK«? 
even  stronger  and  therefore  r^rr'^''""  '^"^  ^^''^'ch  miVlft  be 
raged  and  clenched  hriandsTn  he  7^"';°;!  •  "'^  '^'^^^.d 
the  aspect  his  dream  would  have  n"  1'^'"'  "^""^vJedge  of 

't  to  the  ordinary  practical  minT /f?'"'^  '^  '^^^  had  revealed 
th.s  uas  good  for  him     ThJr,  '    '^'-''"^  «  P°'"f  of  v  evv  1  ke 
ing  moment  at  least         ^^"'  ""''  '"  ''  stimulus  for  a  fleet- 
V^at  .  a  good  idea,'' he  answered.     ".Where  should  you 

-{J^^'-lf  sL^-^^^^      X  could  have  imagined 

thinlProV"°"^'  '^'^^  «'^e  L?e:/V;rs"aid"  ^-ual  Joke. 
<>  'pi       ,  *        ■•-'on  t  you 

^    i  nat  IS  practical  " 

I  suppose  you  could  not  "     TU       ^  '^' 
XT'"'"!!'  resentment  in  h°s  tone     h/'''  ^^r  °^  ^^^olly 
PetnLTf""^  by  their  boundless*  wSth''  ''^'"'^'"^  ^^«  ^^e 
^no^^^te^l^-;^  --  ^^a;?^:nt! 

the  wh^lJa^l^,  rLTer?^  ^S'-  "'  ^^^^  ^  -  on 
doubt  it  IS  commercfal  ,7™='  "o'tinE  person.  I  have  nn 
see,,,.  thbRs  lose  S  X"'"""  -'>-'>  ".«tes  onerL™ 

her  hand't^  h,-;."  •^J.ti''^.^'^, '-  another."     She  held  „„t 
rnust  so.    Thank  you,  Lord  Mount  n^"'  °'  '^  shadows,     r 
HS:id'tt't^  -  for-ltel-^n-t":..'"  ^"""'"^  ™ 
fhe  passed  tht^ugh      He  T"-J°I  '"'  '"''  '""d  h-'s  cap  a. 
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but,  of  course,  she  must  go.  There  passed  through  his  mind 
a  remote  wonder  why  he  had  suddenly  unbosomed  himself  to 
her  in  a  way  so  extraordinarily  unlike  himself.  It  was,  he 
thought  next,  because  as  he  had  taken  her  about  from  one 
place  to  another  he  had  known  that  she  had  seen  in  things 
what  he  had  seen  in  them  so  long— the  melancholy  loneliness, 
the  significance  of  it,  the  lost  hopes  that  lay  behind  it,  the  touch- 
mg  pain  of  the  stateliness  wrecked.  She  had  shown  it  in  the 
way  in  which  she  tenderly  looked  from  side  to  side,  in  the 
very  lightness  of  her  footfall,  in  the  bluebell  softening  of  her 
eyes.  Oh,  yes,  she  had  understood  and  cared,  American  as 
she  was!  She  had  felt  it  all,  even  with  her  hideous  background 
of  Fifth  Avenue  behind  her. 

When  he  had  spoken  it  had  been  in  involuntary  response  to 
an  emotion  in  herself. 

So  he  stood,  thinking,  as  he  for  some  time  watched  her 
walking  up  the  sunset-glowing  road. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

THE  PARTICULAR  INCIDENT 

Betty  Vanderpoel's  walk  back  to  Stornham  did  not,  long 
though  it  was,  give  her  time  to  follow  to  its  end  the  thread  of 
her  thoughts.  Mentally  she  walked  again  with  her  uncom- 
municative guide,  through  woodpaths  and  gardens,  and  stood 
gazing  at  the  great  blind-faced  house.  She  had  not  given  the 
man  more  than  an  occasional  glance  until  he  had  told  her  his 
name.  She  had  been  too  much  absorbed,  too  much  moved, 
by  what  she  had  been  seeing.  She  wondered,  if  she  had  been 
more  aware  of  him,  whether  his  face  would  have  revealed  a 
great  deal.  She  believed  it  would  not.  He  had  made  him- 
self outwardly  stolid.  But  the  thing  must  have  been  bitter. 
To  him  the  whole  story  of  the  splendid  past  was  familiar, 
even  if  through  his  own  life  he  had  looked  on  only  at  gradual 
decay.  There  must  be  stories  enough  of  men  and  women  who 
had  lived  in  the  place,  of  what  they  had  done,  of  how  they  had 
loved,  of  what  they  had  counted  for  in  their  country's  wars 
and  peacemakings,  great  functions  and  law-building.  To  be 
able  to  look  back  through  centuries  and  know  of  one's  blood 
that  sometimes  it  had  been  shed  in  the  doing  of  great  deeds, 
must  be  a  thing  to  remember.    To  realise  that  the  courage  and 
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SfT/ni?v"''anr"  '"''  '"  'f  "^^'  "'"^^"^  ^'«^«'  ^vhich  no  sense 
uiiici     oirrcri    Ana  in  the  role  of  a  servant  tn  letA  a 

of^t  hTr^elf  inri  h.;     ^°'  *  T"'"!'  ^«^y  ^'^'^  the  bitterness 
or  It  nerselt  and  her  red  mouth  took  upon  itself  a  irrim  Im,. 

Io\  '"I  J  1  P    "^'^    ^^^^    ^^^       bad    lot."      The    "  bad 

Scandafs  vvhTh  td  T^  ^°''  ''''  T'^"^'  '^^  self  degrading' 

powerful    healthy  bol/  ^ de^'th^gV    ^sTa^^^^ 
The  First  Man  of  them,  who  hewed  his  way  to  the  front 

Tnd^  f'^^K^"?  '"  '^'  ^"^'^  °*  things,  who  won' the  fir  t  lands 
and  l^d^  the  fir.t  stones,  might  have  been  like  him  in  build 

••  It's  a  disgusting  thing,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  to  think  of 

.^^^-V^^^r!-::  k^L^^^vnrrN?;  te  thiHg^ 

r;L   ''ll"  °'  r"-*.*^'^^  ''"^'«  ^"d   receding  ch.ns  and  for! 
5Lt'  *^;"2/.h«""t'ng  places  of  amusement  and  finding  ino  . 
il?h  aT'^ITT'  "]  '''•^"Se  jokes  and  horseplay.     She  her- 
self had  hot  blood  and  a  fierce  strength  of  rebellfon    and  she 

r-rdt; '^'TJ'  ^'^  ^^^^  ^"'  ^^^^  brotheTha^dten 
keUglil^iS'and/off'thr*'^'  ^°  ^^"^'  "'"'  ^°°^'"^  -'  -^ 
The  last  gold  of  the  sun  was  mellowing  the  grey  stone  of 
L?.l""-  f'^^.rr'^hing  the  green  of  the  weeds  ^h^sting 
themselves  into  life  between  the  uneven  flags  when  she  reached 
Stornham,  and  passing  through   the  house  found   Lady  An- 
struthers  sitting  there.     In  sustenance  of  her  effort  to  keep  up 
appearances,  she  had  put  on  a  weird  little  muslin  dress  and 
frtt^^Tt^  the  dressing  of  her  thin  hair.    It  was  no  longer 
dragged  back  straight  from  her  face,  and  she  looked  a  trffle 
if.K    H'  '^?  "  '^^^'  P^^"'^'--     Bettina  sat  upon  the  edge 

have'lnCn  youT"  ''  ''''  ^'^'^  ^"^"'^^ ''  ^^^  '''''  "  '  should 

"  Should  you,  Betty?    I  never  look  into  a  mirror  if  I  can 

help  It,  but  when  I  do  I  never  know  myself.    The  thing  that 
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stares  back  at  me  with  its  pale  eyes  is  not  Rosy.    But,  of  course, 
evcr>'onc  grows  old." 

"  Not  now!  People  are  just  discoveting  how  to  grow  young 
instead. 

Lady  Anstruthers  looked  into  the  clear  courage  of  her  laueh- 
ing  eyes.  •* 

"  Somehow,"  she  said,  "  you  say  strange  things  in  such  a 
way  that  one  feels  as  if  they  must  be  true,  however— however 
unlike  anything  else  they  are." 

^  "  They  are  not  as  new  as  they  seem,"  said  Betty.  "  An- 
cient philosophers  said  things  like  them  centuries  ago,  but 
people  d.d  not  believe  them.  We  are  just  beginning  to  drag 
them  out  of  the  dust  and  furbish  them  up  and  pretend  they 
are  ours,  just  as  people  rub  up  and  adorn  themselves  with 
jewels  dug  out  of  excavations." 

"  In  America  people  think  so  many  new  things,"  said  poor 

"•Vu     ^  Anstruthers  with  yearning  humbleness. 

The  whole  civilised  world  is  thinking  what  you  call  new 
thmgs,  said  Betty.  "The  old  ones  won't  do.  They  have 
Deen  tried,  and  though  they  have  helped  us  to  the  place  u  e  have 
reached,  they  cannot  help  us  any  farther.  We  must  begin 
again.  ^ 

"  It  is  such  a  long  time  since  I  began,"  said  Rosy,  "  such 
a  long  time. 

"  Then  there  must  be  another  beginning  for  you,  too.  The 
hour  has  struck." 

Lady  Anstruthers  rose  with  as  involuntary  a  movement  as 
it  a  strong  hand  had  drawn  her  to  her  feet.  She  stood  facing 
Betty,  a  pathetic  little  figure  in  her  washed-out  muslin  frock 
and  with  her  washed-out  face  and  eyes  and  being,  though  on 
her  faded  cheeks  a  flush  was  rising. 

"  Oh,  Betty!  "  she  said,  "  I  don't  know  what  thtre  is  about 
you,  but  there  is  something  which  makes  one  feel  as  if  you 
be  leved  everything  and  could  do  everything,  and  as  if  one 
believes  you.  Whatever  you  were  to  say,  you  would  make  it 
seem  true.  If  you  said  the  wildest  thing  in  the  world  I  should 
belteve  you. 

^    Betty  got  up,  too,  and  there  was  an  extraordinary  steadiness 
in  her  eyes. 

"  You  may,"  she  answered.  "  I  shall  never  sav  one  thing 
to  you  which  is  not  a  truth,  not  one  single  thing." 

I  believe  that,"  said  Rosy  Anstruthers,  with  a  quivering 
mouth.        I  do  believe  it  so." 
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'■^^X'"  SAT  '^^""•"  B«.y  «,d  I„„. 

t^n  of  his  houi  ^uX'lZitT'f'  ">;  '-'  ^-"a- 
thrngs  evolve  thems-|v„     bIiA.  •    j-i     '  """''"  '">»  such 

stnithers.  ^""  "»"'  «'  money,"  sighed  Lady  An- 

B«.y  nodded  slowlv  is  sh.  i„»i.  j 
""fi'V  "'"''  ■""'  "««"•"&  in.o  the 

"  Is  'k  "^l"^^  "^'•'"  money,"  was  her  ,^„-   • 
whatfr.""'  '■"  "»'•"  L'^/Anrt^tiir^lS!"- ..  N„„. 

^^__^  Watch  that  „an,"  said  Bet,;.:  ^^^  „„,  ^      ,^  ^.„ 

l4"tre^?'™tr;ira'''sir,*"^«  -  «™e  on  couple. 

.    "  Pethaps  he  will  Crr^  Ta^  "?''""  ^'""■°"- 

■t,_sighed  again.  ^  "  American,"  she  said,  and  saying 

and  "^.h1ilh"l'aVorab«„r:-;    .«?'™  --ered  slow., 
little.  "'  ^=«"«  of  ra.nd  that  Rosy  laughed  a 

B^"heU°s!Laef '"'"''•  "  ^^™«  ■>«  will?"  she  said. 
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r.fJr"vTi  ^l  "*"'"••"  '^'  \^'i'    "  '^^^'^  «f«  Englishmen  who 
rather  d.sl.ke  Americans.     I  think  he  is  one  of  them." 

momenT  br'.';   J'    l"'""'    "'T*^    ^°''    ^^^^    Anstruthers.    a 
moment  later,  to  lean  upon  the  stone  balustrade  and  nick  off 

^rave'^tedT'    ^-^  "V^-^  -hat-er.  unless  that  iil  doing 
«mark.  ^'''"'  ^"  ''''"  "  '^'^  "''^'^  ^er  nexf 

mo'ihir  ?  .?'°"""^''*"   "'^  y°"   g°''"K  to  write  to    father  and 

-  Mitur    n 'i""'"   '-'th   unembarrassed    evenness  of   tone. 
Mother  will  be  countmg  the  days." 

••  Mottn"''  "  1^°'^  .^^'^'^'  ^■•^'^  *  ''^^t  little  gasp, 
yot  tell  her?  "  ''"  ^""  ^"'*^"  »^'^y-     "  What  did 

nowir*  n^T"""^  ""'^  r  ^"  *"'*  '*°°^  ^^^'''^  at  her  side.  The 
?f  khad  h.  P"^°"^'';y  •^"^^IpP^^d  the  tremulous  creature  as 
It  It  had  been  a  sense  of  warmth. 

fldorL^v  "^  *""  !lT  ^'^^"tiful  the  place  was,  and  how  Ughtred 

.York  again"'      ^""^  '°"  ^'''^  "^  ""'  ^^  ^°"g«d  to  see  New 

JieJ^ch^t*  L"/^^  P-"*""  l'"^''  ^^«  ^^^  ^  '"""^nsc  that  Betty's 

!lS;\doHn?eyer  '"     "^^'^  ^^^"^'^"  '^^'^'  "^  «  ^ir 

"I  might  have  known,"  she  said;  "I  might  have  known 

«r;ire'to''„°,"rj^«^.?^ "» "■«'«  "■'"«  ^- "™-™ 

?  wl  ''^^"^  ""l"  ^"  ^7"^  'P""^^  ^'""st  yearningly. 
Whatever  happens,"  she  said,   "we  will   take  care  that 
mother;  .s  not  hurt.    She's  too  kind-she's  too  gld  Jshe's  t^ 

brokSv'  ''""^hf  ^  ^r  Tf?^"^^'"  '^^^  Lady  Anstruthers 
Drokenly.        She  used   to   hold   me  on   her  lap  when   I  wa«i 

qmte  grown  up.    Oh  I  her  soft,  warm  arms-he'r  warm  shou  ! 
der!     1  have  so  wanted  her." 

"  She  has  wanted  you,"  Betty  answered.     "  She  thinks  of 
you  just  as  she  did  when  she  held  you  on  her  lap  '' 

Hut  ,f  she  saw  me  now— looking  like  this!     If  she  saw 
me  !^^  Sometimes  I   have  even  been  glad   to  think  she  neveT 

"She  will."    Betty's  tone  was  cool  and  clear.    "  But  before 
she  does  I  shall  have  made  you  look  like  yourself " 

l.ady  Anstruthers'  thin  hand  closed  on  her  plucked  leaves 
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on  to  the  terrace.  ^'  °'  *"c  room  which  opened 

Ages.     There  is  ,  p„|;„„^!  "'  ".«  '"""Z  in  the  Miudl" 

-  «e  wi.h.„  ,„„/,„„--  -  j^  wCx;Jt-,hf 

..  T..     °™'  luite  know  whv'l  »,™ 
It  s  very  silly  of  „,,..     *">'  '  "wm  »o  nervous,"  ,he  said. 

possible  thing,  which  w^^o^S/r''-     ^'"'  '?'''  ""  wisS 
rema*.  "»  •»  -""ke  an  apparently  impe^nal 

fverythb"'  Walls  a^d7«c4'"an''J'''  ^'"^  ""  ""<'  *ow  n,e 

tepii^  -«^ « " ""  ■•^H„w^"p;^i„^r  tt^;' 

obligS'trw.?k''rounrapiJfo/'""  "■■""  '"»'  ""J  yo-rself 
Betty.  "  *  P"«  of  grass-grown  bridworl  >  "aid 

"  Wha^w'i;^!""  «'■"  »'">'  «"«d- 
,  "  Tht'Lng"?hat  Kl  ^'"'^'^  "  "■=  «ted. 
the  lovelinj  spread  ab^utT^e^""';^'";— 7?"^''  '""^  "-'Pt 

'     ^  '°  ^"'^  «""  '<«  ""P  dWlc^Sear  her'  S 
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showed  Itself  delightfully.    "  It  U  a  throwinR  iway  of  capital,** 
she  added. 

"Oh!"  cried  Lady  Anntruthers,  "how  clever  you  arc! 
And  you  look  %o  diflFerent,  Betty." 

"  Do  I  look  stupid  ?  "  the  dimple  deepening.  "  I  must  try 
to  alter  that." 

"  Don't  try  to  alter  your  looks,"  said  Rosy.  "  It  is  your 
looks  that  make  you  so— so  wonderful.  But  usually  women- 
girls "  Rosy  paused. 

"  Oh,  I  have  heen  trained,"  laughed  Betty.  "  I  am  the 
spoiled  daughter  of  a  husiness  man  of  genius.  His  business  is 
an  art  and  a  science.  I  have  had  advantages.  He  has  let  me 
hear  him  talk.  I  even  know  some  trifling  things  about  stocks. 
Not  enough  to  do  me  vital  injury — but  something.  What  I 
know  best  of  all," — her  laugh  ended  and  her  eyes  changed 
their  look, — "  is  that  it  is  a  blunder  to  think  that  beauty  is  not 
capital — that  happiness  is  not — and  that  both  are  not  the 
greatest  assets  in  the  scheme.  This,"  with  a  wave  of  her  hand, 
taking  in  all  they  saw,  "  is  beauty,  and  it  ought  to  be  happi- 
ness, and   it  must  be  taken  care  of.     It  is  your  home  and 

Ughtred's " 

"  It  is  Nigel's."  put  in  Rosy. 

"It  is  entailed,  isn't  it?"  turning  quickly.  "He  cannot 
sell  it  ?  " 

"  If  he  could  we  should  not  be  sitting  here,"  ruefully. 
"  Then  he  cannot  object  to  its  being  rescued  from  ruin." 
*  He  will  object  to — to  money  being  spent  on   things  he 
does  not  care  for."    Lady  Anstruthers'  voice  lowered  itself,  as 
it  always  did  when  she  spoke  of  her  husband,  and  she  indulged 
in  the  involuntary  hasty  glance  about  her. 

"  I  am  going  to  my  room  to  take  off  my  hat,"  Betty  said. 
Will  you  come  with  me?  " 

She  went  into  the  house,  talking  quietly  of  ordinary  things, 
and  in  i.iis  way  they  mounted  the  stairway  together  and  passed 
along  the  gallery  which  led  to  her  room.  When  they  entered 
it  she  closed  the  door,  locked  it,  and,  taking  oflE  her  hat,  laid 
it  aside.     After  doing  which  she  sat. 

"  No  one  can  hear  and  no  one  can  come  in,"  she  said.  "  And 
if  they  could,  you  are  afraid  of  things  you  need  not  be  afraid 
of  now.  Tell  me  what  happened  when  you  were  so  ill  after 
Ughtred  was  born." 

"You  guessed  that  it  happened  then,"  gasped  Lady  An- 
struthers. 
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felt  your^Jf  cast  off  hoXrL*'"\^^''^'^    ?    ^'^•'d.    an<| 
you."^  "  nopeicMly  from  the  people  who  loved 

Eoreverl    Forever  f"     r -j       a 
«harp   Ifetle  moan      "That   wa,   tZ?'^'?\    "t^    ^»»    « 
could  ever  help  me.     I  dared  no\       •     ^/'^'^-that   nothing 
he  uould  not  have   t-that  he  «1h"?  *'""«\    "^  »'''''  '"^ 
plaints-that  his  mother  could  t^s^rfi^r^""^  l^Y^tcrlcal  com- 

to  me.    She  was  the  only^mon  ^^he  rJ)'  ^-r*^  '^"^^^'^'^ 
when "  '  *^^"°"  '"  the  room  with  us  when— 

;vyhen?"sa.-d  Betty, 
.^..^""truthers    shuddered       <;»,.   i        j    . 

delirious  hysterics,  and  that  1  ZT  \  .  T"^  ^^^^  ^  "«^  'n 
and  himself,  becais?  they  tried  to  ke-^^'"^  ^'^^  ^'''  '""^hcr 
the  servants  hearing.  One  aw/ul  da?  h'"'»?"'''u"'\'^  »'^^^'^"' 
struthers  into  the  room    an/w  ^^^^  '''°"R^t  Lady  An- 

bcd.  and  she  fixedXT'e^  nn'^  '*°^^,  ^^^'^  '^'^'  «^  I  U  '" 
an  Englishwoman,  and  a"^  oe^^n'^lh"^  '"'^  ^'^^^  she-bein? 
I'-eved.  could  tell  ^e^pfe  'he^  tmh  m°^*  T""^  ^'^^'^^  f'^  be- 
nrcessary.  that  my  sj^led.  hysteriTaTV''''"  ""^  "''''^'''  '^ 
created  unhappiness  for  m;--mere  v  h.  "'?"  ''"'""''  ''^d 
I'fe  ,n  the  country  and  w^tTd  jv..!''^"''  ^^^^  b°^'=J  by 
sver.  but  they  would  notTet  me  .nA  u"'' r  I  ''''^  »«  «"" 
all  over,  they  said  thaJl  was  thrn^^  '"'''"  ^,^^""  »°  '^^^^ 

again     And  they  told  the  docTor'^s^Td^rb^^^^^  •nto  M^erics 
The  possib  ities  of  th^  c.v    .•  "^  believed  it." 

FaK,  ;„  ,h.  fo^o?L^;,ZTiJ,ri  "Jt^" '"  •«  ««"• 

It  was  clear  enough  to  Bmvl  '  '"^  ^"  "K"'""  Iwr. 

thin  hands.    '•  I  understand    VSl  t  T'^  ^,7''  '""k'd  the 
Lady  Anstruthers-  head  drop^i     '  ""  ""'    ''"  ^^^ 

weak  .z'i";:uid"nor';p::k'  &  f  '■r^'^^"-.  -<< » 

■>!<>-«  was  one  niom°ne  after  I  h  IJS,'"''''?';'  ^'  '^""  "> 
•"Bht-and  he  began™  Lmkinje?  hI'k  i''"''  T'^'  =» 
me  for  two  days,  and  I  h^A  .k  l  ,  ""'  ""'  been  near 
to  die  alone-J^d  mo.lt  1o„hI'  '  V  ^"'"^  '"  ^  >"t 
had  been  reflecting  ^dthL  he  wlaf'AidHT  ^'.^'''  "» 
'"-"^  -h  othcr-^causcwe^ettd'td'Iffet'ttr 
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d  had  hctn  brought  up  in  different  wi 


••  AnU  that  if  you  undc  stocwl  his  petition  and  con*idcrrd 
It.  you  m.t'ht  both  be  quite  happy."  Betty  gave  in  quiet 
termination.  *    •  -• 

Lady   Anstruthcr*   started. 
I'  Oh,  you  know  it  all!  "  she  exclaimed. 
Only  because  I  have  heard  it  before.     It  is  an  old  trick. 
And  because  he  seemed  kind  and  relenting,  you  tried  to  un- 
dcrstand — and   signed    soiticthing." 

"  I  wante,/  to  understand.  I  wanted  to  beliVve.  What  did 
It  matter  which  of  us  had  the  money,  if  wr  liked  each  other 
and  were  happy?  He  to!,!  me  things  about  the  estate,  and 
about  the  enormous  cost  of  it.  and  his  bad  luck,  and  debts  he 
cou  d  not  help.  And  I  said  that  I  -vould  do  anything  if— if  we 
could  only  be  like  mother  and  father.  And  he  kissed  me  a.id 
1  signed  the  par  -r." 
'*  And  then  ?  " 

/•  He  went  to  J.ondon  the  next  day,  and  then  to  Paris.  He 
Mid  he  was  obliged  to  go  on  buMness.  He  was  awav  a  month. 
And  after  a  week  had  passed,  f.ady  Anstruthers  began  to  be 
restless  and  angry,  and  once  she  flew  into  a  rage,  and  told 
me  I  was  a  fool,  and  that  if  I  had  been  an  Englishwoman. 
1  should  have  had  some  decent  control  over  my  husband,  be- 
cause he  would  have  respected  me.  In  time  I  found  out  what 
1  had  done.     It  did  not  take  long." 

"  The  paper  you  signed,"  said  Betty,  "  gave  him  control 
over  your  money? 

A  forlorn  nod  was  the  answer. 

"And  since  then  he  has  done  as  he  chose,  and  he  has  not 
chosen  to  care  for  Stornham.  And  once  he  made  you  write 
to  tather,  to  ask  for  more  money  ?  " 

"  I  did  it  once.  I  never  would  do  it  again.  He  has  tried 
to  make  me.  He  always  says  it  is  to  save  Stornham  for  Ugh- 
tred.  •* 

"Nothing  can  take  Stornham  from  Ughtred.  It  may  come 
to  him  a  rum,  but  it  will  come  to  him." 

"  He  says  there  are  legal  points  I  cannot  understand.  And 
he  says  he  is  spending  money  on  it." 

''Where?" 

"  He— doesn't  go  into  that.  If  I  were  to  ask  questions,  he 
would  make  me  know  that  I  had  better  stop.    He  says  I  know 
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nothinit  about  Mngt.    And  he  .'.  r.„l,.      u    u 

mc  to  know  ,„d_J  J  f "°  „',.:['"'"•    "'  '»'  ""-"  ■llow«| 

"  When   »ou   .i™,d   ihT  ^.i'"  ''"''•  "'">• 
you  were  d^-in/'Sh  n'j  ,^r;:„u'ld'' n"   "■«  ,'"''"   "•« 
you  w-ould  be  ,„,„.|  ,„  .uhr,%r,t  con  "  en"c"?"' '   '"" 

•nd  I  w.i  ready  to  do  anvthTnl  "L"'*^  ^^*  »*^^^^»  '^a^k. 
t«kcn  off.  Oh.  Betty  I  you  knnuT  J^'^'"'^~'^  '  '"''"'''^  ^ 
he  uouid  only  havebefn  uUttlTl'  i*^""  '  y""'  ^^at-that  if 
Juve  obeyed  Lm  alj^.""  and'^iven 'hTnl";      ''1;^'^.'  "-'<^ 

Betty  sat  and  looked  a"  her    w?rh  7  ^"y^hmK." 
She  was  confrontmK  the  flct  th.Mr  ^''''J^  pomlermc  cyei. 
tnust  build  a  new  wul  forher  .V L^'"''^  '^'"^''*  ^'^'^^  °"« 
these  days  of  $cienr7.,.A  •  "  ^*"  •*  ■  n«w  body.     In 

not  stanS  helpre::",^frre  t1,rpToK'oVV'""f''\"-  '"' 
•nd-and  perhaps,  if  one  could  ^url ife  £'''''  '''^"''^'"'f' 
•ou    of  .e         ,d  ^^  and  wSeai^n    and  *."'''"''•  *^*^ 

.b  J?eVdVnL,t:jS-  ^«  ^^  "'^Slc'sird^  aE    «  Vo„ 

he  was  goin^  abroad.  Vm7X  .ni°''  ^°"  '''"'''  ««  ^a-d 
not  hear  of  him  for  ,x  monthi'  I  ca?rh  ?'T""^'  '  ""'^^^ 
«  will  be  the  six  months. "  '  ^^^P  ''^P'"^'  "ow  that 

r}y^^AP"^"'V'"''y  "ow?"  inquired  Bettv 

don-,  know  wh«T  JouW  do""'  "'""  *"  "<■'"''  -^-     ' 
_  To  me?"  Mid  Betty. 

Wicked,  "^rUd/rst^he"^.  "Tt' wo'uld-Tr.'l'''^    ""' 

I  wonder  what  it  would  h<.>  "  r\         • !  "*^">' 
^   "He  has  told  lies  for  years  to  k.^    '^  ^'d  'nus.^^^jy^ 
he  came  now    he  v^JZ  I  ^  *'^*''  ^^^  a^'  ^rom  me.     If 

He  would  si;  that  I  had  toM"  ''''\'?'  '^^'^  ^'='^"  found  out 
nous  hecause'you'have'  L tha7"thte"t .  ""^  "°ii'  ^^  ^- 
know  that  you  could  not  hebbut  re?!"  ll  """V  ^^  ^""^^ 
made  me  ask  for    had  nL  kf  ^''^'^  ^^^'  ^he  money  he 

-Detrj,  „c  uuuid  try  to  force  you  to  go  away  '•  *     ^'~~ 
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"  I  wonclfr  what  he  mm\d  do?  "  Betty  Mud  agtin  mutinKly. 
She  felt  mtrre»ted.  not  ifraid. 

"  It  wc.uld  be  wnirthinK  cunninir."  Rmy  protetted.  "  It 
would  be  «»methini:  no  one  could  expect.  He  miijht  he  no 
rude  th«  you  could  not  remain  in  the  unm  with  him. 
or  he  m.Kht  be  quite  polite,  and  pretend  he  wa*  rather  i;lad 
to  »ee  you.  If  he  wa»  only  frightfully  rude  «e  *hould  Iw 
Mter.  betauie  that  would  not  be  an  unexpected  thing,  but  if 
he  was  polite  it  would  be  because  he  was  arranging  something 
hideous,  which  you  could  not  defend  yourself  against." 

I  L  •"".  ^""  *'"  /"'•"  "■'*'  "'•"y  '•"'^'^  *'"«'y.  iH-cause.  as  she 
l»K.ketl  d..wn  Rt  the  carpet,  she  was  thinkinK  very  hard.  "  the 
kind  of  unexpected  thing  he  has  done  to  you  ? "  Lifting  her 
eyes,  she  saw  that  a  troubled  flush  was  creeping  over  Lady 
Anstruthers   face. 

•'  There-have  been— «o  many  queer  things,"  she  faltered. 

lu  u"^  "^  ^"^^"^  ^'^  '*^"'*  'P^*'"^  ^^'*^«  «f«'  ^^  a«  afraid 
to  talk  about,  and  that  if  she  desired  to  obtain  illuminating  in- 
tormatiori^  it  would  be  well  to  go  into  the  matter. 

"Try,"  she  said,  "to  remember  some  particular  incident." 

Lady  Anstruthers  looked  nervous. 

"Rosy,"  in  the  level  voice,  "there  has  been  a  particular 
incident— and  I  would  rather  hear  of  it  from  you  than  from 
nim. 

Rosy's  lap  held  little  shaking  hands. 
..  "He  has  held  it  over  me  for  years."  she  said  breathlessly. 

Me  said  he  would  write  about  it  to  father  and  mother.  He 
says  he  could  use  it  against  me  as  evidence  in— in  the  divorce 
court.  He  says  that  divorce  courts  in  America  are  for  women, 
but  in  hngland  they  are  for  men,  and— he  could  defend  him- 
self against  me. 

The  incongruity  of  the  picture  of  the  small,  faded  creature 
arraigned  in  a  divorce  court  on  charges  of  misbehaviour  would 

^A.Tl   *  S'""y  '""'^*^  '^  *^^  ^^"^  ^c"  in  smiling  mood. 
What  did  he  accuse  you  of?" 

"That  was  the— the  unexpected  thing."  miserably. 

Betty  took  the  unsteady  hands  firmly  in  her  own. 
Don  t  be  afraid  to  tell  me,"  she  said.  "  He  knew  you 
so  well  that  he  understood  what  would  terrify  you  the  most.  I 
know  you  so  well  that  I  understand  how  he  does  it.  Did  he  do 
this  unexpected  thing  just  before  you  wrote  to  father  for  the 
money?  ^    As  she  quite  suddenly  presented  the  question,  Rosy 
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"   How    dill     yoy     L  >   »•       L  .  . 

'or  MX  months.     The  clerUml  '*''"  "''''»•"••'  »"  »'    »a    ' 

y^'«^  «  young  nmn.     He  ««T,  I'l''"/""'''.  ^"  '•''''^  "  •  -^^^c' 
!;^P  Pfoplr.     Hi,  mother  ^^dr'  *''"!''';  "'"'  ^vu..,^, 

l»'c>  Iov,d  „,h  other.  Ind  thrv  i         *"•"'  *'""  ''»'    '^--  h' 

wa.,  Ffolllott.     I  liked  Jo  K.    ^i.^"''  ^"'^<'  P'wr.       f.^  n.    , 

that  comforted  me      Nl^el  ^^  ^"  P'^"^'^'     »«•  '«i     ."•  Li 

.nd~when   he  ceiled  hfe'  h^";',:"'  '''"  ^^  -"^-U  - 

hf  h^.l  ever  been  to  Mr    Brent      Hr''  ^"  '''.  '"  ^"■•"  »'   - 

'  kfd   him.     He  .ctuallv  aJUiu-        "^"""'^  "''"o^t  as  if  he 

times.    After  dinner   he  wonN    ^""   '°  *''"""  tuo  or    hre^ 

«*  together.     Oh    Bmvr  rl^n  *?"  °"'  ?'  ^'"^  ^^O'"  and    eav^ 

wretched  then,  that  vmitimJ^  f'T  '\^"  »'«"d».  "  I  w«  w 

">>'  mind.     I  think  l7Xd^../,»''5"«''V  T  '^"'"^  """  o^ 

try/o  pray,  and  I  could  not"  ^  "^'^  ^^  ^"<^«^I  down  „d 

„  Ve«.  ye,."  safd  Betty.    * 

one  I'TJulJVlJ^-Jt'tter^  Oncl  f'^.^^*  °-  ^">"<^.  lu,t 
o  NjKel.  He  only  shnigged  h",  ,hn  n"^  »«'n«hinK  like  that 
I  «'d  .t.  But  afteruards  I  icnew  h?h  7  ""^  '"''^'•«^'l  vvhen 
jr«^n,ng.  vvhen  he  had  asked  Mr  fIw"^  ^^-niembered.  One 
h.m  to  talk  about  religion  Oh  nlf'f'V''  '''""^^'  h<^  'ed 
turn  cold  when  he  began      I  kn'      ?i  -•  '^''^'  "^^  ''''^^ 

v^-cked  reason.     I  knew    he  look^n  h'"*'  *^°'"«  ''  ^"^  «>mc 
•Kreeable   .smile  on   hi's  mouth    \vu  ^'*  t^^"  «"^   ^he  awful 
you  could  help  ,ny  ,Zr Tv^fio  fiJd"    ^/  ^'*'    «^   '^^^    'If 
J  began  to  see.     I  could  nil        i      '^  comfort  in  such  th  n«' 
but  with  just  a  sentence   Sr"P'!"I'°  «"y°"<^  how  he  d  3?; 
to   te„    the   whole"!"?'  ofTlllt"!  fr"!  ^"^'  ^^  --^' 
thwarted  in  her  vulgar  little  JLk'  •^*   ^^^''^'   American    girl 
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'  A  poor  man  Is  a  disappointment  to  an  American  Rirl.  Amer- 
ica does  not  believe  in  rank  combined  with  lack  of  fortune.' 
I  dared  not  defend  myself.  I  am  not  clever  enouRh  to  think 
of  the  right  things  to  say.  He  meant  Mr.  FfoUiott  to  under- 
stand that  I  had  married  him  because  I  thought  he  was  grand 
and  rich,  and  that  I  was  a  disappointed  little  spiteful  shrew.  I 
tried  to  act  as  if  he  was  not  hurting  me,  but  my  hands  trembled, 
and  a  lump  kept  rising  in  my  throat.  When  we  returned  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  at  last  he  left  us  together,  I  was  pray- 
ing and  praying  that  I  might  be  able  to  keep  from  breaking 
down." 

She  st0;ped  and  swallowed  hard.  Betty  held  her  hands 
firmly  until  she  went  on. 

"  For  a  few  minutes,  I  sat  still,  and  tried  to  think  of  some 
new  subject — something  about  the  church  or  the  village.  But 
I  could  not  begin  to  speak  because  of  the  lump  in  my  throat. 
And  then,  suddenly,  but  quietly,  Mr.  FfoUiott  got  up.  And 
though  I  dared  not  lift  my  eyes,  I  knew  he  was  standing 
before  the  fire,  quite  near  me.  And,  oh!  what  do  you  think 
he  said,  as  low  and  gently  as  if  his  voice  was  a  woman's. 
I  did  not  know  that  people  ever  said  such  things  now,  or  even 
thought  them..  But  never,  never  shall  I  forget  that  strange 
minute.     He  said  just  this: 

•'  •  God  will  help  you.     He  will.     He  will.' 

"As  if  it  was  true,  Betty!  As  if  there  was  a  God — and — 
He  had  not  forgotten  me.  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  doing, 
hu:  I  put  out  my  hand  and  caught  at  his  sleeve,  and  when 
I  looked  up  into  his  face,  I  saw  in  his  kind,  good  eyes,  that 
he  knew — that  somehow — God  knows  how — he  understood, 
and  that  I  need  not  utter  a  word  to  explain  to  him  that  he 
had  been  listening  to  lies." 

"  Did  you  talk  to  him  ? "  Betty  asked  quietly. 

"  He  talked  to  me.  We  did  not  even  speak  of  Nigel.  He 
talked  to  me  as  I  had  never  heard  anyone  talk  before.  Some- 
how he  filled  the  room  with  something  real,  which  was  hope 
and  comfort  and  like  warmth,  which  kept  my  soul  from  shiver- 
ing. The  tears  poured  from  my  eyes  at  first,  but  the  lump 
in  my  throat  went  away,  and  when  Nigel  came  back  I  ac- 
tually did  not  feel  frightened,  though  he  looked  at  me  and 
sneered  quietly." 

"  Did  he  say  anything  afterwards?  " 

"  He  laughed  a  little  cold  laugh  and  said,  '  I  see  you  have 
been    seeking    the  consolation   of    religion.     Neurotic    women 
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me  to  go  to  th"  vfcaSiT''-  '"■' j'""  "i?)"-     "'  'ncouraBcd 

said    Mrs.    FWIio  ,   w«,   „'"i;i        ""  '^'°"''"»  >""■     «= 
H«  said  it  «•«  „Lrrh«  i^'?"™"™"   ""d   BOO.)   for  mt. 

wort.     Once  or  twic^  hV ,         S'''  '",'"'«  "»'«■"  '"  P^i'h 
to  me  from  Mr  Vfollio,.  ^    ""  ''~"^''"  "™  ''"I'  ■"«»"£. 

.iol:rh:\"„Si!;Ss'''o^x^;,,,?«i-:i\fr'=^'^^ 

leading  on   from  steo  tn  ef^^    Zu    ^  allured  victim,  the  adro  t 

n;«ho§   uhich'arXd   ^p^irttit^'^^LT""'',  ?■;;'"« 
thrown  tocethcr  af  th.  ,,' ''";"'"'"".      1  tie   two   had   been 

and  in  thelniaR/and  the  hawl  t^"!'  "'?"<''•  ""  ''""-^l' 
time.    For  the  firs  tL,  „h„       '""'I""?"'  "n  ""d  bided  his 

f«l  that  she  mthV'bTaUot  /':^t:^H«:i  ''^^  ^'«7  .'o 

''B^feTade  metl";^!!''  »"■' .-•"•  'wisting  her  hands. 

Something  that'^tc^  'and  id ^«"lea"'':l^"'  '"n""  °' 
leave  me.     I   was   iMm.nrr  ^""!",r°'  '^^^^e  me— would  never 

I  walked  thriugh  h  wL^to  t°h.  vir'  'V  ^T'''""''  ^^^en 
the  trees  and  look  upTthe  b l.    /"t^^'J  ""'"'^  ^°  ^^''P  "'"""K 

and  listen  to  the  sound  n  t^Jet^l  hiT"  ^k'""^''"' 
stops— and  it  seemed  as  ii  '."^  /"^es— the  sound  that  never 
And  I  would  dZ  Z  hanl  /'^L">'  something  to  me. 
will.'  'I  will '  TuseTto  ^e  nT^M  T'-  '  ^'^^'  y'''  '^ 
with  a  queer  smile  Tn  his  ev^  o^^      ^"u*""^  ^^  '"^  ''•f  ^^^le 

are  growing  yotg  a"nd '  ot'e  ^.'my  Te^r  ''vlt  ^^  r^"'  ^ 
proving.     The  counsel*;  nf  r...;  V  .  ^j  ^^'^-    /""^  colour  is  im- 

It  would  have  3e  me  n^" '         k''  ^'u  °^  ?  ^^'"^"y  "^^"^<^.' ' 
naturedly,  and  I  vvas^llv  .n       k    "'  ^'  '""^  '^  "'"^^^^  g°«J- 
be  Possibk  that  he  wa^  iLs Jfn  '"'"  *°,^'??der  if  it  could 
was  true,  Betty   tLrr^wl/         °  '"  '"''  '^^'''"K  less  ill.     It 
last  long!"       ^'      *'  ^  """^  ^^^'"K  ^^^o"g".     But  it  did  not 

;;  I  was  afraid  not,"  said  Betty. 

An  old  woman  in  the  lane  near  Bartyon  Wood  was  ill. 
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Mr.  Ffolliott  had  asked  me  to  ro  to  see  her,  and  I  used  to  go. 
She  suffered  a  great  deal  and  clung  to  us  both.  He  comforted 
her,  as  he  comforted  me.  Sometimes  when  he  was  called  away, 
he  would  send  a  note  to  me,  asking  me  to  go  to  her.  One 
day  he  wrote  hastily,  saying  that  she  was  dying,  and  asked 
if  I  would  go  with  him  to  her  cottage  at  once.  I  knew  it 
would  save  time  if  I  met  him  in  the  path  which  was  a  short  cut. 
So  I  wrote  a  few  words  and  gave  them  to  the  messenger. 
I  said,  '  Uo  not  come  to  the  house.  I  will  meet  you  in 
Bartyon  Wood.'  " 

Betty  made  a  slight  movement,  and  in  her  face  there  was  a 
dawning  of  mingled  amazement  and  incredulity.  The  thought 
which  had  come  to  her  seemed — as  Ughtred's  locking  of  the 
door  had  seemed — too  wild  for  modem  days. 

Lady  Anstruthers  saw  her  expression  and  understood  it. 
She  made  a  hopeless  gesture  with  her  small,  bony  hand. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  it  is  just  like  that.  No  one  would 
believe  it.  The  worst  cleverness  of  the  things  he  does,  is 
that  when  one  tells  of  them,  they  sound  like  lies.  I  have  a 
bewildered  feeling  that  I  should  not  believe  them  myself  if 
I  had  not  seen  them.  He  met  the  boy  in  the  park  arid  took 
the  note  from  him.  He  came  back  to  the  house  and  up  to 
my  room,  where  I  was  dressing  quickly  to  go  to  Mr.  Ffolliott." 

She  stopped  for  quite  a  minute,  rather  as  if  to  recover 
breath. 

"  He  closed  the  door  behind  him  and  came  towards  me 
with  the  note  in  his  hand.  And  I  saw  in  a  second  the  look 
that  always  terrifies  me,  in  his  face.  He  had  opened  the  note, 
and  he  smoothed  out  the  paper  quietly  and  said,  '  What  is 
this?  '  I  could  not  help  it— I  turned  cold  and  began  to  shiver. 
I  could  not  imagine  what  was  coming." 

^1  ^  Is  it  my  note  to  Mr.  Ffolliott?  '  I  asked. 

'""^es./'t  is  your  note  to  Mr.  Ffolliott,'  and  he  read  it 
aloud.  '  "  Do  not  come  to  the  house.  I  will  meet  you  in 
Bartyon  Wood."  That  is  a  nice  note  for  a  man's  wife  to 
have  written,  to  be  picked  up  and  read  by  a  stranger,  if  your 
confessor  is  not  cautious  in  the  matter  of  letters  from 
women ' 

When  he  begins  a  thing  In  that  way,  you  may  always  know 

that  he  has  planned  everything — that  you  can  do  nothing I 

always  know.     I  knew  then,  and  I  knew  I  was  quite  white 
when  I  answered  him: 

"  '  I  wrote  it  in  a  great  hurry,  Mrs.  Fame  is  worse.    We 
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I  safd  I  would  Dert  h.m— to  save 


are  Roing  together  to  her, 
trrne.' 

.gl"'  '"'^^"-  "'■'  '"''"'  ''■•"'  l""sh,  ,„d  ,„„ch«,  ,|„  pap,,' 

But  you  believe  it,'  I  said      •  V^..  i,  •^.  ^• 

one  would  be  so  silly-^  siHvlin  1      •  t    .  °'''  "  '"  ^'"*^-     ^^ 

I  broke  down  and  criH^our^    "i^'^f  ^^  ^° '     Then 

could   anyone  think        nie^nt> '    V'      ^°  >""'""-?     What 

-Mwa..oin.crLr^ec,eLh;?--^.^L,::l! 

Haf  £:n\S^^,-^^^  ;::^^;vith  .e.  he  said.  . '  I 

I  leave  yo,    alone  with  th#.  tuL       i  ;      ^ '"'  ^"'''f  ^'me 

i.ave  be/n  .ivin";  h^ ^^J;^„:3/ J--  ^-t  to  find  you 
your  simpering  good  snirits  Jn^  v^  •  1  •.  ^°  >'""  suppose 
me  nothing?  S\ey  to  Id  mT  exaX  "tt"  V^  "^  ^^^^i'^  ^°'^ 
come  upon  it,  and  here  it  T  "  Dn  L.  '  '^'T  ^'^'^'•^  ^« 

will  meet  you  in  the  wood."  '  °'  '°'"'  '°  ^'^'^  ^ouse-I 

'  That  was  the  unexnected  fhmo-      T* 
and  try  to  explain.     I  knevv  he  dfd  nil  kT  "°  T  *°  ^''^^'^ 
saying,  but  he  wo.ked  himsdf  .nto  a  ?L5    T'  ^'^''.^^  ^'^ 
awful  things,  and  called  meaJ??       ^'''-  ''''  ^^^"'^^  '"e  of 
that   he  could   be  Sard    untfl"  "Irj!  '"b  '  'T'  ^"■":  ^ 
All  the  time,  I  knew  there  was  t  rl       T     f""^   staggering, 
then  what  it  was.     He  saTd  «  ll  T."  k''"'  '  '°"'^  "°^  ^^» 
Ffolliott.     He  said.    'I   will   m«;  Mm  ^'  T  ^°'"^  ^°  ^^^• 
will  take  your  note  with  me  '  '"   '^'  ^°°^   ^^   I 

He  is  a  gentleman  and  a  c  'eri^man  I  he/^  'i  T"'  ^'^'^^• 
If  you  will  not.  I  will  do  anyXng-anvthL'"  a'5  °^  T* 
minute  I   remembered   how  he  had   tr^Z   .  ."^"^  *^  ^^^^ 

to  father  for  monev      AnT  r      •  j  *^   ^°  '"^^'^  "i<^  write 

and  holding^rmXk.^"     iiirwri^^^^^a;!,''"^  ''  ''^  T^' 
me.        will  do  anything.     I  Tan't  bear  i^  "      "  "  ^°"  ^^'^'^^ 

Betty  ."h^^ylstlaTe'^'-Tra^'^^s^V'^  ^-'^'^  ^'^'"^''  -'^^ 
and  the  end.'    What  did  hT  say>  ''    '^'  ^'^'""'"^'  ^^^  "^'^^^'^ 

•    insult  me^    ^But  ^^Zj;%.I-:X^,^^l- 
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wging,  and  though  he  put  the  note  in  his  pocket,  he  did  not 
go  to  Mr.  Ffolhott.    And— I  wrote  to  father" 

"I  remember  that,"  Betty  answered.    "  Did  you  ever  speak 
to  Mr.  Ffolhott  again?" 

"  He  guessed— he  knew— I  saw  it  In  his  kind,  brown  eyes 
when  he  passed  me  without  speaking,  in  the  village.  I  dare^ 
say  the  villagers  were  told  about  the  awful  thing  by  some 
servant,  who  heard  Nigel's  voice.  Villagers  always  know  what 
IS  happening.  He  went  away  a  few  weeks  later.  The  day 
before  he  went,  I  had  wMkcd  through  the  wood,  and  just 
outside  It,  I  met  him.  He  stopped  for  one  minute— just 
one— he  lifted  his  hat  and  said,  just  as  he  had  spoken  them 
that  first  n'Kht— just  the  same  words,  '  God  will  help  you. 
He  will.     He  will.'  " 

A  strange,  almost  unearthly  joy  suddenly  flashed  across  her 
face. 

"  It  must  be  true,"  she  said.  "  It  must  be  true.  He  has 
sent  you,  Betty.  It  has  been  a  long  time— It  has  been  so 
long  that  sometimes  I  have  forgotten  his  words.  But  you 
have  come !  " 

"Yes,  I  have  come,"  Betty  answered.     And  she  bent  for- 
ward and  kissed  her  gently,  as  if  she  had  been  soothing  a  child. 
I,  'i,)^^^  °^^"  questions  to  ask.     She  was  obliged  to  ask 

them.  The  unexpected  thing  "  had  been  used  as  an  instru- 
ment for  years.  It  was  always  efficacious.  Over  the  yearn- 
ingly homesick  creature  had  hung  the  threat  that  her  father 
and  nriother,  those  she  ached  and  longed  for,  could  be  told  the 
story  in  such  a  manner  as  would  brand  her  as  a  woman  with  a 
shameful  secret.  How  could  she  explain  herself?  There 
were  the  awful,  written  words.  He  was  her  husband.  He 
was  remorseless,  plausible.  She  dared  not  write  freely.  She 
had  no  witnesses  to  call  upon.  She  had  discovered  that  he 
had  planned  with  composed  steadiness  that  misleading  im- 
pressions should  be  given  to  servants  and  village  peop  e. 
,When  the  Brents  returned  to  the  vicarage,  she  had  observed, 
with  terror,  that  for  some  reason  they  stiflened,  and  lof>ked 
askance  when  the  Ffolliotts  were  mentioned. 

'I  am  afraid,  Lady  Anstruthers,   that  Mr.  Ffolhott  was 
a  great  mistake,"  Mrs.  Brent  said  once. 

Lady  Anstruthers  had  not  dared  to  ask  any  questions.  She 
had  felt  the  awkward  colour  rising  in  her  face  and  had  known 
that  she  looked  guilty.  But  If  she  had  protested  against  the 
mjusucc  of  the  remark,  Sir  Nigel  would  have  heard  of  her 
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r.frrrine    to    FWHott    with    ^n      '""'  TT''"'    ""  >»'"'   <>' 
luvcr."  "^  """<>«    with    snctring    lighmws,    as    "  Y„ur 

white   face  and    wHd    hdp   J  '   Vh"';'' .''™'"'- u '*"''   ''" 
-s  to  the  ffftvt  the  LullTTn?,       ?     .''"■'1    ""■'"   ""I'nce 

"p';;'"7  of  ..u;;:t'm''„/';iT.  • "'" ''  "'■'  ^™ "« 

■^Ko,v'^«hr'  •'?  '?"!'^  Vanderpocr,  'vein,. 

listen   ,0  X   ™u  Wv    voo  '^„'"/"J"'  '"'''  "'  ^o"'  "-i 
England.  wi,l  li^n  »  a  Tab  r  dtdy 'X.hte^nlld  "''°'    '" 

station.  I  walked  Sui^e Tav  ^a  Z'.'  """I '",  ^"■"'''™ 
was  getting  into  a  .hird<Ccarriage  N.t^' m^h  i'"'  "'  I 
caught  my  arm,  and  held  me  b^k  I  wi.T  '''j''  'I'  '"? 
came  to  myself    I  was  in  T.  ™    •  '"'nttd  and  when  I 

the  Court,  and  he  WM  s„I „^  '^'•!«"''  *«'"«  "^^l""  """ck  to 
fool!  It  would  tak^^a  cleverer  wT"  'I""-  "'  "'^-  '  '^O" 
out/  And  I  kn^w  Vw^ThTaaTtlt"  """  '°  ^"'^  "•« 
to  her  f:it"^d'«ooTtl!„™'l;  ?°"'V'  "V^  '^'"y-  ""<'  ^l«  rose 
did  no.  res,  on  chat  "nd'tabl  r  Sh';  ""'  "'"L^  '°°''  "■'"•'^'> 
for^a  few  moments  of  de'd  silence.    ^^  """'"'^  ""■  "'"''"^ 

vnnar^^u^  a'tilii;-^  jJSw;.^,::;^"  '-■ "  ^-^  -^^  ^ 

doing  what  can   be  don"!"  '  °"'  '  '^'"'^"^'^  ^°'- 
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^.•!i'i  ^f'^A    y°"^wo"ld  «lways  think  about  doing  thinRS." 

•Mid  Lady  Anstruthers.     "  That  in  American,  tw." 

^^      It  .«  a  quality  Americans  inherited  from  EnRland."  lifjhtly; 

one  of  the  result,  of  ,t  i*  that  Fnnland  covers  a  rather 
lar^^e  share  of  the  map  of  the  world.  It  is  a  practical  quality. 
>«u  and  I  m.Kht  spend  hours  in  talking  to  each  other  of  what 
r'.«el  has  done  and  what  you  have  done,  of  what  he  has  said, 
a  of  what  you  have  said.  We  might  give  s<,me  hours.  I 
daresay,  to  what  the  DowaRCT  did  and  said.  But  wiser  peo- 
ple than  we  are  have  found  out  that  thinking  of  black  thinirs 
past  ,s  l.vmg  them  again,  and  it  is  like  poisoning  one's  blood. 
It  IS  deterioration  of  property." 

She  said  the  last  words  as  if  she  had  ended  with  a  jest. 
But  she  knew  what  she  was  doing. 

"  Vou  were  tricked  into  giving  up  what  was  yours,  to  a 
person  who  could  not  be  trusted.  What  has  been  done  with 
It,  scarcely  matters.  It  is  not  yours,  but  Sir  Nigel's.  But  we 
are  not  helpless,  because  we  have  in  our  hands  the  most  power- 
ful material  agent  in  the  world. 


CHAPTI  "  xvir 

TOWNLINSOV  &  SHEPPARD 

During  the  whole  course  of  he  interesting  life-and  she 
had  always  found  hfe  interesting-Betty  Vanderpoel  decided 
that  she  had  known  no  experience  more  absorbing  than  this 
S?nT'"?  !r'  "^,2°'"/^"  **^"  l^ng^losed  and  deserted  por- 

Ike  th°e  nt  "'^'''''?  n°T-      ^^'.^"^   "^^"  «""   ^"ythTng 
ith^A     '      ^'  r  *'   u""  °^  ^"Kgestion.     The  greater  part  of 
^  had   simply   been   shut   up   and   left   to   time  and   weather, 
both  of  which  had  had  their  effects.     The  fine  old  red  roof 
having  lost  t,les.  had  fallen  into  leaks  that  let  in  rain.  whTch 

storr^  h  ;;  k'"^  'T^  T'l'''  &'''''  ^"^  woodwork:  wnd  and 
storm  had  beaten  through  broken  window  panes  and  done  their 
worst  with  such  furniture  and  hangings  as'they  foundto  X 
and  toss  and  leave  damp  and  spotted  with  mould.  They  passed 
through  corridors,  and  up  and  down  short  or  lon^  stai^avs 
with  stained  or  faded  walls,  and  sometimes  w^h^crTckTo; 
fallen  plastering  and  wainscotting.     Here  and  there  the  oak 
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floorlriK  itwif  w.s  uncertain.     The  rooms,   whether  larce  or 

"^f'.f.  ^'■'^"'''^  ",  "^  ^'^^^^  "^  P'«'^"t'«l  beauty  andTom 
fort,    utterly    uncared    for   and    forlorn.      There    were    man v 
room,    but  none  more  than  scantily  furnished    and  a  nuSr 
how    o'neTnmTrhfl'rr     «'«y/-"d  heWlf  wonT.^g 

lirijfie^rmiit';?::^^^         ^^  ^^^  ^^^  p'^c? 

•he  said!'"  "^"^  *  '""''  ^  '"''P^^'  ^^'^^  '^  ^^-'^  «»  furnished." 

anslxIL/''"^  t'T""  '*'"':. "^"^  "P  «'''«^n  I  came  here."  Rosy 
Whir   •■         \  /"^P°'*'  '^'"K'  «'o«h  scilinn   have  been   void 

country  everywhere,   but  partita  arlythrnart   of   I        a/^ 
the  first  year    I  had  learned  better'tha^  to  speak    o  him  o 
spendmR  money  on  repairs."  ^        ^"  ''""  °* 

She  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  room  uhn«.  ^v.lU 
were  hung  with  the  remains  of  what  had  been^hint.  corij 
with  a  pattern  of  loose  clusters  of  moss  rosebuds      'II.. T 

r:tnp     frZ'it"  f""''-'"  "'".^  Pl-e^  i^  hid   fallCtr; 

fSf::r:z^::srEj^  iS'att"'"-^'  ^^-^^ 

from  under  the  tat  e.ed  v^anfe    st«ed  a?  h.;  '  ""T'  '''^1 
suddenly  darted  back  aa^inintJri  ^         ■  '"  ^'*'"'  «"** 
A  c^<J^Jr,7     •  J         ^      '  '"  ""°''  °*  intrusion  so  unusual 
J\  casement  window  swun^  on^n    nn  «  k>  1        l-      """'•"'**• 

climb  the  °nn  "  wo^wo  k      tLL"*^'  T''  *""  ""«'""'"«  '» 
•' ™  'is  ,hf  7„Jh'!r%'    'J"!  !^'<^^'>ra^ched^^ees. 

the     lapestrv     Room th,>     \A7k-.    '*  ,,*  V    *^*'"^'^''  '^oom — 

Udy's  ChaXr.     h  al^s    brT.'l  hTa^Xn  ^"'"'-'H' 
they  looked  like  "  *^"  ^  ^^^  what 
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ollectiont  of  Nigel— of  hit  opinions  of  her  family— of  hit  de- 
termination not  to  allow  it  to  enter  as  a  factor  in  either  hit 
life  or  hers.  And  Betty  had  come  to  Stomham— Betty  whom 
he  had  detested  as  a  child — and  in  the  course  of  two  days, 
the  had  seemed  to  hecome  a  new  part  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
to  make  the  dead  despair  of  the  place  begin  to  stir  with  life. 
.What  other  thing  than  this  was  happening  as  she  spoke  of 
making  such  rooms  as  the  Rosebud  Boudoir  "  look  as  they 
ought  to  look,"  and  said  the  words  not  as  if  they  were  part 
of  a  fantastic  vision,  but  as  if  they  expressed  a  perfectly  pos- 
aible  thing? 

Betty  saw  the  doubt  in  her  eyes,  and  in  a  measure,  guessed 
at  its  meaning.  The  time  to  pause  for  argument  had,  however, 
not  arrived.  There  was  too  much  to  be  investigated,  too 
much  to  be  seen.  She  swept  her  on  her  way.  l*hey  wan- 
dered on  through  some  forty  rooms,  more  or  less;  they  opened 
doors  and  closed  them ;  they  unbarred  shutters  artd  let  the  sun 
stream  in  on  dust  and  dampness  and  cobwebs.  The  compre- 
hension of  the  situation  which  Betty  gained  was  as  valuable 
as  it  was  enlightening. 

The  descent  into  the  lower  part  of  the  house  was  a  new 
experience.  Betty  had  not  before  seen  huge,  flagged  kitchens, 
vaulted  servants'  halls,  stone  passages,  butteries  and  dairies. 
The  substantial  masonry  of  the  walls  and  arched  ceilings,  the 
stone  stairway,  and  the  seemingly  endless  offices,  were  interest- 
ingly remote  in  idea  from  such  domestic  modernities  as  chance 
views  of  up-to-date  American  household  workings  had  provided 
her. 

I.T  the  huge  kitchen  itself,  an  elderly  woman,  rolling  pastry, 
paiistd  to  curtsy  to  them,  with  stolid  curiosity  in  her  heavy- 
featured  face.  In  her  character  as  "  single-handed  "  cook, 
Mrs.  Noakes  had  sent  up  uninviting  meals  to  Lady  Anstruthers 
for  se>cral  years,  but  she  had  not  seen  her  ladyship  below  stairs 
before.  And  this  was  the  unexpected  arrival — the  young 
lady  there  had  been  "  talk  of "  from  the  moment  of  her  ap- 
pearance. Mrs.  Noakes  admitted  with  the  grudgingness  of 
a  person  of  uncheerful  temperament,  that  looks  like  that 
always  would  make  talk.  A  certain  degree  of  vague  mental 
ilk'  unation  led  her  to  agree  with  Robert,  the  footman,  that 
the  stranger's  effectiveness  was.  perhaps,  also,  not  altogether 
a  matter  of  good  looks,  and  certainly  it  was  not  an  affair  of 
clothes.  Her  brightish  blue  dress,  of  rough  cloth,  was  nothing 
particular,  notwithstanding  the  fit  of  it.     There  was  "some- 
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I^"? ''"^  ^"i  ''"•"    f^  •'^'^'^  ~""d  »he  pl«:r.  not  with 

tTonr^t'cUe'  '"'  "°*  •""  ^^°"'  ^'"^  -^»'  •"  -^"t.  que- 
"What  a  bjK  place."  .he  uid   to  her  ladyshio      "  VVh.f 

K^n-'hri^U^e^?^  '^^  ^°-*  --  ^-  Sen  ^e'i 
She  ,ircw  near  to  the  enormous,  antiquated  cooking  place 

^^"  >  •'  .h^^,  l"V  '«"'"«  waste  a  great  deal  of  coal.  U 
T^Jr     »^«  '°°''«-d  «  .^I".  Noake,.     "Doyouhkeit?" 

mI    LT  "  ''"'"^■"'  ^'^^*^^"'"^^  '■"  »»>«^  q"«tion  fo    which 
Mrs.   Noakes  was  not  prepared.     Until  this  momrnt    .rS 

apparently   mattered   little   whether  she   1  k  d  Tnl"  "o  '  not 
T  he  condition  of   her  implements  of  trade  was  one  of   her 
Knrvance*--thc  ancient  fireplace  and  ovens  th'bitter^t 

It  s  out  of  order,  miss."  she  answered.     "  And  thcv  donV 
use    em  like  this  in  these  days  "  ^  "°"  * 

•'I  thouRht  not."  said  Miss  Vanderpoel. 

bhe  made  other  inquiries  as  direct  and   sicniflcant  of   rh^ 

-an.,  but  „„,  .;w,Kr,/„ri^:'"'''"'°"^  ■" » 

Ihink  of  a  young  lady  that's  never  had  nothimr  to  do 

with  kitchens    ,oing  straight  to  that  shameful   odLpUce 

and  seemg  u  hat  it  meant  to  the  w.nnan  that's  got  to  u^  i?* 

Oo  you  like  .t?    she  says.     If  she'd  been  a  cook  herselTshc 

couidn  t  have  put  it  st.aighter.     She's  got  eye,.''  '  ^"^ 

'•  Her  and  h^laZf  n'^'^IT   '"  °'''*  '^'  P'^'^^""  ^^'^'   R«^«^^t. 
fo"year"."        ^^^^^^'P  «  ^"^  '"to  rooms  that's  not  been  opened 

"More  shame  to  them  that  should  have  opened   'em"  «. 
marked  Mrs.  Noakes.    "  Her  ladyship's  a  p^or.I.s  less  Sine 
bur  her  spint  was  broken  long  ago."  ^~ 

ant      '' f  wfrT;"  T^.''  ^°-  ^"'  P"^»P^-"  ^^'■'1  »he  man  serv- 
<•  w  II     i^^"  "''^^'  Koing  to  happen." 

Who  are  the  solicitors  Sir  Nigel  employs?  "  Betty  had  asked 
her  sister,  when  their  pilgrimage  tlnoueh  th.  hn'Z  had  ^--1 
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Mewrt.  Townlinion  &  Sheppard.  •  firm  which  for  .*v*«i 

K«r  «vi"r„"v!  ?''"*L  !■?»"' --'•"^^ 

I^Ja.V      .   ""    ^^»'"'"h«m,    held    it«   .ffair,    ,n    hand 
Udy  Anjeruthm  knew  nothing  of  them.  hut   rhit    hry    "vt 

t«  'nilntTv  ■"''°''  f  ^^t  "^"^""^^  "^  »»«-'^  Clint      N^^l 
was  fmiufntly  angry  when  he  spoke  of  them      It  m..  .1   kl 

wished  to  do—ell  thing.,  or  borrow  money  on  them. 

grsted  '*'"  """"  "^^  '**  '^"'^*'"  •"**  *«  »»'<^"'."  Betty  .ug- 

Rosy  was  agitated.     Why  should  one  see  them>     Whaf 

ruldt'.':,r*ror- -r  f  ^^^'^^  Ro-g^BettrexplaYn 
woulU  be  a  wrt  of  vi^t  of  ceremony-in  a  measure  a  precau 
tM>..  Since  Sir  Nigel  was  apparently  not  to  be  reLhed  hJv- 
injf  given  no  clue  as  to  where  he  intended  to  goTSht  b« 
discreet  to  consult  Mrssr,.  Townlinson  &  Shenpa  d  Tv  S  r^ 
Rard  to  the  thing,  it  might  be  well  to  do-Tthe  repaid  >  ^ 
p«ared  necessary  to  make  at  once      If  Vf,^.r.  W       r        ^ 

pIe"cT„'"£,''4n'r"(Z  ^h  T  ""^  ""^  ""-"^  «"'  '''•»'"■     P"- 

'vr  .^^r  ./z  'nl^rdinTfr  ;;:^'  ^/.r^-:,, 
«_^s.nd  for  p„n„,y  .ub..,>„t  »ic.:j:„r  bri„;^thT"oS^ 

exSc^'^thl^'T'"''''''  ["  r'^-^'^'  """"'  "'  "•-  «'•"  real 
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H-'h  her.  •  •*"*  *""'  '"«»  London.  brouRht  down 

watched  her  wfth  normal  S  J  i^.^  /"«»rurher,  m  «nd 
j"  her  eye,.  The  »hm^  were  mU  "  Lr^h '"t"  «"'"'"« 
limit    m    expenditure     rh^    Jrli  *["  ^''  ■hvnce  of  any 

Pricele.  I.c!:  Jhich  Wonged  onlvTo''  h'^'T'  ""^  '"^ 
o'  «  IcHt  past.  ^"^^'^   °"'y   »o   her   famt   memoriet 

thi^it^^  iS^'liJlln'Kn^  '"  ^'^  -!:-'•'"'"«  o' 
"trained  the  hand  hold.nrth/iS«J.  T'J  .""'^'"K  had  re- 
Jace  which  adorned  inV^W  .^'h  fi.  ^^;^^„»'-d  cut  into  the 
charming  ball  drew.     ''^^'"^'"'  *"''  ^''"y  frills  this  exquisitely 

It   w   lookinir  back   so   ^.r "  .».-      -j 
toward,  them  with  an  odd  «iture      ^^^''   "V^T^  ^"  ^^"^ 
once  all  like-like  that.°  ^®  ''""'^  «hat  it  wa. 

-nd  muSLrth^m  wTth"!i  !Sftnt/':i"nf'/""''"^.  ^''^"^  «^". 
T  he  name,  of  the  make«  SSd  on  K '  fP'''^"'^  «  ^^««. 
nam«  of  the  ,treet,  in  whTfheir  ^ho^*^'  "".^  ^°"*"'  »he 
She  heard  again  the  oncrfJl^iar  *  7*  ?°^i.'  T^^'^  ^<-'-- 
nish  and  roar  of  New  York  traffic  °^  '*'^'''''  *"'^  *»»« 

talkeTLiCnd  Zut  ^t  T?^  ,"•'"  '"'^^^"-  She 
She  described  the  abnormanv  rao^  """^T  '?  ^^^^  ''^e  «iid! 
»-ter  had  known  in  herTeens'  the  nJTu."^  '^'  P'«^«  h^r 
nevv  shops,  new  people  the  I'a  .r  1.^  ^"'i^.TK*.  new  theatres, 
learned  from  Enghmd  'rhronlh  ♦K  "^^  of  living,  much  of  fj 
Shuttle.  ^  *"**'  "'^"Bh  the  unceasing  weaving  of  the 

H'onders  how  long  it  willhTZf  ''*''l'^  ''^"^  >'«.  One 
always  hurrying  br^tr/ellv  ,^.  '■\^'  '''""■  ^'^°^  we  ar^ 
one-whichValuTys  tMnk  wrrbe';h""K'  ''^'"^^^'^^  "^- 
countries  built  themselves  Iwly  In  the%  ".T'-  ^^'^^^ 
np.  the  pace  of  life  was  a  march  wl  a^'  "/  '^''''  huild- 
the  march  had  already  begun  to  hasL"  ^7"'"^  ^'^  '>°^n. 

-         -e.    New  York  fs  a  kaleidoscope.    TmyselVcrn  Z 
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member  it  a  wholly  different  thing.  One  passes  down  a 
street  one  day,  and  the  next  there  is  a  great  gap  where  some 
building  is  being  torn  down — a  few  days  later,  a  tall  structure 
of  some  sort  is  touching  the  sky.  It  is  wonderful,  but  it  does 
not  tend  to  calm  the  mind.  That  is  why  we  cross  the  At- 
lantic so  much.  The  sober,  quiet-loving  blood  our  forbears 
brought  from  older  countries  goes  in  search  of  rest.  Mixed 
with  other  things,  I  feel  in  my  own  being  a  resentment 
against  newness  and  disorder,  and  an  insistence  on  the  at- 
mosphere of  long-established  things." 

But  for  years  Lady  Anstruthers  had  been  living  in  the 
atmosphere  of  long-established  things,  and  felt  no  insistence 
upon  it.  She  yearned  to  hear  of  the  great,  changing  Western 
world — of  the  great,  changing  city.  Betty  must  tell  her  what 
the  changes  were.  What  were  the  differences  in  the  streets — 
where  had  the  new  buildings  been  placed?  How  had  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Madison  Avenue  and  Broadway  altered?  Were 
not  Gramercy  Park  and  Madison  Square  still  green  with 
grass  and  trees?  Was  it  all  different?  Would  sht  lOt  know 
the  old  places  herself?  Though  it  seemed  a  lifetime  since  she 
had  seen  them,  the  years  which  had  passed  were  really  not 
so  many. 

It  was  good  for  her  to  talk  and  be  talked  to  in  this  manner, 
Betty  saw.  Still  handling  her  subject  lightly,  she  presented 
picture  after  picture.  Some  of  them  were  of  the  wonderful, 
feverish  city  itself — the  place  quite  passionately  loved  by  some, 
as  passionately  disliked  by  others.  She  herself  had  fallen  into 
the  habit,  as  she  left  childhood  behind  her,  of  looking  at  it  with 
interested  wonder — at  its  riot  of  life  and  power,  ot  huge 
schemes,  and  almost  superhuman  labours,  of  fortunes  so  colos- 
sal that  they  seemed  monstrosities  in  their  relation  to  the 
world.  People  who  in  Rosalie's  girlhood  had  lived  in  big, 
ugly  "  brownstone  fronts,"  had  built  for  themselves  or  for 
their  children,  houses  such  as,  in  other  countries,  would  have 
belonged  to  nobles  and  princes,  spending  fortunes  upon  their 
building,  filling  them  with  treasures  brought  from  foreign 
lands,  from  palaces,  from  art  galleries,  from  collectors.  Some- 
times strange  people  built  such  houses  and  lived  strange, 
lavish,  ostentatious  lives  in  them,  forming  an  overstrained,  ab- 
normal, pleasure-chasing  world  of  their  own.  The  passing  of 
even  ten  years  in  New  York  counted  itself  almost  as  a  gen- 
eration; the  fashions,  customs,  belongings  of  twenty  years  ago 
wore  an  air  of  almost  picturesque  antiquity. 
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description  „,  ,h,  Urand'lJL:    ,  'T.'hfpte'  S",„t 
cur,ous  y  ,„v„lvi„K  some  connection  wi,h  ,he' ln,«"  S  h  o 
lt-«,th  Its  mfluence,  ,ts  rise,  its  swelling,  or  uanfn.r  ' 

Somehow  one  cannot  free  one's  self  from  ;/-r-i,-    •     l 
m  of  wealth  and  invention-but  of  w  alth  bdore  all'Vi' 
Sometimes  one  Is  tired— tired  of  it " 

"  You  would  not  be  tired  of  i[  if_„ell,  if  vou  w^r,  I  •• 
sa,d  Lady  Anstruthers   rather  pathetically.  '  "'  '' 

^^sh^:e-:„7;d  ir^zii  :^^^rt  --:  „f . ,, 

toL,Zn,C't::'    Their'"*  to  the  hanging  straps! 
hTrL?:,  r  ™'  ''-  ^?  Vll  t"fv-e:^-n,°y'  j 

he  dign.fied  firm  of  Townlinson  &  Sheppard  r"ce  ved  a  vWt 

ul  itTad  noTh   *8h'. -nation    irtheir   estabthmS 
iiiougn  It  fiad  not  been  entire  v  unexnerfpH       T«-  h^A     -  j    j 

S'tCt'^  "  "°"  '"";  M-  V^dTitl  h    self  wtra'd 
asutd  that  the  appointment  be  made.     Men  of  Ifp^rc    -r 

o7;ai^^cf1,;^''"''■■'?fi"--^■•"^■°p"^^^^^^^^ 
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they  had  felt  that  extraordinary  good  fortune  had  befallen  him 
and    his   estate.      Their   private   opinion    had    been    that    Mr. 
Vanderpocl's    knowledpe    of    his    son-in-law    must    have    been 
limited,  or  that  he  had   curiously  lax  American  views  of  pa- 
ternal duty.     The  firm  was  hijjhly  reputable,  lonp  established, 
strictly    conservative,    and    somewhat    insular    in    its   point    of 
\k\v.     It  did  not  understand,  or  seek  to  understand,  America. 
It    had    excellent    reasons    for    thorouphly    understanding    Sir 
Nijiel  Anstruthers.     Its  opinions  of  him  it  reserved   to  itself. 
If    Messrs.   Tovvniinson   &   Sheppard    had   been   asked   to   ^ive 
a  daughter  into  their  client's  keeping;,  they  would   have  fluly 
refused    to    accept    the    honour    proposed.      Mr.    Townliiison 
had,   indeed,   at   the  time  of   the  marriaj^e,  admitted   in   strict 
confidence   to    his   partner     that    for   his   part    he   would   have 
somewhat  preferred   to  follow  a  daughter  of  his  own  to  her 
tomb.     After  the  marria^je  the  firm  had   found   the  situation 
confusing  and  un-English.     There  had  been  trouble  with  Sir 
Nigel,   who   had   plainly   been   disappointed.      At   first    it   had 
appeared   that   the  American   magnate   had   shown   astuteness 
in  refraining  from  leaving  his  son-in-law  a  free  l-.and.     Lady 
Anstruthers'  fortune  was  her  own  and  not  her  husband's.     Mr. 
Tovvniinson,  paying  a  visit  to  Stornham  and  finding  the  bride 
a  gentle,  childish-looking  girl,  whose  most  marked  expression 
was  one  of  growing  timorousness,  had  returned  with  a  grave 
face.     He   foresaw  the   result,   if   her   family   did   not   stand 
by    her  with   firmness,   which   he   also   foresaw   her   husband 
would  prevent  if  possible.     It  became  apparent  that  the  family 
did   not  stand  by  her — or  were  cleverly  kept  at  a  distance. 
There    was    a    long    illness,    which    seemed    to    end    in    the 
seclusion   from   the  world,   brought   about  by  broken   health. 
Then   it  was  certain  that  what   Mr.   Townlinson   had   fore- 
seen   had   occurred.     The   inexperienced    girl    had   been    bul- 
lied  into  submission.     Sir   Nigel   had   gained   the  free   hand, 
whatever  the  means   he   had   chosen   to   employ.      Most   im- 
proper— most   improper,   the  whole   affair.      He   had   a   great 
deal  of  money,  but  none  of  it  was  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
estate — his  deformed   boy's  estate.      Advice,   dignified   remon- 
strance,  resulted   only   in   most   disagreeable   scenes.      Messrs. 
Townlinson  &  Sheppard  could  not  exceed  certain  limits.     The 
manner  in  which  the  money  was  spent  was  discreditable.    There 
were  avenues  a  respectable  firm  knew  only  by  rumour,  there 
were  insane  gambling  speculations,  which  could  only  end  in 
disaster,   there  were  things  one   could   not   decently   concern 
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Sad  , or  ,he  p^r  i'l^  bt  ntl^ltrl  ""  "■""'  '«»■•^• 

What  dots  she  wish  to  say>  IV  fwr  ■'"'""  ^^  'J'"'"'"''- 
the  matter  up.  Is  thIsTady  an  clde^ir  ",  '"'""""'■•  ''•''''"'^ 
Lady   Anstruthers'   Is  ,h.   ,n   „r  "  >'"'"Eer  sister  of 

and  rather  tr,in;An,eri;''n%;p"e°'';h„':;r„r„;?  't'  '"°"^ 
than    her     adyshin     a    nrr-fff     •    i  '  ^^  '^  ^'^'^  younger 

Kirl.  outraKcd^brthe  state  V  nff  ''"'l"\  '°^^">'  ""practfcal 
ishly  coming  to  demand  of  M.'  'r'  ^1-  ^''"^'^"vere.l,  fool- 

-  -  ™ost    "np,easar,rcot.X-Jlrh-tiJ 

0.  M'r!"she°ppt'.^-,  IrhidTee"  S^'JZ  \'''  ^I-- 
to  attend  to  great  affairs      H^  ,.?  *^  Northamptonshire 

heavy,  vvell-cut  face    and*   ih.n  S%^''°"''  ^^^^'^  '"'^^  ^v^th  a 

courteous  recept  on  ^fht  reserved  ;:^'  '"''''^  ^''  ^°«"''  ^is 
entirely.  ^^     "  °'  "er  reserved  his  view  of  the  situation 

typ'e'LTaVrJnS%rslbI?  Te^felf'"  ^^TT^  ^---n 
at  once.  She  w^  alsoT  he  pret  i  frh'  ''m^  '"  '"^^"""g 
who  might  have  come  to  scold  h?m  Jd  'T'^n  ^°-""^  '^^^ 
questions.  "^  """'  *"a  ask  silly,  irrational 

wh"^•rttLTt^^^^^^  changed  some- 

Mr.  Townlinson  wrs  impressed  bvT  f^  ^t^^"  ^°  «P<^«k- 
once  unmistakably  evidS.^^  that  wh..  '''  u'^"'  ''  ^^«  « 
coming,  she  had  not  presen  ed  herse  I  ^'  ^'J"  l"''  ^^^^°"  ^or 
sonable  questions.  Udy  Anstruher.  ^h^  "'''''r-""'  °^  ""^^«- 
superfluous  phrase  had  no  d^finV  u  '  t"".  «Pla'ned  without 
vvhereaboutsfanTit  had  seemed"' '  ^u^'^^t^^'.''^  ^''  husband's 

-n  &  Sheppard  might  havTrecdvia  '^"'  ^r^'  '^°^^"l'"- 
recent  that  her  own      TK    ^  received  some  information  more 

"conveyed  no  condemnation T Sir  SS ^""V"''"'  ''"" 
j;olve  Mr.  To,v„]i„son  in  expreLnganf  It  "framed'""  '?  '"■ 
implymg  that  the  situation  \.-^.  o^      ^'   "/^^'^^'ned  even  from 

be  openSo  cri.ic;s^:TxcernrAser "atT;„nte"''*' 
Mr.  Townhnson  commented  irwardly.    There  were  S^^ 
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-  .V  young  ladies  who  would  have  clearly  realised  that  a  solici- 
tor cannot   be  called   upon   to  commit   himself,   until   he   has 
had  time  to  weijjh  matters  and  decide  upon  them.     His  long 
and  varied  experience  had  included  interviews  in  which  charm- 
ing,  emotional    women   had   expected    him   at   once  to   "  take 
sides."     Miss  Vanderpoel  exhibited  no  signs  of  expecting  any- 
thing of  thi>*  kind,  even  when  she  went  on  with  what  she  had 
come   to   say.      Stornham   Court   and    its   surroundings   were 
depreciating  seriously  in  value  through  need  of  radical  repairs, 
etc.     Her  sister's  comfort  v/as  naturally  involved,  and,  as  Mr. 
Townlinson    would    fully    understand,    her   nephew's    future. 
The  sooner  the  process  of  dilapidation  was  arrested,  the  better, 
and  with  the  less  difficulty.     The  present  time  was  without 
doubt    better   than    an    indefinite    future.      Miss    Vanderpoel, 
having    fortunately    been    able    to    come    to    Stornham,    was 
greatly  interested,  and  naturally  desirous  of  seeing  the  work 
begun.     Her  father  also  would  be  interested.     Since  it  was 
not  possible   to  consult   Sir  Nigel,   it   had   seemed   proper  to 
consult  his  solicitors  in  whose  hands  the  estate  had  been  for 
so  long  a  time.     She  was  aware,  it  seemed,  that  not  only  Mr. 
Townlinson,  but  Mr.  Townlinson's  father,  and  also  his  grand- 
father,   had   legally   represented   the   Anstruthers,    as  well   as 
many  other  families.     As  there  seemed   no  necessity  for  any 
structural  changes,  and  the  work  dc;;e  was  such  as  could  only 
rescue  and   increase  the  value  of   the  estate,   could   there  be 
any  objection  to  its  being  begun  withoit  liclay? 

Certainly  an  unusual  young  lady.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  discover  how  well  she  knew  Sir  Nigel,  since  it  seemed  that 
only  a  knowledge  of  him— his  temper,  his  bitter,  irritable 
vanity,  could  have  revealed  to  her  the  necessity  of  the  precau- 
tion she  was  taking  without  even  intimating  that  it  was  a 
precaution.     Extraordinarily  clever  girl. 

Mr.  Townlinson  wore  an  air  of  quiet,  business-like  re- 
flection. 

"  You  are  aware,  Miss  Vanderpoel,  that  the  present  income 
from  the  estate  is  not  such  as  would  justify  anything  approach- 
ing the  required  expenditure  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that.  The  expense  would  be  provided 
for  by  my  father." 

.  "  Most  generous  on  Mr.  Vanderpoel's  part,"  Mr.  Townlin- 
son commented.  "  The  estate  would,  of  course,  increase  greatly 
in  value." 

Circumstances  had  prevented  her  father  from  visiting  Storn- 
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ham.  Miss  Vandrrporl  explained,  and  this  had  led  tn  h;.  K  • 

which  had  -parat^d^t^Ta^iU:    td^r"tVk7rT""* 
obstacles  other  t^.a:'J^:;'onZ:^''"  ""  ''''''''  -^  - 

cff;VAh[tT''rLnrthV;:;ta';:  ^,t--  "^--^  >" 

its   day.      Durine   thlL,     •  »  ^^•'^  ^*"*'"  ^  ^"<^  0"<^  '" 

impoverished  VVithconi''r^  T''  "  ^'"^'^  ^''^""^  "^"^^ 
mitted  that  there  had  norh  ^''"''"c"?  'i  '"^"""'  '^^  ^d- 
sufficient  r  ason  for  the  n. .ll  ^'  T%  ^'-^  ^'^'^''  '"^^"^KC 
hnd  strongly  represented  to^Sir  N  ^/'^f'''"''""^-  ^'^'  ^^"^ 
should  not  be  diverted  om  tt  n^*'  '!'?'  '"Z''""  '''^'''''' 
property,  which  vv^llnt X  upo^hTs^fn'%"h'  "^'"^'7  ^'" 
should  beyond  all  have  been  considered  i^  tl  .•""  '  ■^"'"'■^ 
hi:  mother's  fortune  considered  in  the  dispensing  of 

no"d%nL'd^xp^^'r'o7t.V    '"."\^!^^^  ^^  "^^  -^-'n 
young  lady      She  had  cnml  .  ^       "  ,'"    ^'i!'  .'^''''^    ^'^^    this 

a  view  o     the   proprietrs   .nVT"''  ""^  .^''"  "'^^  '"^^  ^'^«^ 
tn.s  which  had  led  her  to  take  her  nresent  ^tln  '  ^^  ''  ^u' 

mother  of  the  heir    InPt  Ta     a^'"'*'  ,'*"? ™'h"s  is  the 
taltes  to  defrav  al    evn.n^-  ,        ''  ^"'"""'ers'  father  under- 
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"  Thank  you,"  said  Misa  V^andcrpo*!. 

He  had  said  this  of  intention  for  her  enlightenment,  and 
she  was  aware  that  he  had  done  so. 

"This  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  American  fortunes 
have  restored  English  estates,"  Mr.  Townlinson  continued 
amiably.  "  There  have  been  many  notable  cases  of  late  years. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  place  ourselves  at  your  disposal  at  all 
times,  Miss  Vanderpocl.  We  are  obliged  to  you  for  your 
consideration  in  the  matter." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Miss  Vanderpoel  again.  **  I  wished 
to  be  sure  that  I  should  not  be  infringing  any  English  rule 
I  had  no  knowledge  of." 

"  You  will  be  infringing  none.  You  have  been  most  cor- 
rect and  courteous." 

Before  she  went  away  Mr.  Townlinson  felt  that  he  had 
been  greatly  enlightened  as  to  what  a  young  lady  might  know 
and  be.  She  gave  him  singularly  clear  details  as  to  what  was 
proposed.  There  was  so  much  to  be  done  ihat  he  found  him- 
self opening  his  eyes  slightly  once  or  twice.  But,  of  course,  if 
Mr.  Vanderpoel  was  prepared  to  spend  money  in  a  lavish 
manner,  it  was  all  to  the  good  so  far  as  the  estate  was  con- 
cerned. They  were  stupendous,  these  people,  and  after  all 
the  heir  was  his  grandson.  And  how  striking  it  was  that 
with  all  this  power  and  readiness  to  use  it,  was  evidently  com- 
bined, even  in  this  beautiful  young  person,  the  clearest  busi- 
ness sense  of  the  situation.  What  was  done  would  be  for  the 
comfort  of  Lady  Anstruthers  and  the  future  of  her  son.  Sir 
Nigel,  being  unable  to  sell  either  house  or  lands,  could  not 
undo  it. 

When  Mr.  Townlinson  accompanied  his  visitor  to  her 
carriage  with  dignified  politeness  he  felt  somewhat  like  an 
elderly  solicitor  who  had  found  himself  drawn  into  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  sort  of  intensely  modern  fairy  tale.  He  saw 
two  of  his  under  clerks,  with  the  impropriety  of  middle-class 
youth,  looking  out  of  an  office  window  at  the  dark  blue 
brougham  and  the  tall  young  lady,  whose  beauty  bloomed  in 
the  sunshine.  He  did  not,  on  the  whole,  wonder  at,  though 
he  deplored,  the  conduct  of  the  young  men.  But  they,  of 
course,  saw  only  what  they  colloquially  described  to  each  other 
as  a  "  rippin'  handsome  girl."  They  knew  nothing  of  the 
interesting  interview. 

He  himself  returned  to  his  private  room  in  a  musing  mood 
and  iliuught  it  ail  over,  his  mind  dwelling  on  various  features 
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"  Most  remarkable.    Very  remarkable,  indeed." 
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CHAPTER    XVni 
THE  FIFTEENTH  EARI.  OF  MOUNT  DUNSTAN 

Mn!m.  n'"'f".^r"''/."*'"'Jf*  SALTYRE-fifteenth    Enrl  of 
Mount  Hunstan      Jem  Salter."  as  his  neighbours  on  the  West- 
ern ranches  had  called   him,  the  red-haired,  second-rlass  pas- 
senRcr  of  the  Mendmna  sat  in  the  great  library  of  his  desolate 
crea    house    and  stared  fixedly  through  the  open  window  at 
the    ovely  land  spread  out  before  him.     From  this  p.nrticular 
wmdow  was  to  be  seen  one  of  the  greatest  views  in  England. 
trom  the  upper  nurseries  he  had  lived  in  as  a  child  he  h.id 
seen  It  every  day  from  morning  until  night,  and  it  had  seemed 
to  his  young  fancy  to  cover  all  the  plains  of  the  earth.     Surely 
the  rest  of  the  world,  he  had  thought,  could  be  but  small- 
though   somewhere   he   knew   there   was   London    where    the 
Queen   lived    and   in   London   were  Buckingham    Palace  and 
St.  James  Pal.ice  and  Kensington  and  the  Tower,  where  heads 
had  been  chopped  ofi;    and  the  Horse  Guards,  where  splen- 
did, plumed  soldiers  rode  forth  glittering,  with  thrilling  trump- 
ets  sounding  as  they  moved.     These  last  he  always  remem^ 
bered,  because  he  had  seen  them,  and  once  when  he  had  walked 
in  the  park  with  his  nurse  there  had  been  an  excited  stir  in 
the  Kow,  and  people  had  crowded  about  a  certain  gate,  through 
which  an  escorted  carriage  had  been  driven,  and  he  had  been 
made  at  once  to  take  of?  his  hat  and  stand  bareheaded  until 
It   passed,   because   It   was   the  Queen.      Somehow   from   that 
afternoon   he  dated   the   first  presentation   of   certain   vaguely 
miserable  ideas.      Inquiries  made  of   his  attendant,   when   the 
cortege   had   swcj  t  by    had   elicited   the   fact   that  the   Royal 
Lady  herself  had  children-little  boys  who  were  princes  and 
little  girls  who  were  princesses.     What  curious  and  persistent 
child  cross-examination  on  his  part  had  drawn  forth  the  fact 
that  almost  all    the  people  who   drove   about   and   looked   so 
happy  and  brilliant,  were  the  fathers  or  mothers  of  little  bovs 
like,  yet— in  some  mysterious  way— unlike  himself?     And  in 
what _^  manner   had   he   gathered   that   he   was   different   from 
tnem;     His  nurse,  it  is  true,  was  not  a  pleasant  person,  and 
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had  an  injured  and  mentful  bfaring.  In  later  yran  he  real- 
ised that  it  had  been  the  bearini;  of  an  irre^uiarly  paid 
menial,  who  rebelled  against  the  fact  that  her  place  was  not 
amoni;  people  who  were  of  distinction  and  high  repute,  and 
uhosc  households  bestowed  a  certain  social  status  upon  their 
•ervitors.  She  was  a  tall  woman  with  a  sour  face  and  a 
bearing;  which  conveyed  a  glum  endurance  of  a  position  be- 
neath her.  Yes,  it  had  been  from  her — Brough  her  name  was 
— that  he  had  mysteriously  gathered  that  he  was  ntit  a  desir- 
able charge,  as  regarded  from  the  point  of  the  servants'  hall 
— or,  in  fact,  from  any  other  point.  His  people  were  not  the 
people  whose  patronage  was  sought  with  anxious  eagerness. 
For  some  reason  their  town  house  was  objectionable,  and 
Mount  Dunstan  was  without  attractions.  ()ther  big  houses 
were,  in  some  marked  way,  difTercnt.  The  town  house  he 
objected  to  himself  as  being  gloomy  and  u;;ly,  and  possessing 
only  a  bare  and  battered  nursery,  from  whose  windows  one 
could  not  even  obtain  a  satisf.ictory  view  of  the  Mews,  where, 
at  letist,  there  were  horses  and  grmmis  wlio  hissed  cheerfully, 
while  they  curried  and  brushed  them.  He  hated  the  town 
house  and  was,  in  fact,  very  glad  that  he  was  scarcely  ever 
taken  to  it.  People,  it  seemed,  did  not  care  to  come  either  to 
the  town  house  or  to  Mount  Dunstan.  That  was  why  he  did 
not  know  other  little  boys.  Again — for  the  mysterious  reason 
• — people  did  not  care  that  their  children  should  associate  with 
him.  How  did  he  discover  this?  He  never  knew  exactly. 
He  realised,  however,  that  without  distinct  statements,  he 
seemed  to  have  gathered  it  through  various  disconnected  talks 
with  B rough.  She  had  not  remained  with  him  long,  having 
"  bettered  herself  "  greatly  and  gone  away  in  glum  satisfac- 
tion, but  she  had  stayed  long  enough  to  convey  to  him  things 
which  became  part  of  his  existence,  and  smouldered  in  his 
little  soul  until  they  became  part  of  himself.  The  ancestors 
who  had  hewn  their  way  through  their  enemies  with  battle- 
axes,  who  had  been  fierce  and  cruel  and  unconquerable  in 
their  savage  pride,  had  handed  down  to  him  a  burning  and 
unsubmissive  soul.  At  six  years  old,  walking  with  ."rough 
in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  seeing  other  children  playing 
under  the  care  of  nurses,  who,  he  learned,  were  not  inclined 
to  make  advances  to  his  attendant,  ne  dragged  Brough  away 
with  a  fierce  little  hand  and  stood  apart  with  her,  scowling 
haughtily,  his  head  in  the  air,  pretending  that  he  disdained 
all   childish   gambols,    and   would   have   declined    to   join   in 
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their,  even  ij  he  had  hrcn  hr^iught  to  to  far  unhen«I.  Hit- 
terncs,  had  been  planted  in  him  then,  though  he  had  not 
undcrstoml,  and  the  «njrne«  of  Hrough  had  been  connetted 
with  no  inteUiKencc  which  minht  have  cauvd  her  to  ,u*pect 
hi*  feehnK^.  and  no  one  ha  I  noticed,  and  if  anyone  had  noticed, 
no  one  would  have  carcu  .     the  very  least. 

When  Brough  had  g.m    uway  to  her  far  superior  place,  and 
she   had    been   succeeded    by   one   variety   of   ..bjectionable  or 
incompetent   person   after  another,    he   had   still   continued   to 
learn      In  different  ways  he  silently  collected  information,  and 
all  of  It  was  unpleasant,  and.  as  he  grew  oMer.  it  tcx.k  for 
some  years  one  form.     Lack  of  resources,  which  should  of  right 
belong  to  persons  of   rank,   was   the   radical   objection   to  his 
people.     At  the  town  house  there  was  no  money,  at   Mount 
Uunstan  there  was  no  money.    There  had  been  so  little  money 
even   m   his  grandfather's  time  that  his   father  had   inherited 
comparative  beggary.    The  fourteenth  Earl  of  Mount  Dunstan 
did  not  call  it      comparative"  beggary,  he  called  it  beggary 
pure   and   simple,   and   cursed    his   progenitors   with   engaging 
frankness.     He  never  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  his  personable 
youth  he  had   married   a  wife  whose   fortune,   if   it   had   not 
been  squandered,  might  have  restored  his  own.     The  fortune 
had  been  squandered  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  of  ri<,tous 
living,  the  ^vifc  had  died  when  her  third  son  was  born,  which 
event  took  place  ten  years  after  the  birth  of  her  second,  whom 
she  had  lost  through  scarlet  fever.    James  Hubert  John  Fergus 
baltyre  never  heard  much  of  her,  and  barely  knew  of  her  past 

ot  a  tall    thin,  fretful-looking  young  lady,  with  light  ringlets, 
and  pearls  round  her  neck      She  had  not  attracted  him  as  a 

J  It  ^^4  ^t-  ^^'^  .'^^'  ^"^  ^^'^""^  ^^^^  «he  had  been  his 
nio  her  left  him  entirely  unmoved.  She  was  not  a  loveable- 
looking  person,  and,  indeed,  had  been  at  once  empty-headed 
IZk  '/"k"^  Tl^^l^'  "%"'°"'d  probably  have  been  no  les^ 
lonely  ,f  she  had  lived  Lonely  he  was.  His  father  was 
engaged  ma  career  much  too  lively  and  interesting  to  himself 
to  admit  of  his  allowing  himself  to  be  bored  by  an  unwanted 
and  entirely  superfluous  child.  The  elder  son,  who  was  Lord 
lenham,  had  reached  a  premature  and  degenerate  maturity 
rLlrA  iT  '  1°""^"  °"f  ""^"^^  ^'^  ^^'^^^^  appearance,  and 
:S''^t.'i"S,;!;!^  ""^°"«^'^^  ^i^'-'^-    The  worst  thing  which 

associatfon^thThrd^ge^nraL"yo"^h.^^        '^'^  '""  '"^'""^^ 
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A<  Sfltyre  Ifft  nursery  iJii)s  brliind.  he  IcarnpcJ  h>  Ipgrffi 
fhu  the  <ihjntion  to  himvH  an«i  his  prf»p|p.  which  had  at 
finr  emiravourni  to  explain  ItvU  a^  hrintf  the  rciult  of  an 
unieemly  lack  of  money,  combined  with  that  unplra*ant  fea- 
ture, an  imlirr  one— namely,  lack  »f  decent  reputation.  Angry 
cliin*.  beguarlineH*  of  income,  scan  ity  of  the  nece^*arie<  and 
luxuries  which  dignity  of  rank  deman.led,  the  inilittrrence 
an«l  HJighft  of  one'n  etjuaN,  and  the  ignoring  of  one's  existence 
by  exalted  persons  were  ail  hideous  enough  to  Lord  Mount 
I)un'»tan  and  hi*  elder  wm—but  they  were  not  «o  hideoua 
n«  was,  to  his  younger  non,  the  childish,  shamed  fren/y  of 
awakening  to  the  truth  that  he  was  one  of  a  bad  lot— a  dis- 
graceful lot,  from  whom  nothing  was  expected  but  shifty 
ways,  low  vices,  and  scandals,  which  in  the  en«l  could  not  even 
be  kept  out  of  the  newspapers.  The  day  came,  in  fact,  when 
the  worst  of  these  was  seized  upon  by  them  and  filled  their 
•beets  with  matter  which  for  a  whole  season  decent  Londoti 
avoided  reading,  and  the  fast  and  indecent  element  laughed, 
derided,  or  gloated  over. 

The  memory  of  the  fever  of  the  monstrous  weeks  which 
had  passed  at  this  time  was  not  one  it  was  wise  for  a  man 
lo  recall.     But  it  was  not  to  be  forgotten— the  hasty  midnight 
arrival  at  Mount  Dunstan  of  father  and  son,  their  haggard, 
nervous   faces,    their   terrified   discussions,    and   argumentative 
raging  when  they  were  shut  up  together  behind  locked  doors, 
the   appearance  of   legal   advisers   who   looked   as  anxious  as 
themselves,  bu'  failed  to  conceal  the  disgust  with  which  they 
were  battling,  the  knowledge  that  tongues  were  clacking  al- 
most hysterically  in  the  village,  and  that  curious  faces  hurried 
to  the  windovs  when  even  a  menial   from   the  great   house 
passed,   the  atn  osphere  of   below-stairs  whispers,   and   jogged 
elbows,   and   wiiks,   and   giggles;    the  final   desperate,  excited 
preparations  for  flight,  which  might  be  ignominously  stopped 
at  any  moment  by  the  intervention  of  the  law,  the  huddling 
away  at  night  time,  the  hot-throated  fear  that  the  shameful, 
self-braP'ling  move  might  be  too  late— the  burning  humiliation 
of  knowing  the  inevitable  result  of  public  contempt  or  laugh- 
ter when  the  world  next  day  heard  that  the  fugitives  had  put 
the  English  Channel  between  themselves  and  their  country's 
laws. 

Lord  Tenham  had  died  a  few  years  later  at  Port  Said, 
after  descending  into  all  the  hells  of  degenerate  debauch. 
His  father  had  lived  longer— long  enough  to  make  of  himself 
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"Had  lor."  h         rc\.;:ttT  r^^^^^^  '''-''"^   "^   »'•' 

•r  any  ,..„.  ,„„,  «„;  ohj  a"  nJ.L^.^' ',!"'' '^^"''^^^  •''•v'l"P 
not  Muh  n,  a||„rr.)    and  .  r/  '^■"     "'"  '"'•'^"'^'  ''»* 

money  u.  rs,rj;Zi:!^,^Z  t  ^r^Ht-  "^  '"T'  '"' 
cl.^Po.mon  to  connect  hinnclf  witr  ^Sv  ir '''T'^'  "" 
cha.c  to  America  had.  «hen  it  hli  k  ^'  ""  "''''^'''o-^ 
"hilc  diHcus,inK   at   a       been     1  .*'''"  ,^""^'^l<-^«-l   worth 

tl.e  kind  ot  thm  "a  iou  u  I  u?."r  ''  '\  ^"r'  '''^y  "'"^^ 
-vret  and  ch.reputabic  em  L  TilJ!  '"'^ ''  ''"-^^•■'''  -"«^ 
''"•exact  truth,  and  no  one  I  Tr.  ^'\  ""'  ''••''  '"••'r.l 
»>«l'-ve   a   they    had    heard  tI         "''.   ^^^    '"^ ''"'■«'    »« 

>"'  Salter,  and  laUred  a,  ,nv  I  ""  ^'T'  [''''^  '^  P'^'" 
'It-sprrate  effort  and  n  id  hoi  ""L^',"*^  '"^'''^  ''-'vc  done,  in 
an  a  fact  to  be  credi  cd     HeT.d         '^  "'''  ''r^'  ^''"  ^'•«''«^'«<'<1 

i'vinK  the  life  of  an  ob iec  Llh  ♦)'"""^'^"nstan   a^ain. 

cause  the  owner  of  a  £  1  ke  If  ^«"'"?i--«f'i«-^tionable,  bc- 

r-nvcr  and  an  influenVln'th  '^oumT^L'ulT;?/'^"'^  '^  ' 
as  a  dispenser  of  hosoitalitie,    «  "*^  counted  upor* 

a  dignitary  of  weigh?  He 'wVsJne^Tr''  °(.  ^''«^'^'«.  a« 
knew  how.  slouching  about  w^hT,  T  ^^'^^r"''"'"'^  ""  °"« 
sul  enly  over  the  roads  .r,d  ma'hiand   '""'  "^'"*''  °^  "^"""^ 

frorhirfifrth'-^e^r'x  trSd'",'  b^''\?^  ''^^  ^- 

como.  then-the  Reverend  r.„lD^  °^  *"*  ^'^'^-  *'«^  had 
'•calthy  scholar,  to^'l^^^rct';?  h/S'--  P«-  -d  un- 
a  poor  and  book-absorbed  mZ  L^  f ?  u  °^  ^""'''an.  Only 
fon.  What  thisVa?  wanTed  ;rno^'''  '"l'^'''^  '^'  P««- 
coxntry  air  to  fill  fraiUungs  a  roof  n"''  f'^^"  ^"'^•^  P"re 
place  to  pore  over  books  anH   mo  •'"  'j"  ^''''^'  ^nd   a 

nionk  and  celibate-r^by-gonl  11^'"''''^'  ^'  ""'''  ^  ^orn 
peacefully  in  some  monaJte'T  spendinrhi/  "'"'^  ^T  ''^^^ 
'"K  and  writing  of  black  hZ't  and  the^M  ^■""'  '"  '^**  '■''«'^- 
At  the  vicarage  he  could  lel,f  Z  •  '""'"'"^^'"K  of  missals, 
the^same  thing.  ^'^'^  ^"  "'^^^"^<^  ^'"ch  was  almost 

Mount  Dunsfan  t^»^r  rtrr-z'r.  j     -u    ,     , 
great  library      A  huire  ';^'^'"^^  -^^'^J  the  large  remnant 
ary.     A  huge  room  whose  neglected  and  half 
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emptied  shelves  contained  some  strange  thlnps  and  wonderful 
ones,  though  all  were  in  disorder,  and  Riven  up  to  dust  and 
natural  dilapidation.  Inevitably^  the  Reverend  Lewis  Pen- 
zance had  and  his  way  there,  inevitably  he  had  pained 
indifferently  bestowed  permission  to  entertain  himself  by 
endcavouriuK  to  reduce  to  order  and  to  make  an  attempt  at 
catalopuinp.  Inevitably,  also,  the  hours  he  spent  in  the  place 
became  the  chief  sustenance  of  his  being. 

There,  one  day,  he  had  come  upon  an  uncouth-looking  boy 
with  deep  eyes  and  a  shaggy  crop  of  red  hair.     The  boy  was 
poring  over  an  old  volume,  and  was  plainly  not  disposed  to 
leave  it.     He  rose,  not  too  graciously,  and  replied  to  the  elder 
man's   greeting,   and   the   friendly   questions   which    followed. 
Yes,  he  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  house.     He  had  nothing 
to  do,  and  he  liked  the  library.     He  often  came  there  and  sat 
and  read  things.    There  were  some  queer  old  books  and  a  lot 
of  stupid  ones.     The  book  he  was  reading  now?     Oh,  that 
(with  a  slight  reddening  of  his  skin  and  a  little  awkwardness 
of  the  queer  ones,  but  interesting  for  all  that.     It  was  about 
their  own  people — the  generations  of  Mount  Dunstans  who  had 
lived  in  the  centuries  past.     He  supposed  he  liked  it  because 
there  were  a  lot  of  odd  stories  and  exciting  things  in  it.    Plenty 
of  fighting  and   adventure.     There  had  been   some  splendid 
fellows  among  them.      (He  was  beginning  to  forget  himself 
at  the  admission)  was  one  of  those  he  liked  best.     It  was  one 
a  little  by  this  time.)     They  were  afraid  of  nothing.     They 
were    rather  like   savages   in   the   earliest   days,   but   at   that 
time  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  savage.     But  they  were 
brave,   and    it   was   odd   how   decent   they   were   very   often. 
What  he  meant  was — what  he  liked  was,  that  they  were  men- 
even  when  they  were  barbarians.     You  couldn't  be  ashamed 
of  them.     Things  they  did  then  could  not  be  done  now,  be- 
cause the  world  wa-  different,  but  if — well,  the  kind  of  men 
they  were  might  do  England  a  lot  of  good,  if  they  were  alive 
to-day.     They  would   be   different   themselves,   of   course,   in 
one  way — but  they  must  be  the  same  men  in  others.     Perhaps 
Mr.  Penzance  (reddening  again)   understood  what  he  meant. 
He  knew  himself  very  well,  because  he  had   thought   it  all 
out,  he  was  always  thinking  about  it,   but  he  was  no  good 
at  explaining. 

Mr.  Penzance  was  interested.  His  outlook  on  the  past  and 
the  present  had  always  been  that  of  a  bookworm,  but  he 
understood  enough  to  see  that  he  had  come  upon  a  tempera- 
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of  his  blood  Whoidus   id  min^l^  "t  'u"  "'"'■j»  "'  """^ 

the  qualitie?  of  ™f„5°an5  Wy  t h^h'Se'forT   'r"'  'r 

with  big  bodies.  fieL  Kid  rldTai  ThoTd''','''  T" 
deeds,  and  conquered  in  dark  and  h,rb,J^'     j  ''°".''  ""K 

curious  instances  of  revival  of  tint      -Th        I  f  j''"^  "^^'"'^ 
tain  Red   Godwyn  who  had   rnl.5   V       •  ^^  had  been  a  cer- 

a  kindred    XT'  a  Zer  ,„T  '"T"'  ''i''"  i^'"'  '"  <>''• 
if  not  through'fSr.'u^r  ifown^l^e^TMs  g':!"''  '^ 

i5^^r^f-b-r£SSHHH 

bo^?e:t°'.''J'\7e7.e!'  ^^i°„1  Th^iirda*"  ^Te^^"  '■"  '"^ 

Wv:;^!  '  A^n,ir5bf  oldT f  ^4"  "^^  ^  "-'°"^'»' 
a  singulis  eduS""  wl„T'".  ''^''rr^"'';^  ■''  8»'"'<' 
Kathered   and   aiited   111   he  H.?^'l^^  ""i"*  ""'  '"'« 
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the  first  always  drew  and  absorbed  him— the  annals  of  his 
own  people.    Many  a  long  winter  evening  the  pair  turned  over 
the  pages  of  volumes  and  of  parchment,  and   followed  with 
eager  interest  and  curiosity  the  records  of  wild  lives— stories 
of  warriors  and   abbots  and   bards,  of   feudal   lords  at  ruth- 
less war  with  each  other,  of  besiegings  and  battles  and  captives 
and   torments.     Legends  there  were  of  small   kingdoms  torn 
asunder,  of  the  slaughter  of  their  kings,  the  mad  fightings  of 
their  barons,  and  the  faith  or  unfaith  of  their  serfs.     Here 
and  there  the  eternal  power  revealed  itself  in  some  story  of 
lawful   or  unlawful   love— for  dame  or   damsel,    royal    lady, 
abbess,  or  high-born  nun — ending  in  the  welding  of  two  lives 
or   in    rapine,    violence,    and    death.      There   were   annals   of 
early  England,  and  of  marauders,  monks,  and  Danes.     And, 
through  all  these,  some  thing,  some  man  or  woman,  place,  or 
strife   linked   by  some  tie  with   Mount   Dunstan   blood.      In 
past  generations,   it  seemed   plain,   there   had  been   certain  of 
the  Ime  who  had  had  pride  in  these  records,  and  had  sought 
and  collected  them;  then  had  been  born  others  who  had  not 
cared.    Sometimes  the  relations  were  inadequate,  sometimes  they 
wore  an  unauthentic  air,  but  most  of  them  seemed,  even  after 
the  passmg  of  centuries,  human  documents,  and  together  built 
a  marvellous  great  drama  of  life  and  power,  wickedness  and 
passion    and  daring  deeds. 

When  the  shameful  scandal  burst  forth  young  Saltyre  was 
seen  by  neither  his  father  nor  his  brother.  Neither  of  them 
had  any  desire  to  see  him;  in  fact,  each  detested  the  idea  of 
confrontmg  by  any  chance  his  hot,  intolerant  eyes.  "The 
Brat,"  his  father  had  called  him  in  his  childhood,  "  The  Lout," 
when  he  had  grown  big-limbed  and  clumsy.  Both  he  and 
Tenham  were  sick  enough,  without  being  called  upon  to  con- 
template "  The  Lout,"  whose  opinion,  in  any  case,  they  pre- 
ferred not  to  hear. 

Saltyre,  during  the  hideous  days,  shut  himself  up  in  the 
library.  He  did  not  leave  the  house,  even  for  exercise,  until 
after  the  pair  had  fled.  His  exercise  he  took  in  walking  up 
and  down  from  one  end  of  the  long  room  to  another.  Devils 
were  let  loose  in  him.  When  Penzance  came  to  him,  he  saw 
their  fury  in  his  eyes,  and  heard  it  in  the  savagery  of  his 
laugh. 

He  kicked  an  ancient  volume  out  of  his  way  as  he  strode 
to  and  fro. 

"There  has  been  plenty  of  the  blood  of  the  beast  in  us 
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in  bygone  times,"  he  sud    "  K,.»  •. 

a^cry  ,-n  savage  days  had  fts  excuse  "tk" °-  ^'\'  '^'''-     ^av- 
'nto  the  gibbering,  degenerate  ape  '  ''  ''''  ^''''  '^"^ 

paf r^s  ;4T4"s^h?v:r:  i-i^  ^;^  --^h  hi.. 

st.ll,  and  the  boyishness  of  his  bi«er1v  h  I  ^"'  t'  ^'^'  «  ^oy 
to  move  to  pity.  With  yoTng  bbod  ^''V'''^  ^"^  ^  ^^ing 
young  expectancy  rising  wS  him  h^  '^  ^°""^  ^''''^''  «"d 
•he  should  have  felt  himself  .fTn  J'  "^^  *^  «"  hour  uhen 
world    gating  out   at  Th      pfenSfd  T"  '^'  !^"''^«'^'  ^^  ^^e 

powerful  deeds  of  it-w.itLonlf  '"^    P''«'"'^«   and 

and  uin  his  place.  ^    ^^  ^^'^  ^*  "'onicnt  to  step  forth 

for      An7  t"'  '^°"'  ^°''"  ^'^  shouted  once      "  W.         ^ 
lor.     nnd    I   am   as  much   rJ«„-    f  .        *^^  are  done 

people  won't  touch  us     tL.  •       t"'  ^l  '^'y  ^'^'      Decent 

Stan  stands."     And  Penzance  LTh"'  ?'  ^'''  ^ount  D.  "- 

break.     He  stopped  and  marchedio  the  .^-r^'  ^"  ^^-'"^^ 

the  long  room,  and  stood  in  dead  sf  I  In.      '^°'''.  ^'  '^'  '"^  «f 

^°^"-^weeping  lines  of  heavy  rain  '  ''"""^  °"^  ^'  ^he 

bf.  b:ck  a"dTd;'°te'  stoJ  ^'T'..^^  '^^  ^-^ed  at  his 
Penzance  noted  that  h^s  rS  h^d  ^"  ^T  l^'^^'^'  -^ 
hip,  as  a  man's  might  be  as  he  dench.dT  k  f"'^'^  °"  ^'^ 
~h.s  one  mate  who  might  avenl.  K"  '^^  ^'^^  °^  ^is  sword 
at  .bay,  he  knew  that  the  end  hfd  «^^"  when,  standing 

Primeval  Force-the  thin^faced  nar^'"';,  '"1  ^^  '""^^  ^^IL 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  EnXr^'^'^l:- ^^'^''^'j^  bald 
loses  .ts  way,  or  fails  to  sweep  a  n.Th  K  Z'^^'  ^bmking-never 
and  sets,  the  seasons  come  and  ^o  pl"  °'?  i  ^^'  ^""  "ses 
and  as  unchangeable.  Much  of  i  ^'stfoTh^f"^  ^°'''^  '^  °^  ^hem, 
h.s  strongly  sentient  thing      In  th  «  T  ^™  ^"^bodied  in 

found  his  thoughts  lead  ng  him    a'^  T^  ? •  ^^""^"^  ^^^is 

stat4^  ^"^  '-'-^'^  fcott^-^^rri^^^^^^^ 

th^^a^k'-an?/:^^^^^^^^^^^^  an.s  with  long 

Perjius  Saltyre.     He  sfid    at Tst     nl       J^?'^^H"bert  John 

A^:;^:^i^s^Thrst[ir  ^^^^^^^ 


some 
and 


■•"■     "^    icii    Ills 

oook,  and  they  spoke  of 


Wh        i-.  '^"^^  °^  "thcr  things 
^Vhen  the  fourteenth  Earl  died^n 


the  wmdow,   he  took 


up   a 


Paris,  and  his  younger 


«Sp, 
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•on  succeeded,  there  came  a  time  when  the  two  companions 
sat  together  in  the  libr<try  again.  It  was  the  evening  of  a 
long  day  spent  in  discouraging  hard  work.  In  the  morning 
they  had  ridden  side  by  side  o\'c  the  estate,  in  the  afternoon 
they  had  sat  and  pored  over  accounts,  leases,  maps,  plans.  By 
nightfall  both  were  fagged  and  neither  in  sanguine  mood. 

Mount  Dunstan  had  sat  silent  for  some  time.  The  pair 
often  sat  silent.  This  pause  was  ended  by  the  young  man's 
rising  and  standing  up,  stretching  his  limbs. 

"  It  was  a  queer  thing  you  said  to  me  in  this  room  a  few 
years  ago,"  he  said.    "  It  has  just  come  back  to  me." 

Singularly  enough — or  perhaps  naturally  enough — it  had 
also  just  arisen  again  from  the  depths  of  Penzance's  subcon- 
sciousness. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  I  remember.  To-night  it  suggests 
,  remonition.    Your  brother  was  not  the  last  Mount  Dunstan." 

"  In  one  sense  he  never  was  Mount  Dunstan  at  all,"  an- 
swered the  other  man.  Then  he  suddenly  threw  out  his  arms 
in  a  gesture  whose  whole  significance  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  describe.  There  was  a  kind  of  passion  in  it.  "  I 
am  the  last  Mount  Dunstan,"  he  harshly  laughed.  "  Moi  qui 
vous  parlel  The  last." 

Penzance's  eyes  resting  on  him  took  upon  themselves  the 
far-seeing  look  of  a  man  who  watches  the  world  of  life  with- 
out living  in  it.     He  presently  shook  his  head. 

"  No,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  see  that.  No — not  the  last. 
Believe  me." 

And  singularly,  in  truth,  Mount  Dunstan  stood  still  and 
gazed  at  him  without  speaking.  The  eyes  of  each  rested 
in  the  eyes  of  the  other.  And,  as  had  happened  before,  they 
followed  the  subject  no  further.  From  that  moment  it 
dropped. 

Only  Penzance  had  known  of  his  reasons  for  going  to 
America.  Even  the  family  solicitors,  gravely  holding  inter- 
v''  ''S  with  him  and  restraining  expression  of  their  absolute 
df"  ;  roval  of  such  employment  of  his  inadequate  resources, 
no  more  than  that  this  Mount  Dunstan,  instead  of  wast- 
ing nis  beggarly  income  at  Cairo,  or  Monte  Carlo,  or  in  Paris, 
as  the  last  one  had  done,  prefers  to  waste  it  in  newer  places. 
The  head  of  the  firm,  when  he  bids  him  good-morning  and 
leaves  him  alone,  merely  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  returns  to 
his  letter  writing  with  the  comers  of  his  elderly  mouth  hard  set. 

Penzance  saw  him  ofi — and  met  him  upon  his  return.     In 
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^^^I^"Thc  tef  3,"e^p,'odc^  '"'  """'  '"^'  ^»^'"8  done 

<icrcd  over  the  years  already  L  5  thtu.t'"^".''  •  '^  u"^"' 
wards  even  to  the  days  when  elr.n  ^  '  ^^"^"'"K  back- 
ch.ld  eyes,  was  a  baffling  Td  vam  !  ""V  °P'"'"S  ^'^^'^  the 

When  the  door  opened  and  pTjl  ""^'^P^  ^^'^K- 
servant,  hfs  face  wore  the  look  huT"   '7'  "^'l"'^^  '"  ^y  « 
rejo.ced  to^see  swept  awayMttut  no^litr""^^  ''^^^  ^«" 

casual  talk,  wl'ch  .Wird^at^frouTofl  f^  ^'^^'"  ^"^^ 

h.m  forget  such  things  as  it  is  nn^  a  ''^^'^^^s.  and  make 
!s  what  we  have  don?  many  tim°s  1^'°  ''"'"'"]'"•  ^^at 
It  well  to  do  many  a  time  aga^''  '"  '^'  P^^'  ^"^  '"ay  find 

Vil^^e'Sste  "lenll^^tl^T  «"^  ^''^  ^-ry-side. 
side  are  sometimes-^not  alwav^fn.  '?""  ^l*'^'^  ^°""try. 
wife  has  presented  hfrn  w  tTSe/s  ?"7\  ^°."^  «'^"^'?» 
citement  in  the  village^  aTto  f h? l?'  ^"^  u'^"'^  '^  g«at  ex- 

the  three  guineas  g^veA  by  ?he  Ou.?  '°    '  '"''""  '°  ^'^^"^^ 
feat.    Old  Bennv  B^tJl  u  ^"""  ^  *  reward  for  this 

a  fifth   wife  at  the  Ll^:?  ^"."^""^his  intention  of  takng 

has  been  sugge  ted  thaf  the  ^Ir^'  ,^"^  t  J"^'^"^^  that  if 
the  "  Union/^n  which  he     P^^^  authorities  in  charge  of 

-ay  interfer;  withtwightsT  dtTz'en^t  P  ^  ^^^^f'"^^' 
has  been  to  talk  seriously  with  h  m  ;n75:  j^'V^/^"^  Lewis 
irate  and  obdurate.  '  ^"^  ^"^^  him  at  once 

"Vicar,"  says  old   Benny    "he  r»n'^      c 
nian.    Law  won't  let  him  "^' Such  refusal  t"^  -^  "^^'"^  "° 
drive  h.m  to  wild  and  riotous  living     p     *"  "[timates,  might 
vew  of  old   Benny  totterine  down^;f,  ^^ffl^^^hering  his  last 
white  smock,  his  nut-crX  face  Hk.      ^'!^^S^«treet  in  his 
h's   gnarled   hand   graspint  thf  In  .f  a   "^'^^^rtd  rosy  apple, 
leaned  on,  Mount  Sst^^r^n.H       -^ ''^^  ^'^   ^^"t   bod; 
when  Penzance  Passerto^hf^estotwn'^         ^'  ^'"^  "°^  ^'"'l^ 
at   Mellowdene.      "  Res?orLn  '    1    n      '^' ^^^^^^^ 
away  of  ancient  oaken    hlehbTrk.^^  ""'/"'   '^^  ^^^""2 
of  smug  new  benches   ;uggt^'e    1^2/'  n^  '^^-  '"^^^^'"^"t 
such  as   the  feudal  soul  S,!  ?.      "m  .?"^^"ting  chapels. 
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was  nielve  mil«  away.     Dunholm  was  the  powMsion  of  • 
man  who  stood  for  all  that  was  first  and  highest  m  the  land, 
dicnity,  Icarnins,  exalted  character,  Rcnerosity.  honour.      He 
and  the  late  Lord  Mount  Dunstan  had  heen  born  in  the  same 
ycir,  and  had  succeeded  to  their  titles  almost  at  the  same  time. 
There  had  arrived  a  period  when  they  had  ceased  to  know 
each  other.     All  that  the  one  man  intrinsically  was,  the  other 
man  was  not.    All  that  the  one  estate,  its  castle   its  villaRe,  it* 
tenantry,    represented,   was  the   antipodes  of   that   which   the 
other  stood  for.     The  one  possession  held  its  place  a  silent, 
and  perhaps,  unconscious  reproach  to  the  other.     Among  the 
guests,   forming  the  large  house  party  which   London  social 
news  had   already  recorded   in  its  columns,  were   great   and 
honourable   persons,   and    interesting   ones,    men    .-md    women 
who  counted  as  factors  in  all  good  and  dignified  things  ac- 
complished.     Even   in   the   present   Mount    Dunstan  s   child- 
hood, people  of  their  world  had  ceased  to  cross  his  fathers 
threshold.     As  one  or  two  of  the  most  noticeable  names  were 
mentioned,  mentally  he  recalled  this,  and  Penzance,  quick  to 
see  the  thought  in  his  eyes,  changed  the  subject. 

"  At  Stornham  village  an  unexpected  thing  has  happened, 
he  salt'  "  One  of  the  relatives  of  Lady  Anstruthers  has 
suddenly  appeared— a  sister.  You  may  remember  that  the 
poor  ^'oman  was  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  some  rich  Ameri- 
can, and  it  seemed  unexplainable  that  none  of  her  family 
ever  appeared,  and  things  were  allowed  to  go  from  bad  to 
worse.  As  it  was  understood  that  there  was  so  much  money, 
people  were  mystified  by  the  condition  of  things." 

"Anstruthers  has  had  money  to  squander,  said  Mount 
Dunstan.  "  Tenham  and  he  were  intimates.  The  m.oney 
he  spends  is  no  doubt  his  wife's.  As  her  family  deserted  her, 
she  has  no  one  to  defend  her." 

"  Certainly  her  family  has  seemed  to  neglect  her  for  years. 
Perhaps  they  were  disappointed  in  his  position.  Many  Ameri- 
cans are  extremely  ambitious.  These  international  marriages 
are  often  singular  thin^rs.  Now— apparently  without  having 
been  expected— the  sister  appears.  Vanderpoel  is  the  name- 
Miss  Vanderpoel."  ,  ,,  ...  ,»  -j 
"I  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  her  in  the  Mertdtana.     said 

Mount  Dunstan.  ^        ,.,  , 

"Indeed!     That   is   interPRtinf^.     You   did   not,   of   course, 

know  that  she  was  coming  here." 

"  I  knew  nothing  of  her  but  that  she  was  a  saloon  passen- 
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"-c  heard  .on,  ant  reit"  rat  on  „(        '  ""'i'  ""■    '"  ""« 
father  po,«„d,  and    he  nlber'il  "T''"  ,"'  "''"'■"''■'  h" 

occupy.     Durin,  the  confu"""  and  alar™  "f  t  "n"'^"''  '■> 
spoke  to  each  other  "  "^  "^  ^"^  collision,  ue 

-"l.e'r;STern:rd*'„'n:,?e"v,rr'""  °"  .»;'"'''  "'  •-'■' 

he  should.  "•  ""  ^'"^  "''"'<^.  "o  special  reason  why 

.olT'^lr^he"' tlr^n'^tn'usti  "  '■""  ''-  '-■     '  '''■-• 
beauty."  *"    """^"a'    young   uoman,    and    has 

the  sister."  ^^P'^'     '  <^0"^«s  to  an  interest  in 

"VVhy?" 

do';ht;.'"^St™ta,J  vmtrhaTCr-.    S''^>«  --'^n   to 

-  little     "She  has  been  gig  ov/r   tZj-      "^'^"eh"! 
repairs."  ^     ^  "^'^^  *"«  Place  and  discussing 

Mount  Dunstan  lauehed  aUn      u-  l 

had  said.  ^dshehadTctuallybegu?  ""''^"'^"^^    ^^at  she 
.  1^^'  '^  practical,"  he  commented 
"   IS   really   interesting.      Whv   shnnl^   , 
turn  her  attention  to  repairs?    If  f,  tT\i  «  young  woman 
omnipotent  Mr.   Vandemoell-who  ho5     ^'"  ^7  father-the 
not  have  wondered  at  s^ch  nracH J      ,^^?'"'^'  0"^  would 
Iady-:-with  remarkable  eyelash«!  "  "^  ""''"''''     ^"^  ^  ^^""g 
the  t^^^^^^^^  o^^h;s  chair,  and  he.had  placed 

absorbed  contemplation  that  ^1^.1^  ^"  expression  of  such 
;;  You  look  cu'^te  dLm^J^ri^^eTaid"  ^'"^'^'  ^^^'"• 

^t'-f  -  ^1  rouid'^itTkr^r'-A'^'-^^^^^^^-^ 

this  ,s  made  up  of  the  absoIuSv  t  ^  community  like 

repeating  themselves  through  cent rief^A  2^"'''^"^^  ^^P" 
a  startling  thing.  Gossio  over^.,?  •  ^"^  ^""^  '"  almost 
^a'ningtome.butlSdn.T,/r,  P'  ''  T  "^"^"^  ^"^er- 
Brunei  this  afternoon  vvith',±^^^^^ 

^ess  to  having  gone  so    ar  as  to  ma^etn  •'"'"''°"-     ^  ^°"" 

i-r  as  to  make  an  mquiry  or  so.     Sir 
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Nigel  Anstruthew  is  not  often  at  Stornham.  He  w  away  now. 
It  is  plainly  not  he  who  is  interested  In  repairs."  .... 
**  He  is  on  the  Riviera,  in  retreat,  in  a  place  he  is  tond 
of  Mount  Dunstan  said  drily.  "He  took  a  companion 
with  him.     A  new  infatuation.     He  will  not  return  soon. 
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CHAPTER   XIX 
SPRING  IN  BOND  STREET 

The  visit  to  London  was  part  of  an  evolution  of  both  body 
and  mind  to  Rosalie  Anstruthers.     In  one  of  the  wondertul 
modem  hotels  a  suite  of  rooms  was  engaged  for  them,      l  ne 
luxury  which  surrounded  them  was  not  of  the  order  Rosalie 
had  vaguely   connected  with   hotels.      Hotel-keepers  had    ap- 
parently learned  many  things  during  the  years  of  her  seclusion. 
Vanderpoels,  at  least,  could  so  establish  themselves  as  not  to 
Ijrratly  feel  the  hotel  atmosphere.     Carefully  chosen  colours, 
textures,   and   appointments  formed  the  background   of   their 
days,  the  food  they  ate  was  a  thing  produced  by  art,  the  serv- 
ants who  attended  them  were  completely-trained  mechantsms. 
To  sit  by  a  window  and  watch  the  kaleidoscopic  human  tide 
passing  by  on  its  way  to  its  pleasure,  to  icach  its  work,  to  spe^d 
i. ,  money  in  unending  shops,  to  show  Itself  and  its  equipage 
in  the  park,  was  a  wonderful  thing  to  Lady  Anstnithers.    It 
all  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  life  and  quality  of  Betty,  little 
Betty,  whom  she  had  remembered  only  as  a  child,  and  who  had 
come  to  her  a  tall,  strong  young  beauty,  who  "»/— »«/**  ^^' 
splmdently  clear— never  known  a  fear  in  her  life,  and  whose 
mere  personality  had  the  effect  of  making  fears  seem  unreal. 

She  was  taken  out  in  a  luxurious  little  brougham  to  shops 
whose  varied  allurements  were  placed  eagerly  at  her  disposal. 
Respectful  persons,  obedient  to  her  most  faintly-expressed  desire, 
displayed  frarments  as  wonderful  as  those  the  New  York  trunks 
had  revealed.  She  was  besought  to  consider  the  fitness  ot 
articles  whose  exqulsltcness  she  was  almost  afraid  to  look  at. 
Her  thin  little  body  was  wonderfully  fitted,  managed,  en- 
couraged to  make  the  most  of  its  long-ignored  outlines. 
\  "  Her  ladyship's  slendemess  is  a  great  advantage,  said  the 
wisely  Inciting  ones.    "  There  is  no  such  advantage  as  delicacy 

of  line."  .    .  .  u    u       1 

Summing  up  the  character  of  their  customer  with  the  sales- 
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the  two.  and  bore  no  nfr  Thl^^"*^  '^«  '^'^  '^'^  younger  of 
of  perwn,  of  rank  who  wer.„„7l'''-''f  "^•'"'^  °'  ^^''^  «»t'nce 
of  Vanderpocl  held  mL^^  ".°-  '''"'^  P«»''°"»'  ^ut  the  name 
lish  shopkeeper  the  >Wrican7"'""^.  'UKgestion,.     To  an  Kng! 
jpender-th?  typ/  ^^  nh«i,;t;"-:/""u  '^^^"^^^  ^'« 
hw,  mysteriously,  always  monev^K      .    ''"'^  ""'^   resources, 
change  for  thin^;  it  chanS^  to  A.  •  ""^  °""  """"^"«  '"  «- 
.urge,  across  the'^Atli^t c  f  hordt o^h'rr"-     ^^^'^  ^'^^ 
who,  to  the  sober,  commercial  Brfr.\K      •   ?  ^""unate  persons, 
to  devote  their  exiUen?«  t^t've  ''J^  "^'"'^'  .^PP^^-"  to  be  free 
tingcnt  appears  shopping  in  M?       -^  ^'P^^nditure.    ThI.s  con- 
it  buys  clothes.  S     mrscetn.'n'°"'  '^'"^"■'"S  thoroughfares; 
its  purchases  of  aS,Ts^furo~  3  """•""'  '>'"«^'  '"^^ing 
from  anxiety  in  its  VnjoymTnt  whirKT"''""  ^'^^  ^  *''^«^dom 
of  the  ordinary  shopir      ?„  Th.      *^°'5  ""^  '""^  ^^^"^  '""od 
accustomed  to  7akefoTgrante3  «  .  S  •^P"'"^^*^"  ^"'^  '» 
certam  deliberation  and  uncertai^v'  \Tl   ?  h«.5;^P<^nditure.  a 
1"  Europe,  shopping  apwa^trh^'n    I'^VT '' '"^  ^'""i^an 
's  being  made  the  mc^t  of     s°   W  ZWu    '^'  '^"''"^^y  ^^^''^h 
persons  who  buy  frocks  anA  Ki«      ^'u      ^"c  neat,  smart  young 
chains,  cannot  L  X  pSs^^?"^/  ,^»'*  "^^  coats,  hosier^  and 
he.  <?ven  in  America   a  S?,    ?     "F  l".'^"'""'  ^^erc  must 
yet  these  youTperL*  SandTeml"''t"'"%^^^---' 
unaccompanied  by  older  ZJ^n^    -'  ^"^  "'"^^  frequently 
it  with  expressions  of  pleasrUrn^o^^^'  ^^^^  "^"'  «^^« 
and  paying  for  it.  and  go  aw 'T'  rel.vT'  T  ^PP^T'*^'"^ 
as  m  that  sober  joy  which  T,  .1     J  j  t '^^  ^"^  triumph— not 
salespeople  are  sometime    even  1°       1  ^^  ^^^^^hought.     The 
lack  of  any  doubtT  "the^Ll  ^"'/\'^"''^^  ^y  ^^^ir  gay 
admire,  and  rejo  c.W  °n  it      UA  °^  -^'''^  ^'"'"^  ^^at  they 
holiday  mood,  it  must  be  an  Jld^'T  "^"T  ^"^^  '"  ^^is 
>n  their  New  York  or  Boston  nrQ      ^^'"^  F°  ^  ^  shopkeeper 
not  make  a  fortune  amon?W  %t^'''^'^''^\  Who  would 
and  not  something  whi?h  seemTto  I^  T""'.  what  they  want, 
open  their  purses  and-fSnl  ^k^"'  ^""■*^'^'  ^'^  they 
tainty  as  to  the  differenc«Tet^irn  ^''^  '^"''  ^"'"^^   ""^«^- 
e'gns.  florins  and  haff^rownZ^^K      ^^^''^g'^s  and  half-sover- 
thing  almost  like  glee    S^?;':^  P^  '^'^'  ^ills  with  some- 
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do  not  dream  that  some  of  them  have  incomes  no  larger  than 
our  own,  that  they  work  for  their  livinKV  that  they  are  teacher*, 
juumalUts,  small  writers  or  iliuttrators  of  papers  or  mHua/ines, 
that  they  are  unimportant  toldten  of  fortune,  hut,  with  their 
queer  American  insistence  on  exploration,  and  the  ignorinK  of 
limitations,  they  have,  somehow,  managed  to  make  this  ex- 
ultant dash  f«)r  a  few  daring  weeks  or  months  of  freedom  and 
new  experience.  H  we  knew  this,  we  should  regard  them  from 
our  conservative  standpoint  of  provident  decorum  as  improvi- 
dent lunatics,  heing  ourselves  unable  to  calculate  with  their 
odd  courage  and  their  cheerful  belief  in  themselves.  What  wc 
do  know  is  that  thry  spend,  and  we  are  far  from  disdaining  their 
patronage,  though  most  of  them  have  an  odd  .little  familiarity 
of  address  and  arc  not  stamped  with  that  distinction  which 
causes  us  to  realise  the  enormous  difference  between  the  patron 
and  the  tradesman,  and  makes  us  feel  the  worm  we  remotely 
like  to  feel  ourselves,  though  we  would  not  for  worlds  ac- 
knowledge the  fact.  Mentally,  and  In  our  speech,  both  among 
our  equals  and  our  superiors,  we  condescend  to  and  patronise 
them  a  little,  though  that,  of  course,  is  the  fine  old  insular  at- 
titude it  would  be  un-British  to  discourage.  But,  if  we  are  not 
in  the  least  definite  concerning  the  position  and  resources  of 
these  spenders  as  a  mass,  we  arc  quite  sure  of  a  select  number. 
There  i.  mention  of  them  in  the  newspapers,  of  the  town 
houses,  the  castles,  moors,  and  salmon  fishings  they  rent,  of 
their  yachts,  their  presentations  actually  at  our  own  courts,  of 
their  presence  at  great  balls,  at  Ascot  and  Goodwood,  at  the 
opera  on  gala  nights.  One  staggers  sometimes  before  the 
public  summing-up  of  the  amount  of  their  fortunes.  These 
people  who  have  neither  blood  nor  rank,  these  men  who  labour 
in  their  business  offices,  are  richer  than  our  great  dukes,  at 
the  rrallsing  of  whose  wealth  and  possessions  we  have  at  times 
almost  turned  pale. 

"  Them!  "  chaffed  a  costermonger  over  his  barrow.  Blim- 
mc,  if  some  o'  them  blokes  won't  buy  Buckln'am  PalUs  an|  the 
'ole  R'yal  Fambly  some  mornln'  when  they're  out  shoppin'." 

The  subservient  attendants  in  more  than  one  fashionable 
shop  Betty  and  her  sister  visit,  know  that  Miss  Vanderpocl 
is  of  the  circle,  though  her  father  has  not  as  yet  bought  or  hired 
any  great  estate,  and  his  daughter  has  not  been  seen  In  London. 

"  It's  queer  we've  never  heard  of  her  being  presented,'  one 
shopgirl  says  to  another.    "  Just  you  look  at  her." 

She  evidently  knows  what  her  ladyship  ought  to  buy — vvliut 
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can  be  tni«fcl  not  to  overpower  her  faded  hMalUtv     TK.     i 

to  know  what  »hm,lT VTiL  '^  u  "  "7  la«f>  hip  .Jul  not  wm 

'iHl.  ^^''u^H  Ihet^lt'^fr^t^fe^rter-Itl  '''■"  r^^'^'^f 
iTcmnl  to  suBce^t  with  dXLL  L  »    •        »f[<^tion.  but  merely 

derfully  perceptive     The    hTn^^^^^^^  ""  ''^'''  ^^**  """• 

Look,  Rosy,"  she  .aid.     "There  is  Vln   TrJ-;.  »if        • 
the  second  carriage  to  thr  ria'.r      v  J  "^"l  **">'*"■  '" 

Hilyar  married  Lord  VaHcIr '  ,on '^  "  ""'""^"  •^°"''^  '^'''^^ 

ful!?Jr«irwh;-tetrr\m7linf  "'^^^  "*/'l  --'^"• 

were  walkin..     f  «  «„  I  ^   smilmg;  and  bowing  to  fricnrl-    vho 

^^«m   and   Roses.    She  .s  one  of  the  pretty,    flushy,   pink 

counV"       "^  "  ''""'  '°  "'  ""^^^  spring-like  rthaS'the 

tru'ih"in1t '!'''?h°//°"l  "  ^7,^^«^.B«ty.  "  There  Is  so  much 
7  .WnJ  »),  t  '^'"PJ^  T*''^"'^  '"  *^«=  ^""shine  were  all  full 
"^    pnng  thoughts  and  plans.     The  colours  they  wore    the 

to  tlTseLn'  7ri'  'f  1 '"'  t  "^r'^  huttonhSXronged 
a  sort  of  n?;v        .•  ^'7^"^  "^'''^'  °^  P^^P''^  «"d  carriages  had 
?,?,^  :°;  r'^^'^K  stir  of  movement  which  suggested  fr^hn^, 
verrh.^^fnn'  ^■'"/^^'^'hing  looks  more  tired.     Now  thing; 
were  begmnmg,  and  everyone  was  rather  inclined  to  believe  h« 
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thu  year  would  b«  better  than  last.  "  I^,k  at  the  »hop  win- 
dow.. Mid  Betty,  ••  full  o»  white*  and  pinks  and  yellow,  and 
blue*— the  colour*  of  hyacinth  and  daflodil  bed*.  It  wrm.  »% 
if  they  in»i«t  that  there  never  hat  been  a  winter  and  never  will 
be  one.  ITiey  ,n»i»t  that  there  never  was  and  never  will  be 
anything  but  npi^ini:.'* 

'  "  It's  in  the  air."  Lady  An.truthen'  t'mh  was  actually  a 
happy  one.  It  is  ju»t  what  1  used  to  feel  in  April  when  we 
drove  down  l-ifth  Avenue." 

AmonK  the  crowds  of  freshly-dressed  passers-by.  women  with 
flowery  hats  and  light  frocks  and  parasols,  men  with  touches 
of  Hower-colour  on  the  lapels  of  their  coats,  and  tli  holiday  Uh>< 
in  their  faces,  she  noted  so  many  of  a  familiar  type  that  she 
began  to  look  for  and  try  to  pick  them  out  with  quite  excited 
interest. 

u-r^u    ^!t5  *^"*  woman  is  an   American,"  she  would   say. 
I  hat  girl  looks  as  if  she  were  a  New  Yorker,"  again.   "  That 
man  s  face  looks  as  if  it  belonged  to  Broadw  n'.    Oh.  Hetty  I  do 
^l"J  '  ""  "'J^*^    '  should  say  those  girls  getting  out  of 

the  hansom  to  go  into  Burnham  k  Staples'  came  from  out  West 
anu  are  going  to  buy  thousands  of  things.  Don't  they  look 
like  It? 

She  bepan  to  lean  forward  and  look  on  at  things  with  an 
interest  so  unlike  her  Stornham  listlessness  that  Betty's  heart 
was  moved.  Her  face  looked  alive,  and  little  waves  of  colour 
rose  under  her  skin.  Several  times  she  laughed  the  natural  little 
laugh  of  her  girlhood  which  it  had  seemed  almost  too  much  to 
expect  to  hear  again.  The  first  of  these  laughs  came  when  she 
counted  her  tenth  American,  a  tall  Westerner  of  the  cartoon 
type,  sauntering  along  with  an  expression  of  speculative  en- 
joyment on  his  odd  face,  and  ^  lently,  though  furtively,  chcw- 
mg  tobacco. 

"  I  absolutely  love  him,  Betty,"  she  cried.  "  You  couldn't 
mistake  him  for  anything  else." 

,,  "  ^P/'  answered  Betty,  feeling  that  she  loved  him  herself, 
not  if  you  found  him  embalmed  in  the  Pyramids." 

They  pleased  themselves  immensely,  trying  to  guess  what  he 
would  buy  and  take  home  to  his  wife  and  girls  in  his  Western 
town— though  Western  towns  were  very  grand  and  amazinji 
m  these  days,  Betty  explained,  and  knew  they  could  give  points 
to  New  York.  He  would  not  buy  the  things  he  would  have 
bought  fifteen  years  ago.  Perhaps,  in  fact,  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters had  come  wiih  hiui  to  London  and  stayed  at  the  Metropolc 
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Rmy,  look!     Dd  you  %er  wh«  thmt  ;. >     i>_ 
ncr.    It  i«  .Mm.   Hciltnuliain.    She  wm  littl-  \f.«-  'ru-ik 
She  married   Captain    Hrllin.-h-r.,       ii  ''"*    '  ^'^^^rn. 

vrry  well  born4  nephew  of  S  r/  I  7'  ^"'/f  '^"•^  ^"' 
have  marricl  a  wL  J  I  K  .  '"''' J^""  «»'"'  «•  H''  tuuM  not 
that  M"n7  ;  «S t;^  a^^  have  l,een  «.  happy  together 

hut  Dicky  .1.  iniovr:i;^^hefw;^;'::i;i»-:^,  ri^"'^^*^' 

fr.«k  (i„cJ  hVr\w  h    ;^,Jr<'h'';'"l;J"  !;"'•  """«l>  h"  pink 
tn  p«i  ,„d  /u„  „,-,  ,1 .  "Bllnc™.     She  pauirj  a  nioinrnc 

ba;;k  ..,.  h-'lZrh'^thy't  ™c7  hp"  """*•  """  ""  ""  "« 

I  should  not  have  known  her."  wid  Rrmv     •'  Qi.    > 
pretty.    She  wasn't  a  pretty  child."  ^'       ^'"  ^'"^  '•^""^" 

D.ckv'Tr""T~~'"*'.'^*'    ^'"8'''h    dlmate--and    Captain 

pa  r*  of  children''  Th^  '^'^"'  ""^  '•"^'        --Oth.-nri    J 
a  pair  or  children.     They  were  immensi  ubr  in   Ninv 

and  Mn.ImK  casually  at  her  compatriots,  whose"' sailin.r''w«,' 

ortr"*"!;-,  7".""  Tlr''""'  '-i'  o-r"-.!,  "r„d  t^," 
°      «  A?r,mr;  n     "  u''"*""'  '«"•«'  '<•  ""'»»■  the  width 

ncfcxp'S,?  ;'„"h""  '"'"'  ".i't  ""  "P"'"''  <<"  '""ch  .nd  . 
"  \U,h^"\       "j  V."  "■';"^'>  "'«<'"=  Uehtrtd  start  at  her 

I.  !,„■  t  :•  Jur  ^e' V  d  "^  '™''  '''""^'"-     '^°>'  '""^  "oU^ 
_.i  I  -nij  jour  nea  drcs  anc  your  hair." 

The  new  ,„k  of  her  .ttire  had  certainly  done  much,  «,i 
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the  maiil  who  had  been  enRaped  to  attend  her  was  a  woman 
who  knew  her  duties.  She  had  been  called  upon  in  her  time 
to  make  the  most  of  hair  oflFerinR  much  less  assistance  to  her 
skill  than  was  supplied  by  the  fine,  fair  colourlessness  she  had 
found  clra^^cd  back  from  her  new  mistress's  forehead.  It  was 
not  drajified  back  now,  but  had  really  been  done  wonders  with. 
Rosalie  had  smiled  a  little  when  she  had  looked  at  herself  in 
the  );Iass  after  the  first  time  it  was  so  dressed. 

"  YV>u  are  trying  to  make  me  look  as  I  did  when  mother  saw 
me  last,  Betty,"  she  said.    "  I  wonder  if  you  possibly  could." 

"  Let  us  believe  we  can,"  laughed  Betty.  "  And  wait  and 
see." 

It  seemed  wise  neither  to  make  nor  receive  visits.  The  time 
for  such  things  had  evidently  not  yet  come.  Even  the  men- 
tion of  the  Worthingtons  led  to  the  revelation  that  Rosalie 
shrank  from  immediate  contact  with  people.  When  she  felt 
stronger,  vhen  she  became  more  accustomed  to  the  thought,  she 
might  feel  differently,  hut  just  now,  to  be  luxuriously  one  with 
the  enviable  part  of  London,  to  look  on,  to  drink  in,  to  drive 
here  and  there,  doing  the  things  she  liked  to  do,  ordering  what 
was  required  at  Stornham,  was  like  the  creating  for  her  of  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 

When,  one  night,  Betty  took  her  with  Ughtred  to  the 
theatre,  it  was  to  see  a  play  written  by  an  American,  played  by 
American  actors,  produced  by  an  American  manager.  They 
had  even  engaged  in  theatrical  enterprise,  it  seemed,  their  actors 
played  before  London  audiences,  London  actors  played  in 
American  theatres,  vibrating  almost  yearly  between  the  two 
continents  and  reaping  rich  harvests.  Hearing  rumours  of  this 
in  the  past.  Lady  Anstruthers  had  scarcely  believed  it  entirely 
true.  Now  the  practical  reality  was  brought  before  her.  The 
French,  who  were  only  separated  from  the  English  metropolis 
by  a  mere  few  miles  of  Channel,  did  not  exchange  their  actors 
year  after  year  in  increasing  numbers,  making  a  mere  friendly 
barter  of  each  other's  territory,  as  though  each  land  was  com- 
mon ground  and  not  divided  by  leagues  of  ocean  trave' 

"  It  seems  so  wonderful,"  Lady  Anstruthers  argued.  "  I 
have  always  felt  as  if  they  hated  each  other." 

"  They  did  once — but  how  could  ft  last  between  those  of 
the  same  blood — of  the  same  tongue?  If  we  were  really  aliens 
we  might  be  a  menace.  But  we  are  of  their  own."  Betty 
leaned  forward  on  the  edge  of  the  box,  looking  out  over  the 
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iriace,''°sr;f  •rV''''S  '':^°"  "  """y  Africans,,  Ehr- 

er„.  ,,4  h,a  sej  „ps;ti,T  •;•  rnfa';;"''"  ^'■'^- 

.he  e^r„i  .t'^rlh  rt"-»  "-=  VV«er„  „,a„  we  I^Vc.    Near 

interest  him  to  observe  its  exact  effect  „nnn,  T       /     "  )'°"'^ 
While  he  had  been  in  New  York   h.  h^T        °"^?"  «"^''e"«. 

h  r^If  '"'^^'^"^^  ^^•^I'^T"-     ^^  Americans,  he  had  SkTto 

F„  .  i-r  1r     i      ''  manifestly  American,  and  those  nhvSy 
»^-.-i=h.     In  the  seat  next  to  himself  sat  a  man  of  a"  type"  he 
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felt  he  had  learned  by  heart  in  the  days  of  his  life  as  Jrm  Salter. 
At  a  short  distance  fluttered  brilliantly  an  English  professional 
beauty,  with  her  male  and  female  court  about  her.  In  the  stajje 
box,  made  sumptuous  with  flowers,  was  a  royal  party.  As  this 
party  had  entered,  "  God  save  the  Queen  "  had  been  played, 
and,  in  rising  with  the  audience  during  the  entry,  he  had  re- 
called that  the  tune  was  identical  with  that  of  an  American 
national  air.  How  unconsciously  inseparable — in  spite  of  the 
lightness  with  which  they  regarded  the  curious  tie  between  them 
— the  two  countries  were.  The  people  upon  the  stage  were 
acting  as  if  they  knew  their  public,  their  bearing  suggesting  no 
sense  of  any  barrier  beyond  rhe  footlights.  It  was  the  uncon- 
sciousness and  lightness  of  the  mutual  attitude  which  had  struck 
him  of  late.  Punch  had  long  jested  about  "  Fair  Americans," 
who,  in  their  first  introduction  to  its  pages,  used  exotic  and 
cryptic  language,  beginning  every  sentence  either  with  "  I 
guess,"  or  "  Say,  Stranger  " ;  its  male  American  had  been  of  the 
Uncle  Sam  order  and  had  invariably  worn  a  "  goatee."  Ameri- 
can witticisms  had  represented  the  Englishman  in  plaid  trousers, 
opening  his  remarks  with  **  Chawley,  deah  fellah,"  and  unfail- 
ingly missing  the  point  of  any  joke.  Each  country  had  cher- 
ished its  type  and  good-naturedly  derided  it.  In  time  this  had 
modified  itself  and  the  joke  had  changed  in  kind.  Many  other 
things  had  changed,  but  the  lightness  of  treatment  still  re- 
mained. And  yet  their  blood  was  mingling  itself  with  that  of 
England's  noblest  and  oldest  of  name,  their  wealth  was  making 
solid  again  towers  and  halls  which  had  threatened  to  crumble. 
Ancient  family  jewels  glittered  on  slender,  young  American 
necks,  and  above — sometimes  somewhat  careless — young  Ameri- 
can brows.  And  yet,  so  far,  one  was  casual  in  one's  thought  of 
it  all,  still.  On  his  ovn  part  he  was  obstinate  Briton  enough 
to  rebel  against  and  resent  it.  They  were  intruders.  He 
resented  them  as  he  had  resented  in  his  boyhood  the  historical 
fact  that,  after  all,  an  Englishman  was  a  German — a  savage 
who,  five  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  had  swooped 
upon  Early  Briton  from  his  Engleland  and  Jutland,  and  ravag- 
ing with  fire  and  sword,  had  conquered  and  made  the  land  his 
possession,  ravishing  its  very  name  from  it  and  giving  it  his 
own.  These  people  did  not  come  with  fire  and  sword,  but  with 
cable  and  telephone,  and  bribes  of  gold  and  fair  women,  but 
they  were  encroaching  like  the  sea,  which,  in  certain  parts  of 
the  coast,  gained  a  few  inches  or  so  each  year.  He  shook  his 
shoulders  impatiently,  and  stiffened,  feeling  illogically  antag- 
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onistic  toward,  ,h.  g«Kl.„a>ur«l.  U„,em-jaw.d  .an  a.  hi, 

Plea-Jhin,  i„  „„"„"?  .h^'te,,'"'"""  •»  »"  »™«'"ns  which 

in.  upon  Miss'va^;'  ;i,lt «:  b:?rh-'  '"-""t  '■'•""■ 

white  parmmts,  and  wS,  a  bXn?  soark  ^«  '"  '""""T 
dcnst  shadow  of  her  hair  Hu  ..  .■  "^  ^  ?'  "■'namcnt  in  the 
of  h-    would    if  it  S!j  Mnsation  at  the  unexpected  sight 

the  .ort^of  .  s  gh,  «ar,"''TTe1  "^"  •''•>"7">'.  have  taken 
fine  itself  to  thethitenS  o7her  ga^n's't?  '"''  ""  """c 
f«hug  that  she  looked  luminous  SSlf  kJ^  was  aware  of 
the  smile  she  bent  upon  theTtl.  !.  "t  '^"'  ^"  '^'■"k' 

panion.    She  wa,  a  beautiful  yt^rngThZ"  "'''°  ™  '"  ""- 

She'r^^e  of'th^^  t^tKf  «?"*."'  *-  •>'-"• 

themselves  inevitaWv     ThJ  ""  §'^.',"  '"  ^  ^^^^^'^  turn 

would  have  drawSem^5enTr.h^^^   «^'  °i  ^''  ^^^'^  h»'' 
Yes    he  thought^ht  CSnoth^^^/  tf  T  °''k^  ^^""• 

under  le^%irute'nltS  ^^tL^^^^^^^^  - 

case  of  dfre,  if  outCdly  suSlv  nl^^^^T""''^'  "''  ^^  ^ 
fool,  and  not  noted  T^e^^^^al  Xts^yer  he 'LT'' ^  ^ 
sense,  great  things  to  offer      Th^l  ^     .      ^*'^'  '"  °"^ 

chances  that  he  miX  nfflr'.u  v^'''''   °^  ^°"'"se.   many 

would  she  accept  theL?Ther?  '°  ^''-n  "  '^''  '^^PP^"^^ 
h.m  but  his  dulness    mn..n       ^    T*^  "^^^  "°  objection  to 
that  she  mght      There  wirr^  'u-''  T-'"^^  '"^"y  ^'^^""s 
royalty  in  the  pou^JTer  fa  herwtL' ■'"  .^^^^e  Pomp  of 
scarcely  make  an  ordinary  marr  L  '""^i'     '     ^'^n  ^°"^^ 

sort  of  state  affair     -rt      '"^"'^f^-     It  would  natural  y  be  a 

offer  in  exchange  for  V».'  '''"'^  ^'•?;."^^"  ^^^  had  enough  to 
had  specS  at?r?cWons^  T^^^^^^  millions  and  of  the  few'none 
party  was  a  S  "nough  fen"- "  t  ^°"  ""^-^^  ^^^  ^°>^^' 

char.so^rtngSs°\^-:-^^^ 
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sessions  must  find  themselves  limited.  If  you  felt  free  to  pick 
and  choose  from  among  young  mm  in  the  Guards  or  younij 
attaches  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  with  twopence  a  year,  you 
might  get  beauty  or  wit  or  temperament  or  all  three  by  good 
luck,  but  if  you  were  of  a  royal  house  of  New  York  or  Chicago, 
you  would  probably  feel  you  must  draw  lines  and  choose  only 
such  splendours  as  accorded  with,  even  while  differing  from, 
your  own. 

Any  possible  connection  of  himself  with  such  a  case  did  not 
present  itself  to  him.  If  it  had  done  so,  he  would  have  counted 
himself,  haughtily,  as  beyond  the  pale.  It  was  for  other  men 
to  do  things  of  the  sort;  a  remote  antagonism  of  his  whole 
being  warred  against  the  mere  idea.  It  was  bigoted  prejudice, 
perhaps,  but  it  was  a  strong  thing. 

A  lovely  shoulder  and  a  brilliant  head  set  on  a  long  and 
slender  neck  have  no  nationality  which  can  prevent  a  man  s 
glance  turning  naturally  towards  them.  His  turned  again  dur- 
ing the  last  act  of  the  play,  and  at  a  moment  v  hen  he  saw 
something  rather  like  the  thing  he  had  seen  when  tii  •  Meridiana 
moved  away  from  the  dock  and  the  exalted  Mis^  Vanderpoel 
leaning  upon  the  rail  had  held  out  her  arms  towa  ds  the  child 
who  had  brought  his  toy  to  her  as  a  farewell  offering. 

Sitting  by  her  to-night  was  a  boy  with  a  crooked  back — 
Mount  Dunstan  remembered  hearing  that  the  Anstruthers  had 
a  deformed  son — and  she  was  leaning  towards  him,  her  hand 
resting  on  his  shoulder,  explaining  something  he  had  not  quite 
grasped  In  the  action  of  the  play.  The  absolute  adoration  m 
the  boy's  uplifted  eyes  was  an  interesting  thing  to  take  In,  and 
the  radiant  warmth  of  her  bright  look  was  as  unconscious  of 
onlookers  as  it  had  been  when  he  had  seen  it  yearning  towards 
the  child  on  the  wharf.    Hers  was  the  temperament  which  gave 

^which  gave.     He  found  himself  restraining  a  smile  because 

her  look  brought  back  to  him  the  actual  sound  of  the  New 
York  youngster's  voice. 

"  I  wanted  to  kiss  you,  Betty,  oh,  I  did  so  want  to  kiss 

you!" 

Anstruthers'  boy — poor  little  beggar — looked  as  if  he,  too, 
In  the  face  of  actors  and  audience,  and  brilliance  of  light, 
wanted  to  kiss  her. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

THINGS  OCCUR  IN  STORNHAM  VILL.\GE 

It  would  not  have  been  possible  for  Miss  Vanderpoel  to  remain 

long  in  social  seclusion  in  London,  and,  before  many  days  had 

passed.  Stornham  village  was  enlivened  by  the  knowledge  that 

her  ladyship  and   her  sister  had   returned   to  the  Court      It 

was  also  evident  that  their  visit  to  London  had  not  been  made 

to  no  purpose.     The  stagnation  of  the  waters  of  village  life 

threatened  to  become  a  whirlpool.     A  respectable  person,  who 

was  to  be  her  ladyship's  maid,  had  come  with  them,  and  her 

ladyship  had  not  been  served  by  a  personal  attendant  for  years. 

Her  ladyship   had   also  appeared   at  the  dinner-table  in  new 

garmen  s,  and  with  her  hair  done  as  other  ladies  wore  theirs. 

bhe  looked  like  a  different  woman,  and  actually  had  a  bit  of 

colour,  and  was  beginning  to  lose  her  frightened  way.     Now 

It  dawned  upon  even  the  dullest  and  least  active  mind    that 

something  had  begun  to  stir. 

"  a!?  ^l^  »T  1^^^  n*^."^'?"  "^^^^  ^^^  n«w  young  lady  from 
Meriker  had  walked  through  the  village  street,  and  had 
drawn  people  to  doors  and  windows  by  her  mere  passing.  After 
the  return  from  London  the  signs  of  activity  were  such  as  made 
the  villagers  catch  their  breaths  in  uttering  uncertain  exclama- 
tions, and  caused  the  feminine  element  to  catch  up  offspring  or, 
dragging  It  by  its  hand  run  into  neighbours'  cottages  and  stand 
talking  the  incredible  thing  over  in  lowered  and  rather  breath- 
less voices.  Yet  the  incredible  thing  in  question  was-had  it 
been  seen  from  the  standpoint  of  more  prosperous  villagers— 
anything  but  extraordinary  In  entirely  rural  places  the  Castle, 
the  Hall  or  the  Manor,  the  Great  House— in  short-still  re- 

w.v'iV??'^^^'  °T,?',  u '^  ^'"^^^  P°^'"  ^°  bestow  benefits  or 
withhold  them      Wealth  and  good  will  at  the  Manor  supply 

Za-  'S'"^*^"^  comfort  in  the  village  and  its  surrounding 

holdings  Patronised  by  the  Great  House  the  two  or  three 
small  village  shops  bestir  themselves  and  awaken  co  activity. 
Ihe  blacksmith  swings  his  hammer  with  renewed  spirit  over 
the  numerous  jobs  the  gentry's  stables,  carrias^e  houses,  garden 
tools,  and  household  repairs  give  to  him.  The  carpenter  mends 
and  makes,  the  vicarage  feels  at  ease,  realising  that  its  church 
and  Its  chanties  do  not  stand  unsupported.  Small  farmers  and 
larger  ones,  under  a  rich  and  interested  landlord,  thrive  and 
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are  able  to  hold  their  own  even  against  the  tricks  of  wind  and 
weather.  Farm  labourers  being,  as  a  result,  certain  of  steady 
and  decent  wage,  trudge  to  and  fro,  with  stolid  cheerfulness, 
knowing  that  the  pot  boils  and  the  children's  feet  are  shod. 
Superannuated  old  men  and  women  are  sure  of  their  broth  and 
Sunday  dinner,  and  their  dread  of  the  impending  "  Union  " 
fades  away.  The  squire  or  my  lord  or  my  lady  can  be  depended 
upon  to  care  for  their  old  bones  until  they  are  laid  under  the 
sod  in  the  green  churchyard.  With  wealth  and  good  will  at 
the  Great  House,  life  warms  and  offers  prospects.  There  are 
Christmas  feasts  and  gifts  :.nd  village  treats,  and  the  big  car- 
riage or  the  smaller  ones  stop  at  cottage  doors  and  at  once 
confer  exciting  distinction  and  carry  good  cheer. 

But  Stornham  village  had  scarcely  a  remote  memory  of  any 
period  of  such  prosperity.  It  !iad  not  existed  even  in  the  older 
Sir  Nigel's  time,  and  certainly  the  present  Sir  Nigel's  reign 
had  been  marked  only  by  neglect,  ill-temper,  indiflFerence,  and 
a  falling  into  disorder  and  decay.  Farms  were  poorly  worked, 
labourers  were  unemployed,  there  was  no  trade  from  the  manor 
household,  no  carriages,  no  horses,  no  company,  no  spending  of 
money.  Cottages  leaked,  floors  were  damp,  the  church  roof 
itself  was  falling  to  pieces,  and  the  vicar  had  nothing  to  give. 
The  helpless  and  old  cottagers  were  carried  to  the  "  Union  " 
and,  dying  there,  were  buried  by  the  stinted  parish  in  parish 
coffins.  Her  ladyship  had  not  visited  the  cottages  since  her 
child  s  birth.  And  now  such  inspiriting  events  as  were  every- 
day happenings  in  lucky  places  like  Westerbridge  and  Wrat- 
cham  and  Yangford,  showed  signs  of  being  about  to  occur  in 
Stornham  itself. 

To  begin  with,  even  before  the  journey  to  London,  Kedgers 
had  made  two  or  three  visits  to  The  Clock,  and  had  been  in  a 
communicative  mood.  He  had  related  the  story  of  the  morning 
when  he  had  looked  up  from  his  work  and  had  found  the 
strange  young  lady  standing  before  him,  with  the  result  that 
he  had  been  "  struck  all  of  a  heap."  And  then  he  had  given  a 
detailed  account  of  their  walk  round  the  place,  and  of  the  way 
in  which  she  had  looked  at  things  and  asked  questions,  such  as 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  man  "  with  a  'ead  on  'im." 

"Nay!  Nay!  "  commented  Kedgers,  shaking  his  own  head 
doubtfully,  even  while  with  admiration.  "  I've  never  seen  the 
like  before — in  young  women — neither  in  lady  young  women 
nor  in  them  that's  otherwise.*' 

Afterwards  had  transpired  <:he  story  of  Mrs.  Noakes,  and  the 
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iJlU:;^^^!::;!-  ^^-'^^  '^-in,  .  fn.nd  in  Mis,  Lupin,  the 

fnI.s^tlr^nVuVrcS^^^^^^      ^T-^  ''"'^  -•'^' 

cited  state  of  his  m  nd  H.  i  ?  ^^  ^'"^  admiring  and  cx- 
"  looks,"  and  the  wrysh;iiiJL'''^"P,^"  '^'  '"^"^  "^  her 
so  conversed  that  a  n^an  foun^h"''  ^'^f/'^KV  dining. room,  and 

when  it  was  his  bus'-^esT  to  be  an  ?"J^  ^'"''"'"^  «"^  P'^"^'"g 
mechanism.  *°  ''''  **"  unhearmg,  unseeing  piece  of 

Such    simple    records   of  servifnr«'    ?«,«,     • 
enough  for  Stornham  villLr^n7      '"^P^wsion.    were  quite 
being  roused  a  I ittleTro^  sleek  ?n  I  •^"■^'^ "".''•  '"  '^  =  «^"«  "^ 
prehended.  but  not  InareeaSfe'.  H^^  ^^  ''"^"^  ^'  ""-- 

had'7onTrd^t"Ltr^^"r•  V^^^^^^  ^P  -  ^^^^ers 
the  tall  yiung  woman  "hni°"  '^'  '^^''^''^^  °^  his  shop 
herself.         ^     ^^'  '^''^  ^^'  «  ^'^"sation  and  an  event  in 

"  Vou  are  the  master  of  this  shop?  "  she  asked 

No  one  had  any  reason  to  be  "  busy  "  at  anv  f.m-  •  c 
ham  village,  no  such  luck-  buf  RnfM-  j-?  ^  "??^  '"  ^^o*""- 
Plied  that  he  was  at  libert'v  «n/  i  ^'^['^  "°f  ''"''^  ^^  he  re- 
disposal.  The  tair^otr^ary^lTLo'T' V^^,  ^"1"'^'^°^'^ 
took  the  chair  respectfully  XredTh  p  ^  '"'"  '^"P-  ^"^ 
-ep  the  place  a?  if  tal^nf  ^fts^^eL^cef  ""^^  ''''  '"  ^^" 

at  4  Cr>"^HVe%7re^a;r:  ^^1 1!^  ^T  ''  t' 
n^ch  .n^be  done  by  workmen  ofTe'vill/ge^^rv  tn^  Jr.^ 

.rad^Hon^a^Vbling  :'  0  .h  ^T^ \  ^^^^^^  ^^^-en 
him  and  grumprdeDrefsionTt  '^"u  ^^^^  '"^^  "  ^'"^er 
palled.  ^^  <Jepression  because  the  illusion  must  be  diV 

niore'^^'noTeL'"^  ^'"^  ^°'^^^'  ""''''''  ^e  answered.     "No 
"Where  can  you  get  more?  "  asked  Miss  Vanderpoel. 
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It  could  not  be  denied  that  Buttle  received  a  mental  shock 
which  verced  in  xt%  suddennew  on  beinR  almost  a  physical  one. 
1 1.e  promptn«s  and  decision  of  such  a  query  swept  him  off  his 
feet.  Ihat  Sim  Soames  and  himself  should  be  an  insufficient 
force  to  combat  with  such  repairs  as  the  Court  could  afford 
was  an  idea  prcscntinc  an  aspect  of  unheard-of  novelty,  but  that 
methods  as  coolly  radical  as  those  this  questioning  implied, 
should  be  resorted  to,  was  stagKcrinjj. 

"  Me  and  Sim  has  always  done  what  work  was  done."  he 
stammered.     "  It  hasn't  been  much," 

Miss  Vandr-rpocl  neither  assented  to  nor  dissented  from  this 
last  palpable  truth.  She  regarded  Buttle  with  searching  eyes. 
^ he  was  wondering  if  any  practical  ability  concealed  itself  be- 
hind his  dulness.  If  she  gave  him  work,  could  he  do  it?  If 
she  gave  the  whole  village  work,  was  it  too  far  gone  in  its 
""?^7*'''  stodgmcss  to  be  roused  to  carrying  it  out? 

1  here  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  now,"  she  said.  "  All 
that  can  be  done  in  the  village  should  be  done  here.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  villa<'ers  want  work— new  work.    Do  they?  " 

Work  New  work!  The  spark  of  life  in  her  steady  eyes 
actually  lighted  a  spark  in  the  being  of  Joe  Buttle.  Young 
ladies  m  villages— gentry— usually  visited  the  cottagers  a  bit 
It  they  were  well-meaning  young  women— left  good  books  and 
broth  or  jelly,  pottered  about  and  were  seen  at  church,  and 
p  aymg  croquet,  and  finally  married  and  removed  to  other 
places,  or  gradually  faded  year  by  year  into  respectable  spinster- 
hood.  And  this  one  comes  in,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes 
shows  that  she  knows  things  about  the  place  and  understands. 
A  man  might  then  take  it  for  granted  that  she  would  understand 
u  ^1"^  "*^  daringly  gathered  courage  to  say. 

rhey  want  any  work,  miss— that  they  are  sure  of  decent 
pay  tor — sure  of  it. 

She  did  understand.  And  she  did  not  treat  his  implication  as 
an  impertinence.  She  knew  it  was  not  intended  as  one,  and 
indeed,  she  saw  in  it  a  sort  of  earnest  of  a  possible  practica^ 
quality  in  Buttle  Such  work  as  the  Court  had  demanded  had 
remained  unpaid  for  with  quiet  persistence,  until  even  bills 
had  begun  to  lag  and  fall  off.  She  could  see  exactly  how  ft 
had  been  done,  and  comprehended  quite  clearly  a  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm m  the  presence  of  orders  from  the  Great  House. 

All  work  will  be  paid  for,"  she  said.     "  Each  week  the 

workmen  will  receive  their  wages.    They  may  be  sure.    I  will 
ne  responsible. 
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touchTS'ht  ChSd";;.'*!"  ^""'''  •"'  ^'  '^^'^  uncon.;ou,ly 

«omc  ry«,  **  o^an  e^ut,  lik^Jr  't°"K»'^^"'"«''  «'"  her  han.l- 

pie  of  the  land  Sd  br  ii^ed^o'do'  ""r"'  t'"'    '^^'"'^  P^- 
house.  or  cottaen   or  fll^lf     •    '^°  'V'''  """'^  "*  ^''c  manor 
'•  LI       ''"""K".  or  farms  require  to  have  dnm.  " 

How  did  she  think  that  out  ?  "  was  RuttlX     a     • 
places  such  as  Stornham    tUr!!!   u  "^"'cs  reflection.     In 

the  thing  she  had^^tTai/'^rac^^^^^^^^^^^  «^""^^'""' 

possession,  any  divertrence  f^om  TT-  '*'•'•  ^'""«  to  as  a 

and  bitterly  grumbled  over  An^ '"i^  ^  ^'"^'""^"^  '^""'^"'r 
^iivergence  in  th^  da?Z;h.  J"  P''"^-  '"'^"K''  ^^^"^  v^^ 
things,  and  hav  nfup  wo^^n /nT.r'^u"^  ^°  '^°"^«"  ^^' 
them.  The  law  had  been  so  W  fV^'"u'''''W'"«  J"^'^  ^^f 
see  justice  in  outsfder^  being  sen^  f„^"  '^''  "°/'"««^  '^^'^^ 
could  not  do  well  th"mSves  If  il'  f  1°  ^1  ^"•'^  ^'^'"y 
handsome  young  womT-evenKT'^u'^^^^'^'^  «»^'  ^»^'» 
America--tLt  f.TuTd  k^  wttas^nr  ^^'"^  ^^"^ 
be '':  [^  '  ""^-'-'^  -^  -d  OP^     <i  it  of  the  rough  table 

she  gfv'e  biTunh/r^'ca^u^sI'H  '""^  1°^  ^"^^^'^^  «  ^^e  outset. 

work' that  w^   ot  don?wa'3al^L"ri '^''■'^°"[-.    ^''^ 
and  draw  in  his  bre-tf       iT  K.  'T*^';.^""  oPC"  his  e>es, 

he  could  do  it-lif  it  V  as  to  h.  n'^  ?  be  allowed  to  do  it-i 

would  be  a  man  se'up7o    life'  'utX,  T^^  5'"  ^^'"^^  ^'^ 
ordered  it  to  be  done    h^wnnM  u  [**^ys>P  had  come  and 

had  gone  mad      C  this  n^K^  •'*''^,*^°"^''^  '^'  P"«^  thing 
hand    withTut  thHealt  fem.V    "^  "  ?"  ••"""'^^  *^''^^"  '"  ^  '^'^'"'r 

Can  you,"  she  said,   "undertake  to  aet  m.«   <  u 

vjllages    and  superintend  what  thev  1?  'if  .!Ju  -.  7  °'^" 
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t«gw  imd  «pCTid  part  of  their  wagn  nt  the  thop<,  «nd  you  who 
•re  a  Stornham  workman  will  earn  the  money  to  be  made  out 
of  a  rather  larKr  contract." 

Joe  Buttle  became  quite  hot.  If  you  have  brouKht  up  a 
family  for  years  on  the  proceeds  of  tuch  job*  as  driving  a  ten- 
penny  nail  in  here  or  there,  tinkering  a  hole  in  a  cottage  roof, 
kncKking  up  a  shelf  in  the  vicarage  kitchen,  and  mending  a 
panel  of  fence,  to  be  suddenly  confronted  with  a  propcwal  to 
engage  workmen  and  undertake  "  contracts  "  is  shortening  to 
the  breath  and  heating  to  the  blood. 

"  Miss,"  he  said,  "  we've  never  do.ie  big  jobs,  Sim  Soames 
an'  me.  P'raps  we're  not  up  to  it — but  it'd  be  a  fortune 
to  u«." 

She  was  looking  down  at  one  of  her  papers  and  making 
pencil  marks  on  it. 

"  You  did  some  work  last  year  on  a  little  house  at  Tidhurst, 
didn't  you  ?  "  she  said. 

To  think  of  her  knowing  that!  Yes,  the  unaccountable 
good  luck  had  actually  come  to  him  that  two  Tidhurst  car- 
penters, falling  ill  of  the  same  typhoid  at  the  same  time,  through 
living  side  by  side  in  the  same  order  of  unsanitary  cottage,  he 
and  Sim  had  been  given  their  work  to  finish,  and  had  done  their 
best. 

"  Yes,  miss,"  he  answered. 

*'  I  heard  that  when  I  was  inquiring  about  you.  I  drove 
over  to  Tidhurst  to  see  the  work,  and  it  was  very  sound  and 
well  done.  If  you  did  that,  I  can  at  least  trust  you  to  do 
something  at  the  Court  which  will  prove  to  me  what  you  are 
equal  to.    I  want  a  Stornham  man  to  undertake  this." 

"  No  Tidhurst  man,"  said  Joe  Buttle,  with  sudden  courage, 
*'  nor  yet  no  Bamhurst,  nor  yet  no  Yangford,  nor  Wratcham 
shall  do  it,  if  I  can  look  it  in  the  face.  It's  Stornham  work 
and  Stornham  had  ought  to  have  it.  It  gives  me  a  brace-up  to 
hear  of  it." 

The  tall  young  lady  laughed  beautifully  and  got  up. 

"  Come  to  the  Court  to-morrow  morning  at  ten,  and  we  will 
look  it  over  together,"  she  said.  "  Good-morning,  Buttle." 
And  she  went  away. 

In  the  taproom  of  The  Clock,  when  Joe  Buttle  dropped  in 
for  his  pot  of  beer,  he  found  Fox,  the  saddler,  and  Tread,  the 
blacksmith,  and  eac  -»f  them  fell  upon  the  others  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  story  to  tell.  The  new  young  lady  from 
the  Court  had  been  to  see  them,  too,  and  had  brought  to  each 
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Pu.  in  order.  ,„,!  aL,"  t"hrr.5'   c.,,  wLT^"'"  "■  ** 
piint  and  .pnnim.  ^'H""""  •  c«rt  wu  to  be  kivto  new 

if  .he"xp'e^,'e  r  '^^itJl'fr'  "f,'  '""V"'"'  "  ^'»'  " 

paid  (or.    Tha, "ny  WW"        *  *^°""  ""'''  "  «<"'"«  ">  >» 

money  somewhere!^  '  '"""'^  ~'"'"K  '"""?     There'. 

Tread  was  the  advanced  thinker  of  the  village      H..  h-^ 

Door  fh,L  k  /'.u-  'adyship  wasn't  born  with  a  backbone 
LrfatheTanT  ^"  "T  ""'^  ^^■^^'  ^"d  ^"  ladyship's  father  ?s 
S  ornham  JhouT.v"''  '"^  '^°''^^'  ^^"^'^  "^«"«-y  coming  into 
Lord  yi^l  this  new  nn.T  ^"'^M'^  ^'  P''^>-^^  ^h^  ^««I  vv'th. 
and  ;  Ko;d  ronJ  Th  .V  '''k''t°"'  ""^  ^^^  ^^^°"K  wrists 
-^.cuh-rchuckle  of  al^^^^^^  "  V  "'  W  "_wJth  a  little 
them  eyelashes  and   fh^lr,'*'  ^  ^'^   unnatural   with 

Before  the  „e«  twenty  four  hou,,  had  passed  a  still  more 
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unl«H)kn|.for  twf nt  had  takm  place.  Lonir  oumamlinu  hillt 
nail  httfn  pai«l,  and  in  •«  matter-of-fact  manner  •«  if  they  had 
not  Jxvn  «cnt  In  and  iRnored,  in  tome  cftiet  for  year*.  '  The 
•ettlcinrnt  of  Joe  Iluttle'i  account  «ent  him  to  hed  at  the  day'i 
end  almwt  lii:ht-hciided.  To  become  nuddcnly  the  poMwuor 
of  thirtv-«evrn  pound*,  fifteen  nnd  tenpence  halfpenny,  of 
which  all  hope  had  been  Imt  three  years  ago,  wa«  almost  too 
much  for  any  man.  Six  pound*,  eight  pounds,  ten  pounds, 
cimc  into  place*  a*  if  sovereign*  had  been  *ixpence*.  an»*  u'Hings 
farthing*.  More  than  one  cottage  woman,  at  the  sign,  of  the 
lio.irded  wraith  in  her  staring'  gmnlman's  hand,  gtilped  and 
l«-gan  to  cry.  If  they  had  had  it  before,  and  in  driblets,  it 
wi»uM  h.nvr  been  «pmt  long  *Ince;  ni»w,  in  a  lump,  it  meant 
shoes  and  petticoat*  and  ten  and  *ugar  in  temporary  abundance, 
and  the  *en*c  of  this  abundance  was  felt  to  he  entirely  due 
to  American  magic.  America  was,  in  fact,  greatly  lauded 
and  di'Ku**ed,  the  case  of  "Gaarge"  Lumsden  being  much 
quoted. 

CHAPTER   XXI 

KEDGERS 

The  work  at  Stomham  Court  went  on  steadily,  'Jk  .  h  with 
no  greater  rapidity  than  is  usually  achieved  by  rural  labourers. 
There  was,  however,  without  doubt,  a  certain  stimulus  in  the 
occasional  appearance  of  Miss  Vanderpoel,  who  almost  daily 
sauntered  round  the  place  to  look  on,  and  exchange  a  few  words 
wiffi  the  workmen.     When  they  saw   her  coming,   the  men, 
hastily  standing  up  to  touch  their  foreheads,  were  conscious  of 
a  slight  acceleration  of  being  which  was  not  quite  the  ordi- 
nary quickening  produced  by  the  presence  of  employers.    It  was, 
in  fact,  a  sensation  rather  pleasing  than  anxious.     Her  interest 
m  the  work  was.  upon  the  whole,  one  which  they  found  them- 
selves beginning  to  share.    The  unusualness  of  the  situation — a 
young  woman,  who  evidently  stood  for  many  things  and  powers 
desirable,  employing  labourers  and  seeming  to  know  what  she 
mtended  them  to  do — was  a  thing  not  easy  to  get  over,  or  be- 
come accustomed   to.     But  there  she  was,  as  easy  and  well- 
mannered  as  you  please— and  with  gentlefolks'  ways,  though, 
as  an  American,  such  finish  could  scarcely  be  expected  from 
her.     She  knew  each  man's  name,  it  was  revealed  gradually, 
and,  what  was  more,  knew  what  he  stood  for  in  the  village, 
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•ented.  though  perhant  thrv  ul,,  "?"'"  *,^'*'  •»«  'n>re. 
the  /act.  the  promii  thli7  l^  ^'T''?'  y*"'  '""v  •«'«ke  to 
night  ot  ^    ""•*  *^"'  d.»cour«Ked  dulnw.  h.d  long  lo,° 

colour  they  had  hnird  .pokcn  n?  u  hel    h  ''  *'"'  *^*'  '^"^  »"'  «^ 
wa.  drrprninK  an.l  fJxrVm  f, J       ,7    ''''/''Vr''''  'f^"'  town 

i.K.kcd  like  it"  vva/;h"i  &:ti^z:'i^U'  -r»"»« 

CIcHk  that  he  wa^,  .urc  o    lr     ShlTl  /"  ^'*  ^r''^  «  ''*''« 
the  face  uhen  ,he  talked    and  „  u"***'""  '"  '"""'  «  '"a"  '" 

h"  Inu«h  at  thin,;  ifer  I'te"  ^.d    '"^  '^'"  ""«  ''*  ^^^  h"^«i 

Jkihie^r  riTck'trtrrh^i"  '*'  -^^  -  -'--*  - 

to  hiaiM-lf.  at  lean    w-ara    fhV        •'''  «7'^«'-a  thinu  which 

«ith  hrr  ladyship  to  talk  tohZ  4  T  ^^"•'"n'X*'.  coming 
prrson  of  more  experience  than  m.Vh.'T'^  'u''  '''•'"  ^'"  ^^a*  « 
hi^  youth  he  had  Ln  an  under?,  n  "'''  ^"^^  ^"^^iiined.  In 
being  fond  of  hi,  uork   L     itmH  '  "u  '  «'^"  ^^^'''  »"<« 

"ften  Irarn.     H.  had  been  leorl^''r  '''""  V"''"  *^«^^^"<'" 
the  order,  of  an  impo,TnK  hTaV  '   J^^^^^^^^  "T  of  worker,  under 
a  "c  ence.     He  had^een  and  taken  ""^  '    ""^  "'"«"  '«^<^K<^  «« 
orchid  hou,e,.  oranjrerie"    Wnert    nT    ^  L"  ''''"  ''''*  ^""<^  '" 
full  of  wondrou,  t?Sl  nUn  r*  »S»^^^""^".  conservatories 

nian  like  himself,  uneducated  and  tl'  "  ""''cT  '^'y  ^^'  » 
acter,  to  advrnce  k, T  h !  i!  '"'^'""^  confidence  of  char- 

all-ndinjj  S  L^lener  had'"""  •  T?  •'"'^^^  ^^^^^  ^one.  The 
matched  him  re'Ve^enl  itZ^Z-  '"?  ^^'■\^«^^•^•  He  had 
given,  a,  an  underK  'no  onZr  "/  •"'T'-^'^K^.  ^ut  bein^ 
order,.  He  had  "S  hi^  iTnT'''  ''^  "^"^«  'h'''"  «bey 
himself  that  ohedien^iJf,..;;;  htrfki;!^'""'"^' 
Me  was  a  en       rmn     Af,   t-       "'''^*'>  ^age. 

talking  to  Miss  Vandrpod"  ''aTT^""^',  '"'"^'^  ''''^'  '" 
thing  that  could  hapwn  "o  n  fl  ''  '''*^^''?*•  Knew  every- 
Knew  it  all.  Had  a  Hb'erv  n(T v'  '  '"'^  °''  ^  ^^B«abi;. 
day.  Head  Rardene",  L'^  "^.^^  '  '"/  '"^''''^  i^""  "'^^t  an' 
The  old  Markis  useYto  SUnJ  fA^^^  ^^f  ^^"»^- 
talkmfj  to  him  by  the  hour      H  vn,.  J-I  ^"J^'^r'  ^"   K"'^^"' 
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didn't — well,  you  was  oil  the  place  before  you'd  time  to  look 
round.  Workfil  under  him  from  twenty  to  forty.  Then  he 
died  an'  the  new  one  that  came  in  had  new  ways.  He  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  most  of  us.  The  men  said  he  was  jealous  of 
Mr.  Timson." 

"  'I'hat  was  bad  for  you,  if  you  had  a  wife  and  children," 
Miss   V'anderpoel   said. 

"  Ei^'ht  of  us  to  feed,"  Kedgers  answered.  "A  man  with 
that  on  him  can't  wait,  miss.  I  had  to  take  the  first  place 
I  could  ^ret.  It  wasn't  a  good  one — poor  parsonage  with  a 
big  family  an'  not  room  on  the  place  for  the  vegetables  they 
wanted.  Cabbages,  an'  potatoes,  an'  beans,  an'  broccoli.  No 
time  nor  ground  for  flowers.  Used  to  seem  as  if  flowers  got 
to  be  a  kind  of  dream."  Kedgers  gave  vent  to  a  deprecatory 
half  laugh.  "  Me— I  was  fond  of  flowers.  I  wouldn't  have 
asked  no  better  than  to  live  among  'em.  Mr.  Timson  gave 
me  a  book  or  two  when  his  lordship  sent  him  .a  lot  of  new 
ones.  I've  bought  a  few  myself — though  I  suppose  I  couldn't 
afford  it." 

From  the  poor  parsonage  he  had  gone  to  a  market  gar- 
dener, and  had  evidently  liked  the  work  better,  hard  and  un- 
ceasing as  it  had  been,  because  he  had  been  among  flowers 
again.  Sudden  changes  from  forcing  houses  to  chill  outside 
dampness  had  resulted  in  rheumatism.  After  that  things  had 
gone  badly.  He  began  to  be  regarded  as  past  his  prime  of 
strength.  Lower  wages  and  labour  still  as  hard  as  ever, 
though  it  professed  to  be  lighter,  and  therefore  cheaper.  At 
last  the  big  neglected  gardens  of  Stornham. 

"  What  I'm  seeing,  miss,  all  the  time,  is  what  could  be 
done  with  'em.  Wonderful  it'd  be.  They  might  be  the 
show  of  the  county— if  we  had  Mr.  Timson  here." 

Miss  Vanderpoel,  standing  in  the  sunshine  on  the  broad 
weed-grown  pathway,  was  conscious  that  he  was  remotely 
moving.  His  flowers — his  flowers.  They  had  been  the  centre 
of  his  rudimentary  rural  being.  Each  man  or  woman  cared 
for  some  one  thing,  and  the  unfed  longing  for  it  left  the 
life  of  the  creature  a  thwarted  passion.  Kedgers,  yearning 
to  stir  the  earth  about  the  roots  of  blooming  things,  and 
doomed  to  broccoli  and  cabbage,  had  spent  his  y-irs  unfed. 
No  thing  is  a  small  thing.  Kedgers,  with  the  '  arth  under 
his  broad  finger  nails,  and  his  half  apologetic  Jsugh  being 
the  centre  of  his  own  world,  was  as  large  as  Mount  Cunstan, 
who   stood    thwarted    in    the  centre   of    his.      Cliancing — for 
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God  knon-s  what  mystery  of  reason     m  k    k 
havmK  power,  one  mitiht  oerh/n.    T^  ^'^  ^P""  °"^  °^  those 
Kedgcrs'.  '^"'  P"''«PS  set  in  order  a  world  like 

"In  the  course  c*    ...•^►v  v^^arc'         i 
sai'd,  "you  must  Mve  ica/^^r?'!  "^^^^  ^''^  T'^son."  she 

,  :'A  Rood  bit.  .r,  Ja^'lio,  bif''^'^'"  ^r""  ^™- 
I  hadn't  ha-  ca'  '  -r  rV  l  i  admitted  Kedgers.  "If 
it  with  my  eyes  s.^ut;  b^Aid^'^  "If^'^  K^ne  on  doing 
«et  on  it  as  well  as  his  he^d  An'  ''•  ""'""'^  ^^^^^^  ^^'^^ 
wasn't  even  second  or  third  under  h""""!  ^"'  '"  ^'^-  «"t  I 
lot.  He  would  have  thouX  1  ^"""^  N"'"  ""'^  «"^  o^  a 
told  him  I'd  got  to  knowa  InL  J  J"*".  ^"  '"^P'"^J^"f  '"^  I'd 
had  some  bits'of  ide^  Jmy'own  ''''  ''  '''''  ''  ''-— d 

you  wan\7'  MtsTa"ndTrSsaTdtnt?t"'  f"'-.  ^°"'^  ^^^^  «» 
the  place  should  be,  no  doubt  "       ''"'^^'^^'y'     ^o"  know  what 

grow  here.     There's  sif..,f.W  5  treated,  anything  would 

for  things  that  want    tanTsouth"arn7c7'  '"^      '^''^"^^  ^'^"^e 
Rrow  without  the  wa  mth  of  'em  ^  \v  ,7 't^'"^^  ^^*^  ^^°"'t 
niany  a  day  when  I  waTlow  down  '       '"'    •  ^^  Eone  aoout 
'T.yself  up  to  being  cheerful  by  jusrolinn^''  T^  '"^  ''■^'^'^ 
things   and   what   they'd     ookl.t^Tr^  ''^'''  ^  '^""^^  P"t 
Krow  them  in  masses  from  June   obril!.^.'""'' 1."°^''    ^   ^""'^ 
>ng  excted.  like  a  war  horse  scenH^-K^     ^'  ^^^  b^^""^" 
forgot    himself.     "  The    Sm    r  "^  '''"''  t''"'"  ^^^r,  and 
whether  you've  ever  seen  one    n^S'TrT"-^    ^.°?'^    '^""^^ 
most  take  your  breath  away     Tfiu         k^°"  *^"^'  '^'^  ^I' 
feet  high  and  more,  andTas  a  RnJ^rT  '^^'  ^""^^^  ^^^Ive 
trumpet,  and  the  scent  pau'woTof.v'  '  \^^«^^now-white 
yards.     There's  a  place  wher!   T         ^J  '°  *^^^  '^  floats  for 

you'd  come  on  them  sudden   Ld  Wd  %'l  '['"^  ^°  ^^at 
he  true."  "'  ^°  you  d  thmk  they  couldn't 

V^d^r^el.^' «'?'}  ttn^erten'th^^^^T^'^- ''  ^^'^'   ^^- 

Kedgers'  low.  deprecatorv  rhr  M       "T^-  '""^^  ''^^  them." 

"Perhaps  I'm  go'ng    ^ f ast  "  he "1?  ''"V  ^^^""^  ^S^'"' 

a  good  bu  of  expense  to  do  it  miss    V"^".  l^'.,  ^^^^^   '^^^ 

Then  Miss  Vanderpoel  made     ^nd    K^°''^^"-. 
pest  matter-of-fact  manner    too^t he  .^'.r'*^'  ''  '"  '^'  '^^- 
^hr^^ours  later,  all  Sto^nhl^it rharhe'Tl  ^''¥^.^' 
-St  a.tuund.ng  part  of  the  remark  was  that'  rta^'utteTeJ 
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as  if  there  was  nothing  in  it  which  was  not  the  absolutely 
natural  outcome  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

"  Expense  which  is  proper  and  necessary  need  not  be  con- 
sidered," she  said.  "  Regular  accounts  will  be  kept  and  super- 
vised, but  you  can  have  all  that  is  required." 

Then  it  appeared  that  Kedgers  almost  became  pale.  Being 
a  foreigner,  perhaps  she  did  not  know  how  much  she  was 
implying'  when  she  said  such  a  thing  to  a  man  who  had  never 
held  a  place  like  Timson's. 

*'  Miss,"  he  hesitated,  even  shamefacedly,  because  to  sug- 
gest to  such  a  fine-mannered,  calm  vm-ng  lady  that  she  might 
be  ignorant,  seemed  perilously  near  impertinence.  "  Miss, 
did  you  mean  you  .vanted  only  the  Lilium  Giganteum,  or — or 
other  things,  as  well." 

••  I  should  like  to  sec,"  she  answered  him,  "  all  that  you 
see.  I  should  like  to  hear  more  of  it  all,  when  we  have  time 
to  talk  it  over.  I  understand  we  should  need  time  to  discuss 
plans."  . 

The  quiet  way  she  went  onl  Seemmg  to  believe  m  him, 
almost  as  if  he  was  Mr.  Timson.  The  old  feeling,  born  and 
fostered  by  the  great  head  garc!  ner's  rule,  reasserted  itself. 

"  It  means  more  to  work — and  someone  over  them,  miss," 
he  said.     "  If— if  you  had  a  man  like  Mr.  Timson— — " 

"  You  have  not  forgotten  what  you  learned.  With  men 
enough  under  you  it  can  be  put  into  practice." 

"You  mean  you'd  trust  me,  miss — same  as  if  I  was  Mr. 
Timson?"  ,  ,.,     ^. 

"  Yes.  If  you  ever  feel  the  need  of  a  man  like  Timson,  no 
doubt  we  can  find  one.  But  you  will  not.  You  love  the  work 
too  much." 

Then  still  standing  in  the  sunshine,  on  the  weed-grown 
path,  she  continued  to  talk  to  him.  It  revealed  itself  that 
she  understood  a  good  deal.  As  he  was  to  assume  heavier 
responsibilities,  he  was  to  receive  higher  wages.  It  was  his 
experience  which  was  to  be  considered,  not  his  years.  This 
was  a  new  point  of  view.  The  mere  propeller  of  wheel- 
barrows and  digger  of  the  soil— particularly  after  having 
been  attacked  by  rheumatism — depreciates  in  value  after  youth 
is  past.  Kedgers  knew  that  a  Mr.  Timson,  with  a  regiment 
of  under  gardeners,  and  daily  increasing  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession, could  continue  to  direct,  though  years  rolled  by.  But 
to  such  fortune  he  had  not  dared  to  aspire. 

One  of  the  lodges  might  be  put  in  order  for  him  to  live 
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pght^'av'^  .nlUmrnts^a^"^^^^^^^^^        ""'  '"  °^d"'  ^oo;    he 
books,^to__consult       Ke/,err brat'^S"  ""^  °^  ^'=  "-" 

than  once/ ''vouSh^kTtw^ufdTl^^^  t^  ^'^   -« 

second    or    third    under   Mr^-       "^'  '>'^^-     '  wasn't  even 

shouldnWl  never  Jolt  a^chanTrofV"--'\^    ^^^    '^   « 
just  mad  about  it.     T'afnf  o^^    r  °.-  '^^^fning  things.    I   was 

alLas  if  they  Ve'c  myT^n  I'ild";?  n^-^'^^^v'  '^"^      '^" 
con.feras    herbaceous  borders  that  bLm"^  *"    bred-shrubs, 
word  I   what  you  can  do  with  iust  dlT  '"  ^"^«^«'°"-     My 
an'  acquilegia  an'  Poppies    eveivLStirrr 
grow  ,n  any  cottage  garden    an'  Lh^  •^''''  '^'"''  '^'^''^^ 
m.ss-why,  Mr.  T^nsfn  had  them  in    Vu    ^""""'^-    ^oses, 
an    clambering  over  trees  and  tZh"  ''^'^^^^^-an'  carpets-1 
an'  torrents-just  know  the?r  wrs^l"?  7"  V"^  '"  ^^eets 
they'll  grow  in  a  riot.     But  .W^  x'^''^^  ^^^^  ^ant.  an' 

rose  is  a  gross  feed  r.     Feed  I  SoTd   ^."'^•ng--feeding:     A 
him    an'  he'll  cover  a  housetop  ^n' "JivtZ"' tw  '  Kr^^'^-  °^" 

awa;rv1ld^^;d"^^^^^^^^^^^    S?b^r*"'^'  ^^^^^^  -ved 

or  four  yards'  distance  he  s^onneH  1  a''^'  '•'  ''■"^-     ^t  three 
touch  his  cap  again.  ^^^^  ^^'  ^"''"'"g.  came  back  to 

"Vou  understand,  miss,"  he  said     "T 
oyh.rd  under  Mr.  T.W  ^^^<'-„„,  'j^^?:?,^ -"  «o„d 

b«;j«%r,„'°  'L'r^/„f  „M,-.  Vanderpoel.   "  fi  J 

'ngs    and  next  because  of  Timson." 

CHAPTER   XXII 
ONE  OF  MR.  VANDERPOEL'S  LETTERS 

Mr  Germen,   the  secrpfarrr  «f  *u 

■"  arranging  the  neat  Ss^f  tttt  8™*  M---  Vanderfoel, 
entrance  to  h(s  private  r«,m  etch  JL''""°P'  '"  ^'"  '^^'^^'^ 
«ch  should  be  placed,  unSo„d  thaT,!;^'  ''"°""'"«  "''«=« 
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demanding  eyes,  and  a  thick  black  plait  of  hair  swinging 
between  her  straight,  rather  thin,  shoulders.  Between  other 
financial  potentates  and  their  little  girls,  Mr.  Gcnncn  knew 
that  the  oddly  confidential  relation  which  existed  between 
these  two  was  unusual.  Her  schoolgirl  letters,  it  had  been 
understood,  should  be  given  the  first  place  on  the  stacks  of 
envelopes  each  incoming  ocean  steamer  brought  in  its  mail 
bags.  Since  the  beginning  of  her  visit  to  her  sister,  Lady 
Anstruthers,  the  exact  dates  of  mail  steamers  seemed  to  be  of 
increased  importance.  Miss  Vanderpoel  evidently  found  much 
to  write  about.  Each  steamer  brought  a  full-looking  envelope 
to  be  placed  in  a  prominent  position. 

On  a  hot  morning  in  the  early  summer  Mr.  Germen  found 
two  or  three — two  of  them  of  larger  size  and  seeming  to 
contain  business  papers.  These  he  placed  where  they  would 
be  -^"tn  at  once.  Mr.  Vanderpoel  was  a  little  later  than  usual 
in  his  arrival.  At  this  season  he  came  from  his  place  in  the 
country,  and  before  leaving  it  this  morning  he  had  been  talk 
ing  to  his  wife,  whom  he  found  rather  disturbed  by  a  chance 
encounter  with  a  young  woman  who  had  returned  to  visit 
her  mother  after  a  year  spent  in  England  with  her  English 
husband.  This  young  woman,  now  Lady  Bowen,  once  Milly 
Jones,  had  been  one  of  the  amusing  marvels  of  New  York. 
A  girl  neither  rich  nor  so  endowed  by  nature  as  to  be  able 
to  press  upon  the  world  ary  special  claim  to  consideration 
as  a  beauty,  her  enterprise,  and  the  daring  of  her  tactics,  had 
been  the  delight  of  many  a  satiric  onlooker.  In  her  school- 
days she  had  ingenuously  mapped  out  her  future  career.  Other 
American  girls  married  men  with  titles,  and  she  intended  to 
do  the  same  thing.  The  other  little  girls  laughed,  but  they 
liked  to  hear  her  talk.  All  information  regarding  such  unions 
as  was  to  be  found  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  she  col- 
lected and  studiously  read — sometimes  aloud  to  her  compan- 
ions. Social  paragraphs  about  royalties,  dukes  and  duchesses, 
lords  and  ladies,  court  balls  and  glittering  functions,  she  de- 
voured and  learned  by  heart.  An  abominably  vulgar  little 
person,  she  was  an  interestingly  pertinacious  creature,  and 
wrought  night  and  day  at  acquiring  an  air  of  fashionable 
elegance,  at  first  naturally  laying  it  on  in  such  manner  as 
suggested  that  it  should  be  scraped  off  with  a  knife,  but  with 
experience  gaining  a  certain  specious  knowledge  of  forms. 
How  the  over-mature  child  at  school  had  assimilated  her 
uncanny  young  worldliness,  it  would  have  been  less  difficult 
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^^"^l/ofTii^C:-  ^^^-  I-  nu^erou.     The 
noon  teas,  the  gossip  of  the  hour      Lt^'  't  '^"""  ""^  «^'"" 
saw  the   mdiscretion   of  her  S  Idish    ^l'''  '"^  ^^'''^  »he 
that  ,t  mfght   easily   be  do  rimental   to   h     ''''  k'"'^    ''^^^''^^ 
-sa.d  no  more  of  her  plans  for  her  L       "  ^ ^'''°"^-     She 
astute  tone  of  carelessly  treating"./      -'l  '".'^  '^^^"  '^^  ^^e 
past      But    no    titled    fore  ener    ann  '   ''J^'  ^"  ^"'«^^  ''«'<^ 
xv.thout   setting   her  smaH  Tut   hn  •''"■'I-,  "P""    ^^«    '^"^'^'O" 
Her  lack  of  wealth  and  assured  nn'T"''^''  .'^"'"   «^  ^"^k- 
rather  hopeless.     She   vvas   no     ofTh'e     I  '"'^?  !^"  ^'»"^^'°" 
vyomen  whose  parents'  gorgeous  estahH-.''  "^  i"^'^^  >"""g 
t-ons  to  wandering  persons  of  ranr^hT'u  "^"'"^  '''"'•^^ 
m  a  flat,  and  gave  rather  L.h^    ^^'  ^"^  ^"  "'"^'i"  lived 
/or  such  more  bXnt  htpifatvfas'  177;"   ^?^  '"•  -^"- 
calling  and   recalling  obliged     h'ir  0  ^"'^  Pertinacious 

could   not   decently   be  left  Jhn,    ^"^"^'"/^"^es  to  feel   they 
anxious  mother  had  worked  h^rd  '  Th'  I'      ^'^''">^   ^"^   ^^ 
?/  wnting  a  note,  or  sending  a  ChnJm.Tr!  "°  "PPo^tunity 
>cal  funeral  wreath.     By  dailv   foil  f  ^    u'^^''^'  P'  ^"  ^^«"«m- 
of  casualness  of  mann  r^r  Ihts   2'^'  ''"'^.^^'^  •^"^""K 
the  edge  of  the  precipice  of  soct    oK  •  ^  "'^"''^'^  ^"  ^''"K  to 
a  lesser  degree  of  assiduity    or  a  erer"'  '"^^  ^'^^^  ^^P^hs 
have  plunged   them.      Onci-^^arlv   in    yn"'"'^'""'^'  ^""''^ 
her  ever-ready  chatter  and  ^  su^erfi.'  ?  ^•\''''^'''    ^^'^^^ 
novelty,  it  had  seemed   for  a  shorT  W        .k''"^,'''"^^^  '''"'  » 
glancmg  towards  her      A  vrnm!^         ^x  .^''^^  ^"^^^  "^'ght  be 

Bohemian  tastes  me^her  at'a  studHan^^  ^"7"  ^'^'^  '"^  °f 
smartness  of  her  dress  and  ff..    i       ^"''^'  ^"^'  "^'sled  by  the 
careless  Prosperity   b^gan  to  pViTf  '"'^""^  ^^"'^^  «^r  of 
a  few  weeks  all  Lr  fSest  frTt        "''''^  '°"^^  *°  '>^r.     For 
credit  war,  strained  to  ty  new  oneTVK°'"«  ^^^'^"^         -"d 
^vith   fresh    flowers   and   leverTl    n.       ^u^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^orned 
cushions  appeared  at  "he  littete"      T^uT  ^"'^    P^^^   ^^^e 
a  more   festive  air.      Desi  ab t  neo;i.''     ^      '^'"  '°  ^^^"'"'^ 
to  the  teas  at  long  intervals  and  7    '  u^"".  "^'"^  ordinarily 
or  sometimes   rebellious   amial^-Htv?"^''  'j'""'^"^  '"^'^^^'i 
brought  firmly  to  the  for^      M-n^V  ^^^^   drummed    up   and 
fnd  fluffy  thrlughr^Jr^-^^^^^^^  '0  look  pink 

Jaugh  was  heard  inceLntIv  In^l  '^  "^T"'-  ^''  ^^in  little 
were  good-tempered.  SS  {TL^^^^  ^^f  ^  '^  they 
''  ^^  really  would  come  to  sn'm^fK  1        «     ^Pitcful,  wondered 

young  foreigner  suddenly  Vft^et^Vork"'  \'''^  T-''     ^he 

i^ew  York,  making  his  adieus 
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with  entire  lightness.  There  was  the  end  of  it.  He  had 
heard  somcthinR  about  lack  of  income  and  uncertainty  of 
credit,  which  had  suggested  to  him  that  discretion  was  the 
better  part  of  valour.  He  married  later  a  young  lady  in  the 
West,  whose  father  was  a  solid  person. 

Less  astute  young  women,  under  the  circumstances,  would 
have  allow -d  themselves  a  week  or  so  of  headache  or  inHu- 
enza,  but  Milly  did  not.     She  made  calls  in  the  new  frocks, 
and  with  such  persistent  spirit  that  she  flshcd  forth  from  the 
depths  of   Indifferent  hospitality  two  or  three  excellent   invi- 
tations.    She   ,vore  her  freshest  pink  frock,  and  an  amazmgly 
clevtf   little   Parisian   diamond   crescent   in    her   hair,   at   the 
huge  Monson  ball  at  Delmonico's,  and  it  was  recorded  that 
it  was  on  that  glittering  occasion  that  her  "  Uncle  James 
was  first  brought  upon  the  scene.     He  was  only  mentioned 
lightly  at  first.    It  was  to  Milly's  credit  that  he  was  not  made 
too  much  of.     He  was  casually  touched  upon  as  a  very  rich 
uncle,   who   lived    in   Dakota,   and   had   actually   lived    there 
since  his  youth,  letting  his  few  relations  know  nothing  of  him. 
He  had  been  rather  a  black  sheep  as  a  boy,  but  Milly's  mother 
had  liked  him,  and,  when  he  had  run  away  from  New  York, 
he  had  told  her  what  he  was  going  to  do,  and  had  kissed  her 
when  she  cried,  and  had  taken  her  daugerreotype  with  him.   Now 
he  had  written,  and  it  turned  out  that  he  was  enormously 
rich,  and  was  interested  in  Milly.     From  that  time  Uncle 
James  formed   an  atmosphere.     He  did  not  appear  in  New 
York,  but  Milly  spent  the  next  season  in  London,  and  the 
Monsons,  being  at  Hurlingham  one  day,  had  her  pointed  out 
to  them  as  a  new  American  girl,  who  was  the  idol  of  a  mil- 
lionaire uncle.     She  was  not  living  in  an  ultra  fashionable 
quarter,  or  with  ultra  fashionable  people,  but  she  was,  on  all 
occasions,   they  heard,  beautifully  dressed  and  beautifully--if 
a  little  heavily — hung  with  gauds  and  gems,  her  rings  being 
said  to  be  quite  amazing  and  suggesting  an  impassicned  lav- 
ishness  on   the  part  of   Uncle  James.     London,   having  be- 
come inured  to  American  marvels— M'Uy's  bit  of  it— accepted 
and  enjoyed  Uncle  James  and  all  the  sumptuous  attributes  of 
his  Dakota. 

English  people  would  swallow  anything  sometimes,  Mrs. 
Monson  commented  sagely,  and  yet  sometimes  they  stared 
and  evidently  thought  you  were  lying  about  the  simplest  things. 
Milly's  corner  of  Soutii  Kensington  had  gulped  down  the 
Dakota  uncle.     Her  managing  in  this  way,  if  there  was  no 
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contrived  ,„  get  ?  ZnhTrVjJ/    °°,''  ^'  ^^  """^  '•"  !••<' 
wore  thm  >vi,h  'uch  .„  ,°r  ^  I'/T''  "\'"«'  '"  »■"'•    Sh. 

monci  crescent.     It  uas  \rillv'.  «.       ^^7   .'!*''^  Pansian  d-a- 

Bovven  was  reccivern  c  min  New  Y ''T  "' .'^  ^'■'"  ^^^''"^ 
suppressed  shrieks  of  dee  tLdK  ^"'^  ^"■^■'"  with  little 
!"«•  and  to  realise  soquick  V  rh,^'!;  '"  '''^P  "^  '^"  '•'  ^''n 
The  baronetcy  was  a  rec  nt  one  and  T^'^  ""^  ^''"  '"■«'^- 
trade.  Sir  Arthur  was  not  a  rth  nf  "°f  unconnected  with 
believed  in  Uncle  James  T?  hL  V?'"'  ^"^\  'l^^  '^  ^'^^^<^^  out. 
painted.  AMIy  was  de;er  enou.h  tTk^"^  t''"  '"  '""^  ^^"^^ 
«as.  uhen  all  was  said  and  don^  ^'l^   ^'^   ^"'"-      ^he 

"f"  title,  her  servants  and  rt  .'  ?'  °'  '^'  American  women 
"my  lady."  an^w^h'tr^' ^p  dfj^jf !  ^'^''^-^  '-^  - 
uas  most  useful,  and  hereiTTJ  •  ^P''?P^''''»'"f?  "hat 
required,  she  wa  a  verv  sm^?^^  assumption  of  possessing  all 
herself  with  an  EngI2  ace  ^  ""ITf  '"r"^"^'  ^^'  P^^'^^d 
an  KnKlish.manner.  and  in  ce«:^^^^^  vocabulary,   and 

impressive.  ""^'"  ^"■<^^«  ^^as  felt  to  be  most 

luc^m:;LlVBTwer"sTetfh"""^^    F^  ^-^-Poel 
ones,  who  in  the  pas?'had  ^iven  ,  °"-    °^.  '^"  ^^^  '''"'% 

Jones  for  her  girlhood's  sake  F  .?  '^S^^^'""^'  ^^^^t  to  Aliu; 
a  small  group%f  heterswas  fl  °"'';' u^'^'"^  gathered 
the  nice  woman  entered  'nd^l/S'"^'-  ^'"^'y  ^«  '^  "hen 
across  the  room.  It  wiuld  nn7  K  "^''«^S°^  '^^'•'  ^^e  swept 
to  see  and  greet  at  on  e  ?he  w?fe  ofLur  ^v'  ^^^'"^  ^°  ^^'^ 
would  count  anywhere  even^n  r  o  5  '"  Vanderpoel.  She 
to  connect  one's  self  with      Sh.  V,  .1'^°';  ''\'  ''  '''^'  "°t  ^^^X 

there  were  almostis  ma'ny  d  fficuft  es^'t  ^'^^«--^^h?' 
London  by  the  wifp  nf  ^J   ".""^-uines  to   be  surmounted   in 

been  to  be\v:rc:m:  NerVoTbv^'^T^^ -^^  ^^"^  ^^^ 
or  place.  It  was  well  to  hL,:  c  I-  ^'•''^  ''^^^^ont  money 
formation   to  offerTn  on.'«  c      somethmg  in  the  way  of  in- 

I  -u  M..  VVor,h;„g,„„  a,  ,he  E^bassrind^heTald'sS 
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had  buried  herself  in  the  country.  But  I  think  she  must 
have  run  up  to  town  quietly  for  shopping.  I  saw  her  one  day 
in  Fiaadilly,  and  I  was  almost  sure  Lady  Anstruthcrs  wa» 
with  her  in  the  carrianc — almost  sure." 

Mrs.   V'andcrpoel's  heart  quickened   its  beat. 

*'  You  were  so  youny  when  she  married,"  she  said.  "  I 
daresay  you  have  foyotten  her  face." 

"Oh.  no!"  Milly  protested  efifuslvcly.  "I  remember  her 
quite  wel..  She  was  so  pretty  and  pink  and  happy-looking, 
and  her  hair  curled  naturally.  I  used  to  pray  every  night 
that  when  I  grew  up  I  might  have  hair  and  a  complexion  like 
hers." 

Mrs.  Vandcrpoel's  kind,  maternal  face  fell. 

"  And  you  were  not  sure  you  recognised  her?  Well,  I 
suppose  twelve  years  docs  make  a  difference,"  her  voice  drag- 
ging a  little. 

Milly  saw  that  she  had  made  a  blunder.  The  fact  was  she 
had  not  even  guessed  at  Rosy's  identity  until  long  after  the 
carriage  had  passed  her. 

"  Oh,  you  see,"  she  hesitated,  "  their  carriage  was  not  near 
me,  and  I  was  not  expecting  to  see  them.  And  perhaps  she 
looked  a  little  delicate.     I  heard  she  had  been  rather  delicate. 

She  felt  she  was  floundering,  and  bravely  floundered  away 
from  the  subject.  She  plunged  into  talk  of  Betty  and  people  s 
anxiety  to  sec  her,  and  the  fact  that  the  society  columns  were 
already  faintly  heralding  her.  She  would  surely  come  soon 
to  town.  It  was  too  late  for  the  first  Drawing-room  this 
year.  When  did  Mrs.  Vandcrpocl  think  she  would  be  pre- 
sented? Would  Lady  Anstruthers  present  her?  Mrs.  Van- 
dcrpocl could  not  bring  her  back  to  Rosy,  and  the  nature  of 
the  change  which  had  made  it  difficult  to  recognise  her. 

The  result  of  this  chance  encounter  was  that  she  did  not 
sleep  very  well,  and  the  next  morning  talked  anxiously  to 
her  husband. 

"What  I  could  see,  Reuben,  was  that  Milly  Bowen  had 
not  known  her  at  all,  even  when  she  saw  her  in  the  carriage 
with  Betty.  She  couldn't  have  changed  as  much  as  that,  if 
she  had  been  taken  care  of,  and  happy." 

Her  affection  and  admiration  for  her  husband  were  such 
as  made  the  task  of  soothing  her  a  comparatively  simple  thing. 
The  instinct  of  tenderness  for  the  mate  his  youth  had  chosen 
was  an  unchangeable  one  in  Reuben  Vanderpoel.  He  was  not 
a  primitive  man,  hut  in  this  he  was  as  unquestioningly  sim- 
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p!e  as  if  he  had   been  .  kindly   New   England   farmer      U. 
had  outgrown  h  s  w  fp  hut  K.  k-  i    i      *'"f '"""   larmer.     He 

so  happy  at  having  her  w'th  me  !^  ^^'  '""'''"'    '  *™ 

To   reread   just   these  simple   thinire  cau^A    fK.  » 
of  thmgs  not  comfortably  noVma     rmeirrvvav      m/:^  v'°" 

ness  this,  as  the  esfaJjc  •!!!•?  j        j  V^  ",°"^  ""^  '^  ^^^  bus - 
good  business ''  '"'"^'^'  '"'^  '^^  ^^^  '^  R^^y's-     It's 

Vc^J^^r  St^^a^^g,!?'   ^^^"^"   ^°  ^-  ^-h-  ^"   New 

"  The  things  I  am  beginning  to  do.  it  would  be  impossible 
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ic-  me  to  rrnist  doing;,  and  it  would  certainly  be  impo«iblp 
for  you.  The  thing  I  am  seeing  I  have  never  seen,  at  ilc)^ 
hand,  befo.e,  though  I  have  taken  in  somethini;  almost  it* 
parallel  a»  part  of  certain  picture«quene»«  of  scene*  in  other 
countries.  Hut  I  am  living  with  this  and  also,  throutflt  rela- 
tionship to  Rosy,  I,  in  a  measure,  belong  to  it,  and  it  bHonas 
to  mc.  V'oii  .ind  I  may  have  often  seen  in  Amrriian  vill.i;:ri 
crudeness,  incompleteness,  lack  of  comf  rt.  and  the  composi- 
tion  of  a  picture,  a  rough  ugliness  the  result  of  h.iHte  and  un- 
settled life  which  stays  nowhere  long,  but  packs  up  its  ^.'ontls 
and  chattels  and  wanders  farther  afield  in  search  of  something 
better  or  worse,  in  any  case  in  search  of  change,  but  we  have 
never  seen  ripe,  gradual  falling  to  ruin  of  what  generations 
aco  was  beautiful.  To  me  it  is  wonderful  and  tmgic  and 
touching.  If  you  could  see  the  Court,  if  you  could  see  the 
village,  if  you  could  see  the  church,  if  you  could  sec  the  peo- 
ple, all  quietly  disintegrating,  and  so  dearly  perfect  in  their 
way  that  if  one  knew  absolutely  that  nothing  could  be  done 
to  save  them,  one  '•ould  only  stand  still  and  catch  one's  breath 
and  burst  into  tea  v  The  church  has  stood  since  the  Con- 
quest, and,  as  it  sull  stands,  grey  and  fine,  with  its  mass  of 
square  tower,  and  despite  the  state  of  its  roof,  is  not  yet 
given  wholly  to  the  winds  and  weather,  it  will,  no  doubt,  stand 
a  few  centuries  longer.  The  Court,  however,  cannot  long 
remain  a  possible  habitation,  if  it  is  not  given  a  new  lease 
of  life.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  will  crumble  to-morrow,  or 
the  day  after,  but  we  should  not  think  it  habitable  now.  even 
while  we  should  admit  that  nothing  could  be  more  delightful 
to  look  at.  The  cottages  in  the  village  are  already,  many  of 
them,  amazing,  when  regarded  as  the  dwellings  of  human 
beings.  How  long  ago  the  cottagers  gave  up  expecting  that 
anything  in  particular  would  be  done  for  them,  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  impressed  by  the  fact  that  they  are  an  unex- 
pecting  people.  Their  calm  non-expectancy  fills  me  with 
interest.  Only  centuries  of  waiting  for  their  superiors  in 
rank  to  do  things  for  them,  and  the  slow  formation  of  the 
habit  of  realising  that  not  to  submit  to  disappointment  was 
no  use,  couM  have  produced  the  almost  serenity  of  their 
attitude.  It  is  all  very  well  for  newborn  republican  nations 
— meaning  my  native  land — to  sniff  srternly  and  say  that 
such  a  state  of  affairs  is  an  insult  to  the  spirit  of  the  race. 
Perhaps  it  is  now,  but  it  was  not  apparently  centuries  ago, 
which  was  when  it  ail  began  and  when  '  Man  *  and  the  '  Race ' 
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an;  carl.rr.  in  the  day,  o?  thr  r/.^*^  "^^ ''-«'»<: rt  an.l  Canute, 
fully,  to  alU.y  ehemX  to  be  b."tM'^'",  *'"' ^'  "^^''  ''-'•^ 
"•  HHlcrr  u|„N.  a,  natural  offer.n.l  ^'  ''""  '^■"^'•'  *'"^'"^c«| 

remnant  of  the  ancient  idea      L      I    -  "'""'•^'"•f  *.tte„„.,fed 
"'th  a'l.l  understand      Whrn   I       "  "  '"''••'  '  ''«ve  to  .leal 
Uofn.todo.  uith  th    aid  of  :.:,r   '"^^^  ^  '.'V''^  ^'"■"^-  »  ''" 
approval,  the  people  will  bTfr^T^Tl^l^t '•'',•  '^.'  ''='^-  >""^ 
W'll  privately  suspect  I  am  m,  I     r.      T."^  '*'•'"•'  "^  '"<••     Thev 

;'"'.-t^ly  tha;  an' Amer  an  Lul  bi"'  ?'"'  "'"  ^^^^  «^  ^'^ 
frava^jant  and  flighty  mind  S  ?rnK  ^^"^  ""rmsonmu'lv  ex- 
.n  remote  prace  throSh.k  "f  "l  ''"V"^'  '""»-'  ^'"'"hored 
regard,  America  a,  al^ t '^  ^,:.^  r^^,^:;;'/^-;'--.  «till 
Ko>y  was  their  one  American  In.l  yV"  «'  "''«I  rumour, 
v-ev.  so  soon  that  she  hTd  not  'time  to  Lt ''''''' f'^  .^^""'  ^''^'> 
,^on  I  am  asking  myself  hoWScuiror'h"'  '"^'T  ''"''^"- 
^  to  quite  understand  these  neonU    J S  ,  """P''*'  ''  "''I 

stand   me.      I    Kreatlv   do.  L  T  k  ?"*^  *°  '"^'''^  ^^em  under- 
layers  and  layer'oV  LntuWe,  mus?T/f"T'^-      '-^>"^   -^ 
rou-  through.     They  look  sir th.i''  ^'T  ''''y  ^"  l^^f- 
arc  not  simple,  but  reanj    hTy  are  no/V.''^"'^^^  ^''"^  ^^ey 
.has  been  the  point  of  view  of  rh.T  rT'^""  P"'"*  ^^  view 
hundred  years  that  an  Z^ricLt  f"?'"'^  ^"''^"^  ^^  "^^ny 
no  more  than  a  triflL  an  u?v  ^  f    °K  Tf ^'  ^^'^'^  l'^''  had 
may  find  its  thews  and  ..'n       ^  u   "^i  *  ^^'^  ^°  ^"rt"  'tself  in 
^Vhen  I  walk  d^rn    he  W  Csttt  T  '""^^'^"'  °^  ^'^  '-o.' 
and  figures,  stolidly,  at  S   '  wL  T '''P."^"^  ^'"^"^^s. 
.and  remotely.  Americ.  ,  JhoTgh  I  am'  /h  ""f  '^  V^^^'  ^ak'uei; 
'er    ladyship's    bloo,'    anS    that    hVr    1  ^fV^'' }  ^"^  ^^ 
though  she  is-has  tl,e  claim  on  them     *  k".^>'^*"P- American 
he  son  of  the  owner  of  the  land     .rl  •   ^T^  '^'  ""^^^'^  ^^ 
I  have  a  shadowy  sort  o{rJnf'~7-^  '".*''^'"  a  feeling  that 
-th   regard   to   thdr'b°ad"oo  rinS  ba]'%"'^°'^  ^^'"«'  -^ 
hroken  palings,  and  damp  fl^^fn  ^1  •        *^'l"""'^y^.   to   their 
forts,  a  sort  of  respon^bilitr    Th.    •""  u^'^Tl  ^"^  ^'^<^°'"- 
you--  u,t  you.  father-w  rundJrJtani'  "''"''t  ^'^'"S'  «"d 

jctually  like  it.  I  mighrnot  Hke  7f  l"''  '  '"  ^  ^^^  ^^at  I 
hemg  myself,  I  bve  it.  The  e  is  sol^h-'"'  ^"^^  ^°^y'  ^^^ 
which  moves  me.  something  patriarchal  in  ii 

"  ^^  ^t  an  abounding  and  arrogant  delight  in  power  which 
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makn  It  appetl  to  me.  or  i«  it  noniethinK  better  ?  To  frel  lh«t 
every  man  on  the  land,  every  woman,  every  child  knew  one, 
counted  on  one't  honour  and  friendship,  turned  to  one  bellev- 
{ngjy  in  time  of  utrewi,  to  know  th«t  one  could  help  and  he  ■ 
finely  faithful  thintf.  the  very  knowledge  of  it  would  give 
one  vigour  and  warm  blood  in  the  vein*.  I  wi«h  I  had  been 
born  to  it,  I  wi%h  the  first  wund*  fallinu  on  my  newborn  ear* 
had  been  the  clanijinB;  of  the  peal  from  an  old  Nornun  church 
tower,  calling  out  to  me,  'Welcome;  newcomer  of  our  hou-ie, 
lonu  lite  among  u«!  Welcome!'  Still,  though  the  ftr^t  v.und* 
that  greeted  me  were  probably  the  rattling  of  a  Fifth  Avenue 
•tage,  I  have  brought  them  somrthing,  and  who  known  whether 
I  could  have  brought  it  from  without  the  range  of  that  profaic, 
but  cheerful,  rattle." 

The  reit  of  the  letter  wan  detail  of  a  bunine*«-llke  order. 
A  large  envelope  contained  the  detail— note-*  of  things  to  be 
done,  notes  concerning  roof*,  windows,  flooring,  park  fences, 
gardens,  greenhouses,  tool  houses,  potting  sheds,  garden  walls, 
gates.  w«x)dwork,  masonry.  Sharp  little  sketches,  such  as  But- 
tle had  seen,  notes  cone  eniitjg  Buttle.  Fox,  Tread.  Ke<lgers,  and 
less  accomplished  workmen;  concerning  wages  of  day  labour- 
ers, hours,  capabilities.  Buttle,  if  he  had  chanced  to  see  them, 
would  have  br«»ken  into  a  light  perspiration  at  the  idea  of  a 
young  woman  having  compiled  the  documents.  He  had  never 
heard  of  the  first  Reuben  Vanderpoel. 

Her  father's  reply  to  Betty  was  as  long  as  her  own  to  him, 
and  gave  her  keen  pleasure  by  its  support,  both  of  sympathetic 
interest  and  practical  advice.  He  left  none  of  her  points  un- 
noted, and  dealt  with  each  of  them  as  she  had  most  hoped  and 
indeed  had  felt  she  knew  he  would.  This  was  his  final  sum- 
ming up: 

"  If  you  had  been  a  boy,  and  I  own  I  am  glad  you  were  not 
—a  man  wants  a  daughter— I  should  have  been  quite  willing 
to  allow  you  your  flutter  on  Wall  Street,  or  your  try  at  anythinjj 
you  felt  you  would  like  to  handle.  It  would  have  intcrestc.l 
me  to  look  on  and  see  what  you  were  made  of,  what  you 
wanted,  and  how  you  set  about  trying  to  get  it.  Its  a  new 
kind  of  deal  you  have  undertaken.  It's  more  romantic  than 
Wall  Street  but  I  think  I  do  see  what  you  sec  in  it.  Even 
apart  from  Rosy  and  the  boy,  it  would  interest  me  to  see  what 
would  do  with  it.    This  is  your  ''  flutter.'     I  like  the  way 


you 
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U«l   htrecf  whit  I  Hill  tril  you    ?K    k-^'l'*'  ""*  ^■«"««««-  »o 
«hr  .Ir.vr  a,.d  .«.>!  .n.j  rumu  e  "71  ,'f  "k '''".'"  '^^  ""«'''  "^ 
»JT  m  fhr  thinK.  I  like  >our   Jra  .7,.!  I    T' /  '""•  ^^''«  >«" 
should  love  thr  land  .nd  th.  In. U  t'^'     *"^  "^''^'•  '«"«'•  >*f'o 
;"'.    ^trrn«th  of  thrm  .„d  give      c  iZ  ""  '/'  *"*   ^  '^*^  <''>'»d 
^^l^^nac     'I-hfrc'»  «  .fcadim.1  •      u     T^  ^''^  '»  ''aik  '"n  fair 
«"-.«  one;,  kind  whi^    r^'actn''''/"'^'''  "^  *"^''  «  '' ' 
•n^nt  year,  in  a  .narUtrom.  "mrc  ,W  L    :  i    '  \  '"""   «'^"  '•«' 
-"e^  of   .r.      Vour  note    Z.ilV^^^^^^^^^ 
probable  anu    did  u,  |H,t|,  rr.^  I.V     i         !?'   """"ninu*   up  of 
^'"Mnr„  echuation  i,  the    e^ult      ""    T     ^*'''  '  ^«'' '"'^''  V"u 
'".'.  together.     Vou  began^cM"  "J  '""«.  ^^"'^  ••".!  journry. 
f'"^'  t"  visit  mine,  and  nil  1       "  u'  ""^  ^•'"'"  >"«  Cn 
i  leave  the  whole  thini  i,  '"^^Lur  L'j      '"'  'S'"'"'^^  >'*•'•"  '^  ' 
>""^f'and..  and  in  leaving*  i'vT'  "'^  *^"'''"  ^  ''"^^'^  K'«y  m 
'^-t'n«  you  uith  yo,fr  Ith^?*  »I>,  >""-  >"u  knou   hou    la" 
"ny  u-hat  in  gcK>d  for  .-."r  S he  >;"^'^^f"''  »'>  ^t  fell  her 
an«l  younger  already,  and    ,  u!L      '^*^^''""'"K  »"  ''"'k  happier 
Ko^y  and  the  boy  vvH    comr  h      ^'"*''    "/^*»^''  »'>  "'c  day  when 
Ko  in  .tate  to  St^ornhi^T;  7'Vtrble,"V^"'  l^''^"  ^^  ^ ''" 
«/.  affcc  t.on  and  simple  trust    and  tlr        t"'  •'^'^'^  '*  "'''^'^  "P 
'■;"^'.    ro,„  her.    Shi  ha,  never  blenm  .""       .  "  '''^'  '"  '^'''^ 

ielritrn^:'-  ^  ^^"  ^"^-^'- -'^^::4  t^'x 

""  '"  «««•".  -hich  is  what'sSe?iiv1n^"f"o  J''^"  ^"  '""^^^ 
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"■I"  trees  brief  trills  and  111.      j  2''  ^"'"  '°«h  again 

l^' ">ard  and  ferns  X"-/;!^.'.  ""''   """"^  »'  bW  nore^ 

"  '™"«  '"-  on  rrccs-and  Sg/SeT^l^ili';  ™lt?t 
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the  uncovered-earth  looW  -^^W^.f/^f^TJl' ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
he  fragrance  from  its  deeps,  vvhich   r^^ng  »°  ^j^'^.^  ^^^f.    The 

stirs  and  thrills  him  ^^ecause  .t   s  the  s^<=nt  "^*  ^^  j,^,^    ^^    ^ed 

bird  upon  th.  saplmti  ^^.^ J^^^,  ^'brijiht  plumaRcd  for  mating:. 

upon  liis  dehcatc  lc^;s,  P'"'"P  Jl'^Ji  jiis  beak,  fluffed  out  and 
I  0  touched  his  warm  red  breast  w.h  m.  oea  .  ,^.^ 

.hook  his  feathers,  and  swel  mg  h.  thr-f' 3^°  ,,y  ,,  ,.  hut 
small,  entranced  song.  ^^,  ^^f^.  j^^^'^'there  was  dainty  bravado 
pure,  joyous,  gallant.  1'^" j  "^^J^^^;  \J\,,,  addressed  to  spn,e 
in  it.  saucy  J'^n^^^/^^J^^d^/^Texand  wheresoever  she  rn.fiht 
invisible  hearer  of  the  tender  ««.  ana  ^^  ^^^^^ 

be  hidden-whether  m  K'^^^^^^her  /mall  wooer's  note  that 
__there  was  hinted  no  doubt  "  J'^y^^j,  Mount  Dunstan. 
she  would  hear  it  and  m  f "^^^cnt  mur-     The  tiny  thinj: 

listening..even  f^^f  f.^^ld^^^^^^^^  ^"  '^'  ^""Y  ^^-^l 
uttering  .ts  Call  of  the  VV  "^ ^*?     J        j  ^  moment  and  waited 

swerl    Having  flung  '^.^"J.'J^' ^^^fb^r  dew-bright  black 

his  small  head  turned  ^'d^^^^^' ^;Vm;re  swe  ling  of  the  throat 
eye  roguishly  attentive.  Then  w»th  more  s  ^  undoubting. 
he  trilled  and  rippled  gayly  ^"^^^^"/^'^^n^^^^^  tried  again 
Eut  with  a  trifle  of  ^"^'^.^^^^J;  J^^^Ji^Jt  '^d  exultant  little 
two  or  three  times  with  bravc^^^^^^^^  the  liQuid-eyed, 
roulades.        Here  am  1,  the  °"|' '  ;„   j     Listen  to  me 

the  slender-legged,,  the  Joyous  and  ^^Jg^^Jj^^t  God's  world  " 
-listen  tome.    Listen  and  answer  m  the  ca  ^^^^  ^^  ^,^^ 

It  was  the  joy  and  triumphant  faith  mtn         y         ^ 

S„.f  ^spr  no jrrUS  in  .une  w.h  infinite 

„ewed  effort,  rce  to  ..s  he.gh^  f^^^'^^„  ,^,  And 
the  thicket  farther  up  «''<  J^  "J^^nj  of  it  w«  echoed  by 
Mount  Dunstan's  •^'"S'l  ",,™,,^^""Se  bank  rising  from  tk 
Z^  rh^ethe^J-Sd/Ket^lnnd  accompanying  the  ,au,k 

^■?s\?rc'a::ron."t"S\r:'''  ="""  """■ ' '" 

it's  time  for  you  to  hustle  Mr  Koo.  ^^^  ^^^^     ; 
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ranch  days  On  the  other  side  of  his  park  fence  there  was 
evidently  sitting,  through  some  odd  chance,  an  An.erkan  of 
the  cheery  casual  order,  not  sufficiently  polished  by  travel  to 
have  lost  his  picturesque  national  characteristics. 

Mount  Uunstan  put  a  hand  on  a  broken  panel  of  fence  and 
leaped  over  into  the  road. 

A  bicycle  was  lyinK  upon  the  roadside  crass,  and  on  the 
bank  lookmK  as  though  he  had  been  sheltering  himsdf  under 
the  hedcr  from  the  ram.  sat  a  young  man  in  a  cheap  bicvclinR 

i.  "'\^^/tures  were  sharply  cut  and  keen,  his  cap  was 
pushed  back  from  h.s  forehead,  and  he  had  a  pa  r  of  shrewdly 
careless  boyish  eyes.  »iircv>uiy 

Mount  Dunstan  liked  the  look  of  him,  and  seeinc  his  natural 
t^him!  he'spok"      '^  ''''  °'"  '^'  ^'''  ''^'''^  vv^  quite  cbse 

;;  Good-morning.;;  he  said     "  I  am  afraid  I  startled  you." 
^      Good-morning,     was  the  response.     "  It  was  a  bit  of  a 
jolt  seeing  you  jump  almost  over  my  shoulder.     Where  did 
you  come  from?    You  must  have  been  just  behind  me." 

1   was      explained   Mount   Dunstan.     "Standing  in   the 
park  listening  to  the  robin."  ^ 

JJe  young  fellow  laughed  outright. 
Say. '  he  said,  "that  was  pretty  fine,  wasn't  it?    Wasn't 
he  getting  it  off  his  chest!    He  was'an  English  Jobin.  I  guess 

HtdeXn     h;  '''  '^'''   °'  fP"'  ''"^'^  ^'  ^'S-     I  i'J^^^  thai 
iitne  chap.     He  was  a  winner. 

"  You  are  an  American  ?  " 

Fir'J^tf^'  r'^^u^'    u  G°°d^°l'J  Stars  and  Stripes  for  mine. 

fnr  1  ''u^''"  ^V'' .  ^^*=  P"*  ^°'-  business  and  part 

for  pleasure.    Having  the  time  of  my  life." 

him  tT'  ^»Ta  vVa'^'^'u  ^'''i'  ^''"-     "«  ^^"t«=^  to  hear 
him  talk     He  had  hked  to  hear  the  ranchmen  talk.    This  one 

wnnM    K     ?'![  *?''  ^"*  '''',  ^'"'^^  conversational  wanderings 
uould   be   full   of   quaint   slang   and    good   spirits.    He   was 

s  crch""^         *°  converse,  as  was  made  manifest  by  his  next 
"I'm  biking  thrcMgh  the  country  because  I  once  had  an 

IrFn";"?'''  '^"'  ^"^  5"5''^^'  ^"^  '^'  ^««  «'^-^y«  talking 
about  English  country,  and  how  green  things  was,  and  how 

there  was  hedges  instead  of  rail  fences.    She  thought  there  was 

nothing  like  little  old   England.     Well,  as  far  as  roads  and 

hedges  go.  I'm  with  her.    They're  all  right.     I  wanted  a  fel- 
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low  I  met  crossing,  to  come  with  mc,  but  he  took  a  Cook  s  trip 
to  Paris.  He's  a  gay  sort  of  boy.  Said  he  didn't  want  any 
green  lanes  in  his.  He  wanted  Boolyvard."  He  laughed  again 
and  pushed  his  cap  farther  back  on  his  forehead.  "  Said  I 
wasn't  much  of  a  sport.  I  tell  you.  a  chap  that's  got  to  earn 
his  fifteen  per,  and  live  on  it,  can't  be  too  much  of  a  sport." 

"Fifteen  per?"  Mount  Dunstan  repeated  doubtfully. 

His  companion  chuckled. 

"  I  forgot  I  was  talking  to  an  Englishman.  Fifteen  dollars 
per  week — that's  what  '  fifteen  per '  means.  That's  what  he 
told  me  he  gets  at  Lobenstien's  brewery  in  New  York.  Fifteen 
per.     Not  much,  is  it?  "  „ 

"  How  does  he  manage  Continental  travel  on  fifteen  per . 
Mount  Dunstan  inquired. 

"  He's  a  typewriter  and  stenographer,  and  he  dug  up  some 
extra  jobs  to  do  at  night.  He's  been  working  and  saving  two 
years  to  do  this.  We  didn't  come  over  on  one  of  the  big  liners 
with  the  Four  Hundred,  you  can  bet.  Took  a  cheap  one,  inside 
cabin,  second  class." 

"  By  George!  "  said  Mount  Dunstan.     "That  was  Amen- 
»> 
can-  ^, 

The  American  eagle  slightly  flapped  his  \yings.    The  young 

man  pushed  his  cap  a  trifle  sideways  this  time,  and  flushed  a 

little.  ,  .        ,  11 

"  Well,  when  an  American  wants  anything   he   generally 

reaches  out  for  it."  ^  „ 

"  Wasn't    it    rather — rash,    considering    the    fifteen    per . 
Mount  Dunstan  suggested.    He  was  really  beginning  to  enjoy 

.  himself.  ...  •       t' 

"  What's  the  use  of  making  a  dollar  and  sitting  on  it.  1  ve 
not  got  fifteen  per — steady — and  here  I  am." 

Mount  Dunstan  knew  his  man,  and  looked  at  him  with  in- 
quiring interest.  He  was  quite  sure  he  would  go  op.  This  vva< 
a  thing  he  had  seen  before — an  utter  freedom  from  the  insular 
grudging  reserve,  a  sort  of  occult  perception  of  the  presence  ot 
friendly  sympathy,  and  an  ingenuous  readiness  to  meet  it  halt 
way.  The  youngster,  having  missed  his  fellow-traveler,  and 
probably  feeling  the  lack  of  companionship  in  his  country  rides. 
was  in  the  mood  for  self-revelation. 

'•  I'm  selling  for  a  big  concern,"  he  said,  "  and  I've  got  a 
first-class  article  to  carry.  Up  to  date,  you  know,  and  all  that. 
It's  the  top  notch  of  typewriting  machines,  the  Delkoff.     Ever 
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,.     BUKRIDCE  ti  SON, 
DIL-OFF  TYPEWRlTtR  CO. 
0.  SEU,BN.  "OADWAV,   NEW  YORK. 

,  A.  ,h.  sigh,  o"the^-„  "„"•„',^^•  rrd^i^rM-;'  "'•  ;'''"«•: 

"  If  you  use  a  typewriter,"  he  broke  inrth    "  T 
you  .t  would  be  to  your  inter^t  to  look  at  thL ''  AndTxr"'; 
Dunstan  took  the  nroiferfA  na«,^i,i_*        ...     "^"^  ^^  Mount 
opened  it.  he  rlpl'ytTr^^^^^^  ^-'^^J*^  ^"vity 

pausing  to  take  his  breath:  °It\  tt  ri'T  '  ^'""'  ''^^^^^'^^ 
on  the  market.  It  has  Tl  fh.  ,»  »  •  *  "P'to-iate  machine 
pliances.  You  wHl  see  from  hf '  T^^'^'l^  "mechanical  ap- 
the  platen  roller!  ei'lv  removif  '"V"  '^',  '"'^'°K"^  ^^at 
operation.  All  you  d^  is  to^Hn  lvn"^°"V"  /°"^  "mechanical 
the  roller.    There  is  1  n  nn  Jk  ■   P'"'  ^^'^^  ^"^  ««  comes 

ribbon  switch  'BVurgthfrTbboTsw'r"?^  -entioning-the 
either  red  or  blue  ink  whni  J  '""^^^  ^^^  ^«"  "'^'te  in 

By  throwing  the  sw"ch  on  Si/  "^  "'  "''"^  °"'y  °"^  '"'bbon. 
on  the  upper  edgrof  the  rihhl  K '  ^°"  ""•"  "^"  ^^'^^^^"  ^^^^s 
teen  yards  on  the  lower  edt^h.^i^  ''^''^'"^  '^'  ^^^  "^^  »hir- 
^'•x  yards  of  good    sT^iceafrlh'  ^^^'"g  factically  twenty- 

thirteen  yardsTng-maSe  ^  sav^n^  TL°^  °"'  ^'^^^  '^  °"^y 
ribbon  expenditurf  alX  4th  you' w  11  s7e '"  ""'  '"  ^°"^ 
to  any  enterprising  firm  "  '"  '^  '^"'^^  3"  'fem 

Alott  DLS^lhfbitX:  ?"'  '7-^  ^T"'^  -  -•  but  as 

and.  on  the  contrarl    ci?rnfT.''^-'"''"'^'"^^°"^ 

broke  forth  .XS^rr/^  i^lS?  ^'^  '''''''''''  '' 

Ha/on'  tLtaS  is  ^f"T  '"'^^  ^^^^^-     A^^'  ^^e  car- 
all  other  ma  hSes  it  L    JZITJ  "'"''''■"'''  ^"^  ''^^^^'     On 
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price  of  the  machine,  which  Is  one  hundred  dollars — without 
discount." 

"  It  seems  a  good  thing,"  said  Mount  Dunstan.  "  If  I  had 
much  business  to  transact,  I  should  buy  one." 

"If  you  bought  one  you'd  have  business,"  responded  Selden. 
"  That's  what's  the  matter.  It's  the  up-to-date  machines  that 
set  things  humming.  A  slow,  old-fashioned  typewriter  uses  a 
firm's  time,  and  time's  money." 

"  I  don't  find  it  so,"  said  Mount  Dunstan.  "  I  have  more 
time  than  I  can  possibly  use — and  no  money." 

G.  Selden  looked  at  him  with  friendly  interest.  His  ex- 
perience, which  was  varied,  had  taught  him  to  recognize  symp- 
toms. This  nice,  rough-looking  chap,  who,  despite  his  rather 
shabby  clothes,  looked  like  a  gentleman,  wore  an  e:  pression 
Jones's  junior  assistant  had  seen  many  a  time  before.  He  had 
seen  it  frequently  on  the  countenance  of  other  junior  assistants 
who  had  tramped  the  streets  and  met  more  or  less  savage  rebuffs 
through  a  day's  length,  without  disposing  of  a  single  Del- 
koff,  and  thereby  adding  five  dollars  to  the  ten  per.  It 
was  the  kind  of  thing  which  wiped  the  youth  out  of  a  man's 
face  and  gave  him  a  hard,  worn  look  about  the  eyes.  He  had 
looked  like  that  himself  many  an  unfeeling  day  before  he  had 
learned  to  "  know  the  ropes  and  not  mind  a  bit  of  hot  air." 
His  buoyant,  slangy  soul  was  a  friendly  thing.  He  was  a 
gregarious  creature,  and  liked  his  fellow  man.  He  felt,  indeed, 
more  at  ease  with  him  when  he  needed  "  jollying  along." 
Reticence  was  not  even  etiquette  in  a  case  as  usual  as  this. 

"  Say,"  he  broke  out,  "  perhaps  I  oughtn't  to  have  wor- 
ried you.  Are  you  up  against  it?  Down  on  your  luck,  I 
mean,"  in  hasty  translation. 

Mount  Dunstan  grinned  a  little. 

"  That's  a  very  good  way  of  putting  it,"  he  answered.  "  I 
never  heard  '  up  against  it '  before.  It's  good.  Yes,  I'm  cip 
against  it." 

"  Out  of  a  job?  "  with  genial  sympathy. 

"Well,  the  job  I  had  was  too  big  for  me.  It  needed  cap- 
ital." He  grinned  slightly  again,  recalling  a  phrase  of  his 
Western  past.     "  I'm  afraid  I'm  down  and  out." 

"  No,  you're  not,"  with  cheerful  scorn.  "  You're  not  dead. 
are  you?  S'long  as  a  man's  not  been  dead  a  month,  there's 
always  a  chance  that  there's  luck  round  the  corner.  How  did 
you  happen  here?     Are  you  piking  it?" 

Momentarily  Mount  Dunstan  was  baffled.     G.  Selden,  rec- 
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OKnisiriR  the  fact,  enlightened  hi'm    "  TK«.'    kj       „ 

h"  said,  with  a  boyish  touch  o{\nr7' '  ^r""  ^°'^  "P"'"" 

tramp     Travellin/alonrthe  Inpt'^Vn  'i  "-^T  ^  '^^ 
you  had  come  to  that— though  .V.  V  ^'^"^  '"""^  •'"'  'f 

you   do   meet   pikln^  soZZi      -{^^'J  .'^'  '"''  ''^  ^^""-^ 
have  Kone  to  pieces  on  thT  riTJ        ^^^^^'^^^   companies   that 

vjry  commonness  was  a  healthy    normTr;;"*  '^'/'^'   ^"^   '"'« 
effort   to    wreathe    itself   vvrth    chapW,  „f 'T     ^'  ''''^'  "« 
beautifully  unaware  that  snrh  ,T^         °*   elegance;    it    was 
enjoyed  itself,  youthfully   attacked^hT/"'-  ^'^.  '?^^^'''''^>'-      It 
Ken,al  phu  k,  and  its  goId-natu„d  ^      earning  of  its  bread  with 
He  had  enjoyed  his  tT;  he  wameSTr'  ^^^  ''''''^'^  '''"• 
^^f  not  in  the  mood  to  let  hZ  Jo  hU     "  ""%'  °^  •^-     H«^ 
who  was  to  lunch  with  hm  t^J\       "^Y.*     ^°  Penzance, 
of  absorbing  interest.  ''*^'  ^'  ^°"^*^  Pr«ent  a  stud; 

^o,     he  answerer]      "  T' 
Mount  D„„,tan,  and  ,hu  pli™  •~|,h'"  •«"-     My  na„,e  is 

Im   the  Prince  of  Walp*    J!Ju>!  t. 

my  motherWxpecting  me  to  llcTaJ  W        ''^'"^j'^^^'   "«nd 
iord  ■'  and  he  set  his  foot  on  the  tread  e^"^^^      ^°  ^°"^'  '"^^ 

Mount  Dunstan  rose    feeUnl     ViT         . 
«med  somewhat  d,St'|:''e';^„,^„'j'"  '"'™"''-     Th.  p„,„, 

cwic're„,ari;"rf''M°'seld™"  '"''  "  *"  ^"o'^'"  was  the 

k.aPPen"ed',o°rre  L^^  tinTco^jfH  '-/™-".  "-"ci. 
Circumstances.  ^  "'^  *^°"^a  have  done  under  the 

Selden-s  ««nt,on  was  a„«cd.    TT,e  WW  wa»  in  «.„«, 
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TI--  place  was  his.  He  must  be  the  earl  chap  he  had  heard 
spoke:!  of  at  the  wayside  public  house  he  had  stopped  at  for 
a  pot  of  beer.  He  dismounted  from  his  bicycle,  and  came 
back,  pushing  it  before  him,  good-natured  relenting  and  awk- 
wiirdness  combining  in  his  look. 

"  All  riKht,"  he  said.  "  I  apologise— if  it's  cold  fact.  I'm 
not  calling  you  a  liar." 

"  Thank  you,"  still  a  little  stiffly,  from  Mount  Dunstan. 
The  unabashed  pood  cheer  of  G.  Selden  carried  him  lightly 
over  a  slightly  difficult  moment.  He  laughed,  pushing  his 
cap  back,  of  course,  and  looking  over  the  hedge  at  the  sweep 
of  park,  with  a  group  of  deer  cropping  softly  in  the  fore- 
ground. 

"  I  guess  I  should  get  a  bit  hot  myself,"  he  volunteered 
handsomely,  "  if  I  was  an  earl,  and  owned  a  place  like  this. 
and  a  fool  fellow  came  along  and  took  me  for  a  tramp.  That 
was  a  pretty  bad  break,  wasn't  it?  But  I  did  say  you  didn't 
look  like  it.  Anyway  you  needn't  mind  me.  I  shouldn't  get 
onto  Pierpont  Morgan  or  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  if  I  met  'em 
in  the  street." 

He  spoke  the  two  names  as  an  Englishman  of  his  class  would 
have  spoken  of  the  Dukes  of  Westminster  or  Marlborough. 
These  were  his  nobles — the  heads  of  the  great  American  houses, 
and  entirely  parallel,  in  his  mind,  with  the  heads  of  any  great 
house  in  England.  They  wielded  the  power  of  the  world,  and 
could  wield  it  for  evil  or  good,  as  any  prince  or  duke  might. 
Mount  Dunstan  saw  the  parallel. 

"  I  apologise,  all  right,"  G.  Selden  ended  genially. 
"  I  am  not  offended,"  Mount  Dunstan  answered.  "  There 
was  no  reason  why  you  should  know  me  from  another  man. 
I  was  taken  for  a  gamekeeper  a  few  weeks  since.  I  was  sav- 
age a  moment,,  because  you  refused  to  believe  me — and  why 
should  you  believe  me  after  all  ?  " 

G.  Selden  hesitated.  He  liked  the  fellow  anyhow. 
"  You  said  you  were  up  against  it — that  was  it.  And — and 
I've  seen  chaps  down  on  their  luck  often  enough.  Good  Loxd, 
the  hard-luck  stories  I  hear  every  day  of  my  life.  And  they 
get  a  sort  of  look  about  the  eyes  and  mouth.  I  hate  to  see 
it  on  any  fellow.  It  makes  me  sort  of  sick  to  come  across 
it  even  in  a  chap  that's  only  got  his  fool  self  to  blame.  I  may 
be  making  another  break,  telling  you — but  you  looked  sort  of 
that  way." 

"  Perhaps,"  stolidly,  "  I   did."     Then,  his  voice  warming, 
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rtryj:!^  <^'-'l-n..ur.d  of  you  ,o  ,hi,k  .(«,„,  „  „  .„. 

Karl,  or  my  S  ?  "        '^  '     ^'"'-«'''"  ""Sh'  '  to  call  you  ? 

.inilalraTuirTf'^LT,'"  "I""  J"^""'""   '"   ""- 
say  Lord  Mo„„,  Dunsran:"'  ""'""^  °'  ""'  >™  ""l-'l" 

G.  Selden  looked  relieved. 

III!  "^""J'  ''''"^  ,^°  ^'^  ^oo  •""ch  off."  he  said      "  An.\   I'J 
.ke  to  ask  you  a  favour.     IVe  only  three  ueeks  here    nn^   I 
dont  want  to  miss  any  chances."  '  ""^"^  ^ 

''What  chance  would  you  like'" 

in  America.     Mv  old  irranMmntk  .       "^^^"  ^  C"^    ^'m 

(or  arisrocra^'     Ge^l  "  chukhW    "  ,"< '  ^J'^"*  ^"  '"P-" 

k  I  happened  , Ob:  of  •.h.^poi^^oril^"""''"-     " '^''^  '»« 

'Teir'  '"r.^.-"""    ™'°"on'yot".^cy7e"''  "™  ""' 
Selden  pushed  his  cap  and  cleared  his  throa, 

".'.h'aXce  :x'cTo.£''"" 5=  i:!?-  "  ':"■  ■>;«•>•  ''-^•• 

."anicularly  if  there  are  ladies."  ^  '  "'"''  '"''  '''"^'>  ""^ 

ThI  b"„rex;iaLdt"hi^"''h'''  ""'.'  >^  ,"'"'=  "-'orrable. 

unembarr^eTfranknSs    r;        "''  j''"™,''''  '"J""''-     With 
fiad  not  1?  ,„'  !^         '  ''"  «P'.'«ed  exultation.     Such  luck 

in  hirh'oIida/^LT'  ''"""*^''  """  '°  ^'•■"  -  »  P-'iM* 

^'/f  f^' av™u:i±f ,„nheYour'''^-^srt-  '"^  i™." 

tills  is  the  li„;tl     I  ean'f  Kl„  ,!,•■•         .  Spf akmg  of  luck. 
".other  would  sly  if  she  sawte."     """  "'  "'"='  ">>■  «""<<- 
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He  was  a  new  order  of  companion,  but  before  they  had 
reached  the  house,  Mount  Dunstan  had  beRur.  to  find  him  inspir- 
ing to  the  spirits.  His  jovial,  if  crude  youth,  his  unaffected 
acknow  led(!ment  of  unaccustoniedness  to  grandeur,  even  when 
in  dilapidation,  his  dehght  in  the  novelty  of  the  particular  forms 
of  everything  about  him — trees  and  sward,  ferns  and  moss,  his 
open  self-congratulation,  were  without  doubt  cheerful  things. 
His  exclamation,  when  they  came  within  sight  of  the  house 
itself,  was  for  a  moment  disturbing  to  Mount  Dunstan's  com> 
posure. 

"Hully  gee  I"  he  said.  "The  old  lady  was  right.  All 
I've  thought  aboui  'em  was  'way  off.  It's  bigger  than  a 
museum."    His  approval  was  immense. 

During  the  absence  in  which  he  was  supplied  with  the 
"  wash  and  brush  up,"  Mount  Dunstan  found  Mr.  Penzance 
in  the  library.  He  explained  to  him  what  he  had  encountered, 
and  how  it  had  attracted  him. 

"  You  have  liked  to  hear  me  describe  my  Western  neigh- 
bours," he  said.  "  This  youngster  is  a  New  York  development, 
and  of  a  different  type.  But  there  is  a  likeness.  I  have  invited 
to  lunch  with  us,  a  young  man  whom — Tenham,  for  instance, 
if  he  were  here — would  call  '  a  bounder.'  He  is  nothing  of 
the  sort.  In  his  junior-assistant-salesman  way,  he  is  rather  a 
fine  thing.  I  never  saw  anything  more  decently  human  than 
his  way  of  asking  me — man  to  man,  making  friends  by  the 
roadside — if  I  was  '  up  against  it.'  No  other  fellow  I  have 
known  has  ever  exhibited  the  same  healthy  sympathy." 

The  Reverend  Lewis  was  entranced.  Already  he  was  really 
quite  flushed  with  interest.  As  Assyrian  character,  engraved 
upon  sarcophogi,  would  have  allured  and  thrilled  him,  so  was 
he  allured  by  the  cryptic  nature  of  the  two  or  three  American 
slang  phrases  Mount  Dunstan  had  repeated  to  him.  His  was 
the  student's  simple  ardour. 

"  Up  against  it,"  he  echoed.  "  Really!  Dear!  Dear!  And 
that  signifies,  you  say " 

"  Apparently  it  means  that  a  man  has  come  face  to  face  with 
an  obstacle  difficult  or  impossible  to  overcome." 

"  But,  upon  my  word,  that  is  not  bad.  It  is  strong  figure 
of  speech.  It  brings  up  a  picture.  A  man  hurrying  to  an 
end — much  desired — comes  unexpectedly  upon  a  stone  wall. 
One  can  almost  hear  the  impact.  He  is  up  against  it.  Most 
vivid.     Excellent!    Excellent!" 

The  nature  of  Selden's  calling  was  such  that  he  was  not 
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zancc  uas  fndced  'll'hTy  di^""  .'l''  '''.r^T^'^'  ^^''  P'"" 
not  responded  to  by  wme  rhl?i^T  •  •  *I'''^  *"'  BrcctlriK  was 
can  w«  that  of  sL  SHck  a,^  I'*'''  ^^T''^-     "'*  AmerJ- 

of  Dunstan  had  not  revealed  ^n  V    \  ^'  '^  ""^  '''*^  vicaraKC 
come  archaic.  ^"^  '°  ^'™  »'^«  the  model  had  bc- 

wit'haTetr  Tr;oirm"an'^"  h'"^'!;^   ''^'  '"--"- 
was  a  new  development      H?  T        "  .^'^  <^heap  blcyclinR  suit 

youth  of  his  cCThl'ww  ne?h.rY^'^'^  T'''''^  «"  K"K''^h 
";se.  That  he  u  "  at  h^Te^  r„  '^^v"°''  '^'^""""^'v  at  hi, 
m'Kht  perhaps  have  been  re^Ji  ^"'^'^  ''I  «™^'"K  decree 
niind,  accustomed  to  another  oX^„/r^^  ^y  .'^'^  '"''i^'ar 
f".ors.  had  it  not  been  Jo  obviously  tlTL""  '''  '^'"'  '"" 
consciousness  of  self  and  •«  1;„  i  j  *°""ded  on  entire  un- 
pf  the  unanticipated  pl^ur«  a  tlf  ^'''^  "^T  appreciation 
have  been  farther  from  G   Scln  »h°''*''°"-.   ^°^'''"*J  ^«"ld 

to  convey  the  'mpressTon  Ihat  he  had  ."i- ^^^^^^^^  1°  ^"'^'"P^ 
of  persons  of  rank   on  nrpv;«...  •     *"J°yc<l  the  hospitality 

gleeful  point    n  the  Vke  0?^^^  •'"°"'-     "^  ^"""^  '"deed  a 
presence  amid  such%i°rl:oundin'gs  •"^°"«-°—  o^  his  own 

the  keen 'joy 'o/  M^ ^1^"^^.''"^'''  ^'  ''^'^^^^  once,  to 

cheese  at  a 'villl^nalc^rsrmlw  e^  I  '"t  °^  'r'  ^^ 
pub,' oughtn't  I?    Youdon'froTifl       ^o^sht  to  have  said 

He  wal  encou  aged  to  talk    and^'^^K^'^^^"^  ''"'^•" 
opened  up  many  viSas  to  1;  W    '"  'l'%7«-^'-ee  fluency  he 
found  himself.  ItTsJakU^lT'f  ^n'  P^"^^"^^'  '^-ho 
"P  the  steps  of  the  elemed  r^ilrn^^      T  ^''o^dway.   rushed 
?„,^<-at.   or  a   strap     oTang     o   on  \    ^'''.^"^  ^°  °^^^'" 
rhe  man  was  saturated  with  fh^  .T       .^ixth    Avenue   train, 
he  lived  in.     From  his  chu\^  atmosphere  of  the  hot  battle 
the  fever  heat  oHis  «'  IklltZ  M  '  ^^J  "^""^^  ""thing  bu? 
-th  afiFectionate  si  nginf  %nd  ITJ''^''  "  ^'  ""'^  ^ 
that  he  was  accustomed  to    would  LeT'^'uT^^^^  ^^an 
below  normal.     Penzanr/,        •        ^^^  struck  him  as  bein? 
Section   for  the  ^TJn'^\YtT rh'"''^'  ^'  ""t  '''''^"'    ^'^^ 
^'^ored  it,  he  boasted  joyou^  of  its  per'fet-.  *!'  '^'"'^^^'   ^e 
Something  doing." 'he  iid      "  ?^ha  ^'Iht''"' 

•mats  what  my  sort  of 
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a  fellow  Hk« — tomething  doinjj,  ^'ou  feel  it  riRhf  there 
when  you  walk  along  the  streets.  Little  old  New  York  for 
mine.  It's  good  enough  for  Little  Willie.  And  it  never 
■tops.     Why,  Broadway  at  night " 

He  forgot  his  chop,  and  leaned  forward  on  the  table  to 
pour  forth  his  description.  The  man«»ervant,  standing  behind 
Mount  Dunstan's  chair,  forgot  himself  aliW),  though  he  was  a 
trained  domestic  whose  duty  it  was  to  present  dishes  to  the 
attention  without  any  apparent  mental  pro«-esses.  Certainly 
it  was  not  his  business  to  listen,  and  gaze  fascinated.  This 
he  did,  however,  actually  for  the  time  unconscioun  of  his 
breach  of  manners.  Th«"  very  crudity  of  the  languaRf  used, 
the  oddly  sounding,  sometimes  not  easily  translatable  slang 
phrases,  used  as  if  they  were  a  necessary  part  of  any  conver- 
sation— the  blunt,  uneducated  bareness  of  tij^ure — seemed  to 
Penzance  to  make  more  roughly  vivid  th?  picture  dashed  off. 
The  broad  thoroughfare  almost  as  thronged  by  night  as  by 
day.  Crowds  going  to  theatres,  loaded  electric  cars,  whizzing 
and  clanging  bells,  the  elevated  railroad  rushing  and  roaring 
past  within  hearing,  theatre  fronts  flaming  with  electric  light, 
announcements  of  names  of  theatrical  stars  and  the  plays 
they  appeared  in,  electric  light  advertisements  of  brands  of 
tigars,  whiskies,  breakfast  foods,  all  blazing  high  in  the  night 
air  in  such  number  and  with  such  strength  of  brilliancy  that 
the  whole  thoroughfare  was  as  bright  with  light  as  a  ballroom 
or  a  theatre.  The  vicar  felt  himself  standing  in  the  midst 
of  it  all,  blinded  by  the  glare. 

*'  Sit  down  on  the  sidewalk  and  read  your  newspaper,  a 
book,  a  magazine — any  old  thing  you  like,"  with  an  exultant 
laugh. 

The  names  of  the  dramatic  stars  blazing  over  entrances  to 
the  theatres  were  often  English  names,  their  plays  Engli^h 
'  plays,  their  companies  made  up  of  English  men  and  women. 
G.  Seldcn  was  as  familiar  with  them  and  commented  upon 
their  gifts  as  easily  as  if  he  had  drawn  his  drama  from  the 
Strand  instead  of  from  Broadway.  The  novels  piled  up  in 
the  stations  of  what  he  called  "the  L"  (which  revealed  itself 
as  being  a  New-York-haste  abbreviation  of  Elevated  railroad), 
were  in  large  proportion  English  novels,  and  he  had  his  in- 
genuous estimate  of  English  novelists,  as  well  as  of  all  else. 

"  Ruddy,  now,"  he  said ;  "  I  like  him.  HeV.  all  right,  even 
though  we  haven't  quite  caught  onto  India  yet." 

The  dazzle  and  brilliancy  of  Broadway  so  surrounded  Pen- 
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time  of  Henry  VIII  He  wL  T"?  '"  *  ''"^""'«^  "^  the 
ruff-shortened  thick  neck  .ml  IT  t  "/'^  ^'"''""an,  whose 
ti.e  background  «^^  hU  ^  " ra.t  * /r^  '  ^i!'^""'  "^  ''^"^  ^^«"" 
natehfrn  from  the  M:hcrT,r,f,nrc?K'"i^  "•  ""'''"'•''  ^"  •"'''»«- 
and  the  prevailin  Jo^r  of   L  l"  r    V''"'-''.T  "/  •^''"^^^''^  ^»". 

trie  lf«he  adverti.U„t5  o    whfJkie^  cLT''^  ^J  '""  "•'•''^'  ^'^'^- 
unpossible.  >vnisicie»,  tiKars,  and  corsets  seemed 

Would    you    mind— 1    trust    vou    won't"    k.         i     •     . 

^^l^^     yI^^^^^^  "I  «-  I  can't 

resentment  in  the  boyish  colo""  v  '  t^"''^"'  .'"y  ^""^^  of 
chap  I  am.  I'm  noT^LTnl  mvsel?%"°^  "''f^  ^^^  «^  » 
ordinary  business  hustle  am  7  iL  "?  '"^''  ""*-'  ^"^  «" 
typewriter  concern?    I  shouldn't 7t.    under  salesman   to   a 

on  any  bluff.  I  guess  I  sl.n^  „  I?  '^'""^  ^  ^  F'  '"  ^"^ 
worls .»  ^        ^   *^'"2   '"   slang  every   half  dozen 

-<1  I  are  genuSy  re^^^'e^ g^nuin";!;'  h"'"J  ^""^^ 
J^fKHvs  New  York  a  litrl^    an!!  ,^^""'"<^'yv     He,   because  he 

elderly  man.  and  have  s^nrL  1-^^" • '. '^.°"''-  '  ^"^  «" 
dnnvsy  villages.  Pray  eo  on  V  '  i'""'-^  '"  "^^  ^"""^^  '" 
quently  a  delightful  mean.W  a  f^n.'  ^^T^'"  '^'"^  ^'^'  ^''• 
^ense,  or  philosophy  SddTnl7ft/ "•'•'"  'j''''l'>''  '^^  ^"'"'"«n 
d'-ffers  from  English  slanrwh.Vh  T^'"*  ^"  '^'"^^  '^  generally 
founded  on  some  sSlycafch  word  o'^'''  '"  ^"^'-'^  "^"^"^ 
see  a  new  book  by  Mr    KinWnl  '^^  ^°  ""•     '^'^en  you 

3--!f   from    one'  ^tv ''^fcTe  ^t^f  ^«  '  f  P-ate 
iiim.  -  "^ —     -^      "23    tiic    goods    with 

p.  Selden  suppressed  an  involuntary  youn?  Uu.h 
^ne  dollar  and  fifty  cents  is  usuaTlyT^prtt  a  book." 
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he  Mill.  "  You  ^eptiTutf  ymirwlf  from  it  when  you  take  it 
out  of  your  clothe* — I  roe«n  out  of  your  pocket — ind  p«y  it 
over  the  counter." 

*'  There't  a  c»rele«i  humour  in  ft/*  «aid  Mount  Dunstan 
(trimly.  "  The  tutr^e^tton  of  parting  i»  not  half  bad.  On 
the  whole,  it  i«  subtle." 

'*  A  great  deal  of  it  is  subtle,"  said  Pen»:ance,  "  though  it 
all  profr»-ie«  to  be  obvious.  The  other  sentence  has  a  com- 
mercial sound." 

"  When  a  man  goes  about  selling  for  a  concern,"  said  the 
junior  assiiitant  of  Jones,  "  he  can  prove  what  he  s.iys,  if 
he  has  the  goods  with  him.  I  guess  it  came  from  that. 
I  don't  know.  I  only  know  that  when  a  man  is  a  straight 
sort  of  fellow,  and  can  show  up,  we  say  he's  got  the  goods 
with  him." 

They  sat  after  lunch  in  the  library,  before  an  open  window, 
looking  into  a  lovely  sunken  garden.  Bt>  soms  were  breaking 
out  on  every  side,  and  robins,  thrushes,  and  blackbirds  chirped 
and  trilled  and  whistled,  as  Mount  Dunstan  and  Penzance 
led  G.  Seldcn  on  to  paint  further  pictures  for  them. 

Some  of  them  were  rather  painful,  Pen/.ance  thought.  As 
connected  with  youth,  they  held  a  touch  of  pathos  Seldeo 
was  all  unconscious  of.  He  had  had  a  hard  life,  made 
up,  since  his  tenth  year,  of  struggles  to  earn  his  living.  Hp 
had  sold  newspapers,  he  had  run  errands,  he  had  swept  out  a 
"  candy  store."  He  had  had  a  few  years  at  the  public  school, 
and  a  few  months  at  a  business  college,  to  wliRh  he  went  at 
niijht,  after  work  hours.  He  had  been  "  up  ay:ainst  it  gomi  am! 
plenty,"  he  told  them.  He  seemed,  however,  to  have  had  a 
knack  of  making  friends  and  of  giving  them  "  a  boost  alonu  " 
when  such  a  chance  was  possible.  Both  of  his  listener*  realiM<(! 
that  a  good  many  people  had  liked  him,  and  the  reason  w.is 
apparent  enough  to  them. 

"  When  a  chap  gets  sorry  for  himself,"  he  retnarked  once. 
"  he's  down  and  out.  That's  a  stone-cold  fact.  There's  lots  of 
hard-luck  stories  that  you've  got  to  hear  anyhow.  The  fellow 
that  can  keep  his  to  himself  is  the  fellow  that's  likely  to  ^rr 
there." 

"Get  there?"  the  vicar  murmured  reflectively,  and  Scl- 
den  chuckled  again. 

"  Get  where  he  started  out  to  to  to — the  White  House, 
if  you  like.  The  fellows  that  have  got  there  kept  their  hard- 
luck  stories  quiet,  I  bet.    Guess  most  of  'em  had  plenty  during 
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their 


fffftfoo    if  thnr  %vfre  the  kind  to  l,V  ,wiki.  «»Kh 

ft  n.u»t  be  aWmiVtrd  ih.t  the  r  JlrTJ.        ^'"'  ?"'""'  *^""ch 
Kntfli,h  clfr«y,.  .n    uhLl  /«   T      P'*'"""*'  «'Hrn  t},r  elderly 

rnthrr  .hii.l.  r  red  •«  he  he.r.l  KJ.  .•  ''•»'«P<^ctful    mantur, 

f^e  h«d  trmnpe<|  ,treet  arter    rr^r        "'"  ''^[^"'  "^  «'«>'  ^''•••n 

f>u»y  men  who  were  dnv-n  ,r„  i  i       i      .  '*""  ">  trantica   y 

'"".  to  worried    nt;';;edi,^  *'«''»  "' 

thry  hear.l  hi,  voice    and    o^vri'^''"  ''''^•"L  '"»"  ^"^   wh«^n 

Some  of  Thr.  «^td';;^C  at'  ^'"'  -^^  '^^  ^^^  i^**' 
Pive  -en,  ,  j„„y  and  make  'em  I.u.h  ^""'T,^'  '^  y°"  '^•" 
may  unload  a  rnachinc  Hut?,  nn^  '  '^'^"  ^'''''''  ""''  )">« 
particularly  in  bad  ue;ther  tL  2  T'r^^  ^'''  >*'  "  «"t- 
the  Delkoflf  I  nevcri.e\Ta,e  v.  I''*'''-  '  '''^'  '^''^ 
P^r.  and  that',  pretty  hard  in  New  York  Th''  "".'"J'  '^" 
^or  your  hail  bedroom    and  the  r^.  T  .'^  ■"'^  »  half 

«ut  I  held  on,  .nd Taduallv  lucL  »L     '  ^°'''  ^^^  *"«»  »f"^ 
not  to  care  so  much  u  hi  .  ^  ^^^"  *°  *"''"•  «"«i  '  began 

The  vicar.  ?  Vf  ?^■  ""*"  •^**'«  '«  to  me  hot."  *^ 

MrL"''";  L'  SuSrn'j'  "^^^  ^-^^  -^  ^he  "  hall 
Piaccd   it  before  hrmental*  viin      He" t^T"-  T^'"^" 
touchinjt.     A  narrow   room  .»  T"  k    .     *^°"«*''  '^   horribly 
house,  a  bed,   .  ,?r7p  ^ « "  t    !  ^"'K  °^  ?  ^'^^^P  '"^B'nK 
refuge  of  a  t;ale  human  crea^;  "•nT^?"^-^'"'  '^'  "^^^ 
no  more  than  this  to  come  blck  to  n    f.."^  ''"^^  '^^  y""'^. 
^•ntful  of  soul,  after  aTav's  trLmn     ^  "'^-   ^^^'^''^  «"d  ^e- 
and   hi,  wares  on   people  who  T   n'*^"'  '"  ^?^^'"e  ''•'"''elf 
an<l   who   found   infinfte  varietv    n   T    .''''"'.    ""^  ^'^  '^'^' 
method  of  saying  T  ^   '"   *''*   ^orcefulness  of   thci^ 

'f-      1  he  only   thing   is   to  ^r^V   L       ^  .    '^  ^^^V  ""  help 

J>ef"re  you   can    be ''fi^ed   out  "         '^'^    ""^'^  '^^  y^"*-  «""t 

be.W:TnVslttSJ:eteoTtL''^^^  ^'  W^  -  ^'^  -11 
.^eet,  and  asking  hTmllf  £  tl-%"*"°^  ^.^^»^•"g•nK  hi^ 

"e  had  held  out '  and  eviH^nVu  ^"""1  ^^'^P"'*^  ^oid  out.     But 
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not  troubled  by  'nypersensitiveness.  Hearing  of  the  hall  bed- 
room," the  coldness  of  it  in  winter,  and  the  breathless  heat 
in  summer,  the  utter  loneliness  of  it  at  all  times  and  sea- 
sons, one  could  not  have  felt  surprise  if  the  grown-up  lad 
doomed  to  its  narrowness  as  home  had  been  drawn  mto  the 
electric-lighted  gaiety  of  Broadway,  and  bemg  caught  m  its 
maelstrom,  had  been  sucked  under  to  its  lowest  depths.  Hut 
it  was  to  be  observed  that  G.  Selden  had  a  clear  eye,  and  a 
healthy  skin,  and  a  healthy  young  laugh  yet,  which  were  all 
wonderfully   to    his  credit,   and   added    enormously   to   ones 

liking  for  him.  n »      d 

"Do  you  use  a  typewriter?  he  said  at  last  to  Mr.  ren- 
zance.  "  It  would  cut  out  half  your  work  with  your  sermons. 
If  you  do  use  one,  I'd  just  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
Delkoff.  It's  the  most  up-to-date  machine  on  the  market 
to-day,"  drawing  out  the  catalogue. 

"  I  do  not  use  one,  and  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  say  that 
I  could  not  af?ord  to  buy  one,"  said  Mr.  Penzance  with  con- 
siderate courtesy,  "but  do  tell  mc  about  it.  I  am  afraid  1 
never  saw  a  typewriter." 

It  was  the  most  hospitable  thing  he  could  have  done,  and 
was  of  the  tact  of  courts.  He  arranged  his  pince  nez,  and 
taking  the  catalogue,  applied  himself  to  it.  G.  Selden  s  soul 
warmed  within  him.  To  be  listened  to  like  this.  To  be 
treated  as  a  gentleman  by  a  gentleman— by  "  a  fine  old  swell 
like  this— HuUy  gee!"  .,      .. 

"  This  isn't  what  I'm  used  to,"  he  said  with  genuine  en- 
joyment. "  It  doesn't  matter,  your  not  being  ready  to  buy 
now.  You  may  be  sometime,  or  you  may  run  up  against 
someone    who    is.    Little   Willie's   always   ready    to   say   his 

^'^He  poured  it  forth  with  glee— the  improved  mechanical 
appliances,  the  cuts  in  the  catalogue,  the  platen  roller,  the  rib- 
bon switch,  the  twenty-six  yards  of  red  or  blue  typing,  the 
fifty  per  cent,  saving  in  ribbon  expenditure  alone,  the  new 
basket  shift,  the  stationary  carriage,  the  tabulator,  the  supe- 
riority to  all  o«-her  typewriting  machines— the  price  one  hun- 
dred dollars  without  discount.  And  both  Mount  Dunstan 
and  Mr.  Penzance  listened  entranced,  examined  cuts  m  the 
'  catalogue,  asked  questions,  and  in  fact  ended  by  finding  that 
'  they  must  repress  an  actual  desire  to  possess  the  luxury.  1  he 
joy  their  attitude  bestowed  upon  Selden  was  the  thing  he 
would   feel  gave  the  finishing  touch  to  the  hours  which  he 
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rtmained  to  Sriast  .lm^„J     ''''''°"?-    ,ApP"™tly  she  had 

stories  beoLe  reSri«  ?^  ^^  now^Sul'r /'^'  ""■''  "u""  >■" 
01  the  possibility  of  any  cLce^V  m"  k  ^'  ""l  """  ''■™«'« 
the  lord  of  the  manorhims^l  1  u-  '*u^  '''°»'"  "'»'«  by 
to  them  about  Wwrite"  He  "'"^1  I*"'  ""''  '""'■"B 
Btandmother  h J  nM "  m?^ra,JJ  Tl'>'  .^"f"  ""«  «  "<= 
Dunstan  villaEe  he  Iju  „«  'n  u"*  *"  ^"'  '«^"  '»"'  » 
to  Mount  Du'n«a„  ^d   ^.".taT^ifc""'^'''''  ,''!'■  '''■■^''"'' 

of  hfcL'p'a^tstoTld'':.^  ^ei*"'  ^ifc"  ^^'"'^  ,f  - 
wandered  silently  about      q^r-T?^  I.*     f^*^  ^f^^^'^  ^^  ^^Ik,  and 

-ed  by  befn,  looked  lwn"oi'bv%h'"  .^'""'^  ^  »"««^ 
nien  in  strange,  rich  earments  Tn  ^  ?  ""changmg  eyes  of 
velvet,  powder  cuTed]n^.?'r'l  *'°'''j^^'  '""ff"  ^nd  doublet. 
oi  long  dead  ?ovelnil.-I^'  ^'?'''^'  ^"^  ^^'''  The  face 
held  itself  haught^lroT^^^^^  ^'■°'^. ''^  ^^"^^'  «^  ^«th- 
bare  white  .houHel.  anH-  '^''"'''^'  g^ze.  Wonderful 
and  lace  defied  Ivim  t^Tecal'lTnTt^Su'r^  ^S  ^'T  °^  ''°-- 
pare  w.th  the..    Elderly  da.es^  SaT^ti^ff^eX^  S 
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stiff  unsympathetic  inquiry  in  their  eyes,  M  they  looked  back 
Jl'r.  htm  What  exactly  was  a  thirty  shilling  bicycle  suit 
Eg  the^e?  In  the  Selkoff.  plainly  none  were  interested 
A  nrettv  masquerading  shepherdess,  with  a  amb  and  a  crook, 
feemed  I;  S  at  him  from  under  her  broad  be nbboned  straw 
h?t     After  lS,king  at  her  for  a  minute  or  so.  he  gave  a  half 

'-n:t^\^^^Z^'^J^r.  a  lot  of  them 

'°°.!^ATootr;!Urted^^  -  a  low.voice  to 

Penzance   "means.   I   believe,   a  young   women   wuh   good 

^""^''shrf/'a  looker,  by  gee."  said  G.  Selden.  « but- 
but- "'the  awkward  half  laugh,  taking  on  a  depre^rd  touch 
ofsheepishness.  "  she  makes  me  feel  'way  off-they  all  do 

That  was  ii.  Surrounded  by  them,  he  was  ascmated  but 
not  cheer^d^  They  were  all  so  smilingly,  or  d.sdamfully  or 
?ndifferen  ly  unconscious  of  the  existence  o  the  human  thmg 
of  Ws  clat'  His  aspect,  his  life  and  his  desires  v.ere  as  remoe 
as  those  of  prehistoric  man.  His  Broadway,  his  L  railroad, 
Ws  Delkoff-what  were  they-where  did  they  come  into  the 
scheme  of  th^  Universe?  They  silently  gazed  and  light  y 
TmilTd  o?  frowned  throuih  him  as  he  stood.  He  was  probably 
not  in  the  least  aware  that  he  rather  loudly  sighed. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "they  make  me  feel  'way  off.     Im  not 
in  it.     But  she  i^  a  looker.     Get  onto  that  dimple  m  her 

'^  Mount  Dunstan  and  Penzance  spent  the  afternoon  mdo^^^^^ 
their  best  for  him.  He  was  well  worth  it.  Mr.  Fenzance 
wS  fUled  wTth  delight,  and  saturated  with  the  atmosphere  of 

^^M^eet"  he  said,  softly  polishing  his  eyeglasses  and  almost 
affec  ionaidy  smilin'g,  "  I  really  feel  as  if  I  h^d  ^-n  walbn, 
down  Broadway  or  Fifth  Avenue.  ^  Relieve  that  I  might  find 
my  way  to— well,  suppose  we  say  Weber  &  Fields,    and  u. 

'^^^^vef  rfltNat'had  he  felt  his  heart  so  wanned  by 
spontaneous  affection  as  it  was  by  this  elderly,  somewhat  bald 
and  thin-faced  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  "Ih. 
he  had  never  seen  before.  Without  the  trained  subtlety  to  have 
explained  to  himself  the  finely  sweet  and  simply  g^^^^^^^eep 
of  it,  he  was  moved  and  uplifted.  He  was  glad  he  had  come 
^xo^"  it,  he  felt  a  vague  regret  at  passing  on  his  way.  and 
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leaving  it  behind.     He  would  have  liked  to  feci  that  ncrhaos 

Wth'fDeZff    and*.   "»f  T^V'   ^^^^  ^'"^^^   »°  X^  hi 
uitn  a  LWIkolf,  and  teach  hrni  how  to  run  it.     Ht  haH  H, 

..Rhted  ,n  Mount  Dunstan,  and  rejoiced  ""  h  m,  but  he  h,d 

h  d   h^d"  of  Thr",-/"-^'"."-    ^""'•"  Amerrcan  douto 

f  JJ  :„1  ^'w^-wttit-^S-  Vv'he^TeK 

After  they  had  given  him  tea  among  the  scents  and  sontr, 
of  the  sunken   garden   out.ide   the  library   wTn do  v   "hev  sS 

Z-Z  tu-"'"'-    7^'  ?^^^°"^'  "-^  lengthening  and'  the 
sunhght  falling  mdeepenmg  gold  when  they  walked  un  the 

"  Wen"'g:nd:L'^^^  ^'^'''^  big 'entrance  gat'es!'* 

dn.  nc     '11,^      J   .^"'    ^f  ^*'^'     you  ve  treated  me  grand— as 
When  iIk'^i!^  'V^°"i^^  ^''^'  Little  Willie  to  forget  k 
When  i  go  back  to  New  York  it'll  be  all  I  can  do  to  keen  /rnrri 

»dtnT",h'"'  ^".'  ''^'''^^  abou?it'°rve7ni;;d 
mjseir  down  to  the  ground,  everv  minute      !',>,  .,«♦  »u     i-   j 

of  fellow  to  be  likely  to  be  ahTeV'a^'you'b'ck'^our^  id' 

S  k"''  ''""?  ^''^  '^  ^  ^°"1^   I'd  do  it  to  beat  the  band 
Good-bye,  gendemen-and  thank  you-thank  you." 
Across  which  one  of  their  minds  passed   the  thought  that 

he  Th  tt  ^fT  •'"P^^^  °^  ^  ^^°"'"g  horse's  hoofs  on 
wasThe  sotnd  or.h  '^'^  '"^^^"^became  conscious  of  hearing" 
uas  tne  sound  of  the  advancmg  foot  of  Fate?     It  crossed  nri 

Td  vrat'thJf  ''""     ^t'"  "-^  "°  "--  whyTt    hould! 
^und^L^Vfa^tLfulThrg.^^^  '^^"'"^  °^  '''  ^^^^-'  ^^-"g 
Someone  on  horseback,"  said  Penzance. 

she  came  A^nel^^",  ^'^°'!  ''"V^d  the  curve  of  the  road 
Mie  came.  A  hnely  slender  and  sp  r  tedlv  erect  piVI's  fim,r» 
upon  a  satin-skinned  bright  chestnuf  w  h  a  Joroughbed  S 
a  smart  groom  riding  behind  her.     She  came  Towards  them 

JirnfarTeVr'"'  \°'^'  ^^  ^/""^  DunsTan    a'mi  nV S 
<'Xr      Z    C  ^'  ^I?^,  ^^t"f"ed  his  quick  salute. 

Anst^;?er'y:&^'      '^   ^^^'    ^°-   ^    ''^   --^.    "Lady 

wi^'LrpSeTpTeasuTe!^^^^^   '''  °^'"    '^^'    ^°°^^^   ^^^^   ^^ 
Really,"  he  exclaimed,  "Miss  Vanderpoell     What  a  fine 
■^-    how  unusually  handsome!  "  ^ 

belden  turned  with  a  gasp  of  delighted,  amazed  recognition. 
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"  Miss  Vandcrpoel,"  he  burst  forth,  "  Reuben  Vanderpoel's 
daughter!    The  one  that's  over  here  visiting  her  sister.    Is  it 

that  one — sure  ? "  .  .  ,  »  r    j 

"Yes,"    from    Mount    Dunstan   without    fervour.      Lady 
Anstruthers  lives  at  Stornham,  about  six  miles  from  here." 

"  Gee,"  with  feverish  rcRret.    "  If  her  father  was  there,  and 
I  could  pet  next  to  him,  my  fortune  would  be  made." 

"  Should  you,"  ventured  Penzance  politely,  "  endeavour  to 
sell  him  a  typewriter?  " 

"A  typewriter!  Holy  smoke!  Id  try  to  sell  him  ten 
thousand.     A   fellow  like  that  syndicates  the  world.     If   I 

could  get  next  to  him "  and  he  mounted  his  bicycle  with  a 

laugh. 

Get  next,"  murmured  Penzance. 

Get  on  the  good  side  of  him,"  Mount  Dunstan  murmured 

in  reply.  •    ..      n   1 

"  So  long,  gentlemen,  -ood-bye,  and  thank  you  again,  called 
G.  Selden  as  he  wheeled  off,  and  was  carried  soundlessly  down 
the  golden  road. 

CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  OF  STORNHAM 

The  satin-skinned  chestnut  was  one  of  the  new  horses  now 
standing  in  the  Stornham  stables.  There  were  several  of 
them— a  pair  for  the  landau,  saddle  horses,  smart  young  cobs 
for  phaeton  or  dog  cart,  a  pony  for  Ughtred— the  animals 
necessary  at  such  a  place  at  Stornham.  The  stables  themselves 
had  been  quickly  put  in  order,  grooms  and  stable  boys  kept 
them  as  they  had  not  been  kept  for  years.  The  men  learned 
in  a  week's  time  that  their  work  could  not  be  done  too  well. 
There  were  new  carriages  as  well  as  horses.  They  had  come 
from  London  after  Lady  Anstruthers  and  her  sister  returned 
from  town.  The  horses  had  been  brought  down  by  their 
grooms — immensely  looked  after,  blanketed,  hooded,  and  alto- 
gether cared  for  as  if  they  were  visiting  dukes  and  duchesses. 
They  were  all  fine,  handsome,  carefully  chosen  creatures. 
When  they  danced  and  sidled  through  the  village  on  their 
way  to  the  Court,  they  created  a  sensation.  Whosoever  had 
chosen  them  had  known  his  business.  The  older  vehicles  had 
been  repaired  in  the  village  by  Tread,  and  did  him  credit. 
Fox  had  also  done  his  work  well. 


"to^r^ 
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Plenty  more  of  it  had  come  into  their  work-shops.     Tools 
to  be   used   on   the  estate,   garden    i.nple.nents    Xebarow 
awn  rollers,  thm^s  needed  about  the  house/ stablecanTco^^^^ 
S  ""■  T  I"  ^'  T'^'^''^  ^°-    '^^^'  church    oof  was'  Sng  « 
Court  Itself,  there  was  more  work  than  the  village  could  man! 
ajre.  and  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  decorators  were  necess^^^^^^ 

we7c'a  I  we"  tYea'd""'  „  ''V7-  «""'e  '-JsirSne^ 
were  allowed   to  lead  in  all  such  thinps  as  lay  witliin  their 

eTan  rites'^rth'^^  T'"  "'l'^  '''''  '  splen'did  o^of  thi 
Lncln  J  u  ^^?  ''''^^"-  '^  ^^'^s  astonishinp  how  m.ich 
was  done,  and  how  the  sense  of  life  in  the  air-the  wo  k  of 
resul  .ng  prosperity,  made  men  be.in  to  tread   w  th  1       list 

hmps  were  being  done  which  made  downcast  women  bS^ 
themse  ves  and  look  less  slatternly.     Leaks  mended  here   win' 

pS  bv"a  n''^'  ^'''\'^  ''''''  •"  '^'  ''^-y  washhoL":. 
a  clean  fln  !.  °"''  '^"""'y^  '""''^  °^  '^'  habit  of  smoking, 
a  clean,  flowered  paper  put  on  a  wall,  a  coat  of  whitewash-^ 

LTv'l?!"  '"Otters   but  produced  great  eflFect. 

cetty  had  begun  to  drop  into  the  cottaires    and  mak^  th^ 
acquaintance  of  their  owners.     Her  f^rst  vS.  she  observed 
created    great   consternation.      Women    looked    frightened    or 
sullen,  children  stared  and  refused  to  speak,  clinging  to  skirts 

^i"'rhl'J^'  ^r'  '^'  -^--Phere'cleaV  afte?h^  seco^^^^ 
visit.  The  women  began  to  talk,  and  the  children  collected  in 
goups  and  listened  with  cheerful  grins.  She  could  pick  up 
l.ttle  Janes  kitten,  or  give  a  pat  to  small  Thomas'  monare? 
dog,  m  a  manner  which  threw  down  barriers!  ^ 

nnl,!^"  •  ''"*  °"^.  ''?"'■  P'P*^'"  ^^^  said  to  old  Grandfather 

Doby.  nsing  tottenngly  respectful  from  his  chimney  sLdecharr 

You  have  only  just  lighted  it.     You  mustn't  wastra  whole 

pipeful  of  tobacco  because  I  have  come  in."  °^'' 

and  grJed"''"snrr' •  f^^''\^'''^  «se,  tittered  and  shuffled 

The  gentiT^'ok.d   .   KV    ^'  ^^^  °"^0"^^  ^'^^ted  his  pipe, 
his  ^™nl7  ••'     •?   ^  u'^  sometimes.     But  he   was  afraid   of 

Bm:tent%rhim"^""  f-wning  and  shaking  her  heaS 
«etty  went    o  h.m,  and  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 
bit  down,     she  said,  "  and  I  will  sit  hv  vn„  "     a^a    u 
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ture  was  so  great  that  his  trembling  hands  could  scarcely  clasp 

his  treasures.  .  -,,     ,  i      l       

"Tee-heel  Tee-hee-eel  Deary  me\  Thankee— thankee,  my 
lady,"  he  tittered,  and  he  gazed  and  blinked  at  her  beauty 

through  heavenly  tears.  ,  .     ,      ,.1  •  ..^ 

••  Nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  and  he  has  lived  on  sixteen 
shillings  a  week  all  his  life,  and  earned  it  by  working  eveiy 
hour  between  sunrise  and  sunset,"  Betty  said  to  her  sister 
when  she  went  home.  "  A  man  has  one  life,  and  his  has  passed 
like  that.  It  is  dons  now,  and  all  the  years  and  work  have 
left  nothing  in  his  old  hands  but  his  pipe.  That  s  all.  1 
should  not  like  to  put  it  out  for  him.     Who  am  1  that  1 

can  buy  him  a  new  one.  and  J««P  ^.fi"«^^,j«^^''"..7'^J„^;, 
end?  How  did  it  happen?  No,"  suddenly,  I  must 
not  lose  time  in  asking  myself  that.     I  must  get  the  new 

•     >> 

'"^She  did  it-a  pipe  of  great  magnifkence-such  as  drew  to 

the  Doby  cottage  as  many  callers  as  the  village  could  provide 

each  coming  with  fevered  interest,  to  look  at  it-to  be  allowed 

to  hold  and  examine  it  for  a  few  moments,  guessing  at  its 

probable  enormous  cost,  and  returning  it  reverently,  to  gaze 

at  Doby   with  respect— the  increase  of  which  can  be  imagined 

when  it  was  known  that  he  was  not  only  possessor  of  the  pipe, 

but  of  an  assurance  that  he  would  be  supplied  with  as  much 

tobacco  as  he  could  use,  to  the  end  of  his  days      From  the 

ime  of  the  advent  of  the  pipe,   Grandfather  Doby  became 

a  man  of  mark,  and  his  life  in  the  chimney  corner  a  changed 

thine.    A  man  who  owns  splendours  and  unlimited,  excellent 

shag  may  like  friends  to  drop  in  and  crack  jokes— and  even 

smoke  a  pipe  with  him— a  common  pipe,  which,  however,  is  not 

amiss  <vhen  excellent  shag  comes  free.  „ 

"  He  lives  in  a  wild  whirl  of  gaiety— a  social  vortex,  said 
Betty  to  Lady  Anstruthers,  after  one  of  her  visits.  He  is  actu- 
ally rejuvenated.  I  must  order  some  new  white  smocks  for  him 
to  receive  his  visitors  in.  Someone  brought  him  an  old  copy 
of  the  Illustrated  London  Neu^s  last  night.    We  will  send  him 

illustrated  papers  every  week."  i      t  yu  \.^A 

In  the  dull  old  brain,  God  knows  what  spark  of  life  had 
been  relighted.  Young  Mrs.  Doby  related  with  chuckles  that 
granddad  had  begged  that  his  chair  might  be  dragged  to  the 
window,  that  he  might  sit  and  watch  the  village  street.  Si- 
ting there,  day  after  day,  he  smoked  and  looked  at  his  p!Ctu.«, 
and  dozed  and  dreamed,  his  pipe  and  tobacco  jar  beside  him  on 
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face  hghtcd,  and  if   by  chance,  he  caught  a  Rhmpv  of  Bettv 

tZT^'lu  ^''  ^"''  '""^  'r^  ^""•^'^'y  touching  hi,  bid 
*°'?fe'^  .'^'*^  ■  reverent,  palsied  hand. 

A  J  "'«•*  he  would  say,  enrapt.     "  I  seen  'urr— I  did  » 

And  younc  Mr,.  Doby  knew  that  this  wa,  his  joy,  and  whw 

11,   urr!     'Tis   urr!  ' 
wT^*"  .""'^f ''  ;;v''*^e,  Mrs.  Brent,  who  since  the  affair  of  John 
Wilson  s   fire  had    dropped   into   the  background    and    felt  i^ 
indiscreet  to  present  tales  of  distress  at  the  Court.   beJan  to 

cTanaer  Vr"^'-  ""  P"^.""^'°^  ^'^'^^  -^"-^^  a  neS 
\rlfv\i  i'"7"^f  ''*^'  P^  ""'"''^'  "lied  promptly  upon 
Vande'rpTelTu^gliy^^^"  '"  ""^-^-    ^"^  B--''ad.rreJ  ^L" 

mol/r.r?'"-'"  ""''!'*'  ""  American,"  she  said  once  in  her 
.^glndeed    '  '"^"*"^^'"S  manner-which  was  very  ingratiat' 

I  am''one!UTnr>°"'  '''  "'^"  °"^  ''  ^'^^  ^"  A-"-"? 
;;  I  can  scarcely  believe  it,"  with  ^weet  ardour. 

felt  thll  ^X.  J''%'^'f  "'"?'"  ^^'^'^y-  «"d  Mr,.  Brent 
toWt  on'::i5S^^  ^'''  Vanderpoel  was  not  really  very  easy 

Jl  ^,^f. '"^^"^  *o  'niply  that  I  did  not  speak  through  my  nose 
and  talk  too  much  and  too  vivaciously,  in  a  shrill  voke  • ' 
I  et  y  said  after^vards.  in  talking  the  interview  over  w  th  Rosy 

j.cteri^tic.      Also   it   was   not   exactly   Mrs.    Brent's   place   to 
kmd ly  encourage  me  with  the  information  that  I  do  norseem 
to  belong  to  my  own  country." 
.^  Lady  Anstruthers  laughed,  and  Betty  looked  at  her  inquir- 

;;  You  said  that  just  like-just  like  an  English uoman." 
LJia   1 .''      said   Betty. 

Mrs.  Brent  had  come  to  talk  to  her  because  she  did  not 
wish  to  trouble  dear  Lady  Anstruthers.  Lady  Anstruthers 
Iready  looked  much  stronger,  but  she  had  beJn  de  cate  so 
lonir  that  one  hesitated  to  distress  her  with  village  matters 
qu  rf^fs'Vt^  '-''  she  realised  that  she  was  coming  to  hea": 
T^llZ';  J^^  ^'T,  ^"^  ^"'^^^  ""''^  '""^h  disturbed  about 
;-n  'ft-  ""^  ^^"^  woman-old   Mrs.  Welden-who  lived 

•n  a  tiny  cottage  in  the  village.     She  was  eighty-three  yea« 
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old,  and  a  rwpectable  old  person— a  widow,  who  had  reared 
ten  children.  The  children  had  all  grown  up,  and  scattered, 
and  old  Mrs,  Welden  had  nothinR  whatever  to  live  on.  No 
one  knew  how  she  lived,  and  really  she  would  be  better  ott 
in  the  workhouse.  She  could  be  sent  to  Brexlcy  Union,  and 
comfortably  taken  care  of,  but  she  had  that  singular,  obstinate 
dislike  to  Koing.  which  it  was  so  difficult  to  manage.  &he 
had  asked  for  a  shilling  a  week  from  the  parish,  but  that 
could  not  be  allowed  her.  as  it  would  merely  uphold  her  in 
her  obstinate  intention  of  remaining  in  her  cottage,  and  taking 
care  of  herself— which  she  could  not  do.  Betty  gathered  that 
the  shilling  a  week  would  be  a  drain  on  the  parish  funds  and 
would  so  raise  the  old  creature  to  affluence  that  she  would  feel 
she  could  defy  fate.  And  the  contumac.ty  of  old  men  and 
women  should  not  be  strengthened  by  the  reckless  bestowal  of 

*  Knowing  that  Miss  Vanderpoel  had  already  gained  influence 
among  the  village  people,  Mrs.  Brent  said,  she  had  coine  to 
ask  her  if  she  would  see  old  Mrs.  Welden  and  argue  with  her 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  convince  her  that  the  workhouse 
was  the  best  place  for  her.  It  was,  of  course,  so  much  pleas- 
anter  if  these  old  people  could  be  induced  to  go  to  Brexley  wil- 

^'""  Shall  I  be  undermining  the  whole  Political  Economy  of 
Stomham  if  I  take  care  of  her  myself?  "  suggested  Betty. 
"  You— you  will  lead  others  to  expect  the  same  thing  will 

be  done  for  them."  ^-^^..^..^^^.l 

"When  one  has  resources  to  draw  on.  Miss  V andcrpoel 
commented,  "in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  has  1  wed  eighty- 
three  years  and  brought  up  ten  children  until  they  were  old 
and  strong  enough  to  leave  her  to  take  <:«''V^*' J  p  •!;;  'l 
difficult  for  the  weak  of  mind  to  apply  'he  laws  of  Political 
Economics.    I  will  go  and  see  old  Mrs  We  den. 

If  the  Vanderpoels  would  provide  for  all  the  obstinate  old 
men  and  women  in  the  parish,  the  Political  Economics  of 
Stornham  would  proffer  no  marked  objections.  A  ^oodjnm 
Americans,"  Mrs.  L.ent  reflected,  seemed  to  have  tho^  odd 
lav'sh  ways,"  as  witness  Lady  Anstruthers  herself,  on  her  fir.t 
introduction  to  village  life.  Miss  Vanderpoel  was  evidently 
a  much  stronger  character,  and  extremely  clever  and  some- 
how the  stream  of  the  American  fortune  was  at  last  being 
directed  towards  Stomham-which,  ot  course  ^homd  have 
happened  long  ago.    A  good  deal  was     being  done,    and  the 
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the  vicarage  *^'  '*''  '*™*  *^"""K  ■'«"  dinner,  at 

Betty  found  old  Mn   W^M..n'.  ^«..  i 

lane.   turninR   from   t"e  vHlat  Lr^V  '^'-k-';  "*■"  '".*  «''"" 
Kreen  lane  i?self      A  »fnJ  1   f     »t;«t— which    was   alm.int   a 

v.s,,or  ,h.  beamed  «,d  mad/.  su'gesL  o   cttiy   '  °'  ""^ 
How  dp  you  do,  Mrs.  VVelden?  "  said  H,.,/^l'        i    j 

ttl^rind  t";o!r.i-  ^-<^^-«^-  i'ho^^^^  I  ^^t 

wt^^oSsstic^a/^-^'^^^^^^^^ 

.  cht:;;  :,"%":  '''The°'t?nv7'"'^  ^^^"^  '^^^^  -^  ^^^  ^ad 
there  h^s  scarce^'  space  enZh  —  '"^'^  '''^  "'^«^'  ^'^^"gh 
ered  with  its  b^Sed  cotton"clo.h°  'r'""  ^'^'^  ^'^^^  ^°' " 
tuo  or  three  chairs     Thp«  ?'''  ^^'^  ."•''"°^  ^o^^,  and 

and  a  framed  phi^ograTh  or  T on'th'"  'n'"  't""''^  P""^^' 
was  a  Bible,  and  Thrown  ea^h.n  ''■^"''  ^"'^  °"  ^'''^  ^^^le 

-■•d.  ''Rave  me  a  pnch  rteT''an'"r""-  'T  ''  ?'^"  '^' 
Tom  Woods    mii    'Is  ;„c.  k  .  ^  ^^  J"^^  ^een   'avin   it. 

■■■or.     The  ,XT«  X,  \^  r^  '"""'-"u'  '=«''""S  »  "'^ 

"Oman,  she  had  I^r«  y  asLlred TT  •"""■  !^'7  '"^"  "W 
y  .he  ™a^      „  -t^,  ?r?.  -„^5,  v^ued  s^me  day 

.Zs^.w'f^ruSZ'^Sh"''"''   ""^  ^  occasioned^;  a° 

^'oPKd  in  .o'Txr.d  tas  -  c:  j^«m:^.^: 
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pefrcd  from  behind  hit  curt.ini,  with  the  dew  of  envy  in  hi. 

''^"sVmC'he  mumbled,  "as  if  they  wasn't  nobody  now  in 
Stornham  village  but  Gaarge  Doby-*'em*  not."  I  hey  were 
very  fierce  in  their  jealousy  of  attention,  and  one  must  bewart 
of  rousinti  evi'  passions  in  the  octogenarian  breast. 

The  young  lady  from  "Meriker"  had  not  «,  far  had  t.mo 
to  make  a  call  at  any  cottage  in  old  Mrs.  Welden's  lane--an.l 
Ihe  had  knocked  just  at  old  Mrs.  Wdden  .  dcH,r  1  h«  wa> 
enough  to  put  in  good  spirits  even  a  less  cheery  old  person. 

At  first  Betty  wondered  how  she  could    with  dehcacy  ask 
personal   questions.     A   few   minutes'   conversation    however. 
Sowed   her  that   the  personal  af?a.r8  of   Sir  Nigel  s  tenant. 
werTalso  the  affairs  of  not  only  himself,  but  of  such  of  h.s 
relatives  as  attended  to  their  natural  duty      Her  presence  m 
[he  conage.  and  her  interest  in  Mrs.  Welden's  ready  flow  o 
simple  talk,  were  desirable  and  proper  compliments  to  the  old 
woman  herself.    She  was  a  decent  and  '^l^-f  P<^«'"K  ,°»i,P;;  ' 
son.  but  in  her  mind  there  was  no  faintest  glimmer  of  resent- 
mem  of  questions  concerning  rent  and  food  and  the  needs  ot 
her   simphr.   hard-driven   existence.     She   had   «n---j   -\ 
questions  on  many  occ^ions.  when  they  had  "«»  ^"rw'';^   " 
the  manner  in  which  her  ladyship's  sister  asked  them.     Mrs 
Brent  had  scolded  her  and  "poked  about"  her  cottage,  go. n. 
i"to  her  tiny  "  wash  'us,"  and  up  into  her  mfimtesimal  bedroom 
under  the  slanting  roof,  to  see   that  they   vvere   Vj^Pt  ^^^  ;"; 
Miss  Vanderpoel  showed  no  disposition  to      poke.       bhe  snt 
and  listened,  and  made  an  inquiry  here  and  there,  m  a  nice 
voice  and  with  a  smile  in  her  eyes.    There  was  some  pleasure 
in   relating  the   whole  history  of  your  eighty-three  years  to 
a  young  lady  who  listened  as  if  she  wanted  to  hear  it.     So 
old  Mn.  VVelden  prattled  on.     About  her  good  days,  when 
she  was  young,  and  was  kitchenmaid  at  the  parsonage  in  a 
village  twenty  miles  away;    about  her  marriage  with  a  youn^ 
farm  labourer;  about  his  "steady"  habits,  and   the  comfon 
they   had  together,   in  spite  of   the  yearly   arrival  of   a  new 
baby,  and  the  crowding  of  the  bit  of  a  cottage  his  master  a  ■ 
lowed  them.    Ten  of  'em,  and  it  had  been  "up  before  sunnse. 
and  a  good  bit  of  hard  work  to  keep  them  a  1  fed  and  clean. 
But  she  had  not  minded  that  until  Jack  died  quite  sudden 
after  a  sunstroke.     It  was  odd  how  much  colour  her  rustic 
phraseology  held.     She  made  Betty  see  it  ail.      fne  appaic.^ 
natural  inevitablcncss  of  their  being  turned  out  of  the  cottage, 
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.^"^rkThcr  Z"  Tl"  ^r'  •*•■  '^'  y**"  '^""•"K  ^hlch 
mcai «,  wd  chicken  pox.  and  iic.rlct  fever,  one  dWne  he« 
ard  there,  dropping  out  quite  in  the  natural  order  ofhin^ 

(It  a     dechne,     then  one  or  two  by  other  illnr^w.    Onlv  f.uir 

reached  man  and  womanhood.     One  had  Ronf  o  Au«r.  "a 

but  he  never  was  one  to  write   and  aftir  a  v-Ir  ,,1  .         u      ' 

cuJJn<  Pt-  'r  '?  ""J'^tand.     Sh.  Lmcd  rather  I   ^a 

..n^.te-jd^tv;.^^^ 

alie  paid  one  and   threepence  a  wpelr   i\>   r..«»   <«     u 
Her  cottage  was  one  of  a  short  row   and  «li,.  ^.m  ^jj  •  l 

^i2\„Tr.id  :r  r„d '^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

onimemmts      „ere  plainly  at  once  exlularatintf  and  enrich- 
Mri,n^      •™P"''™n'aI.  good  cheer,  combined  with  her  «- 

>^  sa,d.  ■"  I  .„  „  charurlin.';;?  ^si'..  I  ts  ^^  ;^; 
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'  come  now,  me  gu-l,  it'n  been  goin'  on  tince  Ad«m  wi*  Eve, 
•n'  there'*  •  koo<1  many  of  us  left,  iwt't  there?'  An'  ■  fine 
boy  it  wat,  too.  mm,  «n'  'er  up  in*  ibout  before  'er  month." 

She  wa«  paid  in  nixpcnce*  and  tparc  fhillinK*.  and  in  cup* 
of  tea,  or  a  fre«h-baked  loaf,  or  icrew*  of  «u|i:ar,  or  even  in 
a  garment  not  yet  worn  beyond  repair.  And  »he  wa»  frrr 
to  run  in  and  out,  and  grow  a  flower  or  »o  in  her  garden,  and 
talk  with  a  neighbour  over  the  low  dividing  hedge. 

"They  want  me  to  go  into  the  'Oust,'"  reaching  the  dan- 
gerous subject  at  last.  "They  say  I'll  be  took  care  of  an' 
Uwked  after.  But  I  don't  want  to  do  it,  miss.  I  want  10 
keep  my  bit  of  a  'ome  if  I  can,  an'  be  free  to  come  an'  go. 
I'm  eighty-three,  an'  it  won't  be  long.  I  'ad  a  shilling  a 
week  from  the  parish,  but  they  stopped  it  because  they  said 
I  ought  to  go  into  the  '  Ouse.'  *' 

She  looked  at  Betty  with  a  momentarily  anxious  smile. 

"  P'raps  you  don't  quite  understand,  miss,"  she  said.  "  It'll 
•cem  like  nothin'  to  you — a  place  like  this." 

"  It  doesn't,"  Betty  answered,  smiling  bravely  back  into  the 
old  eyes,  though  she  felt  a  slight  fulness  of  the  throat.  "  I 
understand  all  about  it." 

It  is  possible  that  old  Mrs.  Welden  was  a  little  taken  aback 
by  an  attitude  which,  satisfactory  to  her  own  prejudices 
though  it  might  be,  was,  taken  in  connection  with  fixed  cus- 
toms, a  trifle  unnatural. 

"You  don't  mind  me  not  wantin'  to  go?"  she  said. 

"  No,"  was  the  answer,  "  not  at  all." 

Betty  began  to  ask  questions.  How  much  tea,  sugar,  soap,  can- 
dles, bread,  butter,  bacon,  could  Mrs.  Welden  use  in  a  week? 
It  was  not  very  easy  to  find  out  the  exact  quantities,  as  Mrs. 
Welden's  estimates  of  such  things  had  been  based,  during  her 
entire  existence,  upon  calculation  as  to  how  little,  not  how 
much  she  could  use. 

When  Betty  suggested  a  pound  of  tea,  a  half  pound — the  old 
woman  smiled  at  the  innocent  ignorance  the  suggestion  of  such 
reckless  profusion  implied. 

"Oh,  no!  Bless  you,  miss,  no!  I  couldn't  never  do  away 
with  it.    A  quarter,  miss — that  'd  be  plenty — a  quarter." 

Mrs.  Welden's  idea  of  *'  the  best,"  was  that  at  two  shillines 
a  pound.  Quarter  of  a  pound  would  cost  sixpence  (twelve 
cents,  thought  Betty).  A  pound  of  sugar  would  be  twopence, 
Mrs.  Welden  would  use  half  a  pound  (the  riotous  extrava- 
gance of  two  cents).     Half  a  pound  of  butter,  "Good  tub 
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with  a  t,ot  „r  liAury  "  "'  '"  '"""unjinii  her 

«. h;„ c,„,v.,a„.,., .„.i  „,„■,:  r,h ',';,'"■■„"". 'T !■' 

lou  need  not  think  of  HrrvU«  i     •  >  iiui  »  of  it. 

when  ,he.  having    "in  to  lltZ  I   r  ""  """'  ' 

>hall  be  sent  to  you  cverl  Sa  u    ' .         '1     ^^V '  ^**'» 
rent."  ^  J>atu  .  .<v    n  ;).:      |   ,.  .(j  ^. 

"Miss— miss  I"     Mrs.    Wei 


«aid, 
with 
here 
your 


Never  mmd."  said  her  ladyship's  Mstcr  -    H  f ,      .1  i  ^ 

ook.HK  up  mto  her  eye^  found  there  th  •  c"  vr  '^  .^f""' 

tan  had  thought  of  as  hein^  »kI»     r  ci     .    .    ^^'"''-^  L)uns- 

"I  think  ue  can  Inage  it  \lrs    wIm'"'^^^^  ""^"  ^«"- 

warm  as  you  like,  and  J,mefim.  T      -f.  ''"•     ^^"''^  y""^**'^  « 

'^^ZA^''  :J tTtKa^stodT  ^"'  '-^^  "  ^"'^ 
what^t'o'  sa^'lr'      Sf,  ;?\h^^1'^--     "I   can't   think 

"vt^H^^'T'^^  ^''«  i!ke''bt''i:fri'?oT;:re^'*'''"'  ''» -^ 

up'STane^hTd?wCa^",3^°  ""'  ^''Z  '^-"«^  '"''y  -« 
was  a  piece  of  news To^^  nr^r^T^  V*'^!'  ^'''  ^'^  here 
tdl-and  what  womin  or  C  fJ'V^'^  Jenkins'  cottage  and 
lievc  it?  ""*"  '"  ^'^'^  ''ow  would  quite  be- 

CHAPTER    XXV 
"  '''  '^^^^"^  ^  M^V  THEM,  MY  GOOD  FELLOW  I  " 

^^s  rZ7cz:rnt  tt^ltrT'  ^'''  ^^-^"'^'  -- 

turfed  terrace  oveZfing  p^rk  and  .".H  "^'\'1  '^''  ^''''^^ 
''wt-ep  without  boundarv  lint  .-nr  .K^    '^'"'..'''^'''h  '"^'"^^^  to 
TU  „-„.  ^-.    yjiunaary  Jme  into  the  purplish   ^"^1   Hr..— j 
—   f^iCj   mass  or  the  fa«iri»»  str^A  -,1  .     -^  •"    ncju..a. 

^  '^.  «h.e  .>..,h.  r:.r.tJrr.a'"C.t'.hi 
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nurJtv  of  it^  evcninB  stillness  a  star  already  hung,  here  and 
the  e   and  a  ymui^  moon  swung  low.     The  great  »paces  abou 
them' held   a  silence  whose  exquisite  entirety  was  marked   at 
nteTvaU  by  the  distant  bark  of  a  shepherd   dog  dnvmR  h.s 
mnse  'ssha-p  to  the  fold,  their  soft,  intermittent  pla.nts-thc 
mo  her  ees-  mellow  answering  to  the  tender,  fretful  lambs- 
TlT\  nn  ?he  air    a  lovely  part  of  the  ending  day's  repose. 
vCre  t"o';:h:'are%Hend^  L roll  together  at  -ch  hou«    the 
.rrfit  beauty  makes  for  silence  or  for  thought  u    talk.      1  nesc 
^,^^    mcn-faLr  and  son-were   friends  and    'nt.mates.  and 
had  been  so  from  Westholt's  first  men|ory  o      he  t.me  when 
Ris  childish  individuality  began  t<>det.ch  itself  ^/T^td  c^ch 
Irround  of  misty  and  indistinct  thmgs.     1  hey  had  liked  eacU 
other  and  their  liking  and  intimacy  had  increased  with  the  on- 

try  tweed   or  evening  dress,  was  a  well-bu.lt  and  handsome 
man ;  at  thirty-three  his  son  was  still  like  him. 

"  Have  you  seen  her?  "  he  was  saying.  A„.»„,tbf.« 

"  5nly  at  a  distance.     She  was  driving  L«f  V  A/^^, 
across  the  marshes  in  a  cart.     She  drove  wel    and—     he 
laughed  as  he  flicked  the  ash  from  his  cigar-   the  back  ot  her 
head  and  shoulders  looked  handsome. 

"The  American  young  woman  is  »*  Present  a  factor  whn 
U  without  doubt  to  be  counted  with,"  Lord  Dunholm  put  the 
L^er  without  lightness.     "  Any  young  woman  is  a^or.  bu 
the  American  young  woman  just  now-just  now—       H 
mused  a  moment  as  though  considering.        It  did  not  seem  u 
S  necess^rHo  count  with  them  at  first,  ^vhen  they  began  t 

fake' theti;  seriously  enough.     But  we  began  to  marry  them- 
we  began  to  marrv  them,  my  good  tellowl 

The  final  words  broke  forth  with  such  a  suggestion  of  sud 
^.n  anxietv  that    in  spite  of  himself.  Westholt  laughed  in vol- 
untaXlnd  ht  i^the'r..  turning  to  look  at  him.  laughed  also. 
■Rut  he  recovered  his  seriousness.  ^^  r^,-^ 

''""  I,  wrill  rather  a  muddle  a.  fim."  he  wen,  on        Th  P 
„ere  not  fairly  done,  and  certam  bad  lots  looked  on  .t  a»  a 
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pay.np:  scheme  on  the  one  side,  while  it  was  a  matter  of  sillv 
httle  ambitions  on  the  other.  But  that  it  is  an  extraor dinar; 
country  there  .,  no  sane  denying-huge.  fabulously  r^u 3 
?'?  T\r'''''''  ""'■'^^y  "^  '■-^''"^te.  wealth  of  Tnera, 
products  of  all  sorts,  soil  to  grow  anythin.r.  and  sun  and  rain 
enough  to  give  each  thing  what  it  needs;  li^t.  or  rather  rst  a 
pec)ple  who.  considered  as  a  nation,  are  in  the  rio  ^f  yoith  an  J 
who  began  by  bemg  English-which  we  Englishmen  have  an 
innocent  benefis  the  one  method  of  '  owning  the  emh  '    Tim 

S:;'  tvd  aft:?a^r'r''"K^  ^^^^'"">'  ---tted  to 

There  we  are  "'  *  "  '^'  map-look  at  the  map! 

They  had  frequently  discussed  together  the  question  of  the 
development  of  mternational  relations.  Lord  Dunho  m  a  man 
of  far-reachmg  and  clear  logic,  had  realised  that  tT;  oddiv 
unaccentuated  growth  of  intercourse  between  the  two  couS 

"''The'h'ah;;^^''\'°  ^r^'^'^^  °"  without  Jightnesr^' 
as  raTher  atL'^'h  T.°^  regarding  America  and  Americans 
as  ratner  a  joke,  he  had  once  sa  d,  "  has  a  sort  of  mrallpl  ;« 
the  condescendingly  amiable  amusement  of  a  parent  at  hel^ 
cocty  or  wh.msicalness  of  a  child.     But  the  child  U  shLin^ 

bee?rarand"^for°l7'%'''^T  ^T^'^"^  ^"^  Stornham  had 
Been  rare  and  formal.     From  the  call  made  upon  the  voumrer 

Lady  Anstruthers  on  her  marriage,  the  Dunholms  hadreturned 

u.  h  a  sense  of  puzzled  pity  for  the  little  American  bride  with 

er  wonderful  frock  and  her  uneasy,  childish  eyes.     For  ^me 

r  One  h"i'"/'^'^h^  ^""  *°«  ^'^'^'''^  '-  make  or  reTuTn 
iilLu?  ^  ^/l"*'"^"'  ^'^'^^""^^  of  her  apparent  w-tched 
.li-hea  th  and  of  the  condition  of  her  husband's  estate. 

h..n..    •     rr'°"^  ^'^f.^^'-en  the  two  families  have  evidently 

■V  to  h'r'of  the'''"/    "^'t  ^"'2°''"  ^^■^-  "'^  -  ^"'"-^ 
mu  to  fiea    of  the  sudden  advent  of  the  sister      It  s*.pm«  tn 

Po,nt^^o  reconciliation.     And  you  say  the  girT'is  anTnTsuS 

^FnT.}.''^-^!  "u*"  \^^?'  ^^'  '^^"'"^  he  unusual  if  she  were 
an  Enghsh  g.rl  who  had  spent  her  life  on  an  English  esTate 
Tha    an  American  who  is  making  her  first  visit  to  Endand 

te  is"a7h-'°  "'  ''  T'  '^'  ^'•'^'^^'-'  "-^'"f  «  neglected 
one  th inkV  R^'^l''^""^'''  "'i  ^^^'"^^  ^^"  «he  know  about  it. 
one  thmks.  But  she  apparently  does  know.  They  say  she  hS 
'-ade  no  m.stakes-<yen  with  the  village  people,  'she' is  n,L 
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aging,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  give  work  to  every  man  who 
wants  it.     Result,  of  course— unbounded  rustic  enthusiasm. 
Lord  Dunholm  laughed  between  the  soothmg  whiffs  of  his 

^'^"  How  clever  of  her!  And  what  sensible  good  feeling! 
Yes— yes!  She  evidently  has  learned  things  somewhere.  Per- 
haps New  York  has  found  it  wise  to  begin  to  K'vc  young 
women  professional  training  in  the  management  of  hnglish 
estates.    Who  knows?     Not  a  bad  Idea."  .  •  .    u  j 

It  was  the  rustic  enthusiasm,  Westholt  explained,  which  had 
in  a  manner  spread  her  fame.  One  heard  enlightening  and 
illustrative  anecdotes  of  her.  He  related  several  we.  worth 
hearing.    She  had  evidently  a  sense  of  humour  and  unexpected 

perceptions.  ^  .    ,  ,  »>  axt    » 

"  One  detail  of  the  story  of  old  Doby's  meerschaum,  West- 
holt  said,  "pleased  me  enormously.  She  manajied  to  convey 
to  him— without  hurting  his  aged  feelings  or  overwhelming  him 
with  embarrassment— that  if  he  preferred  a  clean  churchwar- 
den or  his  old  briarwood,  he  need  not  feel  obliged  to  smoke  the 
new  pipe.  He  could  regard  it  as  a  trophy.  Now,  how  did 
she  do  that  without  filling  him  with  fright  and  confusion,  lest 
she  might  think  him  not  sufficiently  grateful  for  her  present . 
But  they  tell  me  she  did  it,  and  that  old  Doby  is  rapturous  y 
happy  and  takes  the  meerschaum  to  bed  with  him,  but  only 
smokes  it  on  Sundays— sitting  at  his  window  blowing  great 
clouds  when  his  neighbours  are  coming  from  church.  It  was 
a  clever  girl  who  knew  that  an  old  fellow  might  secretly  like 

his  old  pipe  best."  i    t^     i.  i_ 

"It  was  a  deliciously  clever  girl,"  said  Lord  Dunholm. 
"  One  wants  to  know  and  make  friends  with  her.  We  must 
drive  over  and  call.  I  confess,^^  I  rather  congratulate  myselt 
that  Anstruthers  is  not  at  home."  ,.   , 

'So  do  1,"  Westholt  answered.  One  wonders  a  little 
how  far  he  and  his  sister-in-law  will  '  foregather  when  he 
returns.     He's  an  unpleasant  beggar." 

A  few  days  later  Mrs.  Brent,  returning  from  a  call  on  Mrs. 
Charley  Jenkins,  was  passed  by  a  carriage  whose  liveries  she 
recognised  half  way  up  the  village  street.  It  was  the  carriage 
from  Dunholm  Castle.  Lord  and  Lady  Dunholm  and  Lord 
Westholt  sat  in  it.  They  were,  of  course,  going  to  call  at  tne 
Court.  Miss  Vanderpoel  was  beginning  to  draw  people,  bhe 
naturally  would.    She  would  be  likely  to  make  quite  a  ditter- 
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C%'Ai^rru"h^^^^^^^^^^^  I'-rd  of  h.r.  and 

no  longer  an  Mnvisftable  ^".^^1"''?  u'"'^.  ^"'  ^^'"^-"^'v 
and  in  her  r.'X  .„inu'  Mr'  R.  "'  Tf^  ?'.'^"'^>'  ^''^^'^«-'' 
>he  miKht  have  the  p  ensure  of  rl  '  ''^?''^  ^''  '''^^  that 
iully  to  salutatioas  from  he  mT":'"^  '"^  responding  grace- 
<lau.  She  felt  that  h^  ii!. T'^'"''^'  Personages  in  the  lan- 
Hcre  earldoms^W  ea  Idon?""nf  "I!  ''Tr  ''"P«^^«"^-  There 
fied  and  of  distinction  '      '^  '^^'  "^  ^""^^l"^  ^^^  digni- 

hundred  yards' or  so.  stoV^S.e'the^VSl'^  '^  f"^  ^ 
niounted.  just  as  Mrs.  Brent  neare  him  U  ^T  "1^^'  ^''^- 
aitcT  the  equipage,  and  lift;n,"ll  ,  ^^"^  "'''''  'i"  '""king 

;;  This  is  Sn,rthan  vi     ge 'a    -t' t' I'"''  >'' \'' •"'"■">• 

:n  that  carriage,  uasit?"  V^derpoel's  eldest  sister 

"  Miss  Vanderpoers-— "  Afrc    R„„,  i     • 
mean  Lady  Anstruthers?  "  "*  f'es.tated.     "  Do  you 

"I'd   forgotten   her  name      1  ],nnxM,  at-      i-      . 

-t  .sister  h\es  .t  StornhTm-Lubr  S    V   ^T'^'T'^''  '^^• 
ter."  "     Keuben   b.   Vanderpoel's  daugh- 

*'Lady  Anstruthers'  younger  sister   is  o   at-      xr     , 
and  she  ,s  visiting  at  Stornham  Court  now  "    X^  ^^"^''P^'^' 
not    elp  adding,  curiously,  "Why  do  you'ask-''''  ^''"'  ^'^"^'^ 

Mr^Yrrr'^^T^-     I- -"  Am'eHcan '' 

-a\Tahle"?h\-n%"&  J^o^r^t?'^  '''''    ^^  '^'  ^^-^ 
-as^painful  not  ^o  he  at  trk^u^tionr ^  °^  ^'""•-     '^ 

^he  said'  Se;"gtr^"^Vhe"  I'r'  ''^""^"^  "^  °-»^«^-  " 
call  on  Miss  Vanderpoei;-  ^  ^''  ^°'"^  *°  ^he  Court  to 


T[ 


iHen    Miss    Vanderpoel's    there    vet      Tho.'       i.      •  .^ 
flank  you.  ma'am  "  or./ rx.-       i-      ^  '*      ^  "at  s    all    richt 
,  llnli  "k.T/u'"'    ^"^  ^'^t'ng  his  cap  again  he  tnrn.^  ;". 


^ y       >aiM   dill, 

the  little  public  house 


cap  again  he  turned  into 


'"  the  kind  o<  l"e^  which Tf     ''    ^/  '""l  °*  -"^-^'rvant 

""fesion.  The  „e'j;  ^t^hre^  o^^^''^' .t™t;e"':;";"|: 


i 
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ulation  hcicht.  well  drcssrd,  and  of  trained  bfannR.  The  en- 
hance haU  hid  lost  its  hopeless  shabbine«.  It  was  a  com 
p  etc  and  picturesquely  luxurious  thing.  The  change  suggest cu 
manic  The  magic  which  had  been  used.  Lord  Uunholm  rc- 
flec'  d,  was  the  simplest  and  most  pou;erfu  on  earth.  Given 
su  oundTgs,  combined  with  a  gift  for  knowmg  values  .|f 
form  and  CO  our.  if  you  have  the  power  to  spend  thousan.i> 
of  guineas  on  tiger  skins.  Oriental  rugs,  and  other  beautK.. 
barrenness  is  easily  transformed. 

The  drawing-room  wore  a  changed  aspect,  and  at  a  lir.t 
glance  irwas  to  be  seen  that  in  poor  little  Lady  Anstru  hers, 
a  she  had  generally  Seen  called,  there  was  to  be  noted  a  tera- 
?ion  also.  In  her  case  the  change,  being  .n  its  first  stag  s. 
could  no;  perhaps  be  yet  called  transformation  but  a.  edhy 
softly  pretty  arrangement  of  dress  and  hair,  a  I'ght  in  tic 
eyes  and  a  suggestion  of  pink  under  her  skin,  one  recalled  th 
shfhad  once  been  a  pretty  little  woman,  and  that  after  all 
she  was  only  about  thirty-two  years  old. 

That  her  sister,  Miss  Vanderpoel,  had  beauty,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  hesitaie  in  deciding.    Neither  Lord  Dunholm  nor 
his  wife  nor  their  son  did  hesitate.     A  girl  with  long  limbs 
an  a  luring  profile,  and  extraordinary  black  lashes  set  roun 
lovely   Irish-blue  eyes,  possesses  physical  capital  not  to  be 

The'^w^'not  one  of  the  curious,  exotic  little  creatures,  whose 
thin    though  sometimes  rather  sweet,  and  always  gay,  hv> 
pi  ched  young  voices  Lord  Dunholm  had  been  -  espec.a^  > 
struck  by  in  the  early  days  of  the  American  invasion      Her 
voke  had  a  tone  one  would  be  H^eb' to  remember  w-ith  pict- 
ure    How  well  she  moved-how  well  her  black  head  wa.  ^ 
on  her  neck!    Yes,  she  was  of  the  new  type-the  later  genera- 
tion    These  amazing,  oddly  practical  people  had  evolved  .- 
nlanned  it.  perhaps,  bought-figurat.vely  speaking-the  arch  • 
tts  and   material   to  design   and  build    t-bought  them    n 
whatever  country  they  found  them,  England,  France,  Ita!  • 
Germany-pocketing    them   coolly    and    carr^'.ng    them   bj. 
horn?  to  develop,  complete,  and  send  forth  into  the  w^orld  ^^b 
JheTr  invention  was  a  perfected  thing.     Struck  by  the  hurnou^^ 
of  his  fancy.  Lord  Dunholm  found  himself  smiling    nto 
Tnsh-blue  eves.     They  smiled  back  at  him  m  a  way   u^iun 
waied  his'heart.     There  were  no  pauses  in  the  conversano 
whS  followed.     In  times  past,  calls  at  Stornham  had  jn 
Trally  held  painfully  blank  moments.    Lady  Dunholm  uas 
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."  lead  Mis,  Va^de^Jil  w  w^ki;,'?"'  "''"'>'  *',""'"■"  "^'"^ 
viws  of  it.     Hr  knew  ,1,«,  I;         ,  ,'"  ""','"  '""''  »"''  h" 

...  have  sp,„,  a  fc^  Kar,  a,  Jh  il"?;'  ""^  """"•""'  ^"^. 
years  in  another    and  J-t  ,  *.  "  ""'  "'"""y.  a  few 

»  part  of  an  at'ranJed  ,d,f  ,1       ","?  '"°"  '"  '""  '""'I"'. 

Atlantic  for  theZwi  ;^d  rhav'''"'  "'  ^T  .""^''^  "•' 
mii.-s  with  her  father  ,^  hi.  „•  .  '  '""""eyed  thousands  of 
.nan  of  great  schemed  ,o  hf.  "'""".''"■■'''  "»k'  'he  visits  of  a 
l..nJs  which  were  a?™!''^"^';""'  °'  """"•  "'<••"•'<'■  and 
merely  details  oh'rTf^  Pnnapal.t.es-these  things  had  been 

true,   but  seemin/ the  Lr^      ''  '"'V"'  "''  """>■  ''  »■« 
They  we,^  rZl  to  v^'']'   "o,™"'   <»«^™e   of   existence. 

who'were  abnZlt  «  in    hS^""!"*"^  "'  j'-''^^'- 
rest  of  the  world.  "lemse'ves  when  compared  with  the 

^^M2"Jn7.  I^Xd^rj^rT^'""  ^•'«''   '•"   Lord 

.a{^rh''eT„n.!inr™i,'r,s?',f%'i,'et';5  j-  ""-' 

pets  above  them  Tn  the  centT         ""'  ''^"'  "^'""^''  """- 

tn.st"d!  X  tvrt'hem'  '  He  "c'^Id  "  '  'f  ""'  ""  ^  ^ 
and  not  be  ableTo  tat"care"of  Xm  ."°A  7  '''^,»."^-'• 
t  he  iL^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

^aid  cha  mmd;      He  Z    1,^'*'^  ^""'^  «ee  each  other  often,  he 
-^  some  .eaut,.u.1:iin;^.,r  ™V;rr  s^oL  Se'J 
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•hocking  one»— certain  dungeons,  for  instance,  and  a  gallows 
mount,  on  which  in  good  old  times  the  family  gallows  had 
•tood.  This  had  apparently  been  a  working  adjunct  to  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  every  respectable  family,  and  that 
irritating  persons  should  dangle  from  it  had  been  a  smiple 
domestic  necessity,  if  one  were  to  believe  old  stories.       ^^ 

"  It  was  then  that  nobles  were  regarded  with  respect,  he 
said,  with  his  fine  smile.  "  In  the  days  when  a  man  appeared 
with  clang  of  arms  and  with  javelins  and  spears  before,  and 
donjon  keeps  in  the  background,  the  attitude  of  bent  knees 
and  awful  reverence  were  the  inevitable  results.  When  one 
could  hang  a  servant  on  one's  own  private  gallows,  or  chop 
off  his  hand  for  irreverence  or  disobedience — obedience  and 
reverence  were  a  rule.  Now,  a  month's  notice  is  the  extrem- 
ity of  punishment,  and  the  old  pomp  of  armed  servitors  sug- 
gests comic  opera.    But  we  can  show  you  relics  of  it  at  Uun- 

He  joined  his  wife  and  began  at  once  to  make  himself  so 
delichtful  to  Rosy  that  she  ceased  to  be  afraid  of  him,  and 
w'ed  by  talking  almost  gaily  of  her  London  visit. 

Betty  and  Westholt  walked  together.  The  afternoon  being 
lo%  ly,  they  had  all  sauntered  into  the  park  to  look  at  certain 
views,  and  the  sun  was  shining  between  the  trees.  Betty 
thought  the  young  man  almost  as  charming  as  his  fattier, 
whi<+  was  saying  much.  She  had  fallen  wholly  in  love  Mith 
Lord  Dunholm— with  his  handsome,  elderly  face,  his  voice, 
his  erect  bearing,  his  fine  smile,  his  attraction  of  manner, 
his  court*  ous  ease  and  wit.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who 
stood  for  the  best  of  all  they  had  been  born  to  represent. 
Her  own  father,  she  felt,  stood  for  the  best  of  al  such  an 
American  as  himself  should  be.  Lord  Westholt  would  in  tmi? 
be  what  his  father  was.  He  had  inherited  from  him  good 
looks,  good  feeling,  and  a  sense  of  humour.  Yes,  he  had  been 
given  from  the  outset  all  that  the  other  man  had  been  denied. 
She  was  thinking  of  Mount  Dunstan  as  "  the  other  man,    and 

spoke  of  him.  ,„    ,        ., 

"  You  know  Lord  Mount  Dunstan  ?     she  said. 
Westholt  hesitated  slightly.  ,      ,     .     .  „^r 

"  Yes— and  no,"  he  answered,  after  the  hesitation.        rso 

one  knows  him  very  well.    You  have  not  met  hun?     with  a 

touch  of  surprise  in  his  tone.  ,       t  i  a 

**  He  was  a  passenger  on  the  Merldiana  when  I  last  crossed 

the  Atlantic    There  was  a  slight  accident  and  we  were  thrown 
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.hin.  wha,,v.rti';Kl„u'„''D:;„t'„',''  's L""  '^T  "''' 
I'kfly  to  hear  the  details  of  fh\.V.l    I  i      i.-.      '''*"''l  "o^  he 

them,  as  ir  were,  fro'^  Jh^'dtnr^'dd"'"'  '^'  "'''^"^^^ 

-•th  the'reourtlnt'l'itr.:;\r  r-1^^  --^  "P 
not  proved  himself  to  p^sJcs,  am  on  M^  ^T^'',  ^'''''''  ^'  ^ad 
![im.  It  uas  KcneralIy^Xstood'  Sa  '^e  vvl''  '".7?---^ 
To  such  a  man  the  ailurcmentVsuch  ,  .  "*  ^''*''  '°^  ^''«- 

\anderpoel   would   present   won mL    >"""^\^""^^n  as  Mi.,g 

unfortunate  that  she  should  W  Lp  I    ""'^-'"f^      ^'   ^'^'^ 
tile  same  time  it  «.,«  nl»  "•^''^./',^«^"  »nro"n  m  his  way.     At 

^-vone.firs;uiTBSS,%;Lr;  ^'^  ^-^^  ''-^y 

fates  in  their  hands  Tn  that  wav^P  °"'^  Americans  took  their 
a  rancher's  life  mean"  de  erm  n'iti.^"''  ^"^"  "^  '^'^  ^'-^  ^^  ^«« 

".th  a  low  little  laugh  at  thT^eao  of  hi    ^''"'  '^'  'P'"^ " 

men  who  were  Moi.nf  A^"^/^^P.°^  "cr  imaRmation—"  of  the 

to  fi.ht  for  wharth"y'm^an"t  to'hl"  '"'i  ^'''  ^"^  ^^"^  f°'  ^ 
"^'/  5:  t%^°"-  F^^  -•"  -e  ^aV"^"^  ^°  ««^^-  H« 
Had\he%Xwt:„1eX't;T''  ^^^  Westholt  answered. 

-^pressionw-astS^trr^;:-:::^- 

"Afh^'ep'^^ranchTn^  it^m?''  ^'"^Sh"'^'  ^''"^'^  ^^''^y- 
«ood  still  for  a  moment  TheThTd  h  '  ''T'^  ^'^'^^^  ^^ 
avenue,  and  she  stopped  because  her  .  ".  '7^^'"^  ^"^^^  ^^f 
a  figure,  half  sitting  half  Mnl  ^"/^y'^^'l3d  been  caught  by 
prostrate  bicycle  near'  it  It  u"  s  !u  '^  ""''^f'  "^  ^^^  ^"^d.  a 
?"ung  man,  who.  aJ  she  liked  '  T'  °^  ^  '^'^^P'-^'  ''--"^^d 
ettort  to  rise.  °°'''^'  '"'"^^  *«  make  an  ineffectual 

"  Is  that  man  ill?  »  she  exclaimed      «'  T  *u-  i   l 
pev;  uent  ton  ards  him  at  once  .n^     I,       f'"""  '^'^  '"""^  f^^-" 
J'^fed  a  dazed  white  fTcedo'n  ^"^.^i;^^"  t^ey  reached  him  he 
t^'^^I'-ng  from  a  cut  on  his  foreh    ^^^  V'^""  °^  b^°«d  was 
^^   te  indeed,  and  d  d  not   eem  to  kl        I  "T'  '"  ^^^^'  -'^O^ 

'  I  am  afraid  you  are  hnr?"  R      "^  "'^a^  he  was  doing. 

ti^e  rest  of  the  pan^  'oTned    'hem    V       "'  "^  '^'  '^'^' 
J  juiucQ  tnem.      l  he  young  man  vacant!- 
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smiled,  and  makine  an  unconi«ciou«-Iooking  pass  across  hU  face 
with  his  hand,  smeared  the  blood  over  his  features  painfully. 
Betty  kneeled  down,  and  drawing  out  her  handkerchief,  lightly 
wiped  the  nrurM)me  smears  away.  Lord  Westholt  saw  what 
had  happened,  havinu  given  a  look  at  the  bic>'cle. 

"  His  chain  broke  as  he  was  coming  down  the  incline,  and 
as  he  tell  he  got  a  nasty  knock  on  t!iis  stone,"  touching  with  his 
foot  a  rather  large  one,  which  had  evidently  fallen  from  some 
cartload  of  building  material. 

The  young  man,  still  v:icantly  smiling,  was  fumbling  at  his 
breast  pocket.  He  began  to  talk  incoherently  in  good,  nasal 
New  York,  at  the  mere  sound  of  which  Lady  Anstruthcrs 
made  a  little  yearning  step  forward. 

"  Superior  any  other,"  he  muttered.  "  Tabulator  spacer- 
marginal  release  key — call  your  'tention — instantly — 'justablc 
— Uclkoff — no  equal  on  market."  And  having  found  what  lir 
had  fumbled  for,  he  handed  a  card  to  Miss  Vanderpoel  and 
sank  unconscious  on  her  breast. 

"  Let  me  support  him,  Miss  Vanderpoel,"  said  Westholt, 
starting  forward. 

"  Never  mind,  thank  you,"  said  Betty.  "  If  he  has  famted 
I  suppose  he  must  be  laid  flat  on  the  ground.  Will  you  please 
to  read  the  card." 

It  was  the  card  Mount  Dunstan  had  rea4  the  day  before. 

J.  BURRIDGE  k  SON, 
DELKOFF    TYPEWRITER    CO., 

BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

G.  SELDEN. 

"  He  is  probably  G.  Sclden,"  said  Westholt.  "Travelling 
in  the  interests  of  his  firm,  poor  chap.  The  clue  is  not  of  much 
immediate  use,  however." 

They  were  fortunately  not  far  from  the  house,  and  Wi-st- 
holt  went  back  quickly  to  summon  servants  and  send  for  thf 
village  doctor.  The  Dunholms  were  kindly  sympathetic,  and 
each  of  the  party  lent  a  handkerchief  to  staunch  the  bleeding. 
Lord  Dunholm  helped  Miss  Vanderpoel  to  lay  the  young  man 
down  carefully. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  he  said;  "I  am  really  afraid  his  leg  is 
broken.  It  was  twisted  under  him.  What  can  be  done  with 
him?" 

Miss  Vanderpoel  looked  at  her  sister. 
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done."  '  ""'  '"  apparently  nothing-  ci»c  to  be 

L-  '  ^"*  *""•"  •■"'  Lady  AnstruthiT.      "  u  •  . 

h'Hi  away,  poor  fellow!     Let  K  K^'        "?'''  ^""''^  ""«•  ^"d 

Mm  Vanderpoel  smi  ed  imn         i  r?",^    "'  ''"•  f"'"***" 
iriK.  elderly  eyeT  '°  ^"''^  Dunholm's  n.uch  approv- 

G.  Seldcn  is  a  compatriot."  she  «aifl     "  p    u        i     . 
I  Ha,  here  and  came  to  nell  mr  V  »  •      ""'^^P"  ''«  heard 

^^^rs^^:i^-rc£ir='- 

hand,  and  Miss  Vanderncil  kll;„„  ^°'*  "'^  ''^"^  «  ^'"''•n^'ly 
a»ay  an  insistent  tWckrofhK*^  T'll  "f '  ""■  ^^^'■'^^''  ^'P«-d 
beneath  the  handkerch  eV  r^  n^"*!.  ^'^^^^''^  '"^'^'^  ^rL 
Lady  Anstruthers  '•      ^"''^    Dunholm    followed    with 

felf  w^m  thi^v\r"''^^^^^^  ^-  Selden  frequently 

^his  cortege  atThe'trntt'LTaTrsedTel"'  't'  'T'^  "' 
^'>r  once  in  a  position  he  Itn„u  »  .    •  ''"«  ^'"'s*''^  to  be 

^'>:f.t "  in  the  noX  of  its  imnnr.  '' "  ^^^^^^^^  '''^  "  «"t  o^ 
borne  by  nobles  and  liver  edm/n^T'*  ^"  ''""'"  ^^h'"'''  h''". 
of  title,  up  the  avenue  of  an  Fn^  •  h'  "^?^'"P«"'>d  by  ladiei 
cared  for  in  baronial  halls  wouW^'tt^''''  T  ^''  ^^'^^  ^"  ^ 
to  the  final  moments  of  hi.  i       l"''''''  ^^'"'^  added  a  joy 

tjons  of  religrn"rid°  c   ienlT  '''  ^--'- 

'"n.     His  own  point  of  view  ^0^!  *  ^y?">'  '"  competi- 

have  been  that  of  the  oIhT'  ^"""^^"'^'ould  not.  it  is  true, 

purple  ribbons   but  oi\LrZT.  l"  '^'  ^'^"^  "«  ^«P  «nd 

n  fact,  would 'havl  t"n  b"Ld  upon  \hT"/'-     ^'^  '"^"^'"'-'• 

humour,  whose  soul  is  glee  at  TV        ''"^"f  ^'«"tic  sense  of 

have  been  full  fed  bv  tyf.  Jn       *^^ '"compatible,  which  would 

vanned  alon,  b  yf  b^^nc^oTraranyRe:bel"s^  1^""^  ^^'"^ 
daughters  following  the  funeraT"  Tho.  if  t"  S.  \  anderpoel's 
^en  unconscious  of  the  tunln  c  ^^'  ^'.'V^"'^  ^'^""''^  bave 
inp  away  money."  ''"°"  '^"'"^  ^°  '"t"  I'l^e  "  throw- 

s' JLtu^Xn'o'fT  "^^^  Pr  ^^^'^'^   ^-"<^ 

Ansfruthers'  kind  permission  T  n™''""  '?'  ^^''h  Lady 
he  should  remain  for  theTr^:.;.  "ould  certainly  be  best  tha[ 
room  whose  ^JZ^tX^^l!'';^^':'^:.    ^o,  in  a  bed- 

..,..   upon   sprcaauiy   iawns  and 
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broad-branched  tree*,  he  wm  m  comfortably  wtahluhfd  at  wa< 
Douible.  G.  Seldcn.  throuuh  the  capricious  intervention  ot 
Fate,  if  he  had  not  "  got  next "  to  Reuben  b.  V  anderp<K-l  hini- 
•elf,  had  mo»t  undUputably  "got  next'  to  .»»  favounic 
daughter. 

At  the  Dunholm  carriage  rolled  down  the  avet.  .-•  there 
reigned  for  a  few  minute*  a  reflective  silence.  It  ww  La.ly 
Dunholm  who  broke  it.  "  That."  the  said  m  her  softly  de- 
cided voice.  "  that  it  a  nice  girl."  .,     «•  .       i    •  . 

Lord   Uunholm'i  agreeable,   humorous  smile  flickered   into 

*^"That  is  it,"  he  said.  "Thank  you,  Eleanor,  for  supply- 
ing me  with  a  quite  delightful  early  Victorian  word.  I  believe 
I  wanted  it.  She  is  a  beauty  and  she  is  clever.  She  is  .i 
number  of  other  things-^ut  she  is  also  a  nice  girl.  ^^If  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  so.  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  her.      ^^ 

"  If  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,"  put  m  Westholt,     so  have 

I— quite  fatally."  .  ,  ,    .       •     u-    ^,^    » :. 

"That,"  said  hia  father,  with  speculation  in  his  eye,      ii 

more  serious." 

CHAPTER    XXVI 

"WHAT  IT  MUST  BE  TO  YOl/— JUST  YOUf*' 

G.  Seldbn.  awakening  to  consciousness  two  days  later,  lay  and 
•tared  at  the  chintz  covering  of  the  top  of  his  four-post  bed 
through  a  few  minutes  of  vacant  amazement.  It  was  a  tour- 
post  bed  he  was  lying  on,  wasn't  it?  And  his  leg  was  band- 
aged and  felt  unmovable.  The  last  thing  he  remembered  N^as 
Ming  down  an  incline  in  a  tree-bordered  avenue.  There  um 
Sothing  more.  He  had  been  all  right  then  Was  this  a  our- 
post  bed  or  was  it  r.u?  Yes,  it  was.  And  was  it  Part  of  th 
furnishings  of  a  sr  ell  bedroom-the  kind  of  bedroom  he  had 
never  iJn  in  before?  Tip  top.  in  fact?  He  stared  and  tred 
to  recall  things— but  could  not,  and  m  his  bewilderment  ex- 

^^*''wcll,""he  said,  "  if  this  ain't  the  limit  I    You  may  search 

""a  respectable  person  in  a  white  apron  came  to  him  fromjhe 
other  side  of  the  room.  It  was  Buttlc's  wile,  who  had  been 
hastily  called  in. 
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"  Sh— .h."  the  uM  ioothJngly.     "  Don't  you  worrv      K^ 

no  UK  in  ulkinv  "^  '"  ""  "«"'''•    •"''  '""re  wm 

br.m  of  her  hat  r«tcd  on  soft  and  full  black  h.rr  The  bllrW 
RcubeTs  ^V  i  'K  'j  ^"^  ^«'^  like  that  he*  had  L'i'i 
thr^ark  gate  at  Mount  Dunstan.     "  Bau  in  hi,  belfry/*  of 

;;  How  i,  he?  '•  ,he  said  to  the  nurw. 
ries  been  seeming  comfortable  all  Aav   «,;..'•  .1. 

<,u«.  «„,ibl,  Ulin,  .  "b,-,  .,.:Vt  Z\  ZTr     He  S 
lom«h.nK  wa»  the  I.mit,  and  that  «e  miJht  Karch  hin," 
,  Betty  apptoached  the  bedside  to  look  at  h^^m    .„l      „• 
.k.  disturbed   inquiry  in  hi,  upl^ted  ey"    la^ihed    Sk 

Th^af n^le^r?fe>rS^.lu^^"''';  '"^  ""^^ 

mended  sJarcrn^K-     ""'  °'  P''"^^'''^y'  ^"'J   tf^^t  the  most 
«So  "Vxtlalion.^'""  "^"''^  ^^'^  ^°  -'»^  -y  ^^-  to 

"'I'h^rJ  "^"^'''r;  ^'^h  her  laugh  still  shining  in  her  eyes 
hope  you  feel  better.    Can  you  tell  me?  "she  said  ^ 

youn^\^»r  ri"°'  T"^'  ^'"^  '^'''  ^"^^^^  was  that  of  a 
joung  man  who  knew  what  he  was  saying.  * 

thank  you"' Ter^epheT  ^"^'  '"'''"'  ^'"^  ''"'^^  comfortable, 
Youl  mTnf 'Is  ruite"  liar"'"  "''  ^"^^^  "  ^°"'^  ^^  ^•^^-'-*- 
^^e^VjTlft  ^'  ^i?*^"  '^partially.  "  is  just  to  know 
to  re?t  W''  ^  ^^'^'  '"  ^'''-     ^'  ^°"'^  help  me 
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"  You  met  with  an  accident,"  the  "  looker  "  explained,  still 
smiling  with  both  lips  and  eyes.  "  Your  bicycle  chain  broke 
and  you  were  thrown  and  hurt  yourself.  It  happened  in  the 
avenue  in  the  park.  We  found  you  and  brought  you  in.  You 
arc  at  Stornham  Court,  which  belongs  to  Sir  Nipel  An- 
struthers.     Lady  Anstruthers  is  my  sister.     I  am  Miss  Van- 

derpoel."  .    , ,        „  tt  it 

"  Hully  gee!"  ejaculated  G.  Selden  inevitably.  Hully 
gee!  "  The  splendour  of  the  moment  was  such  that  his  brain 
whirled.  As  it  was  not  yet  in  the  physical  condition  to  whirl 
with  any  comfort,  he  found  himself  closing  his  eyes  weakly. 

"  That's  right,"  Miss  Vanderpoel  said.  "  Keep  them 
closed.  I  must  not  talk  to  you  until  you  are  stronger.  Lie 
still  and  try  not  to  think.  The  doctor  says  you  are  getting 
on  very  well.    I  will  come  and  see  you  again." 

As  the  soft  sweep  of  her  dress  reached  the  door  he  managed 
to  open  his  eyes. 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Vanderpoel,"  he  said.  Thank  you, 
ma'am."  And  as  his  eyelids  closed  again  he  murmured  in  lux- 
urious peace:  "Well,  if  that's  her— she  can  have  me— and 
welcome!  " 

She  came  to  see  him  again  each  day — sometimes  in  a  linen 
frock  and  garden  hat,  sometimes  in  her  soft  tints  and  lace  and 
flowers  before  or  after  her  drive  in  the  afternoon,  and  two  or 
three  times  in  the  evening,  with  lovely  shoulders  and  won- 
derfully trailing  draperies— looking  like  the  women  he  had 
caught  far-off  glimpses  of  on  the  rare  occasion  of  his  having 
indulged  himself  in  the  highest  and  most  remotely  placed  scat 
in  the  gallery  at  the  opera,  which  inconvenience  he  had  borne, 
not  through  any  ardent  desire  to  hear  the  music,  but  because 
he  wanted  to  see  the  show  and  get  "  a  look-in  "  at  the  Four 
Hundred.  He  believed  very  implicitly  in  his  Four  Hundicl 
and  privately— though  perhaps  almost  unconsciously — cherished 
the  distinction  his  share  of  them  conferred  upon  him,  as  fondly 
as  the  English  young  man  of  his  rudimentary  type  cherishes 
his  dukes  and  duchesses.  The  English  young  man  may  revel 
in  his  coroneted  beauties  In  photograph  shops,  the  young  Amer- 
ican dwells  fondly  on  flattering,  or  very  unflattering,  repro- 
ductions of  his  multi-millionaires'  wives  and  daughters  in  the 
voluminous  illustrated  sheets  of  his  Sunday  paper,  without 
which  life  would  be  a  wretched  and  savourless  thing. 
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h".  And  she  cominR  in  ,o^c;  IT""  ',"  "if  '"T  '""'«  »"h 
w«  one  of  the  W 'H:°nd  ^d' r^l'  "'^'h'?  '"■"' ,"  "  ''J 
luxury  with  wh  ch  he  found  hhrLu?  ,    .      comfort  and 

nificance  when  compa  cd  J  h  -  1"""""^'^'^.  '^"^  '"^°  '"''■B- 
Lady  Anstruthers  Tame  fn  to  see  h-  ""?"'"''-"  I"'^'^  ^'  '^^^' 
times  brought  with  hTr  ^quee  h-tdri-.  "'/'m^  '^'  '''''^^ 
spoken  of  as  "Master  Ughtred  »  'Nf.T  ^'  '"'' '  ^''^  ^^^^ 
by  G.  Selden  to  be  a  so rfof  title  mnl  \  '""'  ""^^P"^^^ 
sons  of  baronets  and  the  1  ke  Thl  rl?I  '1  "f""  ^'^^  ^"^'''" 
York  and  elsewhere  answered  to  th/n        '"  ^t,^"'^^^'  '"  ^''^' 

or  Bill.  No  parallel  r- A  aster ''had""?"^  •^"^'  ""■  ^''^'^y' 
them.  -VI  aster     had  been  in  vogue  among 

.h4'.'andtrh'5sra:dVai,:iV;h',  "r- 1^"- '  '■■«■» 

ing  of  New  York     Tht  ^  a         Y^,"^  ""'"^^^  ^ond  of  talk- 

yotngster^a:  ;ter^se  n  It  aral  %'T'/°^  ^^^^^^  ^"^  ^'- 
about  America,  and  seemed  Lvtr  .  u  ^^^  '°'"*  ^"'^^'-  '^'^^ 
Stornham  and'the  v  fage      G    Selden'^tT..""^^^'"^  ^"^ 

said  once.    "  I  want  to  kno^wh^f  J'f  i  '^  ^°V  P'^se."  he 
From   a   no.v*     £     •  ^"^^  '^'"d  of  an  animal  it  is  " 

MouTolnTn^nd  mT  ;°"^"'^^^^•■^--^  ^"-  that  of 
talk  with  hrmTnterliSg'-  To Iferhe^dT  ^'^^'^^-^^  ^ound 
of  a  foreign  produS  Sh^  h°  '  ?  *^"^  "°J  ^'"  the  aspect 
young  menSiirhtfbut  she  knew"  of  Thl'"!'?"^^^"^  "'^^ 
t.ons  were  taken  to  protec?  her  fa/her Zm  h"^'"'  ^'''''" 
enterprises.  Thev  were  nri  n^,lvf  5  °™  their  ingenuous 
Mere  even  diiouraeed  fron^l  "''^  '\'"*"^  ^'^  °«5c«J  they 
hood  when  siTand'  uspeete^  ThTft  '^°"k  '^'^'  "^'^^^^"^ 
stood,  was  to  be.  ii  possible   dis^lnfTT'^""'  ''  '^'"^  ""^"- 

«rion.     To  her   asieU  Is    T^Up"  '""''■  '!f"F  "'"^"^ 
'^™w„  „p„„  existence  II  4V"  h^U  ^3  ■^^a^tt^r^! 
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ously  unknown  phases  of  business  life  in  Broadway  and  roar- 
ing "  downtown  "  streets. 

His  determination,  his  sharp  readiness,  his  control  of  tem- 
per under  rebuff  and  superfluous  harshness,  his  odd,  imper- 
sonal summing  up  of  men  and  things,  and  good-natured  pa- 
tience with  the  world  in  general,  were,  she  knew,  business 
assets.  She  was  even  moved — no  less — by  the  remote  connec- 
tion of  such  a  life  with  that  of  the  first  Reuben  Vanderpoel, 
who  had  laid  the  huge,  solid  foundations  of  their  modern 
fortune.  The  first  Reuben  Vanderpoel  must  have  seen  and 
known  the  faces  of  men  as  G.  Selden  saw  and  knew  them. 
Fighting  his  way  step  by  step,  knocking  pertinaciously  at  every 
gateway  which  might  give  ingress  to  some  passage  leading  to 
even  the  smallest  gain,  meeting  with  rebuff  and  indifference 
only  to  be  overcome  by  steady  and  continued  assault — if  G. 
Selden  was  a  nuisance,  the  first  Vanderpoel  had  without  doubt 
worn  that  aspect  upon  innumerable  occasions.  No  one  desires 
the  presence  of  the  man  who  while  having  nothing  to  give  must 
persist  in  keeping  himself  in  evidence,  even  if  by  strategy  or 
force.  From  stories  she  was  familiar  with,  she  had  gathered 
that  the  first  Reuben  Vanderpoel  had  certainly  lacked  a  certain 
youth  of  soul  she  felt  in  this  modern  struggler  for  life.  He  had 
been  the  cleverer  man  of  the  two;  G.  Selden  she  secretly  liked 

the  better.  ,    ,  . 

The  curiosity  of  Mrs.  Buttle,  who  was  the  nurse,  had  been 
awakened  by  a  singular  feature  of  her  patient's  feverish  wan- 
derings. ,         ,  ,  L 

"  He  keeps  muttering,  miss,  things  I  can  t  make  out  about 
Lord  Mount  Dunstan,  and  Mr.  Penzance,  and  some  child  he 
calls  Little  Willie.  He  talks  to  them  the  same  as  if  he  knew 
them — same  as  if  he  was  with  them  and  they  were  talking  to 
him  quite  friendly." 

One  morning  Betty,  coming  to  make  her  visit  of  mquiry, 
found  the  patient  looking  thoughtful,  and  when  she  commented 
upon  his  air  of  pondering,  his  reply  cast  light  upon  the  mystery. 

"  Well,  Miss  Vanderpoel,"  he  explained,  "  I  was  lying  here 
thinking  of  Lord  Mount  Dunstan  and  Mr.  Penzance,  and 
how  well  they  treated  me— I  haven't  told  you  about  that, 
have  I ?  " 

"That  explains  what  Mrs.  Buttle  said,"  she  answered. 
"When  you  were  delirious  you  talked  frequently  to  Lord 
Mount  Dunstan  and  Mr.  Penzance.    We  both  wondered  why\ 

Then  he  told  her  the  whole  story.    Beginning  with  his  sit- 
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V^^ite^^  listening  .  ,Hc  son, 

when  the  sound  of  her  horseVt  n».      ?  "'Z  f''^  *-"^^-'»"'-'e  RatM 
each  of  them.  ""^^  *  *'°"'"K  hoofs  haH  been  heard  by 

?-^f  wil  ^e^^i!::rt&^f  °^^  ^V^'^i.  "  ^^  how 
just  that  mmute,  and  if  vou  hfi  V^'  ^^'  hadn't  stopped 
Mount  Dunstan  hadn't  knoun^  ^'°"'-  ^'  ''"'^  '^  ^°^^ 
Lutle  Willie  would  have  been  ?n  Lnn^^  k^'^u-^^'^^  >°"  ^^"e. 

Because?  "  .nqu.red  Miss  Vanderpod 
.  |an^t:^/:;t^  -'^  hesitatedfie..    Then  he  .ade 

you  .Yd  «''^orru'^LV;•e's^i.1'' ':v°^\^^  --'^  -^e 

about  chaps  like  me.     On  the  sn„^  ^      :?°"  '  •''""^^  «">-^hing 
I  seen  you  and  heard  your  nL7Tlu^>  Tl^^'  °"^  vvhen 
whose  dnuKhter  you  was     SJ  q    v  "^  ''"'^  remembering 
thmg.     Why.  when  Tv  ;^  fn  t  V    ^^^"^^,1  ^P^"^  ^  ^ig 
Cet  together  and  talk  abo^t  what  It' J ™^  ""'  ^''  °^^'^  "^^^  ^^ 
could  get  next  to  Reuberi  S    V  ^        '?''*"  ^°  ^^e  chap  who 
."P  all  the  business  he  do  s.i^^^jf'-f^^J- ,  We  used  to'coun? 
him  pounding  away  on  typewrkers  i^  K  '^''l'  ^''  S°^  ""^er 
get  worn  out  and  need  new  on^      An^  '^'/^  ^'  ^"""^  to 
tions  how  many  a  man  couM  ,  ?J    j  ^"u  ""'^  ^  "^^ke  calcula- 
--  a  kind  of  J^pewHtinT  t%'  1^^^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^  "^^*-    ^^ 
l^new  ,t  couldn't  happen  reaHv      Rnf       ^^'T  '^°^'  ""^  we 
•t  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thinJ'    n      ""'!  ^''i  *"  ^^f-''"  about 
thing  about  one  of  us  saviW  1*...?"%°    *^'.  ^°>'^  "^^^e  up  a 
rom  under  a  runaway  au^o^an^'th".n\'  ^'^^-^^^f^g-ng  Wm 
do  to  show  my  gratitude   young  man"'  h''"^^'    }.^^^^  '^^'^  ^ 
catalogue  and  sayine   'I  /m.U  i?  .,•"  landing  out  his 

^he  Delkoff.  sir.''an^d  get  ?ne  him  ^  '°  ''"•  ^^^'^  ^"'ntion  to 
any  other,  as  long  as  he^Hved  r ''       '°  P'^"^'^"  ^^'^  "ever  use 

,-^an^y  '^J'J^Afl'.:^^^^^^  as  spontaneously 

on  my  bike  I  got  thin bt  Jh  T'  °"-.  "  ^hen  I  rode  away 
°f  my  head.  The  next  IvT'  "  '"^  '^"^'i  "°t  get  it  out 
^^ot  off  „y  ^heel  andTsa;s'to^^^^/'°^^^^^  '^''^^^  and 
N^-ness,  if  you  are  travS  ^nT.!  *  ^^°^  ^''''  ^"^'"^^5  is 
'"gham  Palace  with  the  Siue^^^V'"'^.  ^""^^^'"2  ^^  B^^k- 

e  mam  squeeze.    Get  busy  I    What'li  the 
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boys  say  If  they  hear  you've  missed  a  chance  like  this?  You 
hit  the  pike  for  Stornham  Castle,  or  whatever  it's  called,  and 
take  your  nerve  with  you!  She  can't  do  more  than  have  you 
fired  out,  and  you've  been  fired  before  and  «ot  your  breath  after 
it.'  So  I  turned  round  and  made  time.  And  that  was  how  I 
happened  on  your  avenue.  And  perhaps  it  w  ts  bccau>c  I  was 
feeling  a  bit  rattled  I  lost  mv  hold  when  the  chain  broke,  and 
pitched  over  or.  my  head.  There,  I've  \iot  it  olj  my  chest.  I 
was  thinkini;  1  should  have  to  explain  somehow." 

Somctliiriy:  akin  to  her  fcclinp  of  affection  for  the  nice,  lon?- 
lepped  Westerner  she  had  seen  ramblini:  in  Bonil  Strci-t  touclu-ii 
Betty  ajzain.  The  Uelkoff  was  the  centre  of  G.  Seldcn's  world, 
as  the  flowers  were  of  Kedgcrs',  as  tlie  "  little  'omc  "  was  (;t 
Mrs.  Wclden's.  .      ,  „     , 

"Were  you   Koing  to  try  to  sell   me  a  typewriter?      sl;e 

flslccu* 

"  VVell,"  G.  Selden  admitted,  "  I  did.i't  know  but  what 
there  mij^ht  be  use  for  one,  writlnjj  business  letters  on  a  bii: 
place  like  this.  Straight,  I  won't  say  1  wasn't  going  to  try 
pretty  hard.  It  may  look  like  gall,  but  you  see  a  fellow  has 
to  rush  things  or  he'll  never  get  there.  A  chap  like  me  has 
to  get  there,  somehow." 

She  was  silent  a  few  moments  and  looked  as  if  she  was  think- 
ing something  over.  Her  silence  and  this  look  on  her  ^ace 
actually  caused  to  dawn  in  the  breast  of  Selden  a  gle.im  of 
daring  hope.  He  looked  round  at  her  with  a  faint  rising  of 
colour. 

"  Say,  Miss  Vanderpoel— say "  he  began,  and  then  broke 

of!. 

"Yes?"  said  Betty,  still  thinking. 

"  Q-coulJ  you  use  one — anywhere  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  doti  t 
want  to  rush  things  too  much,  but — C9uld  you?  " 

"  Is  it  easy  to  learn  to  use  it  ?  " 

"  Easy !  "  his  head  lifted  from  his  pillow.  "  It's  as  easy  as 
falling  off  a  log.  A  baby  in  a  perambulator  could  learn  to 
tick  off  orders  for  its  bottle.  And — on  the  square— there  isn't 
its  equal  on  the  market,  Miss  Vanderpoel — there  isn"t."  He 
fumbled  beneath  his  pillow  and  actually  brought  forth  lii5 
catalogue. 

"  I  asked  the  nurse  to  put  it  there.  I  wanted  to  study  it 
now  and  then  and  think  up  arguments.  See — adjustable  to 
hold  with  perfect  ease  an  envelope,  an  index  card,  or  a  strip 
of  paper  no  wider  than  a  postage  stamp.     Unsurpassed  paper 
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to  bend  upon  I,!; ILiote  '  ''  ""''  """'"S  '"  '>«  "bout 

you'rir,"  "viu'tur,'  reU'-TLf  '"'■'!• "  '■' '-  '«■'" 

three  people  „n  the  vstitrJ        ■  t  ^.^'""''^  ^''"^  ^^^^  two  or 

bhe  vvou  d  buv  fhr,.,.      u  i        .    '^^  three, 

krunv  how  to  tlL  "her.  tuS^t  <ii   T'^'k'     ''^r.'^'^  ^^ 

the  junior  ;.ssistant  who  had  sold  them  to  £'  '^  '"  ''" 
he  sir- 1  if;r  ^^i:^;,"'-"^  ?  -  ^^«  Vanderpoe..- 
not  only  the  saleltlouKh  t  at-fat^^^  ^^'^ 

to  me-but  it's  bec^Mse  It's  .l%f  [P'^t"^  ."^  ^^'••^"  ^""«rs 
Ha/ing  at  her  with  a  fr.nt     ^        ,  ''^  '  ^''^^'^^  ^''^"^-     ^^e!  " 

queer^ouch  o  patho  "".\vLl^^^^^^  "^'T  ^'"^"'^J'  '^''^  » 
jc;tt/"  ^      °'*        ^^'^^f  't  must  be  to  be  you— just 

h-r  on1;'ttk^a"trt'''^s£rd'!H^  '^\"'  '^/^  ^'«'^^'>'  --^^ed 
been  bewfldered  reSv  bv  ft  '^°"«h^«  't  so  often-had 
•n  human  lot--th7s  See  V^^'^T  ^^^''^-this  difference 
her  entity  in  the  centre  o?R.))^  't  chance  which  had  placed 
of  in  tha";  of  sleTte    1"^^^^^  '"^tead 

n  sallow  face,  who  staJ ed  afhef  a  TeoaZ  ''^''  u^''^  ^''"^ 
that  of  the  young  Frenchwoman  whose  life  ti"^  '  "^^  '" 
'"k'  her,  in  caring  for  delicate  dreses.n/u  •  '^'"'  '"  ^"^- 
ornaments  whose  price  JZu  U  ■  •^^^Ping  guard  over 

n.;s  ease  for  the  r^  of^lenc"'  'what'r  "  °""  'i""^^'- 
^^hat  Law  was  laid  uoon  h^r?  wk  r  '^"^  '^  '"^^"-  And 
^vork  through  her  and  such  L    1     'V^T  .'^'^'^'^  '^""''^  ""'v 

almost  unearthly "ower  S  in  the.V  h  °, '^'\^""  ^'^^^  ^'^^ 
strous  wealth,  which  ^u  ^H  ^    5       ^^"'^^the  rems  of  mon- 

fear  touched  her  Twlhl^c^-  J^'""""  -'"  '""'"^^  •  Sometimes 
she  did  not  ij^z^^he  Law  and  rn  lV""f''  °"  ^''  '^^"^'  ^^-^"^e 

-n\^rXnnh^-;--i-e_ 
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they've  never  bem  anywhere  near  it."     He  stopped  and  evi- 
dently fell  to  thinking;. 

"  Tell  me  about  the  rest  of  the  norld,"  said  Betty  quietly. 

He  laughed  attain. 

"  Why,  I  was  just  thinking  to  myself  you  didn't  know  a 
thine  about  it.  And  it's  queer.  It's  the  rest  of  us  that  mounts 
up  when  you  come  to  numbers.  I  guess  it'd  run  into  millions. 
I'm  not  thinking  of  beggars  and  starving  people;  I've  been 
rushing  the  Delkof?  too  steady  tc  get  onto  any  swell  charity 
organisation,  so  I  don't  know  about  them.  I'm  just  thinking 
of  the  millions  of  fellows,  and  women,  too,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  that  waken  up  every  morning  and  know  they've  got  to 
hustle  for  their  ten  per  or  their  fifteen  per — if  they  can  stir  it 
up  as  thick  as  that.  If  it's  as  much  as  fitty  per,  of  course,  seems 
like  to  me,  they're  on  Easy  Street.  But  sometimes  those  that's 
got  to  fifty  per— or  even  more — have  got  more  things  to  do 
with  it — kids,  you  know,  and  more  rent  and  clothes.  They've 
got  to  get  at  it  just  as  hard  as  we  have.  Why,  Miss  Vander- 
poel,  how  many  people  do  you  suppose  there  are  in  a  million 
that  don't  have  to  worry  over  their  next  month's  grocery  bills, 
and  the  rent  of  their  flat?  I  bet  there's  not  ten — and  I  don't 
know  the  ten." 

He  did  not  state  his  case  uncheerfully.  "  The  rest  of  the 
world  "  represented  to  him  the  normal  condition  of  things. 

"  Most  married  men's  a  bit  afraid  to  look  an  honest  grocery 
bill  in  the  face.  And  they  will  come  in — as  regular  as  spring; 
hats.  And  I  tell  you,  when  a  man's  got  to  live  on  seventy-five 
a  month,  a  thing  that'll  take  all  the  strength  and  energy  out  of 
a  twenty-dollar  bill   sorter  gets  him  down  on  the  mat." 

Like  old  Mrs.  Welden's,  his  roughly  sketched  picture  was  a 
graphic  one. 

"  'Tain't  the  working  that  bothers  most  of  us.  We  were 
bom  to  that,  and  most  of  us  would  feel  like  deadbeats  if  we 
were  doing  nothing.  It's  the  earning  less  than  you  can  live 
on,  and  getting  a  sort  of  tired  feeling  over  it.  It's  the  having 
to  make  a  dollar-bill  look  like  two,  and  watching  e\ery  other 
fellow  try  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  not  often  make  the  trip. 
There's  millions  of  us — just  millions — every  one  of  us  with 

his  Delkof?  to  sell "  his  figure  of  speech  pleased  him  and 

he  chuckled  at  his  own  cleverness — "  and  thinking  of  it,  and 
talking  about  it,  and — under  his  vest — half  afraid  that  he  can't 
make  it.  And  what  you  say  in  the  morning  when  you  open 
your  eyes  and  stretcii  yourself  is,  *  HuUy  gee!  I've  got  to  sell  a 
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the  people  I  know.  Tjat'I  X.T  ''^'"*^  ''^"'*^-  So  did  all 
now  Hhen  I  looked  at  you  a  .fl '^  u  ""^  ^  '^^  °'  «  i"'t  Ju»t 
and  what  it  meant '"   *  "^  *^""«^^  ^''^"f  you  being  ,.oi^ 

n^f  to^'i:;,^^^^^^^^^^^^  a  .uch  more  intf. 

and  she  felt  it  a  rich  possession      Sh    J"  ^u^     ^"  ^**^  f>^'ore. 
bedroom"  previously,  Se  had  seen''    ^'^'1°^  ^''^  "  ^"^ 
'quick    unch  "  counter,  but  G    Selden    ^'''"'  '^'  '^"^^''^'^  the 
Her  .ns.de  and  threw  upon  fac^'  fn^f-  errS^'^rS 

^^;^r ?-^^^^^  ask,..    M,. 

;f.n  and  Mr.  Penzance      Jn ter  exnT^^^  ^^^^.'^^"unt  Dun- 
"rd  before,  much  less  spoke  to  on.  uKi'"^  '''     ^  "'^^^  saw  a 
just  about  all  riuht^WDunsta^n      a"  T't  ^^".^'^^^  °"^'» 
he  old  virar—IVe  never  taken ^n  ^"'^.the  other  one— 

'^e  I  took  to  him.     The  u^  he  pr^  h"""  '  ^^  ^°^" 
oolcs  at  you,  sorter  kind  and  curious  .K     .      '^^-R'asses  and 
t-mel     And  his  voice  and  h^  wav  nf  c      "'  ??"  "'  '^'^  ^ame 
they   just   ^0/    me-^ure       LV^  u     '"'/'"^  ^'^  words— well 
they'd  like  1o  seT^"a,;in  ^  No^^X  '"^^   °/ Z^-    did    say' 
derpoel    it  would  look  t^'fresh-if  ?  ^°"  '^'"'^'  /^^'^^  ^'«"- 
note  and  ask  if  either  ofthem  m nIH    "^l'  '•    '^''''  ^  P°''te 
come   and   take   a  look   at  me    ;*  "      ""^^^  I'  convenient  to 
t^''uble?     I   don't  z^°«/   to   be    L   f  T'^" ',  ^'  '"^   ^^^^ 

^^  W2^  as  he  had  stood  and  t.ked 

much  of  him,  but  she  thouX  T  •      u      .      '^"'  "<"  know 
»  .1.^  1-ch-thae  hV3  -™™'sHh''-  '''''•'''  "-"^ 

*^  ^vSiT'teZ'.'^^  "o«,"':hf Jr- ,.,  ^,,„, 

five  a°grd  deau'^'TJ  "'"^"S'-     "Then  I'll  do  i,      I'd 
I-bol  „?  S."    '"  ""^  ^«'""-    I  «"  yo".  they  are  jjst 
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Mount  Duvstan,  walking  through  the  park  next  niorni'ni: 
on  his  way  to  the  vicarage,  just  after  post  time,  met  Mr. 
Pen/ance  himself  coming  to  make  an  equally  early  call  at 
the  Mount.  Kaih  of  ihcm  had  a  letter  in  his  hand,  and  each 
met  the  other's  glance  with  a  smile. 

"  G.  Selden,"  Mount  Dunstan  said.     "And  yours?" 

**  G.  Sclcicn  also,"  answered  the  vicar.  "  PtK)r  young  fel- 
low, what  ill-luck.     And  yet — is  it  ill-luck?     He  says  not." 

"  He  tells  me  it  is  not,"  said  Mount  Dunstan.  "  And  I 
agree  with  him." 

Mr.  Pen/ance  read  his  letter  aloud. 

"Df^r  Sir: 

"  This  is  to  notify  you  that  ov  ng  to  my  bike  going  back  on 
me  when  going  down  hill,  I  met  uith  an  accident  in  Stornham 
Park.  Was  cut  about  the  head  and  leg  broken.  Little  Willie 
being  far  from  home  and  mother,  you  can  sec  what  sort  of  i\\ 
he'd  been  in  if  it  h  'n't  been  for  the  kindness  of  Reuben  S. 
Vanderpocl's  daughters — Miss  Bettina  and  her  sister  Lady  An- 
struthcrs.  The  way  they've  had  me  taken  care  of  has  been 
great.  I've  been  under  a  nurse  and  doctor  same  as  if  I  w.is 
Albert  Edward  with  appendycytus  (I  apologise  if  that's  not 
spelt  right).  Dear  Sir,  this  is  to  say  that  I  asked  Miss  Van- 
derpoel  if  I  should  be  butting  in  too  much  if  I  dropped  a  line 
to  ask  if  you  could  spare  the  time  to  call  and  see  me.  It  would 
be  considered  a  favour  and  appreciated  by 

"  G.  Selden, 
"  Delkoff  Typewriter  Co.   Broadway. 

"  P.  S.  Have  already  sold  three  Delkof?s  to  Miss  V'^an- 
derpoel." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  Mr.  Penzance  commented,  and  his  ami- 
able fervour  quite  glowed,  "  I  like  that  queer  young  fellow— 
I  like  him.  He  does  not  wish  to  '  butt  in  too  much.'  Now, 
there  is  rudimentary  delicacy  in  that.  And  what  a  humorous 
forceful  figure  of  speech!  Some  butting  animal — a  goat,  I 
seem  to  see,  preferably — forcing  its  way  into  a  group  or  closed 
circle  of  persons." 
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a  vvhire.   tr(T-,f;,pp|ec|    sunTir   r      .     ^^^''^  •"»  '"^-""'f  ride  „vrr 

at  other  ,n  u hom  life  uas  strom,  tn  '^  ""'  '"'"''  •''^'■'"'"  "Pon 
rose-chcelc  and  wns  the  iarVr-^i.^''^'"^'  "^'^'^  '^loomed  on 
:^"d  the  slim  strai.luncss  .  f  ,,Vf"-''K  ^  "^'  '^'''^'  "^  love  1  ," 
;n  a  way.  all  to  ^he  ^^J    ''h  "h;. ft'  "  ''>■  -•''.'  't  ,^o?|"; 

-not  in«  more  exfnW  nTtrnTh?  h 'm  ^''"'^  ""■-^-  '^  '  "c 
^''^■k-clack  of  yood  hoofs  LnrJn '^""""■'  '"''^'"'•''^  ^nj:  and 
^."■'"'  m  the  morning  sun  iehr^r  '"  "V,"''  ^  ''"'^  ol.j  Rtman 
•^';tant  salesman  and  of  \    t  ('.  V"'''  ?"^''''  "^  ^'h-  j.mior   's- 

H .  I      '^*"  H  ^'^'^  stories  o^  h^r      '''M'^  "'  ■-"'''  unusual 

He  knew  of  old   Dobv's  niZ        f  \  ^^  '''""I   ^^ord   Westholt 

;^7  the  Union,  and     l^uT^uch   •"^■^^^^-   ^VVlden's  % spt 

nHes  to  the  dweller  in  gre-,.    nu    '"?K"''  ^^'""''^  '^^^r^  mere 

;  'l"^,  his  work   lonj.  enough  in  v-M  ^''  ^'''^  '""'^^-'^  ''ved  and 

^'^  and  the  scale^fr4L;?,;;''^«-.to  know  the  vilb". 
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Dunttan  could,  tince  Mount  I>un»t«n'^  exiBtence  had  i«olatfd 
itteli,  from  -ather  Kl(M>my  choke.  Hut  as  he  rode,  Mount 
Dit'^stan  knew  that  he  liked  to  hear  tli«-ie  thinic«.  Thrre  wa» 
thf  iuuijrstion  of  new  lite  and  new  thought  in  them,  and  tuch 
auKKestion  wan  jjood  f«)r  any  man— or  woman,  cither — who  had 
fallen  into  living  in  a  dull,  narrow  ^rtHive. 

"  It  i»  the  new  life  in  her  which  strike*  me,"  he  said.  "  She 
has  brought  wealth  with  her,  and  wealth  i«  power  to  do  the 
(jimmI  or  evil  that  ijrovv*  in  a  man's  viul ;  but  the  has  brouijht 
aomrthint;  more.  She  n:iijht  have  come  here  and  brought  all 
the  sun>ptuou<nei»«  of  a  fa-ihionable  young  lieauty,  who  drove 
through  the  village  and  drew  people  to  their  windows,  and 
ma«le  clodhoppers  scratch  their  head*  and  pull  their  forrl«Kks, 
and  chihlren  bob  curtsies  and  st.Tre.  She  might  have  come  and 
gone  and  left  a  minddaz/'ing  memory  and  n«>thing  else.  A 
few  sovereigns  tossed  here  and  there  woiiM  have  earned  her 
a  reputation — but,  by  gee!  to  quote  Sclden— -she  has  begun 
living  with  them,  as  if  her  ancestors  had  done  it  for  six  hun- 
dred years.  And  what  /  see  is  that  if  she  hail  come  without 
a  penny  in  her  pocket  she  would  have  done  the  same  thing." 
He  paused  a  pomlering  mom«nt,  ar.l  then  drew  a  sharp  breath 
which  was  an  exclamation  in  itself.  "  She's  Life!  "  he  said. 
"She's  Life  itself!  Good  God!  what  a  thing  it  is  for  a  man 
or  woman  to  be  Life — instead  of  a  mass  of  tissue  and  mus- 
cle and  nerve,  dragged  about  by  the  mere  mechanism  of 
living!" 

Penzance  had  listened  seriously. 

"  What  '•  lu  say  is  very  suggestive,"  he  commented.  **  It 
strikes  m^  as  true,  too.  You  have  seen  something  of  her  also, 
at  least  more  than  I  have." 

"I  did  not  think  these  things  when  I  saw  htr — though  I 
suppose  I  felt  them  unconsciously.  I  have  reached  this  way 
of  summing  her  up  by  processes  of  exclusion  and  inclusion. 
One  hears  of  her,  as  you  know  yourself,  and  one  thinks  her 
over." 

'*  You  have  thought  her  over?  " 

"  A  lot,"  rather  grumpily.  "  A  beautiful  female  creature 
inevitably  gives  an  unbeautiful  male  creature  something  to 
think  of — if  he  is  not  otherwise  actively  employed.  I  am  not. 
She  has  become  a  sort  of  dawning  relief  to  my  hopeless 
humours.  Being  a  lov  and  unworthy  beast,  I  am  sometimes 
resentful  enough  of  the  unfairness  of  things.  She  has  too 
much." 
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When  u.rv  milf  thmuffh  <;»«r«i. n 

*uch   chfrr,n»r   touch..,   a.    nru    htu      /      •  ';'"''  ""'''"'"  "^ 

*inall,  b„t  necr>.ary    thfn' ,  h    I T    ^   T''*''''"  '^"•'"-     «"  many 
«ue  wore  the  a..pra  of  a  "h  e  u  rL'  /'"r  '^»  t»'«^  ^holc  ^.l^ 

*tan   an<    hi,  vicar   ridi,'^/   h  Z h  ir  hV^J'^'"  *^'"''"'  ^^""- 
ncKlcctpJ  and  di.piritr.I  ht^k         '^"  '^  ''^^   ^•^''  struck   by   it, 

and  J  c  h„,kc.l  plca.,nl  uhcn  Ih    "vvXr*^'  "  ''"'"^  '"  '•••^-'^' 
.'t  I*  «fM»(J  of  you  to  cornr  "  a.-         1  . 

buttmKin.'"  '"'  '''^  a'so  might  appear  to  he 

Then  they  all  laughed  together     Th^..  1       . 

[fy  Anstruther,  entered,  and  /he  hl.U  -    ''',  ''1"*^'""^  ^^h^-n 
Mount  Dunstan.  who  fel    her  to  br  i!"'"''^  '^'"''     «"t  to 

Pernon.  th.rc  «a«  manife  t  a  tc^esT -^"h'  " /""^'^'"K  ''"'« 
Sdclen.     For  that  matter,  houever  X-  ^'"  -'"^  ^"'  ^• 

heumnmK  to  be  rather  affect^naJi  in  Th  ' '•''"^''''"«  ^'^'•^dy 
hem  They  went  upstair'to  fin.  h  m  Kin"""'^'  "'  ^''''^-^  «^ 
^^•>i  sofa  placed  near  a  window  an.  h  "  ^  "^\'"  ''^^''^  "P""  a 
".•«"^,  a,  genuine,  human  th  n.  In  iJr'u'  t  f''^'  "^  '''^"^ 
C""d   dea     in    secret  no    /kL  .r.,-    '•^'    "^    ''-'>*'    pondered    a 

t"  remember  him  after  he  niJ^d  nn  K"    -^  ^°  '^'^P*^^^  ^»'«^"» 

Plan's  way.  Reuben  S  Vandal. I'  ,  ^'T'  ""^^'^^'''"^  '^^'^ 
i'Rhest  of  his  Four  Hundred  bub.  ^'"^''''^'  ^^"'^  "^  '^e 
Americans  were  nor  as  a  rule  so  'St  ^t  ""'"'u  ^"'"'^'^"^'  and 
English.     And  here  these  two  sue  ""  themselves  "  as  the 

P^'?^e.     And  that  nice  old  chaD^hl;      ""'  ''•  ^"'^"^'^  ^'  V^u 
g'vmg  him  "  the  glad  ha^d  "I    ^  '  "  "^  ^  ^'^«'''  "filing  iid 
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Betty  and  Mount  Dunstun  left  Mr.  Penzance  talking  to  the 
convalescent  after  a  short  lime.  Mount  Dunstan  had  asked 
to  be  shown  the  gardens.  He  wanted  to  see  the  wonderful 
things  he  had  heard  had  been  already  done  to  them. 

They  went  down  the  stairs  together  and  pasi  through  the 
drawing-room  int  3  the  pleasure  grounds.  1  he  once  neglected 
lawns  had  already  been  mown  and  rolled,  clipped  and  trimmed, 
until  they  spread  before  the  eye  huge  measures  of  green  velvet; 
even  the  beds  girdling  and  adorning  them  were  brilliant  with 

^•'Kcdgers!"  said  Betty,  waving  her  hand.     "In  my  igno- 
rance I  thought  we  must  wait  for  blossoms  until  next  year; 
but  it  appears  that  wonders  can  be  brought  all  ready  to  bloom 
for  one  from  nursery  gardens,  and  can  be  made  to  grow  with 
care— and  daring— and  passionate  affection.     I  have  tjen  Ked- 
gers  turn  pale  with  anguish  as  he  hung  over  a  bed  of  trans- 
planted things  which  seemed  to  droop  too  long.     They  droop 
just  at  f^rst,  you  know,  and  then  they  slowly  lift  their  heads 
slowly,  as  if  to  listen  to  a  Voice  calling— calling.     Once  . I  sat 
for  quite  a  long  time  before  a  rose,  watching  it.    When  1  saw 
it  begin  to  listen,  I  felt  a  licle  trembling  pass  over  my  body. 
I  seemed  to  be  so  strangely  near  to  such  a  strange  thing,     it 
was  Life— Life  coming  back— in  answer  to  what  we  cannot 

,  ^She  had  begun  lightly,  and  then  her  voice  had  changed.  It 
was  very  quiet  at  the  end  of  her  speaking.  Mount  Dunstan 
simply  repeated  her  last  words.^ 

"  To  what  we  cannot  hear."  . ,     «  t  u 

'  «  One  feels  it  so  much  in  a  garden,"  she  said.  I  have  never 
lived  in  a  garden  of  my  own.  This  is  not  mine,  but  I  have 
been  living  in  it— with  Kedgers.  One  is  so  close  to  Life  in  it— 
the  stirring  in  the  brown  earth,  the  piercing  through  of  green 
spears,  that  breaking  of  buds  and  pouring  forth  of  scent!  V\  hy 
shouldn't  one  tremble,  if  one  thinks?  I  have  stood  in  a  pot- 
ting shed  and  watched  Kedgers  fill  a  shallow  box  v.^:h  damp 
rich  mould  and  scatter  over  it  a  thin  layer  of  infinitesimal 
seeds;  then  he  moistens  them  and  carries  them  reverently  to 
his  altars  in  a  greenhouse.     The  ledges  in   Kedgers    green- 

•  houses  are  altars.  I  think  he  offers  prayers  before  them.  Why 
not>  I  should.  And  when  one  comes  to  see  them,  the  moist 
ceeds  are  swelled  to  fulness,  and  when  one  comes  again  they 
a^e  bursting.  And  the  next  time,  tiny  green  things  are  curling 
outward.    And,  at  last,  there  is  a  fairy  forest  of  tiniest  pale 
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Kreen  stems  and  Imvm  a„j 
Secret  of  the  Wor  d !  And  u"!  T  M  "'""'^'"^  ^'"^^  *°  ^^e 
self,  breathing  softly-and  tn  L''  '''^  "V^  ""'^  P'-^^^trate  one's 
the  earth?"  ^    ^"'^   touching  one's  awed   forehead  to 

^^!:'y'^':j^;::^^-t  iti  r  ^7-  p--  •-  h. 

heads  meeting  brancheTSf  n  ^le.v  "h! L'''''^  '"'\'^'''  ^^^'^ 
niovement  ma.le  her  turn  and  pTu^c  ^lo''' ir^u''^  '"  '"'^ 
-and  quite  unknouingly  "'     ^  '"^>   ^o^^  paused 

;thi?:/;^^r':^::?'i:3^e^V"V^;''^^  ----^  --. 

that  jou  xvere  Liic~yo\''''^         '  ^  '^"^  °^  J'*^"  ^«  I'enzance, 

-ftly  glouing  in\he  sun  X    ,1  nf  ort     "''r\   ^"'"^'^'"""^ 
rammg  down   in  ihe  son r^  of  .-         !  ,       ''"^'^'  ^"^ething 
blue  a  field  away    som^^L"/ ;^  ^,7^'  ^'^-V''YK  trilling  in  the 
soms  near  them,  was  ^al  C^^u'    •"''\"'ir  ■"''''''  "^  '^'"«- 
did  not  know  they  1.     rd      S^.n  T  '"  '^''  ^  "'^■^'  though  they 
a  fair  flood  under' her  skin      She'u'"  '  ''^''"^'^  ^'"^^  '""^^  '" 
a  second's  amazed   impatience  th  J  V°"u''"y?  °^  '^'  «"d  ^^It 
-hoolgiri  suspecting  TcSLe^t      H  '^r^'^   "t"''  ^'^^^  » 
as  a  man  looks  who  has  m.  J-1  o  "^  "^'^  "^^  ^""'^  at  her 

hers  straight  and  thoughtfully   andT  ''"'^  u^'^  ^>-^^  "'^t 
as  he  had  before  repeated  hej^'  ^'  ''P'^'''*  ^'^  ^^^  ^'ords 

ThU}  ^l"  "^'"^  Life—you i  " 

lovely!    Htth^faUt'tl^^sh'^^  f'^^"^-^  --^'^ly 
itself  had  done.  ^^"''^  '"'^^^d  a^vay  as  the  blush 

tiful Vhrng^l'  LT.  t ht -Jftt  ?h"^^r\  "  ^^  -^  ^  ''- 
it  to  be  true."  '  °"^"  *^°"ght  that  I  should  like 

^^''^'^^^^^^^^^^  Wer  and  he  also 

^vent  from  point  to  pofnt  a  certa  n  i  "'^'.  i""'.'^'""  ^'  ^hey 
gradually,  during  therr^i^ble  f^n^' '^''^  °^  ^^"^''^"^^  '"f''"«<T, 
question  possible  SrTtdLen.  ^"^/u  "'^^^  ^'^^"^^'^n  and 
y- -rk  on  tlie  estate  her  hlnlT'  ^"'^  ^'^"^  '"^^'«t  in  the 
■"'o^arion  as  ^he^airaLtr,rhSrrL?;S.'t 
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had  previously  seen  no  reason  that  he  should  feel.     He  real- 
ised  that  his  outlook  upon  the  unusual  situation  was  being 
illuminated  by  an  intelligence  at  once  brilliant  and  fine,  while 
it  was  also  full  of  nice  shading.    The  situation,  of  course,  ivas 
unusual.     A  beautiful  young  sister-in-law  appearing  upon  the 
dark  horizon  of  a  shamefully  ill-used  estate,  and  restoring,  with 
touches  of  a  wand  of  gold,  what  a  fellow  who  was  a  black- 
guard should  have  set  in  order  years  ago.     That  Lady  An- 
struthers'    money  should   have   rescued   her   boy's  inheritance 
instead  of  being  spent  upon  lavish  viciousness  went  without  say- 
ing.   What  Mount  Dunstan  was  most  struck  by  was  the  per- 
fect clearness,  and  its  combination  with  a  certain  judicial  good 
breeding,  in  Miss  Vanderpoel's  view  of  the  matter.     She  made 
no  confidences,  beautifully  candid  as  her  manner  was,  but  he 
saw  that  she  clearly  understood  the  thing  she  was  doing,  and 
that  if  her  sister  had  had  no  son  she  would  not  have  done 
this,  but  something  totally  different.     He  had  an  idea  that 
Lady  Anstruthers  would  have  been  swiftly  and  lightly  swept 
back  to  New  York,  and  Sir  Nigel  left  to  his  own  devices,  in 
which  case  Stornham  Court  and  its  village  would  gradually 
have  crumbled  to  decay.     It  was  for  Sir  Ughtred  Anstruthers 
the  place  was  being  restored.    She  was  quite  clear  on  the  matter 
of  entail.    He  wondered  at  first— not  unnaturally— how  a  girl 
had  learned  certain  things  she  had  an  obviously  clear  knowl- 
edge of.    As  they  continued  to  converse  he  learned.     Reuben 
S.  Vanderpoel  was  without  doubt  a  man  remarkable  not  only 
in  the  matter  of  being  the  owner  of  vast  wealth.    The  rising 
flood  of  his  millions  had  borne  him  upon  its  strange  surface  a 
thinking,  not  an  unthinking  being— in  fact,  a  strong  and  fine 
intelligence.     His  thousands  of  miles  of  yearly  journeying  in 
his  sumptuous  private  car  had  been  the  means  of  his  accumu- 
lating not  merely  added  gains,  but  ideas,  points  of  view,  emo- 
tions, a  human  outlook  worth  counting  as  an  asset.    His  daugh- 
ter, when  she  had  travelled  with  him,  had  seen  and  talked  with 
him  of  all  he  himself  had  seen.    When  she  had  not  been  his 
companion  she  had  heard  from  him  afterwards  all  best  worth 
hearing.  She  had  become— without  any  special  process— familiar 
with  the  technicalities  of  huge  business  schemes,  with  law  and 
commerce  and  political  siturnons.     Even  her  childish  interest 
in  the  world  of  enterprise  and  labour  had  been  passionate,    bo 
she  had   acquired— inevitably,  while  almost   unconsciously— a 
remarkable  education. 

"If  he  had  not  been  himself  he  might  easily  have  grown 
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Wc  invented  a  special  knock  Zth.  a       H  t'^  "°*  ^et  tired. 
It  said,  •  May  I  come  in    faXrS'  ^  k'k"^  ^''  ^^'^^^^  ^°°'"- 
swered  with  one  knock  on  his  de  k   and  I  '  ''"'  ^"^^  ^'  «"" 
Jad  time  to  talk  he  called  out    *  Cnm^  R   '"'?'  "'"^y-    "  ^^ 
him.     1  used  to  sit  upon  th^  Ann         i  P"^^'   ^"^^  ^  ^ent  to 
He  had  a  beauti  d  vvTy  of  ftrokin".    ^''VP'^^^'  his  knee, 
as  he  talked.     He  tru  ted  mo      H  ^  iT  ^^"'  °''  "^y  hand 
even  before  he  had  talked  ofXm^om:n    "h  "1  ^"^'  *^'"«^ 
"ever  speak  of  what  was  safr    hT.      ^"'  .  ^^  "^"ew  I  would 
was  part  of  his  trust      He  4;  J  .         u  "'.'"  '^'^  ^°°m.     That 
evolution  of  race    that  men   had  h'.       '  "  ^''''  ""  ^^^^  °^  ^^e 
what  in  past  ages  they  reX  onlv  ^  '^""  ^°  f"'"'  °^  ^^"'"en 
Mount  Dunftan  he^ita^U^d  ^^e^^^f^t     "^'  °^'"*" 

tempted  to  speak-  To^penk  St  hi"''  T"  ."^^  «"-  '« 

fathL^-St^'a^gSaeTS^^^  ^^''^^ood  and  his  own 

that  she  had  had  too  Sa  ch;UhnT°!f  "??J"^  suggestion 
the  affection  and  coiTDaninn.h-       ^""^  ^"^  2"'^'^°°^  l'«^e  this, 
dered  intelligence/of  cTenn^i.? r  •  T","^,  ^^^^^  *"d  or-' 
mcnse  area  of  lif^  and  exneH.ni      -^^t  ""''""'^  "P°"  ^n  im- 
wonder  that  her  youmru  n,^'    ^     ^  ^^''^  '^'^^  ""  «^«"se  for 
himself,  as  well  as'  to  fther?   Re?'^    •'• '  "^i  '^  P^^^^"^^^  to 
sentment  in  his  thought    he' su^^^°v"'""^  ''^^  '^^^'''''  °f  ^e- 
niaking  it  dear  to  h^m  that  TfTh.'    '"''^:  ""  r^'^'^  ^^nse 
versed,  she  would  have  been  mn  J      '  ^""'"''T  ^^^   ^^^n  re- 
^.  He  pulled  himself  together  wkh  af ""°"'  '.^'"  ^'■"^^^^^• 
his  shoulders.     Hrre  warthV^^         f  unconscious  movement  of 
the  sun   in   its  morn  ng     he   Ze"J  T\'  J""^L  '^'  ^^^^  oi 
walked  on  together,  the  s'kvlark^r?=-      '^^^°''?'   '^'  ^"''^  they 
and  showerini  down  its  son/     WU^  T'?  ^?"'  '^'  "meadow 
What  a  Hne  that  was  wScTsXVi^'"'^^    t'?^^^'"^  ^J^^? 
iong  slim  throat  to  its  hdlow!    T? '  f"  ^'^  ^^'"  ^°^"  her 
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Enclish-what  did  It  matter  whether  she  was  insolently  rich  or 
becgarly  poor?  He  would  let  hinr.self  go  and  forget  all  but 
thi-  nleasure  of  the  sight  and  hearing  of  her.  , 

So  «  thev  went  they  found  themselves  laugh mg  together 
and  talking^vithout  restrain.  They  went  through  the  flower 
and  ktcheV gardens;  they  saw  the  once  fallen  wall  rebu.lt 
now  w  th  the  old  brick;  they  visited  the  greenhouses  and  came 
u^n  Kedgers  entranced  with  business,  but  enraptured  at  bemg 
S  upo'n  to  show  his  treasures.  His  eyes  turn.ngmagnet- 
Sa  uDon  Betty,  revealed  the  story  of  his  soul.  Mount  Uun- 
Itan  remarked^hat  when  he  spoke  to  her  of  his  flowers  .t  was 
n  there  existed  between  them  the  sV^P^^hy  wh.ch  m.gh 
t  engendered  between  two  who  had  sat  up  together  night  after 

"•^'k^'s  strtteTto-^^^^  ^e  said,  as  they  paused  before 

.  new  wonderful  bloom.  "What  he's,  getting  now  is  good 
for  Ihim      I  had  to  change  his  food.  miss,  but  this  seems  all 

''t^^:^^'^^^^  flower  as  she  might  h^^^^^^^^^^ 

r  L^r'as  Sf^aJS^  ::1rr^M  bSnt n^^tt^ 
tZ^!:''%Mo'^D^^^  watchea  her  he  drew  -te^^^^^^^^^^^ 
to  her  side.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt  the  glow 
of  a  no^S  and  simple  pleasure  untouched  by  any  bitterness. 

CHAPTER  XXVni 

SETTING  THEM  THINKING 

Dtn  DoBY  sitting  at  his  open  window,  with  his  pipe  and 
SuLSed  papeS  on  the  table  by  his  side,. began  to  find  life 
a  series  of  thrills  The  advantage  of  a  window  giving  upon 
die  village  -street  unspeakably  increased  For  many  ^years 
he  had  Preferred  the  chimney  corner  greatly,  and  had  rejoiced 
at  the  drawing  in  of  winter  days  when  a  fire  "just  be  well 
keot  UP  and  a  man  might  bend  over  it,  and  rub  his  hands 
slowly  gazing  into  the  red  coals  or  little  pomted  flames  wh.ch 
seemed  the  only  things  alive  and  ^"orthy  the  watching.  The 
flames  were  blue  at  the  base  and  ye-  at  the  top,  and  jumped 
Sinff  mernr   and  caught  at  bi  Mack  coal,  and  set  them 

Sfng'S'  throwing  off   splln.-s  till  ^^^^^^^ 
and  as  much  alive  as  the  rest.    A  man  could  get  comto.t  a- 
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«up.f>.,„/h..H  labour  and  h^rTdy"'  •"'''  »"  "'''  "''  "* 
.lent  youHKste  s,"  «l7art"d  ;;:;rhTr'^  '="""''"'■'•  "  '■""''- 

called  „u,  ,„  ,h™  ,,  the  "a«.d  ,he^  c«,r:i,:7",',  '•'I'' 

'7  u"5  «-'^'  '?i'"inK  abo.t  h.r  earden  Se  OH  n°"K- 
chuckled  at  the  r  Invp  moi;^„     u   -*»'""'^"    p^P-      Uld    Doby 

seventy  years  3!;^  h  h"d  been  'us^t'  ^T"^''"'"^  ^''-'y  thaif 
and  had  made  love  in  the  same  wav  I^T'i  ^  youn^  chap. 
I>ad  been  a  bold  young  chap  as  ev"  i'^nt  ?  '  ^^°'"^'  >"'  ^<^ 
there  wire  the  vans  heavv^nfl.y     '.'•"'''^d ,•'»"  eye.    Then,  too, 

slowly.  Every  few'days  ^at  fim  Th  '^T!^'  '"'^  ^°"^'"^  «'°"g 
•*  Lunnon."  GoSg  to'ti;e  C„u^  '  o^"  ^""^  'T',  "  "•-»"  ^^^'^ 
and  hear  the  women  f.  I  nC['  I  '°"''.'^.-  ^"'^  *^  ^'^  there, 
to  try  to  gue«  onT's  self  .hn^        ""'^'^  '"'^'^'  ^'  '"  ^f^^"-'  «nd 

Kofng  to  fhe  Court  th;  dav^'fur'nl';"'  '''T''  ^^'"^  ^'"'"^^ 
up  the  shabby  or  cmntv  oM  In  ^i"^  ^"^  grandeur  filling 

other  big  hol"ll7Z  as  WesTeVr"?  ""'^'"^  ^'""^  ^""'^  ^'^^^ 
said.  Thewomenwe^eahvav.  l--  ''^^'^'r'"'.^^  ^'^^  ^^■«'"^" 
somehow,  and  were  be^innr.^/i*^  """^  .^'"'"^  ^'^^  °^  "'^^^'s 
tlu-y  had^omethng'X  :?e  e° 'n^r  fT"^  '^^  ^— 
dreg's  worn-out  sh^s.  aSd "^o^  co  g'  ^'°"  ^^^"  ^^••^■ 
the?lvt;n^^^^^^^  tm.^<  bang  the  women. 

'•"K  horses,  and  jirghW  silver  l7  '^"'^^f !  .^'^h  fine,  stamp- 
tall  footman,  anfsu  h  like  had  In"''''  "''^  ^'^  ^oachn^en,  and 
themselves  at  Stornham  ^  '^°  '^'"^P'''  °^'  ^'^^^^'^g 

and' wJiat'sTeif/d^Tt  t  c"1  ^'^"^'^'^^  ^^^^^-^ 
means."  said  youngMrs  Dobv  "'a'  T^.'^'^'  '^""^^  "^^^  ''t 
and  find  out  what  she's  l^T,',  t     u"^  '''T'  '"^  '''  ^cr, 

^  Old  Doby  chucki:d  ^nd'r'ibh  d^  s'hanTs'-^  h!";-"  . 

she  was  like.     That  strai^hf    ^Kn?  k     i      .  f'     ^^  ''"^^  ^^^at 

.««  oU,.ck  hair,  UThf'^Thet'd  "„  au^V^l*  Vu""'^' 
v^'-^er}  as  if  a  bell  was  rineintr     Av^  },»  l     ^'*"^."•^fe  ^t  you,  as 

•■When  .he.  see  her  ?„"S,  ^^1^^^  4^"^,- tj;,. 
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he  quavered  shrilly,  and  day  by  day  he  watched  for  the  grand 
carriaces  with  vivid  eagerness.    If  a  day  or  two  passed  without 
his  seeing  one,  he  grew  fretful,  and  was  injured,  feeling  that  his 
beauty  was  being  neglected.    *'  None  to-day,  nor  yet  ycst  day, 
he  would  cackle.   "  What  be  they  folk  a-doin'  ? 

Old  Mrs.  Welden,  having  heard  of  the  pipe,  and  come  to 
see  it,  had  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with  him,  and  dropped 
in  almost  every  day  to  talk  and  sit  at  his  window.  She  was 
a  young  thing,  by  comparison,  and  could  bring  him  lively 
news,  and,  indeed,  so  stir  him  up  with  her  gossip  that  he  was 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  young  tl.ing  himself.  Her  groceries 
and  his  tobacco  were  subjects  whose  interest  was  undying. 

A  great  curiosity  had  been  awakened  in  the  county,  and 
visitors  came  from  distances  greater  than  such  as  ordi- 
narily include  usual  calls.  Naturally,  one  was  curious  about 
the  daughter  of  the  Vanderpoel  who  was  a  sort  of  national 
institution  in  his  own  country.  His  name  had  not  been  so 
much  heard  of  in  England  when  Lady  Anstruthers  had  arrived, 
but  there  had.  at  first,  been  felt  an  interest  in  her.  But  she 
had  been  a  failure— a  childish-looking  girl— whose  thin,  tair, 
prettiness  had  no  distinction,  and  who  was  obviously  over- 
whelmed by  her  surroundings.  She  had  evidently  had  no  in- 
fluence over  Sir  Nigel,  and  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  his 
making  ducks  and  drakes  of  her  money,  which  of  course  ought 
to  have  been  spent  on  the  estate.  Besides  which  a  married 
woman  represented  fewer  potentialities  than  ^  handsome  un- 
married   girl    entitled    to   expectations   from    huge   American 

So  the  carriages  came  and  came  again,  and,  stately  or  un- 
stately  far-off  neighbours  sat  at  tea  upon  the  lawn  under  the 
trees,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  methods  and  appointments 
of  the  Court  had  entirely  changed.  Nothing  looked  new  and 
American.  The  silently  moving  men-servants  could  not  have 
been  improved  upon,  there  was  plainly  an  excellent  cf^^  some- 
where, and  the  massive  silver  was  old  and  wonderful.  Upon 
everybody's  word,  the  change  was  such  as  it  was  worth  a  long 

drive  merely  to  see!  t    j     a     *    *u-« 

The  most  wonderful  thing,  however,  was  Lady  Anstruthers 
herself.  She  had  begun  to  grow  delicately  plump,  her  once 
drawn  and  haggard  face  had  rounded  out  her  skin  hai 
smoothed,  and  was  actually  becoming  pink  and  fair,  a  nimbus 
of  pale  fine  hair  puffed  airily  over  her  toreheau,  and  she  wore 
the  most  charming  little  clothes,  all  of  which  made  her  loolc 
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relations  with  her  familv  fh.  "  seclusion.  The  renewed 
surrounded,  had  Jlml^' ^^a^TcTlT'u''.  "'^'^'''  ^f^*^  -a, 
au^ened   n  her  a  new  JuSge  *  ^''=*'^  ^'^^'^  «^  '''^^  and 

old  Doby'^JecTuTirbehTld'tll^^^t"  P^'"  ^-"^^  ^orth. 
dnve  by  bearing  her  ladyship  ^.ndh'.  •^''  ''"  ^'""^'  ^''^'^^^^ 
shades  and  tints  "  same  as  f  fh.  "  V  ''''^''^  'n  fairest 
care  vaporousness.  and  rare  olou7s  ut^J"""^''.  ^^^^'^  deli- 
old  man,  and  he  and  Mr^  VW^T  T''  ^'^''«''^''  ^o  the 
cussmg  them  as  persona  poIse,lnr"T'''''r  '^^*^"'"^^  dis- 
tiw  a  personal  possession    l^  ,  "?'o"s.      To   these   two    Kettv 

fnction.     They'w    rSs  ^nTX"  "'°"  J'^'"  «  --^ed^^ 
so  owned  her.     Heaven  h!/-        ^  "^^  *^^'"-     No  one  els*. 

'"Ontr'^a;  ^ F^^^^  ^Sot.  "  '"'"^  ''^^  ^^"'^  i- 

carriage  beforeVd  Do^^o'jLee'fn;!  ^*''"''?  '^'^  ^^°PP<^d  the 
a  few  words.  She  wa^  of  nafe  V-  T?  'V"  ^''"  '«  speak 
noon,  and  Doby  standing  ^  ^convolvulus  blue  that  after- 
Mrs.  Welden  cu«s;  ng''gL7at*°r''""- ^'^  forelocVand 
eyes.  She  had  a  few  ^flowers  in  her' hr';.''  ""'7"  '"  ^^efr 
coloured  photographs  of  Venice  "^^  ^^  *  ''^ok  of 

bunt  mThe^^^iiXel''::  T  ^  ^^^'^  ^^^  «bout_the  city 

Welden   can   ,00k  a^ht  ^^eX^"  T^'  J-  -^^^  Mr? 
flowers  and   book  down      "I  !"      '•    '''''  ^^"^'   ^^   she  laid 

to  a  garden  party  this  afternoon      S^n '"^  /°  F""'^°^'"  Castle 
tell  you  about  it."  ''""oon.     Some  day  I  will  come  and 

•1  he  two   were  at  tha  ,  •   j 
-ept  back   to  the  ca  r  agT^blnveen^/r  'P^"^°""^'  ^  ^he 
Canterbury  bells  borderinf  the  narrow  ^  ^jeet-williams  and 
,     Do  you  know  I  reallv  u^l  "'*'^'^°'Y  garden  path, 
she  said,  .vhen  s^e  rejoined T      V  ^''  '^'"^  ^^^  my  dress" 
granddaughter  told  me  That  hf^  ^"f/^^bers.     "  Old  dZ's 
quarrels  about  the  colours  I  :.ea"r    Yr"'  ^"^^'^^^  ^^^  ^'»l' 
2.r"^u?^"  an  absorbing  inrerS      Wh  ""\  '^"^  ^'^^J^  ^^^ 
on  the  table,  I  fdt  Doby  toich  ,^, "  ,^^^".^  Put  the  book 

vvnat  wiJi  they  do  with  Venire?  "  oci,  j  n 

They  will  believ*.  «■»,»      ''enice.-'     asked  Rosy, 
mnjj-e  ,>  -^      V    °ei»eve  the  water   s  as  blue  s-  th      ^. 
-..,!ce  It— and  tlie  palaces  as  nfnlr      rf     ■„         ^""^  Pbotographs 
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merely  *  Scriptur.'-because  /have  been  there.  I  wish  I 
had  been  to  the  City  of  the  Gate*  of  Pearl,  and  could  tell 
them  about  that."  .  ,  , 

On  the  lawns  at  the  gardrn  parties  she  was  much  gazed 
at  and  commented  upon.     Her  height  and  her  long  slender 
neck  held  her  head  above  those  of  other  girls,  the  dense  b  ack 
of  her  hair  made  a  rich  note  of  shadow  amid  the  prevailing 
English  blondness.     Her  mere  colouring  set  her  apart.     Kosy 
used  to  watch  her  with  tender  wonder,  recalling  her  memory 
of  nine-year-old  Hetty,  with  the  long  slim  legs  and  the  de- 
manding and  accusing  child-eyes.     She  had  always  been  this 
creature  even  in  those  far-off  days.     At  the  garden  party  at 
Dunhoim  Castle  it  became  evident  that  she  was,  after  a  man- 
ner, unusually  the  -central  figure  of  the  occasion.     It  was  not 
at  all  surprising,  people  said  ^o  each  other.   Nothing  could  have 
been  more  desirable  for  Lord  Westholt.     He  combined  rank 
with  fortune,  and  the  Vanderpoel  wealth  almost  constituted 
rank  in  itself.    Both  Lord  and  Lady  Dunhoim  seemed  pleased 
with  the  girl.     Lord   Dunhoim  showed   her  great  attention. 
When  she  took  part  in  the  dancing  on  the  lawn,  he  looked  on 
delightedly.     He  walked  about  the  gardens  with  her,  and  it 
was  plain  to  see  that  their  conversation  was  not  the  ordinary 
polite  effort  to  accord,  usually  marking  the  talk  between  a 
mature  man  and  a  merely  pretty  girl.    Lord  Dunhoim  some- 
times laughed  with  unfeigned  delight,  and  sometimes  the  two 
seemed  to  talk  of  grave  things. 

"  Such  occasions  as  these  are  a  sort  of  yearly  taking  of  the 
social  census  of  the  county,"  Lord  Dunhoim  explained.  One 
invites  all  one's  neighbours-^nd  "s  invited  again.  It  is  a 
friendly  duty  one  owes."  _  „   „  i 

"  I  do  not  see  Lord  Mount  Dunstan,"  Betty  answered. 
«« Is  he  here  ?  " 

She  had  never  denied  to  herself  her  interest  in  Mount 
Dunstan,  and  she  had  looked  for  him.  Lord  Dunhoim  hesi- 
tated a  second,  as  his  son  had  done  at  Miss  Vanderpoel  s  men- 
tion of  the  tabooed  name.  But,  being  an  older  man,  he  telt 
more  at  liberty  to  speak,  and  gave  her  a  rather  long  kind 

look.  1  • 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  he  said,  "  did  you  expect  to  see  him 

here  -* " 

"Yes,   I   think  I   did,"   Betty  replied,  with  slow  softness. 

*'  I  believe  I  rather  hoped  I  should."  ^^ 

••  Indeed  I    You  are  interested  in  him  ? 
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'V'^Llt"'^''"''*    ""  ' '" '"^"-'^^-    I -"tell 
to.Xr"s^^^  and   thry  ,nt  down 

of  the  red- 1.1  f red  smm,!  .-u.  ^^  ^'^'•^  torn  .«,  a  sketch 

-'.on,  she  had  Xu:^,!::^^^'  ""  '''  ^^^n^L.,  ^o 
fiad  storx    inic  tn  f „ «        u  "^   moment   in    ul„Vli    tL., 

fo  bo  r..|,V,l  Wth'  "itT-'rl"'"""'-'  "'••«  >l. "«     r  t' 

""  •  l.m.  » l,on  sl,c  .h,,uX  I  ,  !'  """'V"  "'  '"■'  "■"■"ns 
lnnJ»,  Lord  ;)unl,„l,„  li  e  c<l  ,i,  "T'  '"■';""  ""  '"'  """ 
Mprcssion.      I'lic   eff„.f   ,Vr.  "  il'.maf.l  an,    th,ii,..hef„| 

«''«  she  l,a.l  seen"  W, ■'£■'■'  "",""•  ''"  '"'•U'ina.l.rn  by 
beauty  of  ,h,  uronK^d  pU  I'l  hr,^'™"-'  ""•'""•'''  "l"^  »i 
'0  bear  himself  as  a  servant  iwi  •*  ^  T""  "I"'  <''<■'!  stifflv 
cear   welNar«„e/p„„7„7'^    y'r'™'W«-i^revefan„„,,her 

You  think  he  will  find  hL  ^^    "^^^ 
yVh'  do  you  think  so>"  ^'      ^°'^  l^unholm  said. 

"'i~/ltX>  "•■■"•"  '"'  — ed.    -But  I  canno. 

01  .he  %b/you^;:;i„'',\'.  t"ei"r''"^. '°  ""■  "— 

has  not  been  Mount  Dunstan  r  K  T""  "'''"  ><"■  saw-  It 
the  light  you  saw  him  In  %'„"',  h'"  "'-T  '"'■  ■"«  '«" 
a  ir  ""'■^''  ""^  "^'•'  ■•"your  "and  y;^'"",'  '^"'"'^'''■ 
^ll^'.   n,y   ^pression    i,"  'very  '■;ie;.y.'^°i'st?;.S 

;rouJ''Ln„"t:r!"'"i:'7t'Vh,7"'  K'  ■"«-  ""n.  for  a 
done?"  '"t  »  just  prejudice?    What  has  he 

slcvly  ..,h„  ;,  mar»^r  t^'";,""^"'.-:!"-^  words  came 
^■•^"••v  that  he  has  done  anythiLLi^  !'  Prejudice.  /  do  not 
^  *=  son  of  his  father,  anf  tKt1!er"^?'h"S.he';'>  "" 
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•'  And  «o  to  Amf  n'ca."  said  Betty.  "  He  could  have  avoided 
doing  that — but  he  cannot  be  called  to  account  tor  hi*  rela- 
tion*.   H  that  is  all—the  prejudice  h  not  junt." 

••  No,  it  i*  not,"  said  Ivord  Uunholm,  "  and  one  feeU  rather 
awkward  at  having  shared  it.  You  have  let  mc  thinking 
again,  MtM  Vandcrpoel." 


Jiv,  .J! 


CHAPTER   XXIX 

THE  THRE^XD  OF  G.  SELDEN 

The  Shuttle  having  in  its  weaving  caught  up  the  thread 
of  G.  Selden's  rudimentary  existence  and  drawn  it.  with  thr 
young  man  himself,  across  the  sea,  used  curiously  the  thread 
in  question,  in  the  forming  of  the  design  of  its  huge  web.  As 
wool  and  coarse  linen  are  sometimes  interwoven  with  rich 
silk  for  decorative  or  utilitarian  purposes,  so  perhaps  was  this 
previously  unvalued  material  employed. 

It  was,  indeed,  an  interesting  truth  that  the  young  man, 
during  his  convalescence,  without  his  own  knowledge,  nctcd 
as  a  species  of  magnet  which  drew  together  persons  who  might 
not  easily  otherwise  have  met.  Mr.  Penzance  and  Mount 
Dunstan  rode  over  to  see  him  every  few  days,  and  their  visits 
naturally  established  relations  with  Stornham  Court  much  more 
intimate  than  could  have  formed  themselves  in  the -same  length 
of  time  under  any  of  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  country 
li^?.  Conventionalities  lost  their  prominence  in  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  Selden.  It  was  not,  however,  that  he  himself 
desired  to  dispense  with  convention.  His  intense  wish  to  "do 
the  right  thing,"  and  avoid  giving  offence  was  the  most  in- 
genuous and  touching  feature  of  his  broad  cosmopolitan  good 

nature.  .11 

"  If  I  ever  make  a  break,  sir,"  he  had  once  said,  with  al- 
most passionate  fervour,  in  talking  to  Mr.  Penzance,  "please 
tell  me,  and  set  me  on  the  right  track.  No  fellow  likes  to  look 
like  a  hoosier,  but  I  don't  mind  that  half  as  much  as— as 
seeming  not  to  ap  reciate." 

He  used  the  word  "appreciate"  frequently.  It  expressed 
for  him  many  decrees  of  thanks. 

"  I  tell  you  that's  fine,"  he  said  to  Ughtred,  who  brought 
him  a  fiowcr  ffom  the  garden.     "  I  appreciate  that." 

To  Betty  he  saiJ  more  than  once: 
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T«E  THREAD  Or  O.   SELDEN  ,., 

to  the  near',  ichol.rly  .tor,>,„(-L.  "•■''""''■  "nd  liwnfd 


.sh  h,«„,y,"  B«,y  3  ;\''-„„'^'"„7';"  ■>';-•'.".  .bout  En,. 
^ff  tot''' •     "  '  ""'-'  ^^  -  S  j.  "-i^ 

1  suppose  I  am." 

iti  "i\'?"^%Tzr^^:zii''':'  V'^-'  h^H  tdd 

of  G.  Selden.     Th,  noveliv  of  th  j  Tf'"""!-'  "'  the  ston^ 

ome  N^tf?.  "?  r  ""  ""X  m  ""i,,'";  ""■'•,  t.-.l=  over 
be  better      H«  t,        ^ .    ^<^'Koff-~two  Dellnffc    •/  i     ^^'"^". 

.  .v^^te!!'  ■"- "  """-k.-ng  fci^'wh":' ■i.t'o-h::^ 

H«th:;,  thet„L°.?ew:r''."T''h-  I'^i  '?■•'■  '0  '•■•»  father 
cnap  has  to  wntP  fr»  'J^'yu.        i  h,nk  of  the  lettcra  f k1 

not     ..factor.    Invest^-n  one  for  hS' fa.h"'''™  "">'  "' 

"If  CO.  —    •        f^'^"  by  tile  use  nf  .v    t  ,  "'"^  ^nccted. 
^'  -e,  t^e  ,„  „,  depart  J„t°U'„i  i!;--°^''-''J.;; 
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Bftty  hid  an«werfil.  "  Tlirr*  are  now  In  u«f  at  Stornham. 
and  I  am  Bointf  to  prcvnt  i.ne  to  Krdi^er*.  I  ni»  i«  a  tt«ti- 
mooial  I  am  oHerinu.  'Ihrrr  wcrk»  a«o  I  bfpn  to  u»e  thr 
Drikotf.  Simr  then  I  have  uvd  no  other.  U  yon  uie  them 
you  will  intnuluce  thrm  to  the  lounty." 

Shi-  undfnf.KHl  the  fcclintf  ui  the  junior  aMi^ant.  when 
he  found  him%flf  in  the  preM-nce  ol  p«««d>le  purchaaew.  Her 
blocKl  tinukd  tlinhtly.     She  wiihcd  the  had  brouuht  a  cata- 

iouue.  ,  ,  Mil 

•'  We  will  come  to  Stornham  to  lee  the  catalogue,     lx>ra 

Dunh«)lm  promised.  „  ,,,     .    •  .1 

••  Perhaps  you  will  read  it  aloud  to  u«,"  VVestholt  luggestcd 

''"U/Selden  known  it  by  heart,  and  will  repeat  it  to  you 
with  running  comment*.  l>)  you  kru)W  I  shall  be  very  g  a.l 
if  you  deci.'.c  to  buy  one— or  two  or  three,  with  an  uplift 
of  the  Irish  blue  eye.  to  Lord  Dunholm.  '  The  blo«>d  of  the 
fir»t  Reuben  Vanderpoel  »tir«^  in  my  vein*— also  I  have  be- 
gun to  be  fond  of  (i.  Selden." 

Therefore  it  occurred  that  on  the  afternoon  referred  to 
Lady  Anstruthers  appeared  crossing  the  award  with  two  male 
visiton  in  her  wake.  

••  Lord   Dunholm  and  Lord  Westholt."  «aid  Betty,  ming. 

For  thii  meeting  between  the  men  Selden  was.  without 
doubt,  responsible.  While  his  father  talked  to  Mount  Dun- 
•tan.  Westholt  explained  that  they  had  come  athirst  for  the 
catalogue.  Presently  Bcttv  took  him  to  the  sheltered  corner 
of  the  lawn,  where  the  convalescent  sat  with  Mr.  Penzance. 

But,  for  a  short  timr  Lord  Dunholm  remained  to  con- 
verse with  Mount  Dunsu  n.  In  a  way  the  aituation  was 
delicate*.  To  encounter  by  chance  a  neighbour  whom  one— 
for  reason*— has  not  seen  since  his  childhood,  and  to  be  equal 
to  passing  over  and  gracefully  obliterating  the  intervening; 
years,  makes  demand  even  upon  finished  tact.  Lord  Dun- 
holm's  world  had  been  a  large  one,  and  he  had  acquired  ex- 
perience tending  to  the  development  of  the  most  perUvt 
methods.  If  G.  Selden  had  chanced  to  be  the  magnet  wlmh 
had  decided  his  course  this  special  afternoon.  Miss  Vamlcr- 
poel  it  was  who  had  stirred  in  him  sufficient  .nterest  in  Mount 
Dupstan  to  cause  him  to  use  the  best  of  these  methods  when 
he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  him.  ,     „   . 

He  beautifully  eliminated  the  years,  he  eliminated  all  but 
the  facts  that  the  young  man's  father  and  himself  had  been 


•.^■n  whKh  prr.™,,.,  .,,:,. ^  >"'""'  """.   M:   hr  „,»,!,  n'.! 
I  ""I-   "">»,r.l    „.„,p,„,„,,    7,;    ''"  "'"-I""!  •h-;  clinm,.,,,,,,. 

I  '"«:■   "I'll  a  line  »ay  ,,,       '''■  *"'.»  ,r"'»Ttiil  l.»,ki„„    f,|- 

'^      /•«>..•  I   have  afforded   it    ,  J'      ',  V""'"!''"   '"Muirrd. 
.      .1    thmk    that    ue   have  cUe  L'  i''*'?  *'""«'''  «'"«^." 

-M.-  Van.lcrp«e|  recited  half  anL   J  r'"'""1    *'"•'"   ""•' 
„  ,    »hree   will   mean   a   '  rale  n tf  •     /  /• ""  "'«'"»•'"'•  to  u,." 
Seldrn.  •  said  .\fo.,„t  Dun,tan        r      "^  .'"'''"   ''""«^^   »"  «• 
-  ;houll  explain  rhe'meanfn,  o/V""ak:  T>  "".T^^  "'«' 
to  hi  cmpanicn's  entertainment  '^  "^'     ^"''  '"^  ^'d  » 

'"nocenc.  he  Peered  three  of  rhem  T,  ""^  '".  ''"•"'•  ^n  hi. 
P'-«^-  nto  an  open  sea  of  ea,v  rnT;r  ^'""^t-"^^  narronr 
'r;:mn,ntr.  The  junior  a  JsTL ""'"'''  l^»"«»aK«^ 
'•^'knJ   remarkably   well      The    ,    .      '['"'■^^^'^K  rapidly,  and 

^'n^T  and   "  little  old   Ne^v  York  '•  1'   'f '"  •'^^   '^'^   '^'»P 

'"'.     Hut  what  luck   he  had     Id    .nT''  i"'''"'"?  "^  ^^«^ 

f'a.i  been  enough  to  set  a  fe  o       .'     ?     ''''"'  "  ''"''"'"v!     It 

"""'''  "^t  up  th..  b<ns  merely    ohT/n   T  ^''^'''  '''''^-     It 

"•Hv  what   A.  hadevcr  done   to    /     '  "^""^'^•     "'^  didn't 

!^-'PP;-ne«l  to  him.     For  the  ^^t  of  t^^"  ^'^^    '"^"^   «^   had 

"'.'the  Union  Jack  alon.SeTf  the  S  n     '  '1%"'-'"'^'  ^'^  ^^v- 

^ir-  Penzance  it  wa/..l»  ?"  ^"''  Stripes. 

«ren,th  of  the  leg  now.        "  '"^'^^"^^'^  '''^^  '>^  should  try  the 

Ves.     Mount  Dunstan  said.     "  Lef  m.  »   i 
,  As  he  rose  to  go  to  him    \r    »»    i    "^'^  '"''''  >""• 
^'--     They  took  'heir  Place;  .r  '^-   "  '  ^^^-"^ture.lly  got  up 
'"'1  assisted  him  tnZ^:^T.,^'  V'^''\  .^'^^^  oi  his  invalid  dm? 
-  -   «»••"  5tana  on  his  feet. 
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"  It's  all  right,  Rcntlcmcn.  It's  all  riRht,"  he  called  out 
with  a  delip;htcd  flush,  when  he  found  himself  upright.  "  I 
believe  I  could  stand  alone.    Thank  you.    Thank  you." 

He  was  able,  leaning  on  Mount  Dunstan's  arm,  to  take  a  few 
steps.  Evidently,  in  a  short  time,  he  would  find  himself  no 
longer   disabled. 

M  Penzance  had  invited  him  to  spend  a  week  at  the 
vicaru^,e.  He  was  to  do  this  as  soon  as  he  couM  comfort- 
ably drive  from  ♦he  one  place  to  the  other.  After  receiving 
the  invitation  he  had  sent  secretly  to  London  for  one  of  the 
Delkof^s  he  had  brought  with  him  from  America  as  a  speci- 
men. He  cherished  in  private  a  pla  1  of  gently  entertaining  his 
host  by  teaching  him  to  use  the  machine.  The  vicar  would 
thus  be  prepared  for  that  future  in  which  surely  a  Delkoff 
must  in  some  way  fall  into  his  hands.  Indeed,  Fortune  hav- 
ing at  length  cast  an  eye  on  himself,  might  chance  to  favour 
him  further,  and  in  time  he  might  be  able  to  send  a  "  hi^^h- 
class  machine  "  as  a  grateful  gift  to  the  vicarage.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Penzance  would  accept  it  because  he  would  understand 
what  it  meant  of  feeling  and  appreciation. 

during  the  afternoon  Lord  Dunholm  managed  to  talk 
a  good  deal  with  Mount  Dunstan.  There  was  no  air  of  in- 
tention in  his  manner,  nevertheless  intention  was  concealed 
beneath  its  courteous  amiability.  He  wanted  to  get  at  the 
man.  Before  they  parted  he  felt  he  had,  perhaps,  learned 
things  opening  up  new  points  of  view. 


[t  -m'. 
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In  the  smoking-room  at  Dunholm  that  night  he  and  his 
son  talked  of  their  chance  encounter.  It  seemed  possible  that 
mistakes  hsd  been  made  about  Mount  Dunstan.  One  did  not 
form  a  definite  idea  of  a  man's  character  in  the  course  of  an 
afternoon,  but  he  himself  had  been  impressed  by  a  conviction 
that  there  hat'   been  mistakes. 

"  We  are  rather  a  stiff-necked  lot — in  the  country — when 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  an  idea," 
iWestholt  commented. 

"  I  am  not  at  all  proud  of  the  way  in  which  we  have  taken 
things  for  granted,"  was  his  father's  summing  up.  "  It  is, 
perhaps,  worth  observing,"  taking  his  cigar  from  his  mouth 
and  smiling  at  the  end  of  it,  as  he  removed  the  ash,  "  that,  hut 
for  Miss  Vanderpoci  and  G.  Selden,  we  might  never  liave 
had  an  opportunity  of  facing  the  fact  that  we  may  not  have 
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^cn  giving  fair  dUv     A^a         l  *^' 

fair  pl,y/         ""'^y-    And  one  has  prfded  one',  ^If  o„  o„c'. 

CHAPTER  XXX 

A  RETURN 

At  the  dose  of  a  I 

came  out  upon  the  sqCf;e^t'o?e  ?/rr"'°°"  ^.'*^  Vanderpoel 
dens,  and  that  part  of  the  narTU"?"  T'^ooking  thc^. 
them,  as  they  melted  into  ftsLl^"^'  '"^^^"g  ^he",,  cau^d 

:^r^e^^a^5er^.^3=^ 

tnmmed  lawns  did  S  creS  t°Z,^'^^    T^*^'     H'^    close- 

spfres'h""''   ^t^J^^  ^"no^ed   wrhl^'^^  ^1^^  ^-^^S 
spires,  hung  with  blue  or  wh;t^Z  n    °^°om.     Sweet   taJI 

heads  above  the  colour  of  Wr'^^  1°^"  bells,  l.'fte"  their 

flone  such  wonders  with  new  fl;!^  .  ledgers  could  have 

he  had  cherished  and  allur^   '  .^'  ^^  °^^-     The  old  ones 

he  new  ones  he  ha^  so  ^d  2  V?'-''^^  °^  exisencJl 
the  sod.  luxuriously  prepared  ?  °/  '^'"'  ""^en  pots  t^ 
afterwards  so  nourished  rdt/  -5  '  •  /^^^P^'O"'  and  had 
supported,  watched  over  a^d  .  J  Tl '^'''^  ^^^  waterings    so 

couTd"r"/  ^heir'XLmint^'*^^^^^^  ^«n  a^^o" 
nn^K  7  *^°"<^  "°fhing,  but  he  hL^  k  °".t  assistants  he 
number  of  under  gardeners  an  J  K-?  ''*'"  ^^'^"  »  sufficient 
them  with  something  of  hT'own  =  '.-  •'^'"  "'^«g<=d  to  S^ 
result  was  before  Bet?y's  evesTn  "''""°"  ^^  solicitude.  The 
tnew  the  gardens  well  thl  '?,  ^"  ^P^ct  which,  to  such  «^ 
.stonish:ng  in  its  sucS/""'^^  ^""^°^^^.   ^or  instance  ^1^ 

«"  ha7  safd  ';Sr'  T'  '^'-  ^°  ^--  *he  flowe.  "  Ked. 

F^^tt^ii^^SH^^^'^^S 

em   from   waterine  cam    f  j  *°^l  ^'""'  ^or  we've  given  itul 
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went.  The  air  of  neglect  and  desolation  had  been  swept 
away.  Buttle  and  Tim  Soames  had  been  given  as  many 
privileges  as  Kedgers.  The  chief  points  impressed  upon  them 
had  been  that  the  work  must  be  done,  not  only  thoroughly,  but 
quickly.  As  many  additional  workmen  as  they  required,  as 
much  solid  material  as  they  needed,  but  there  must  be  a 
despatch  which  at  first  it  staggered  them  to  contemplate.  They 
had  not  known  such  methods  before.  They  had  been  ac- 
customed to  work  under  money  limitation  throughout  their 
lives,  and,  when  work  must  be  done  with  insufficient  aid,  it 
must  be  done  slow  ly.  Economy  had  been  the  chief  factor  in 
all  calculations,  speed  had  not  entered  into  them,  so  leisureli- 
ness  had  become  a  fixed  habit.  But  it  seemed  American  to 
sweep  leisureliness  away  into  space  with  a  free  gesture. 

"  It  must  be  done  quickly,"  Miss  Vai  lerpoel  had  said. 
"  If  ten  men  cannot  do  it  quickly  enough,  you  must  have 
twenty — or  as  many  more  as  are  needed.  It  is  time  which 
must  be  saved  just  now." 

Time  more  than  money,  It  appeared.  Buttle's  experience 
had  been  that  you  might  take  time,  if  you  did  not  charge  for 
it.  When  time  began  to  mean  money,  that  was  a  different 
matter.  If  you  did  work  by  the  job,  you  might  drive  in  a 
few  nails,  loiter,  and  return  without  haste;  if  you  worked 
by  the  hour,  your  absence  would  be  inquired  into.  In  the 
present  case  no  one  could  loiter.  That  was  realised  early. 
The  tall  girl,  with  the  deep  straight  look  at  you,  made  you 
realise  that  without  spoken  words.  She  expected  energy  some- 
thing like  her  own.  She  was  a  new  force  and  spurred  them.  No 
man  knew  how  it  was  done,  but,  when  she  appeared  among 
them— even  in  the  afternoon — "  lookin'  that  womany,"  holding 
up  her  thin  dress  over  lace  petticoats,  the  like  of  which  had 
not  been  seen  before,  she  looked  on  with  just  the  same  straight, 
expecting  eyes.  They  did  not  seem  to  doubt  in  the  least  that 
she  would  find  that  great  advance  had  been  made. 

So  advance  had  been  made,  and  work  accomplished.  As 
Betty  walked  from  one  place  to  another  she  saw  the  signs 
of  it  with  gratification.  The  place  was  not  the  one  she  had 
come  to  a  few  months  ago.  Hothouses,  outbuildings,  stables 
were  in  repair.  Work  was  still  being  done  in  different  places. 
In  the  house  itself  carpenters  or  decorators  were  enclosed 
in  some  rooms,  and  at  their  business,  but  exterior  order  pre- 
vailed. In  the  courtyard  stablemen  were  at  work,  and  her 
own  groom  came  forward  touching  his  forehead.    She  paid  a 
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visit  to  the  horses.    Thev  wt-r^  fin.  . 

entered  thefr  stalls,  mad?  room  forhTlZ'''  k"^'-  T^^"  '^' 
in  well-founded  exDectarinn  «?  *"'*  whinnied  gently 

tcpt  in  a  cupboarTawa  ^g  he/S'"^  ^hic^  Jc^i 

noses  and  patted  satin  sides    taJkini    n  n?'"  """^'^^^  ^^'vet 
she  went  her  way.  ^  *°  ^^«^o"  a  little  before 

Then  she  strolled  into  the  nark      Th.        1 
pleasure     She  was  in  a  thou.K  mlj  ^'^'J'  ^'^  ^'^^'''y*  « 
shadowed   silence  lured    her      Thl  T,?    '  ^"'^  ^^'  '''^'  ^reen 
the  branches  as  it  lightly  waVedtLThT  ^'"'^   ^^^'^'M 
avenue  was  sun-dappled    there  vJr  7-  j^*"  ^'■°'''"  "^^^^  of  the 
heard   here  and   thTre  and  evc^^^^^^^^ 
ones  attention  a  moment  to  Hst^n     And  1^'  °"^  "'■'"^^^'^^ 
ing  and  dreaming  mood-one  of  thr  mn  1    -^^  "?■'/"  ^  ''■^^«^"- 
and  wmd,  sun,  shade,  a^  seen,  of         '^^  '"  '^'^''^  ^'^d,  leaf, 

den^^^r^a^^rti^rDutL'^V^^''^-  ^-^  ~h  his  accf- 
Dunstan,  in  calling    h^rtJrt{ZJu\^^^^^^  ^^^°"nt 

applying   himself   w  th   del  Vhf.J    •  .   ^^  '^^'■-  ^^^n^ance  was 
manipulation  of  the  Deltff  '"'"*=''  *°  ^  ^^"'^y  of   the 

oJf  &f  °^^Jrj  S-rttT'^^  7^^  '-^  ^^^  ^h-^Ht 
nj.nd  a  connection  between  the  tuo      H?  ^''^"^'J^'^  '"  ^er 
of  schemes,  of  wealth,  and  power^Ln  .  "^  u''°"^'^  ^^^^  "^*n 
the  man  born  with  a  load  about  ht       u  ""^^""ded,  regard 
by  It.  standing  in  the  mids?  of  hi,  f,"'''"^^"'"^^  ^°  ^^^^ 
possessions,   his  hands  empty  of  wh'.  ""^7',"^.  ^"'^   thirsting 
restore  their  strength  ?     Wod J  L       ^""''^   f^^d   them   and 
problem?    She   could    ima^ne   his    iH-'"^  ^^"''°"   °^  ^he 
through   his  gaze  at  thTman    .n%    ^^'"!    ?'    '^'   ^'^"^tion 
summing  up.  "^"'   ^"'^   considering   both   in   his 

•■feyfr;,:„"''fi  *^.  ■»-•■•   ^"e  h.d   heard   h,'.   say. 
.  ■'^^'"g  no  visionary,  he  did  nnt  „n^ 

circumstance.    This   Betty  had  Lrn^'r''"'?'  '^'  ^'''"  °^ 
could  practically  be  done  wi  h  drcu  "sttn.'.°'"  ^^     {""^  '''^^^ 
question  had  begun  to  rec,rf^ut?r?  ^"*^h  as  this.?    The 
have  done  in  th'e  care  of  Ro  v  an'.*  /^  ^f  ^^"^'^  ^^e  her  el? 
not  placed  in  her  hand  the  stronit^^"^>™'  '^  ^^^"'^^  had 
accomplished  had  been  Lj^a  y     All  th.^l  ^V"''  ^he  had 
had  been  the  qualities  whSTcon*'--    V  ?^  ^^^  heen  required 
-"d  to  create  in  one.     C^ven-::^^^.ereta:;;;^  a^I^^^ 
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ination  and  initiative,  the  moving  of  the  lever  did  the  rwt. 
1?  chance  had  not  been  on  one's  side,  what  then?  And 
whereTw  this  man's  chance?  She  had  said  to  Rosy,  m  speak- 
^a  of  the  wealth  of  America.  "  Sometimes  one  is  t. red  of 
U^'  And  Rosy  had  reminded  her  that  there  were  those  who 
were  not  tired 'of  it.  who  could  bear  some  of  the  burden  o  .t. 
if  it  might  be  laid  on  their  own  shoulders.    T^he  great  beau 

'"^jLtm.t  ZuTZ.  n,on^-or  go  forth  .o  ™b 

h^  do  >     Nothing,     n  he  had  been  born  a  village  labourer   he 
!•!  Slow,     But  for  such  as  himself  there  was  no  mere  labour 

had   thrust  him   at  the  outset-a  bhnd,  newborn  tnmg 

whom  no  permission  had  been  asked. 

"Tf   I  broke  stones  upon  the  highway  for  twelve   hours 
A       T  Sf  earn  two  shillings,"  he  had  said  to  Betty,  on 

?h.  n;eiio^    day     "       could  bre^k  stones  well.''  holding  out 

fbirarm-buJ  fourteen  shillings  a  week  will  do  no  more 

attUudrtowardT  hi  own  affairs.     Betty  son^^jimes  wonder  d 
how  she  herself  knew  so  much  about  ^hem-how  it  h^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^Sfi^dotri^to^rrir^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

irpllem,  I  cannot  leave  it  alone,  even  when  ,t  .s  no  affa.t 
"'^'"ali'^position  of  the  t>-pe  of  the  commercial  fighting-stock 
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she  prwentcd  as  she  paused  heneath  overshadowing  trees  an 
as^ct  beautifully  suRpestmR  a  far  diflFerent  thing.  ' 

She  stood-all  white  from  slim  shoe  to  tilted  parasol  -and 
either  the  result  of  her  inspection  of  the  work  ^0^  by  her 
order,  or  a  combmat.on  of  her  summer-day  mood  with  her 
feeling  for  the  problem,  had  given  her  a  special  radianc/ 
It  g  owed  on  lip  and  cheek,  and^hone  in  her  Trish  eyes 

bhe  had   paused   to  look  at  a  man  approaching  down  the 

ZIT\^'  ^''  "°!  t  '^^°"^"'  «"J  ''he  lid  not  know  hm! 

one  wastXin'/°H ''''"""•  r^''^'  ^^'^^  °^  ^™-'  ^"^^^^ 
l^\dtZr.^-^'        ""  ""'^^  '''''^''  y"""«  "°''  °''''  and.  though 
?  garded  him  rnr-'"''r  ''"',""'  attracting,  she  found  that  she 
regarded  him  curiously,  and  waited  for  him  to  draw  nearer 
The  man  himself  was  glancing  about  him  with  a  pu/zled 

•II  '"1  ^T'f^  ^^''t*^'^-  ^^h^"  he  had  passed  through  he 
village  he  had  seen  things  he  had  not  expected  to  see  j  when 
he  had  reached  the  entrance  gate,  and-for  reasons  of  his  own 
-dismissed  his  station  trap   'e  had  looked  at  the  lodge  scrut°n  s" 

ness.      Ihe  axenue  was  free  from  weeds  and  in  order    the 
two   gates   b,   ond   him   were  new  and   substantial      As  he 
went  on  his  V  ay  and  reached  the  f^rst,  he  saw  at  about  ahun! 
dred  yards  d.tance  a  tall  girl  in  white  standing  watch  ng  h"m 
Things   whicn   were  not   easily  explainable   flways   irfita  S 
him     That  this  place-which  was  his  own  af?air-4houId  pre- 
sent an  air  of  mystery,  did  not  improve  his  humour    whidi 
was  bad  to  begin  with.     He  had  lately  been  pasW  Ih^ough 
unpleasant  things    which  had  left  him  feeling  "^imseH  trTckfd 
and  made  rid.culous-as  only  women  can   trick  a  man  and 
niake  him  ridiculous    he  had  said  to  himself.     And  there  had 
been  an  acrid  consolation  in  looking  for^vard  to  the  relfef  nf 
venting  one^  self  en  a  woman  who'^dare  not  resent.         '    °^ 
What  has  happened    confound   itl"   he  muttered,   when 

And  ttn'"^'  °K  '^'  ^''^-  "  ^^^^  ^«  '''  "P  «  house  par'y?" 
Ami ^ then,   as   he  saw  more   distinctly.    "Damn!    What   a 

Sufe'v'tif;.*'"'"  ^"7  ^'T^^  ^"^  hegun  to  see  more  clearly, 
bure.y  this  was  a  face  she  remembered— though  the  passing 
0   years  and  ugly  living  had  thickened  and  blurfed.  somewhat^ 

m  Its  eye^the  look  she  had,  as  a  child,  unreasoningly  hated 

^"shetri'r  ^''  ^^'""1  '^""^  h'^  private'  Ufdy! 
As  she  took  a  fevr  quiet  steps  forward  to  meet  him,  their 
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eyes  rested  on  each  other.  After  a  niKht  or  two  in  town  his 
were  slightly  bloodshot,  and  the  liyht  in  them  was  not 
agreeable. 

It  was  he  who  spoke  first,  and  it  is  possible  that  hr  did 
not  quite  intend  to  use  the  expletive  which  broke  from  him. 
But  he  was  remembering  things  also.  Here  were  eyes  he,  too, 
had  seen  before — twelve  years  ago  in  the  face  of  an  objection- 
able, long-legged  child  in  New  York.  And  his  own  hatred 
of  them  had  been  founded  in  his  own  opinion  on  the  best  of 
reasons.  And  here  they  gazed  at  him  from  the  face  of  a 
young  beauty — for  a  beauty  she  was. 

"  Damn  it  1  "  he  exclaimed ;  "  it  is  Betty." 

"Yes,"  she  arwered,  with  a  faint,  but  entirely  courteous, 
smile.     *'  It  is.     I  hope  you  are  very  well." 

She  held  out  her  hand.  "  A  delicious  hand,"  was  what  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  took  it.  And  what  eyes  for  a  girl  to 
have  in  her  h«*ad  were  those  which  looked  out  at  him  be- 
tween shadows.  Was  there  a  hint  of  the  devil  in  them?  He 
thought  so — he  hoped  so,  since  she  had  descended  on  the  place 
in  this  way.  But  what  the  devil  was  the  meaning  of  her 
being  on  the  spot  at  all?  He  was,  however,  far  beyond  the 
lack  of  astuteness  which  might  have  permitted  him  to  express 
this  las.  thought  at  this  particular  juncture.  He  was  only 
betrayed  into  stupid  mistakes,  afterwards  to  be  regretted,  when 
rage  caused  him  utterly  to  lose  control  of  his  wits.  And, 
though  he  was  startled  and  not  exactly  pleased,  he  was  not  in 
a  rage  now.  The  eyelashes  and  the  figure  gave  an  agreeable 
fillip  to  his  humour.  Howsoever  she  had  come,  she  was  worth 
looking  at. 

"  How  could  one  expect  such  a  delightful  thing  as  this?" 
he  said,  with  a  touch  of  ironic  amiability.  "  It  is  more  than 
one  deserves." 

"  It  is  very  polite  of  you  to  say  that,"  answered  Betty. 
He  was  thinking  rapidly  as  he  stood   and   gazed  at  her. 
There  were,  in  truth,  many  things  to  think  of  under  circum- 
stances so  unexpected. 

"  May  I  ask  you  to  excuse  my  staring  at  you?  "  he  inquired, 
with  what  Rosy  had  called  his  "  awful,  agreeable  smile." 
"  When  I  saw  you  last  you  were  a  fierce  nine-year-old  Ameri- 
can child.  I  use  the  word  '  fierce  '  because — if  you'll  pardon 
ray  saying  so — there  was  a  certain  ferocity  about  you." 

"  I  have  learned  at  various  educational  institutions  to  con- 
ceal it,"  smiled  Betty. 
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.'.'  i'7'  '  '"''  »••"■"  you  arrivfd?  " 

'•  B„    r"  'rT  "''"  >""  «''-nt  abroad  " 

iMve  i,."  ''"'"'   >•>"'  "•Wrcs..     Vou  had   forR„„„   „ 

^lled  tlio  „„.nd.-J  «i„d,  "  ""    *   ,  "'":'■'"-  '»P""y-     lie  re- 
•,h<'  P-l  .a.«  and  -.ran    ."wr  L"!  wl  h"'r  ',"  "".r"'---"'' 

mystify  me.    Thoujih  I  am  rhl  c,  i^'     i         ,"«^   ^   '^""^'^s  they 
nullionafre.  I  could  not  Xd  to  ^^Ji"  "I  '"  ^"^"'^•^"  '""'t' 

A  certain  small   sptZnJZ^rr'''^'u^^^^^^ 
undomg  made  it  .'mposs  b  e  forhlm  /       "^'^  ^'.    "^"'^^   ^^^^^^nt 
in  his  last  sentence/Cd  Ua  n  hT  f  '■'^'^^  "'^^'"S:  the  innuendo 

personal  tone  of  her  replyl^p-J^i^rh''  ""'r  H^''    '^'»^«^  ''"- 
himself.  ^y  ^""^  y  ^"t  him  where  he  had  placed 

Imson  &  Sheppard  "  '  "^^  consulted  Messrs.  Town- 

"  w  ?  "  iT 

sI.Kht  wo^ness  oT'he'moulh^^ol  t^T  '^r'  ^1^^^"^*^'"  ^'^h  a 
at  Stornham?"  '     °*  ^"^'"2  ^^r.  Vanderpoel  also 

^0 — not  vet      As  T  l 

nnd  asked  their  'adwJe  and'a^nnrn  T!'  ^  '"^  >'°"'-  ^^I'^'tors 
had  known  how  necessan  thp^^^  T'"^"'.  "^^  ^^^h^"--  I^  he 
done  before,  for  uS^  ^Ike.  "°      """''  ''  ^'^"^'^  ^'^'  been 

Proy,- Ls'T:  Ip'roa^h'L'  enSe'L';  "  ^'^""^  ^'^■°-  ^^^^^ 
And  there  was  in  her  manner  «.K^   comment    upon    them 

""  -gS«'  a  novel  idea,  upon  ™y  word,"  he  said.     "I, 


'Wf^  i  •    *?!!!*f '1 
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it  possible — you  see  I  know  somethinR  of  Amenca---is  It  possi- 
ble   I  must  thank  you  for  the  workine  of  this  magic?  " 

"  You  need  not  thank  me,"  she  said,  rather  slowly,  because 
it  was  necessary  that  she  also  should  think  of  many  things  at 
once.    *'  I  could  not  have  helped  doing  it." 

She  wished  to  make  all  clear  to  him  before  he  met  Rosy. 
She  knew  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  unexpectedness  of  his 
appearance  might  deprive  Lady  Anstruthers  of  presence  of 
mind.  Instinct  told  her  that  what  was  needed  in  intercourse 
with  him  was,  above  all  things,  presence  of  mind. 

••  I  will  tell  you  about  it,"  she  said.  "  VVe  will  walk 
slowly  up  and  down  here,  if  you  do  not  object. ' 

He  did  not  object.  He  wanted  to  hear  the  story  as  he  could 
not  hear  it  from  his  nervous  little  fool  of  a  wife,  who  w^mld 
be  frightened  into  forgetting  things  and  their  sequence.  What 
he  meant  to  discover  was  where  he  stood  in  the  matter — when* 
his  father-in-law  stood,  and,  rather  specially,  to  have  a  chan».i- 
to  sum  up  the  weaknesses  and  strengths  of  the  new  at  rival. 
That  would  be  to  his  interest.  In  talking  this  thing  oyer 
she  would  unconsciously  reveal  how  much  vanity  or  emotion 
or  inexperience  he  might  count  upon  as  factors  safe  to  use 
in  one's  dealings  with  her  in  the  future. 

As  he  listened  he  was  supported  by  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
lose  consciousness  of  the  eyes  and  the  figure.  But  for  these  it 
is  probable  that  he  would  have  gone  blind  with  fury  at  certain 
points  which  forced  themselves  upon  him.  The  first  was  that 
there  had  been  an  absurd  and  immense  expenditure  which 
would  simply  benefit  his  son  and  not  himself.  He  could  not 
sell  or  borrow  money  on  what  had  been  given.  Apparently 
the  place  had  been  re-established  on  a  footing  such  as  it  had  not 
rested  upon  during  his  own  generation,  or  his  father's.  As 
he  loathed  life  in  the  country,  it  \\as  not  he  who  would  enjoy 
its  luxury,  but  his  wife  and  her  child.  The  second  point  \\a> 
that  these  people — this  girl — had  somehow  had  the  sharpness 
to  put  themselves  in  the  right,  and  to  place  him  in  a  posit-on 
at  which  he  could  not  complain  without  putting  himself  in  the 
wrong.  Public  opinion  would  say  that  benefits  had  been  heaped 
upon  him,  that  the  correct  thing  had  been  done  correctly  v.ith 
the  knowled^^e  and  approval  of  the  legal  advisers  of  his  family. 
It  had  been  a  masterly  thing,  that  visit  to  Townlinson  &  Shep- 
pard.  He  was  obliged  to  aid  his  self-control  by  a  glance  at 
the  evelashes.  She  was  a  new  sort  of  girl,  this  Betty,  whose 
childhood  he  had  loathed,  and,  to  his  jaded  taste,  novelty  ap- 
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t«fJ-     Fir...  ,hc  mir"  1«?.?  ''""""'"l.thmg,  which  h" 

bully  „.h.,««v.r  hi,  hur„;''ir:"\i:'»^''  •>•'  «••"  en 

longfd  for  and,  „  |,j  could  nor'  h„™.  .        ""  ?""■"■  I"  n>o»t 

hab,,  of  «lf.con,„|  and  tc'r  «„t  "''"'•  "  *"  P'»''"  'b«'  htr 
ci.lt  to  deal  with.  Ht  was  a  ,!f,„?  ^  IT"'"  *™'''  br  diffi- 
™pl.  cr«d  wa,  tha'  w™:„"'Z, mI ^  '"^  °'  "'""  -•■"« 

ttr-— « •-™ '-'.  coSrrrc5rb:'rajr:„"S" 

an"Mhl;s«„';d:!;Z'!lci''^i£^'-'  -'V  "^  Oer  aide 
Vou  will  pardon  mv  d  ,11  h.   ^  J     »Er«able  smile. 

no^„„„.,„r.l,?,i,j;f/„t  'oSc'rVV?'"''    he  said.     "  „  ;, 

^  ^We"2^it"-^\t^r="l,;a7'^"-'  -"•  -■■•  = 

know  your  address"  ^^''^  '^'"^"  ^^"^  solicitors  did  not 

a  cPr«;Ui:Ta';^^^^^^^^^^  -wards  .h.  house'. 

't.  Betty  saw  her  companion  slLhtlv  H?^'h-'"^  ?  ^'''^  *'«h'  °^ 
Anstruthers  had  been  out  r,n^  ^  ^  ''".^"  eyebrows.  Lady 
down  from  the  box  and  two  ZTn  l''"''"'"^-  ^^'  ^'^"^  ^'t 
steps  Lady  Anstrithers  d^ceTded  T'^t'^P'^T^  "P«"  t1,e 
alked  to  Ughtred.  who  had  been  tfth  he"r^*"  S?  "  ^'"i'^  ^  ^^^ 
clear  pale  grey,  and  the  soft  ro^L  HnL  i  u^^*=  ""'^^  '^^^^^'^^  in 
the  colour  of  her  skin  ^'"'"«  °^  ^'^  Pa^asoI  warmed 

'•  is'?ir/;^rw1fe%^''Te'  ^".'  ^^f  ^p  ^'^  «»-• 

New  York."^  '^'^'-      ^'  '^'^'      'Really I     She  quite  recalls 

H^w^^^^^^^^^^^  he  hastened  forward. 

The  obvious  result  was  a  p  °SL  . Wh  !  "P°".^°««^'>  suddenly. 

Bmy   fo,owmg  him^sa'.^    wLV    cu ^red  '''  ^°^'^^- 

'^SrT'^h'^'^atr^'  ^"'  ^^^'^^  ^"'^^  -^  ^°- 

:^SS  J^^^^^^^  ^-3;^  An. 
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"My  dcir  Ro«lie,"  Mid  Sir  Nigel,  going  toward*  her. 
"  You  don't  look  very  glad  to  see  me." 

He  bent  md  kissed  her  quite  with  the  air  of  a  devoted  hus- 
band. Knowing  what  the  caress  meant,  and  string  Rosys 
face  as  she  submitted  to  it.  Betty  felt  rather  cold.  After  the 
conjugal  greeting  he  turned  to  Ughtred. 

"  You  l«K)k  remarkably  well,"  he  said. 

Betty  came  forward. 

"  We  met  in  the  park,  Rosy,"  she  explained.  We  have  been 
talking  to  each  other  for  half  an  hour." 

The  atmosphere  which  had  surrounded  her  during  the  .ast 
three  months  had  done  much  for  I.ady  Anstruthers'  nerves. 
She  had  the  power  to  recover  herself.  Sir  Nigel  himself  saw 
this  when  she  spoke.  „ 

"  I  was  startled  because  1  was  not  expectmg  to  see  you,  she 
said.  "  I  thought  you  were  still  on  the  Riviera,  I  hope  you 
had  a  pleasant  journey  home."  ^ 

"  I  had  an  extraordinarily  pleasant  surprise  in  finding  your 
sister  here,"  he  answered.    And  they  went  into  the  house. 

In  descending  the  staircase  on  his  way  to  the  drawing-room 
before  dinner,  Sir  Nigel  glanced  about  him  with  interested 
curiosity.  If  the  village  had  been  put  in  order,  something  more 
had  been  done  here.  Remembering  the  worn  rugs  and  the  baUl- 
headed  tiger,  he  lifted  his  brows.  To  leave  one's  house  in  a 
state  of  resigned  dilapidation  and  return  to  find  it  filled  with 
all  such  things  as  comfort  combined  with  excellent  taste  might 
demand,  was  an  enlivening  experience — or  would  have  been  so 
under  some' circumstances.  As  matters  stood,  perhaps,  he  miRht 
have  felt  better  pleased  if  things  had  been  less  well  done.  But 
they  were  very  well  done.  They  had  managed  to  put  them- 
selves in  the  right  in  this  also.  The  rich  sobriety  of  colour  and 
form  left  no  opening  for  supercilious  comment— which  was  a 
neat  weapon  it  was  annoying  to  be  robbed  of.  ^ 

The  drawing-room  was  fresh,  brightly  charming,  and  full  of 
flowers.  Betty  was  standing  before  an  open  window  with  her 
sister.  His  wife's  shoulders,  he  observed  at  once,  had  absolutely 
begun  to  suggest  contours.  At  all  events,  her  bones  no  longer 
stuck  out.  But  one  did  not  look  at  one's  wife's  shoulders  when 
one  could  turn  from  them  to  a  fairness  of  velvet  and  ivor>\ 

"  You  know,"  he  said,  approaching  them,  "  I  find  all  this 
ver>'  amazing.  I  ha%'e  been  looking  out  of  my  window  on  to 
the  gardens." 
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;;  It  «  Betty  who  hts  d  nc  it  dl."  „id  R«, 

for  the  prr^rnt    at  It-a 
br  *ufficlrnfl)  a.n.iblc.     At  the 'S'rnn''""'^7f  '!"*'  ^'  ">""'  to 
f'onal  and  a.k,d  many  quct  om    n"!'         '''  ««*  -'"vcr,,. 
•n  ul.at  had  been  done,     ft  uJ,  rT.   f .ill^V  """"■«'  '"'"«t 

-t  and  a  power  to  a uract  ^^UU  l^T^T  "''^^  «  "-'^'^ 
never  scrn  equalled.  fiT/rXcL  '  '"'"^"'"^'y  """«••!  !'<•  had 
-Hi.  a  pourr  complicated  n  attlr"  tT  ^'""V^''"  ^»'^  "'« 
ens.ve  until  he  knew  what  she  wa,'  a  "'"!'  ^  ""  »'"^  «'«- 
J'^mnseh.  and  what  reTult  Ve^e  Ti^n  ^'"'  ^'^"^  ''^  •"'»« 
h.i|i  spent  hi.s  life  in  intrigue  ofonr  ^  ''  "^  '^^'*'''-  "« 
fnjoyed  outwitting  peonle  it,  I  ,  /.  T''^'"  °'"  »n"ther.     He 

y  devious  path,'  "Srbian  et'rv'  '"'""'^  '"  »"«'"  -  ^"^ 
fens.ve.     His  argument  was  Wilr  ?    «''^'""nfance  on   the  de- 
^vouM  turn  out.  ronsequentK       !,  ?  "^7''  ''"^^*'  h'>vv  thing, 
«  the  outset  with  the  di  cU    iore^^^^^^ 
presence  of  an  enemy.     He  did  not  kn  *"  l"^  ^"''"  '"  '^^ 
turn  out  in  Betty',  ca.v   and    ?  wL     T''',  ^"'^^  ''^'"K'  ^^"^''d 
one*,  self  Hatching  her  vVith  a  L J"   ?  ''"  '  "^"^"'"■"e  to  find 
have  preferred  to  be  cooT-^o  b^r^M     ''''JT"'''     ^'  ^""^ 
cuuld  not  keep  hi,  ey^off  J,°  r  ""^  ^''  '""^''^^  ^^at  he 

I  remember,  with  reirrcf  "  K-      -j       , 

>n^;  ;•  that  when  you  w  ?e  I*  chi  d'u.  '"  ^"  ''^"  '"  ^'''^  «^^«n- 
I  am  afraid  we  werV"  «       o  vv^.were  enemies." 

^."I  »m  sure  it  was  m;  fauft'-T'  '?P^7'«'  ^Hswer. 
Smce  you  have  accorSpHsU  such  LTl''         ^^   ^"^«^^*  •^• 
f  'e  morning,  take  me  aboufthe  place  an^"*  ''.'"  ^^^  "''^'  '" 
It  has  been  done?  "  '^    "  *"°  cxplam  to  me  how 

h-l  had  no  op^ar.u.^ytpTakio'Vnr  •'"''■'"'''■"'■'■  ^h^ 
»a»  sure  she  would  come  to  her  In  ,u^  '"  '""'"'■  »"'!  »he 
*e  heard  a  knock  atZe  dlr  """=  "'  ''»"  ""  '«>'" 

her  Ui-n7'd!l;''',/",'i!;"""^y-l»m  colour  had  fled  and  left 
."IP  a  low'chairTar  S' U^.'^V'^^f^^  -d  dropped 


m 


very 


<-T  .-jtec  raii 


sorry,  Betty,- she  hairwh-V^dr-b':, 


into  her  hands, 
it  is  no  use. 
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"  Whit  !•  no  uiH.  ? "  Brttv  ••ked. 

"  Nothing  it  iny  u«e.  All  th«e  jrfirt  have  mide  m«  wch 
•  coward.  1  tuppoM  I  aiway*  wm  •  coward,  but  in  the  old  days 
there  never  wa«  anything  to  he  alraid  of." 

"  What  are  you  mo«t  afraid  of  now?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  1  hat  i»  the  wortt.  I  am  afraid  of  Aim- 
just  of  himielf— of  the  look  in  hit  eye»— of  what  he  may  he 
planning  quietly.  My  strength  diet  away  when  he  come*  near 
roe." 

"  What  has  he  satd  to  you  ?  "  "he  atked. 

"  He  came  into  my  drp^sing-room  and  «at  and  talked.  He 
looked  ah«)ut  from  one  thing  to  another  and  pretended  to  admire 
it  all  and  congratulated  me.  Hut  though  he  did  not  «neer  at 
what  he  «aw,  hi«  eye*  were  snecrinij  at  me.  He  talked  about 
you.  He  said  that  you  were  a  very  clever  woman.  I  don't 
know  how  he  manager  to  imply  that  a  very  clever  woman  is 
something  cunning  and  debased — but  it  means  that  when  he 
says  it.  It  seems  to  insinuate  things  which  make  one  grow 
hot  all  over." 

She  put  out  a  hand  and  caught  one  of  Betfv's. 

'•  Betty,  Betty,"  she  implored.  "  Don't  n.ake  him  angry. 
Don't." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  begin  by  making  him  angry,"  Betty 
said.  "  And  I  do  not  think  he  will  try  to  make  me  angry— 
at  first." 

"No,  he  will  not,"  cried  Rosalie.  "  And— and  you  re- 
member what  I  told  you  when  first  we  talked  about  him  ? " 

"  And  do  you  remember,"  was  Betty's  answer,  "  what  I  said 
to  you  when  I  first  met  you  in  the  park?  If  we  were  to  cable 
to  New  York  this  moment,  we  could  receive  an  answer  in 
a  few  hours." 

"  He  would  not  let  us  do  it,"  said  Rosy.  "  He  would  stop 
us  in  some  way — as  he  stopped  my  letters  to  mother — as  he 
stopped  me  when  I  tried  to  run  away.  Oh,  Betty,  I  know  him 
and  you  do  nut." 

"  I  shall  know  him  better  every  day.  That  is  what  I  must 
do.  I  must  learn  to  know  him.  He  said  something  more  to 
you  than  you  have  told  me,  Rosy.    What  was  it  ?  " 

'*  He  waited  until  Dctcham  left  me,"  Lady  Anstruthers  con- 
fessed, more  than  half  reluctantly.  "  And  then  he  got  up  to 
go  away,  and  stood  with  his  hands  resting  on  the  chairback,  and 
spoke  to  me  In  a  low,  queer  voice.  He  said,  '  Don't  tr>-  to 
play  any  tricks  on   me,   my   good   girl — and   don't   let   your 
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'i'..t  .^  what  G.  Scldcn  Zld  ;LiI  •  bfu'S.' ••'•  ''***""»^  '"'y- 
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Bcsti.m  of  thf   night   be"  r    'ru.  '^'"f «•«!  "^ty  of  hi,  sug. 
rl.-  with  h.m.  and  ,how    ij      ,;  L  r''   T'"'  "'J'  ^'^ 

went  about  n>;rLr' He   r;'""''"^"^^^  ^'^  '"-'^d   «»  they 

--tly  practical  pe  .,n  on  tch  r^att^r?  '"''  ""  '  ^""^  »"^ 
'"tercst*.     In  this  case  it  ul  ,     J     •    **  ^'""^""fd  hi*  own 

-f-l  -  to  what  he"T«     ^Z  Tr  it  Ttr  ''  "^'^  "^  ^'" 
w  'fe's  family.     He  did  not  m.l  .    1        ^/ •'  appearance  of  his 
anythinu'  "-V    .?  „r  ^      •     '^'*"  *"  '"^—'^  't  could  be  helped-- 
it  could  only  be  h7oTJt  '"'P""^"^^"  "''  '"aterial  hrn.fir     A^ 
had  to  cicarwl'1;,ttyVa':  --?'""''"/:  ^'l^''^  ^hafhc 
the  situation,  and  he  wassuffic LI    ?'"''  '^'  '^''^  ^^^^^'^^  '" 
not  be  ea.s>   ,0  ^cad.     Hi    pcrnif  ^h  "'•  '°  *"  ^'^^^  '''''=  ""K^t 
presented  to  him  two  or    hreeX  .V^*"''"  '^r"""'"^  ^""'^^n 
Uu  made  love  to  them    vlflnV.      T^' °^ '"^"'''^'nK  them. 
Pro..sIy.  you  roughly  orTmcitfl  Suu'''^  .'u'""  ''''^'''  ^"^^''^  «' 
them  with  haughty  indiEcZ-.-^'"'^  '^""'  °''  >«"  harrowed 
Juced  its  proper  effec"-uhen^^     ^""''  '°^^-'"«'""K  had  pro- 
?r  trick  them'into  submit  r     VVn^"''?'?,  V"  '"^'^  «^  d've 
'n  one  way  or  another     Si  foH      T  ''^""'^  ^'^  "^^^e  useful 
"^eful.     He  had.  after  all  wL  ^^f;"  '''f  T''  ^^'^^^''^  ^«d  been 
Parat.vely  easy  y'ear    as    heTesut;  ofh  ^""'-    ^'"^  "^      '  ^"'"■ 
had  not  been  useful  enough   and    herl  t\  """'''T''     ^"^  ^^e 
vvhen  he  had  wondered  if  he  had  ZZl!     -"'1  ^^'"  "'^'"^"^ 
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of  course,  but  they  could  not  have  spent  their  entire  lives  at 
Stornham.  Twelve  years  a«o,  however,  he  had  known  very 
little  of  Americans,  and  he  had  lost  his  temper.  He  was  really 
very  fond  of  his  temper,  and  rather  enjoyed  referring  to  it  with 
tolerant  regret  as  being  a  bad  one  and  beyond  his  control—with 
a  manner  which  suggested  that  the  attribute  was  the  inevitable 
result  of  strength  of  character  and  masculine  spirit.  The  lux- 
ury of  giving  way  to  it  was  a  great  one,  and  it  was  exasperating 
as  he  walked  about  with  this  handsome  girl  to  find  himself 
beginning  to  suspect  that,  where  she  was  concerned,  some  self- 
control  might  be  necessar>'.  He  was  led  to  this  thought  because 
the  things  he  took  in  on  all  sides  could  only  have  been  achieved 
by  a  person  whose  mind  was  a  steadily-balanced  thing.  In  one's 
treatment  of  such  a  cr-ature,  methods  must  be  well  chosen. 
The  crudest  had  suffice  i  to  overwhelm  Rosalie.  He  tried  two 
or  three  little  things  a:  experiments  during  their  walk. 

The  first  was  to  touch  with  dignified  pathos  on  the  subject 
of  Ughtred.  Betty,  he  intimated  gently,  could  imagine  what 
a  man's  grief  and  disappointment  might  be  on  finding  his  son 
and  heir  deformed  in  such  a  manner.  The  delicate  reserve  with 
which  he  managed  to  convey  his  fea.  that  Rosalie's  own  un- 
controlled hysteric  attacks  had  been  the  cause  of  the  misfortune 
was  very  well  done.  She  had,  of  course,  been  very  young  and 
much  spoiled,  and  had  not  learned  self-restraint,  poor  girl. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Betty  first  realised  a  certain  hideous 
thing.  She  must  actually  remain  silent — there  would  be  at 
the  outset  many  times  when  she  could  only  protect  her  sister 
by  refraining  from  either  denial  or  argument.  If  she  turned 
upon  him  now  with  refutation,  it  was  Rosy  who  would  be 
called  upon  to  bear  the  consequences.  He  would  go  at  once  to 
Rosy,  and  she  herself  would  have  done  what  she  had  said  she 
would  not  do — she  would  have  brought  trouble  upon  the  poor 
girl  before  she  was  strong  enough  to  bear  it.  She  suspected 
also  that  his  intention  was  to  discover  how  much  she  had  heard, 
and  if  she  might  be  goaded  into  betraying  her  attitude  in  the 
matter. 

But  she  was  not  to  be  so  goaded.  He  watched  her  closely 
and  her  very  colour  itself  seemed  to  be  under  her  own  control. 
He  had  expected— if  she  had  heard  hysteric,  garbled  stories 
from  his  wife — to  see  a  flame  of  scarlet  leap  up  on  the  cheek  he 
was  admiring.  There  was  no  such  leap,  which  was  baffling  m 
itself.  Could  it  be  that  experience  had  taught  Rosalie  the  dis- 
cretion of  keeping  her  mouth  shut? 
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older  and  ,,roL7hh  mwt     """   '\  *":"■     ^'  '"  Krm« 
«ill  b,  a  v,"  cleve'r  man  •'  "'"^'  ""  ''"  "parent.     lU 

ch^M  h;nl,el7„ra''Zhr""  "  ^'  '''  V,-"  '''='—"    »' 
;>y  .ol„«  „,  sara\hi„t'^^eTbTn"l'  °Vb'  ''"'"'''"'■  ■"  ' 

Ametn  "'s  rS  "■.^i'" J-P''™-,-.  hec'a.^^'/t  a  „.. 
at  once."  '        '  ""  "">'  '""^  "'  'I'en,,  and  respond 

n'.l~'"iZ::s7y  i'""£J'  »=■■■'■  '™'''r  ""■■«^'  ■■'«"  h" 

which  was  the  cause  of  £  .  ^"  '^1''  °^  ^'''"•'^'  attracted 

one  like  th.fwouTd  bl  a  ^^7"'"'"'  ^  ^"■'■'  ^^'"'^  -"''»  ^^■> 
she  would  norbe  safe  h-.  ^"°"'  x"'"'/'  ^^^'"^  ^'  ^  f^end 
losing  one's  held  lutttfr'  ^''''^  '^''  ^^'"'^'^  P"'l  "f 
should  never  oe  sf.hof\'Lre  ;''"'"'  ^^"  P"'^^"^'"-  «- 
precautions  which  provided  for  nn.''r'ir  '""'  ™"^"ned-the 
in  one's  own  hands  '  ^"'"^'"^  *  ^""'^  t^"'  ^e-n 

toIaS^sl'rnd  tT-4fn'?h.''  ^K^^^^r'  ^™"^  greenhouse, 
would  reved  somrh-rrl.  J  •''•''''  ^"^  '''"  "^""^^"^  ^^'^•^n  ^he 
n)ornins.  at  east  she  la,\l  nT'"^  P°■''?°^  canity,  but.  this 
as  a  be.V  jr  of  an^d  c  nerw"         ^are      She  did  not  strike  him 

not  likelj^o  sW  easilv  'nr''    "'      '  '^""  ""'"'^  "^"^"^  ^"'^ 
"  Of    coursp     T    f  ;  ^"^  openings  in  her  armour. 

"though  one  o^,it  not  In^K    '"    ^'%«"^---d."    he   commented, 

from  your  extraordinal°       T'^'t  "'  ".">'^^'"^  ^^'^■^h  evolves 

a^.  I  Jail  pp::^l:r= 

"  m  she-'lvitr;  '"':  "■'"  ^^-^-h^^-"  •-'n^wercd  Betty, 
afraid  I  did  :  ,r  he  r  of  r  Tr'  ^'''>'^»^"-7-  "  K^ally,  I  am 
ideas  about  t.e^^  ^f  sat    f  heVlnZe''''^  '"  '^^  °^^"  ^"^^'^ 
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And  Betty  knew  that  she  was  expected  to  believe  that  Rosy 
had  hoarded  the  money  sent  to  restore  the  place,  and  from 
sheer  wealc  miserliness  had  allowed  her  son's  heritage  to  fall 
to  ruin.  And  but  for  Rosy's  sake,  she  might  have  stopped  upon 
the  path  and,  looking  at  him  squarely,  have  said,  "  You  arc 
lying  to  me.    And  I  know  the  truth." 

He  continued  to  converse  amiably. 

"  Of  course,  it  is  you  one  must  thank,  not  only  for  rousing 
in  the  poor  girl  some  interest  in  her  personal  appearance,  but 
also  some  interest  in  her  neighbours.  Some  women,  after  they 
marry  and  pass  girlhood,  seem  to  release  their  hold  on  all  desire 
to  attract  or  retain  friends.  For  years  Rosalie  has  given  herself 
up  to  a  chronic  semi-invalidism.  When  the  mistress  of  a  house 
is  always  depressed  and  languid  and  does  not  return  visits, 
neighbours  become  discouraged  and  drop  off,  as  it  were. 

U  his  wife  had  told  stories  to  gain  her  sympathy  his  com- 
panion would  be  sure  to  lose  her  temper  and  show  her  hand. 
If  he  could  make  her  openly  lose  her  temper,  he  would  have 
made  an  advance. 

"  One  can  quite  understand  that,"  she  said.  "  It  Is  a  great 
happiness  to  me  to  see  Rosy  gaining  ground  evevj  day.  She 
has  taken  me  out  with  her  a  good  many  times,  and  people  are 
beginning  to  realise  that  she  likes  to  see  them  at  Stornham." 

"  You  are  very  delightful,"  he  said,  "  with  your  '  She  has 
taken  me  out.'  When  I  glanced  at  the  magnificent  array  of 
cards  on  the  salver  in  the  hall,  I  realised  a  number  of  things, 
and  quite  vulgarly  lost  my  breath.  The  Dunholms  have  been 
very  amiable  in  recalling  our  existence.  But  charming  Ameri- 
cans— of  your  order — arouse  amiable  emotions." 

"  I  am  very  amiable  myself,"  said  Betty. 

It  was  he  who  flushed  now.  He  was  losing  patience  at  feel- 
ing himself  held  with  such  lightness  at  arm's  length,  and  at 
being,  in  spite  of  himself,  somehow  compelled  to  continue  to 
assume  a  jocular  courtesy. 

"  No,  you  are  not,"  he  answered. 

"  Not  ?  "  repeated  Betty,  with  an  incredulous  lifting  of  her 
brows. 

"  You  are  charming  and  clever,  but  I  rather  suspect  you  of 
being  a  vixen.  At  all  events  you  are  a  spirited  young  woman 
and  quick-witted  enough  to  understand  the  attraction  you  must 
have  for  the  sordid  herd." 

And  then  he  became  aware — if  not  of  an  opening  in  her 
armour — ^at  least  of  a  joint  in  it.    For  he  saw,  near  her  ear,  a 
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She  was  quick-witted,  and 


deepening  warmth.     That  was  it 
she  hid  somewhere  a  hot  pride.     * 

herd,  I  saw  one  card  I  was  surprised  to  ^  A  \u^  V^'  '°^^'^ 
'-shruggmg  his  shoulders-"  Joueht  to  h  '  '^"^^  ''^""y  " 
prised  to  find  it  than  tn  '^nA  t  ^l  ^^^^  ^""  I«s  sur- 
suppose  the  fellow  i^  5espe"atc"'  °'''"-     ^"^  '^  ^'^^  ^^^d.     I 

"  orMoUr&st^n— HaLTr  "^"^• 

in  half-amused  disgust  '"^  ''  *"'  ''  '^'^^  bold  I  "    As  if 

.•nt^v;'s\et^:d^'g:?h:reT^^  ^"^T  f-'^^'  ««^y  had  at 

a  loose,  fair  sheaf.  At  hi  mo""'  T^  '^'  ^!^^  '"  ^^  ^^^n^ 
spire  of  pale  blue  campanula  AnH  !h  ""^'^  *°  ^^^^'^  "'^  « 
-struck  with  a  conscTusness"  th^t  she  hen?r''  ''''}}  ^  '^^''^ 
because  to  do  so  was  a  refuse     T.  ^       ''"^^"^'^  '^^  '""st- 

must  hide.  It  hrd  coni7un 'Tif  """^^.^^'"^"t  of  something  she 
Sir  Nigel  was  right.  SheTas  ^".-^^'^^^"^  ?  ^^'^ond's  uarning! 
such  a  rage  that  he    heart  sor' V  /]""^°-     ^he  was  in 

and  eyes  were  on  fire  hJ^I^P  ^"^^°^^"  and  her  cheek 
was  gone.  And  her  sTock  "  rif^h"'- ''^  '^°"^^°'  °f  herself 
the  fact  that  she  felt  all  thil^h.  ^  "T^.'^T'^'  awakening  to 
't  ^vas  this  one  man-  ust  V,  """''  ^^'  ^"  face-because 
being  dragged  into  this  Sing' w^h^nsuTt'  "°  ^^'^-^^^^  ^^ 

tut:;hL:^:ef  ftfr'  ^^^  ^^"^^  °^'  ^^^^er  slowly,  one- 
right  agafn.      "'"  ^°"'  ^^'"P^""^^  ^^ems  before  she  stooSup- 

V^d''li!^St'T:'''''^'''  -^"^  -  ^^^J^-g  -  his  low. 

-•llttgtd-^tlT'ru'n^^^^^^^ 

Americanshavelearnedtharbythis^L     R^'u'^-     ^°"   ^^'^ 
has  not  even  a  decent  name  to  nffl         u    ?"^^hat  a  man  who 

county-should   coolly  present  h^Zu^''  ''  blackballed  by  his 
•nsolence  he  should  be  kfckeTfor  "  ^'  ^  i*'-^'^"^^"/  is  an 

Betty  arranged   her  campanulas  carefnilv      TJ, 
exterior  reason  why  she  shm.M  fro  ^'  •  ^^ere  was  no 

Dunstan's  defence.^  He  had  Irt  t^i  "^""'^  '"  ^°^^  Mount 
anything  intimately  interested  f rem  h  r  ""^'"'^'^  *«  expect 
generally  felt  to  be  rath  r  res  rained  R  ^^  '""""''"  ^^^  ^ad 
"measure,  express  one's  self      '^^'^"'"^'^-     ^"t  one  could,   in  a 

"  '^'''"""  ^'^^  '  ^"--^  '  "  «he  remarked.  "  no  preten^^nt 
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has  complimented  me  by  presenting  himself,  so  far — and  I-ord 
Mount  Dunstan  is  physically  an  unusually  strong  man. 

"You  mean  it  would  be  difficult  to  kick  him?  Is  this 
partisanship  ?  I  hope  not.  Am  1  to  understand,"  he  added  with 
deliberation,  "  that  Rosalie  has  received  him  here?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  that  you  have  received  him,  also— as  you  have  received 

Lord  Westholt?" 

"Quite."  ^    . 

"  Then  I  must  discuss  the  matter  with  Rosalie.  It  is  not  to 
be  discussed  witn  you."  1     •      •      u 

"You  mean  that  you  will  exercise  your  authority  in  the 

matter?"  .       -n 

"  In  England,  my  dear  girl,  the  master  of  a  house  is  stiil 
sometimes  guilty  of  exercising  authority  in  matters  which  con- 
cern the  reputation  of  his  female  relatives.  In  the  absence  of 
your  father,  I  shall  not  allow  you,  while  you  are  under  my  roof, 
to  endanger  your  name  in  any  degree.  I  am,^  at  least,  your 
brother  by  marriage.     I  i  :t.nd  to  protect  you.' 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Betty. 

"  You  arc  young  and  extremely  handsome,  you  will  have  an 
enormous  fortune,  and  you  have  evidently  had  your  own  way 
all  your  life.  A  girl,  such  as  you  are,  may  either  make  a  mag- 
nificent maniage  or  a  ridiculous  and  humiliating  one.  Neither 
American  young  women,  nor  English  young  men,  are  as  dis- 
interested as  they  were  some  years  ago.  Each  has  begun  to 
learn  what  the  other  has  to  give." 

"  I  think  that  is  true,"  commented  Betty. 

"  In  some  cases  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  exchanged  on  both 
sides.  You  have  a  great  deal  to  give,  and  should  get  exchange 
worth  accepting.  A  beggared  estate  and  a  tainted  title  are  not 
good  enough." 

"  That  is  businesslike,"  Betty  made  comment  again. 

Sir  Nigel  laughed  quietly. 

"  The  fact  is — I  hope  you  won't  misunderstand  my  say- 
ing it— you  do  not  strike  me  as  being  wn-businesslike,  your- 
self." 

"  I  am  not,"  answered  Betty. 

"  I  thought  not,"  rather  narrowing  his  eyes  as  he  watched 
he-,  because  he  believed  that  she  must  involuntarily  show  her 
b  nd  if  he  irritated  her  sufficiently.  "  You  do  not  impress  me 
Ls  being  one  of  the  girls  who  make  unsuccessful  marriages. 
You  are  a  modern  New  York  beauty— not  an  early  Victorian 
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Mntimentalist."    He  ri.H  n«f  j       •      ,  ^^ 

of.  irritation.    To  g  n t  y  bu   sZV  °^  '""'''  ^^'^  h''«  Proce,, 
spmted  youn,  crcafure  'hat  no  ma^couT7'  ^^  \^^«"''^"'  «nd 
ultcnor  motive  was  rather  a%3  ^W       ^'1':'°*^"^  ^"  ^^'thout 
.t  clear-u-fth  a  casual  a.r  of  S?i      ''.  •  ^^  °"^  '^""'d  make 
that  the  natural  power  o    you  hwt«  '?''k"^  ''  ^°^  granted  J 
impotent  by  a  greatness  of  ^fortune  wh„s"'^  '^''"^^.  ^^"^  ^^"^^ered 
all  else;  ,f  one  simply  areued  frnm  .K       P'"P"'-t'ons  obliterated 
"•as  no  affair  of  hers   ZrlZ       ^^'  ^''""^'^  that  young  love 
K-  'led   chattel,   who^  eo"     J^;""!?/  "^"^^  .''^  re.Lded  1^: 
what  K,rl,  with  blood  in  her  vein <=  V^' J"    f^''"""    ^^"ros, 

o.it  wincing?    This  girl  had  nn^  *  '""''   '"'^"'"'^  '^  l<ng  with 
matters    unseemly   cont  ol    over   h''  '"'''  "^  ^'  ^'"^'^^'^ '«'  «u d, 
but  she  had  hlood  enough   „  her  v-'"         T"  '"''   *'"  ""^"^ 

^"  wt^r^?^"rJ^^  i^^     ^'^  ^^■""'^ 

^^IS'-   -^^^  ^^^  --  for 

-^Wt^-- 

he  answ^r^er'^^^^^^^^^  .ust  as.  a  great  deal ." 

fellows  as  Mount  Dunstan.'^  ^      """''  '^^  P^^^^^^^d  from  such 

«  ^^^^^^^  """"^'  '-''^'^  '  ^^^"  be  able  to  protect 

-^d  that  yotfT/ed"';roLct?on  m^''  J  ''^^^  ^^^^^^^  you- 
she  were  flesh  and  blood  ^  -  u  ''^^"  ^o"  suspect.''  If 
the  implication  contained  'fnthifR  ''"'^'^  resist  re  enting 

rou  have  wounded  mv  van.Vv  K„  •    •       • 

«n;,h,  b„^;,„  »V  Taslles?""""'"^  '"'^  '^«  »««■".   looked 
W  vof«  °"?v„,'°  '°^'  y?"  <°r  yourself  alone  "  h.  .  •.    • 

-^on't  male  him  ang  J'    '"''      ''°"  '  ™te  him  angnr 
io  Betty  lifted  her  shoulders  shVhH„      -.u 
'hail  we  go  hack  ,o  .h.  W  ;t'^^fhe°sL•^™RU 
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will  naturally  be  anxious  to  hear  that  what  has  been  done  in 
your  absence  has  met  with  your  approval." 

In  what  manner  his  approval  was  expressed  to  Rosalie,  Betty 
did  not  hear  this  morning,  at  lea;t.  Externally  cool  though 
»he  had  appeared,  the  process  had  not  been  without  its  results, 
and  she  felt  that  she  would  prefer  to  be  alone. 

"  I  must  write  some  letters  to  catch  the  next  steamer," 
the  said,  as  she  went  upstairs. 

When  she  entered  her  room,  she  went  to  her  writmg  table 
and  sat  down,  with  pen  and  paper  before  her.  She  drew  the 
paper  towards  her  and  took  up  the  pen,  but  the  next  ^noment 
she  laid  it  down  and  gave  a  slight  push  to  the  paper.  As  she 
di'l  so  she  realised  that  her  hand  trembled. 

"  1  must  not  let  myself  form  the  habit  of  falling  into 
rages— or  I  shall  not  be  able  to  keep  still  some  day,  when 
I  ought  to  do  it,"  she  whispered.  "  I  am  in  a  fury— a  fury." 
And  for  a  moment  she  covered  her  face. 

She  was  a  strong  girl,  but  a  girl,  notwithstanding  her  pow- 
ers. What  she  suddenly  saw  was  that,  as  if  by  one  movement 
of  some  powerful  unseen  hand.  Rosy,  who  had  been  the  cen- 
tre of  all  things,  had  been  swept  out  of  her  thought.  Her 
anger  at  the  injustice  done  to  Rosy  had  been  as  nothing 
before  the  fire  which  had  flamed  in  her  at  the  insult  flung 
at  the  other.  And  all  that  was  undue  and  unbalanced.  One 
might  as  well  look  the  thing  straightly  in  the  face.  Her  old 
child  hatred  of  Nigel  Anstruthers  had  sprung  up  again  in 
ten-fold  strength.  There  was,  it  was  true,  something  abom- 
inable about  him,  something  which  made  his  words  more 
abominable  than  they  would  have  been  if  mother  man  had 
uttered  them — but,  though  it  was  inevitable  that  his  method 
should  rouse  one,  where  those  of  one's  own  blood  were  con- 
cerned, it  was  not  enough  to  fill  one  with  raging  flame  when 
his  malignity  was  dealing  with  those  who  were  almost  stran- 
gers. Mount  Dunstan  was  almost  a  stranger — she  had  met 
Lord  Westholt  oftener.  Would  she  have  felt  the  same  hot 
beat  of  the  blood,  if  Lord  Westholt  had  been  concerned? 
No,  she  answered  herself  frankly,  she  would  not. 
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place  when  the  house  u'sfuloT.  ''"'  •'""'**'•  ^'  ^"""^ 
tmRufshed  quests,  and,  thJ^ho^LhT'  '■TT''^^''  ^'''• 
other  times,  this  one  uas  n  arbd  by  a  fi' .  '^'^  '^  ^'  «'^''^^'  •''^ 
)n  several  occasions  the  chief  Juests  LT  "^  ^''^'''  ''''''' 
'"''eed.   and    to   be   bidden    n.   „     .  ^''•^"  ^'""'•^  Personages 

flattering  in  itself      (  n  ' "  invit  t^n        "^    ""'^''■^'''    '-^   ^^'''^-^■"" 
|i;^,;;ne^^vas  either  BHIHa^  t::;i;:;nrSr^^, '^^^o^ 

yit;;,'trf:i-!':^H'iir:n^r^^^^ 

the  festivity.     Stornham  Court  lt^.\.^'"^  ^'"""i   to 

no  one  hadSearned  fo^l'^^-i^.^^  ^'T  '^  '"  ^'"'r'^  ?""^>'' 
^truthers,  even  in  her  vm.fh  •  n^i  L>  ma^er  Lady  An- 

-n  uith  an  Sh-^^^^^  ^;:;Lr,;;,;"t^<-^i  >-"« 

^>r  Rnevances,  is  not  an  addition    o  on  '    c  a'le      t     "''""' 
Aificl    had    discovered    the   older   F  or      >r  r^^^  ""''^^^*"" 

his  son  Tenham  to  be  con^eni'I  ^"•^''. -^^'^^nt    Dunstan    and 

so  often   absent   i^m   hoZf^L^^TTu''^  '""^  ^''^  ^^^'" 

tound  social  intercourse T.^hf?    ^  V  '"'p''^""'''   '^°"'J    have 

Accordingly,   wC  the  com.     ""     '^"''''   '''"   '^  '^^^'^^hle. 

of  The  Gr'e'at  PanJ  ndrum^unaL'  "T't^-  ^'[^  '^'^'^"^'-- 

nientioned  by  that  name-"he  l"t  of  ~A    '''  'S^^  "°  "^'^''^"-^ 

''•-l  not  so  far  contained  the  name  of  ^>  T  '  'T  ^'""t"^  " 

^i>o  on  a  morning  a  feu    davs  .frpr  h'        ^^'^  ^nstruthers. 

of  J^tornham    turned   over  a   cm!   nf    '       '"'■''"'''  "''  '"'■''" 

several  times  before  speaking  '"vitation   and   read    it 

Ro;i:XUr;it^i:;^i:>^^  -- ."  ^e  said  at  last  to 
ball.  doSn'"it?'^'  "'  '''  '■"'•■^"'^  ^°  ^""holm  Castle  for  the 
Her  husband  tossed  the  card  aside  on  the  table 

-e  ,s  invited  because  sfeis"  beautlM^a^nd   clever.     She 
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would  be  Invited  if  she  had  n«  money  at  all,"  said  Rosy  dar- 
inijly.  She  was  actually  growinn  daring;,  she  thought  some- 
times. It  would  not  have  been  possible  to  »ay  anything  like 
this  a  few  months  ajjo. 

"  Uon't  make  silly  mistakes,"  said  NiRel.  "  There  are  a 
good  many  handsome  girls  who  receive  comparatively  little 
attention.  But  the  hounds  of  war  art  let  loose,  when  one  of 
your  swollen  Anierican  fortunes  appears.  T!  '  obviousness  of 
it  '  virtuously  *  makes  me  sick.     It's  a«  vulgar — as  N  w  York." 

What  befcl  next  brought  to  Sir  Nigel  a  shock  of  curious 
enlightenment,  but  no  one  was  more  amazed  than  Rosy  herself. 
She  felt,  when  she  heard  her  own  voice,  as  if  she  must  be 
rather  mad. 

**  I  would  rather,"  she  said  quite  distinctly,  "  that  you  did 
not  speak  to  me  of  New  York  in  that  way." 

"  What !  "  said  Anstruthers,  staring  at  her  with  contempt 
which  was  derision. 

'*  It  is  my  home,"  she  answered.  "  It  is  not  proper  that  I 
should  hear  it  spoken  of  slightingly." 

"Your  homel  It  has  not  taken  the  slightest  notice  of  you 
for  twelve  years.  Your  people  dropped  you  as  if  you  were  a 
hot  potato." 

'*  They  have  taken  mc  up  again."  Still  In  amazement  at 
her  own  boldness,  but  somehow  learning  something  as  she 
went  on. 

He  walked  over  to  her  side,  and  stood  before  her. 

"  Look  here,  Rosalie,"  he  said.  "  You  have  been  taking 
lessons  from  your  sister.  She  Is  a  beauty  and  young,  and  you 
are  not.  People  will  stand  things  from  her  they  will  not  take 
from  you.  I  would  stand  some  things  myself,  because  It  rather 
amuses  a  man  to  see  a  fine  girl  peacocking.  It's  merely  ridicu- 
lous In  you,  and  I  won't  stand  It — not  a  bit  of  It." 

It  was  not  specially  fortunate  for  him  that  the  door  opened 
as  he  was  speaking,  and  Betty  came  In  with  her  own  Invitation 
in  her  hand.  He  was  quick  enough,  however,  to  turn  to 
greet  her  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

"  I  am  being  favoured  with  a  little  scene  by  my  wife,"  he 
explained.  "  She  Is  capable  of  getting  up  excellent  little 
scenes,  but  I  daresay  she  does  not  show  you  that  side  of  her 
temper." 

Betty  took  a  comfortable  chintz-covered,  easy  chair.  Her 
expression  was  evasively  speculative. 

"  Was  it  a  scene  I  interrupted  ?  "  she  said.    "  Then  I  must 
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..'.''  '""knc«  nf  Betty's  sniilf  >  ,       •      "  '"  '•<•  '"'  ■• 

..5;;>pi.wr",,,v.u,tHny.  "" 

?'  «"  a"'l  know  T-^'lJf  T,""'  >■'"'  ■="<"'■  <l«t  she  „.„uM 
'•':  'l>f  Prev-Jence  of  a  f„  t  „f  "    "' '  •""  '  >»'■'=  been  „ruclc 

for  SLrcTTa'"^-"-''  "■^°  -""™:r'  ^'t  -P^ 

Who  fnr.I    '   ^''^   '^  niarkcdly.     In    aT  '     V'^  ^""holms, 
X'p    ar     %T*^"/«   take   to' the  r   hid       1  ''    '^   ^^^   '"^-n 

colonfsts-i,t\•u,l^^^•'''^   ^''-ouKht   over   in   d.lL 'I J^^.""  "i"=^t 
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§:lli. 


*'  But  the  fact  remains."  said  N'gcl,^  with  an  unpleasant 
laugh,  "  the  fact  rcmainH,  my  liear  i:irl." 

"The  fact  that  does  remain,"  said  Betty,  not  unpleasantly 
at  all,  and  still  with  her  gentle  air  of  mere  unprejudiced 
sprculation,  "  is  that,  if  a  man  or  woman  is  properly  ill- 
treated— />ro/>er/>— not  in  any  amateurish  way— they  reach 
the  point  of  not  caring  in  the  least— nothing  matter*,  hut  that 
they  must  get  away  from  the  horror  of  the  unhearahle  thing 
—never  to  see  or  hear  of  it  again  is  heaven  enough  to  make 
anything  else  a  thing  to  smile  at.  But  one  could  Hcttlc  the 
other  point  hy  experimenting.  Suppose  you  run  away  from 
Rosy,  and  then  we  can  see  if  she  is  cut  by  the  county. 

}ii»  laugh  was  unpleasant  again. 

"  So  long  as  you  are  with  her,  she  will  not  be  cut.  I  iiere 
are  a  number  of  penniless  young  men  of  f-imily  in  this  an 
well  as  the  adjoining,  counties.     Do  you  think  Mount  Uun- 

stan  would  cut  her?"  .        ,    ,  ,,  . 

She  looked  down  at  the  carpet  thoughtfully  a  moment,  and 

then  lifted  her  eyes.  ,    i  •     •• 

"  I  do  not  think  so."  she  answered.       But  I  wdl  ..^k  him 
He  was  startled  by  a  sudden   feeling  that  she  a.ight  be 

capable  of  it.  ,  ,      •  t        ^.' 

"  Oh,  come  now,"  he  said,  "  that  goes  beyond  a  joke.     ^  ou 
will  not  do  any  such  absurd  thing.    One  docs  not  want  ones 
domestic   difficulties   discussed   b;-   one's  neighbours. 
Betty  opened  coolly  surprised   eyes.  ^^ 

•'  I  did  not  understand  it  was  a  personal  matter,  she  re- 
marked.    "Where  do  the  domestic  difficulties  come  in?' 

He  stared  at  her  a  few  seconds  with  the  look  she  did  not 
like,  which  was  less  likeable  at  the  moment,  because  it  com- 
bined itself  with  other  things. 

"  Hang  it,"  he  muttered.  "  I  wish  I  could  keep  my  temper 
as  you  can  keep  yours,"  and  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  left 

the  room.  . ,    ,       ,      ,    .     i 

Rosy  had  not  spoken.  She  had  sat  with  her  hands  in  her 
lap,  looking  out  of  the  window.  She  had  at  first  had  a  mo- 
ment of  terror.  She  had,  indeed,  once  uttered  m  her  soul 
the  abject  cry:  "Don't  make  him  angry,  Betty— oh,  don t, 
don't  I"  And  suddenly  it  had  been  stilled,  and  she  had  lis- 
tened.  This  was  because  she  realised  that  Nigel  himself  was 
listening.  That  made  her  see  what  she  had  not  dared  to  allow 
herself  to  see  before.  The=«  trite  things  were  true.  1  here 
were   laws   to    protect   one.    If    Betty   had    not   been   deal- 
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me  to  hear  you."  «  every  word.    It  wa»  good  for 

MTU         *^'"''   ""«tiorncd   fact*  .r-  il     i.  .. 

a  matter  in  which  the  llirhVl  •'^'/-^  ^°f  young  fury  fn 
jntcrference.  His  oZ  Srn  of  th!?^""^  ^^'^  '<>  «v2m  aU 
themselves  they  had  felf  fn  k     i-  ""  '"«ho<J»  of  entertain I'nl 

would  have  been  dese^dlvnu^  h'T'".'"^  '"'Pudencc  ^h  ch 
younjjster  had  not  b^^lu^-  ^"""'hed  with  a  horsewhio  Tfthl 

n  past  years,  and  to  decid^^  Sir  V'*^yr ''"^«  had  stood 

f>e  oaf  ,n  question  had  be^  J  '  N.gel  had  decided-   , at 

fortune  under  the  roof  of  $f    u     ""^^^  his  bid  for  sole,    .VI 

"ot  to  b    reg,/j;/^/jf  Stornharn  Court  itself   uLT    ^g 

^nd  the  folly  of  temper,  whchr^""?'"      ""^^^  ^°"^^  «'"d 
rayed   him   into  mistakes  more  Tk     ^°'''^"  ^'^  ""do'ng.  be' 
J^--  beauty  and  her  wealth    he  rh  "  °"''-     ^h's  g.'rl,   wS, 
property  rightfully  his  own  '  ^LV"  •'"'^Sard  as  a  i>r7o{ 
Je  was  living  under  hrrciof^'^he^a'd^"  sister-in-law,  at  leas? 

^^^--atfatJt^^-^^y^.^^^^ 
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had  not  had  dignity  of  jHMiition.  He  would  not  h*  held  cheap  in 
thit  matter,  at  least.  But  •ometime*,  a«  he  looked  at  the  girl, 
he  turned  hot  an«l  «ick,  as  it  was  driven  home  to  him  that 
he  was  no  longer  young,  that  he  had  never  been  good  hxiking, 
and  that  he  hatl  cut  the  ground  from  under  hi*  feet  twelve 
years  ago,  when  he  had  married  Rosalie!  If  he  could  have 
^•aitrd— if  he  <  ould  have  done  several  other  thingv— perhapi 
the  clever  a- ting  of  «  part,  and  his  power  of  domination 
might  have  given  him  a  chance.  Even  that  blackguard  of  a 
Mmint  Dunntan  h.i«l  a  better  one  now.  He  \\a%  >«>ung,  at  Ira-tt, 
and  free-— and  a  big  strong  beast.  He  was  forced,  with  bit- 
ter reluttance,  to  admit  th.it  he  himself  was  not  even  particu- 
larly  strong — of  late  he  had  felt  it  hideously. 

So  he  detested  Mount  Dun^tan  the  more  for  increasing 
reasons,  as  he  thought  the  matter  over.  It  would  seem,  prr- 
haps,  but  a  subtle  pleasure  to  the  normal  mind,  but  to  him 
there  was  pleasure — support — aggrandisement — in  referring  to 
the  ill  cise  of  the  Mount  Dunstan  estate.  In  relating  illustra- 
tive anecilotes,  in  dwelling  upon  the  hopelessness  of  the  o  t- 
look,  and  the  notable  unpopularity  of  the  m.nn  himself.  A 
confiilmg  young  lady  from  the  Strtvs  was  required,  he  su'.l 
on  one  occasion,  but  it  would  be  necessary  that  she  should  be 
a  young  pers<»n  of  much  simplicity,  who  would  not  be  alarmed 
or  chilleil  by  the  obvious.  No  one  would  realise  this  more 
clearly  than  Mount  Dunstan  himself.  He  said  it  coldly  and 
casually,  as  If  It  were  t"  *  simplest  matter  of  fact.  If  the  fel- 
low had  been  makin.  .mself  agreeable  to  Betty,  It  was  as 
■well  that  certain  points  should  be — as  it  were  inadvertently 
— brought  before  her. 

Miss  Vanderpoel  was  really  rather  fine,  people  said  to  each 
other  afterwards,  when  she  entered  the  ballroom  at  Uunhulm 
Castle  with  her  brother-in-law.  She  bore  herself  as  com- 
posedly as  if  she  had  been  escorted  by  the  most  admirable 
and  dignified  of  conservative  relatives,  instead  of  by  a  man  who 
was  more  definitely  disliked  and  disapproved  of  than  any  of'  or 
man  In  the  county  whom  decent  people  were  likely  to  ncft. 
Yet,  she  was  far  too  clever  a  girl  not  to  realise  the  siniition 
clearly,  they  said  to  each  other.  She  had  arrived  in  Enirhind 
to  find  her  sister  a  neglected  wreck,  her  fortune  squamlcred, 
and  her  existence  stripped  bare  of  even  such  things  as  one  telt 
to  be  the  mere  decencies.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  be 
deduced  from  the  facts  which  had  stared  her  in  the  face,    iiu; 
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«'"'•<?  her  Ulster  h-.7;  1     'T  '""'  «"  vvondcr  ul  /'"'"•■" 

bc.iut//u\  'nfS  «-'.  >-un,.  anTt  cl^eh^  '''''"' "^'•'>^ 

Hetty,  a,  u  Va '  LV^'"^  '1'  •-""»-'"»?.  ""'"^  '"''j' 

H'cstho     shared  f  "''"'>' .  ""«•.   and   Cd   DunV?"  "  '''''^"'''d 
wa.s  that  hlrl      ^  *'"^^'"  thoucht  uh^n  ff""''"''"   and    f.ord 

Pr-cncc  iu  r  t''"^^Jv  .^c  proud  I'"'  "''I  '""•  "'""^■h 
•^^uch  L^'i^^f  •''•d  most  Perfccti;  aiC"?  k^'".'^"^^  «^ 
'^^•••vvn  from  h  '  ?"'ri.  ^°  '°"k  at  S/r  S?  ^^^arlcKround. 
»*ho  madela '"In     K^^'^'  VanderpoeZ    A^riV     n""- ''"  ^'^^"^ 


hi 


iifn,  ,7 

in    ^«_i.' 


"[  ^'d   she  not  euess   f^.  ;'-\"^f'^''.  and  have  isnar^A 
'^^y  could?  and^^l^S  .h-!i  '''^>'  ^^'°"'d   have   L^S 


Rucss 
^-i-S  'or„d  ,0  appear  in' p^„7  i^']}"'  '"barrass^? 


WW,  under  his 
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But  no  embarrassment  was  perceptible.  Her  manner  com- 
mitted her  to  no  recognition  of  a  shadow  of  a  flaw  in  the 
character  of  her  companion.  It  even  carried  a  certain  convic- 
tion with  it,  and  the  lookers-on  felt  the  impossibility  of  sug- 
gesting any  such  flaw  by  their  own  manner.  For  this  evening, 
at  least,  the  man  must  actually  be  treated  as  if  he  were  an 
entirely  unobjectionable  person.  It  appeared  as  if  that  was 
what  the  girl  wanted,  and  intended  should  happen. 

This  was  what  Nigel  himself  had  begun  to  perceive,  but 
he  did  not  put  it  pleasantly.  Deucedly  clever  girl  as  she  was, 
he  said  to  himself,  she  saw  that  it  would  be  more  agreeable 
to  have  no  nonsense  talked,  and  no  ruffling  of  tempew.  He 
had  always  been  able  to  convey  to  people  that  the  ruffling  of 
his  temper  was  a  thing  to  be  avoided,  and  perhaps  she  had 
already  been  sharp  enough  to  realise  this  was  a  fact  to  be 
counted  with.     She  was  sharp  enough,  he  said  to  himself,  to 

see  anything.  r„,      , 

The  function  was  a  superb  one.  The  house  was  su- 
perb, the  rooms  of  entertainment  were  in  every  propor- 
tion perfect,  and  were  quite  renowned  for  the  beauty  of  the 
space  they  offered;  the  people  themselves  were,  through  cen- 
turies of  dignified  living,  so  placed  that  intercourse  with  their 
kind  was  an  easy  and  delightful  thing.  They  need  never 
doubt  either  their  own  effect,  or  the  effect  of  their  hospitali- 
ties. Sir  Nigel  saw  about  him  all  the  people  who  held  enviable 
place  in  the  county.  Some  of  them  he  had  never  known,  some 
of  them  had  long  ceased  to  recall  his  existence.  There  were 
those  among  them  who  lifted  lorgnettes  or  stuck  monocles  into 
their  eyes  as  he  passed,  asking  each  other  in  politely  subdued 
tones  who  the  man  was  who  seemed  to  be  in  attendance  on 
Miss  Vanderpoel.  Nigel  knew  this  and  girded  at  it  mtemally, 
while  he  made  the  most  of  his  suave  smile.  ' 

The  distinguished  personage  who  was  the  chief  guest  was 
to  be  seen  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room  talking  to  a  tall  man 
with  broad  shoulders,  who  was  plainly  interesting  him  for 
the  moment.  As  the  Stornham  party  passed  on,  this  person, 
making  his  bow,  retired,  and,  as  he  turned  towards  them,  Sir 
Nigel  recognising  him,  the  agreeable  smile  was  for  the  moment 

lost.  _ 

!     "  How  in  the  name  of  Heaven  did  Mount  Dunstan  come 
here?"  broke  from  him  with  involuntary  heat. 

"Would  it  be  rash  to  conclude,"  said  Betty,  as  she  re- 
turned the  bow  of  a  very  grand  old  lady  in  black  velvet 
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P'>el    was   a   great  succ4   with    lu     fr'^'     ^'  ^^^V  Vander- 

adjes,     When    she   stood    be  o?e    ther^Tr'  '"^""«  ^''"^  ^M 
M  bm.ssion  in  her  air  uhiVh  »  ""    ^''^''^    "as   a   delicafr 

fmty  of  thefr  years  ^^^  iZc'^'l^'V'  ^^^^-ce  to?he 
rather  feudal  old  persons  vl  Stronj^ly  conservati've  and 
the  present  .•rreverentTon^clasm'or^'^^  P'^-^'^    by    th!'.   '?„ 

fXt ttVr-  ^^"^  ^°  =  handtme  creTt"u"^^  l'""'  '^  ^^^  --" 
11' 1}    attentive  as  if  sHp   ^,o  j   l.    "mature  who  was  as  henuti 

la.!y-.-n.„., ■„•„,.  ^he  had   been  a  specially  perfe"  ^g 

anc.cn,_and  ,-„„..,•„,,•„  r„;,i-   """^   ">"=    "'    ">=   ",„" 
lookins  very  nice  %*?"  ''"'  '"•"'Rht,"  she  w/d      "  Y„ 
,   M'-»y  as/ed  p"™ "IT  '^^""«  help  ,ha,  ""'•        ^'"'  "' 
^■"■•,  i-ady  Ala'nl^;     ™„S,-,P/«™'  I--  sister  and  brcher-in- 
'^'Kel   a   rather  sharp  gli^tthlt?."'  ""™-  >"«  »"=Bav= 
'lie  sreeted  him.  "^      "  "'™"s''   h"  U'old   pince-„ez  II 

"I  ^^"^Vt^>l,XtiZ  "'  '"-J  «■•*  -arest  her 

J!;""'  by  her  U   thei^YnTant^T'  ^i''"  '""'  """^  O'^ered 
Jtl'''"tr'  P»"'culari;";Te2^:  Ir''   ^J'*  """'^  ™"« 
sin   "°S''-    J''"='   "ho   had    almmr'        ,''"'  °'  *=  In- 
"■Mi  as  she  reseated  herself  a7e„  cZ  '   1°'"''"^    '''"=    ^yes, 

It  does  seem  beastly  unf-,:,  "    ?       ■ ,  " "  <'''™- 
'•"Sister,    "that  a   ri      ""h":     '^  *••"'''  '"  a  low  voice  to 
SooWookinK.     She  ouTht    oh'    a  ,f  '^r'''   ^'  ^  »>  ""I  V 

1  hank  you,"  said  Marv  "  r  1     """'d-up  nose."  ^ 

"'■or  f^r'^-i^'o  balance  [t  "'"  "  """''■"<'  ™-  -y-», 

>-.•  '■:i  mea„t'ar::;i;„r  'or"-"  "r  "'^  >■--."  -« 

"  Wh^""^-"    -^nd'her  man?er'«?'  ^"'>-  ^'-V  wants 
„     What  she,  or  anyone  el?e  (^  .u   '  ""'  r«iBned. 

'    =""'-'' J--bsti„ately.    "l^^;^^^^,^ 
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him  when  I  was  eight,  and  I've  liked  him  ever  since      It  is 
auful."  in  a  smothered  outburst,     what  girls  like  us  have  to 

suffer."  .     .        ,  .1 

Lady  Mary  turned  to  look  at  her  cunously.  ^^ 

"  Jane."  she  said,  "  are  you  suffering  about  Tommy . 
"Yes,  I  am.     Oh,  what  a  question  to  ask  m  a  ballroom! 
Do  you'  want  me  to  burst  out  crying  ?  "  ,        /  . 

"No,"   sharply,   "look   at   the    Prmce.     Stare   at   that   fat 
woman  curtsying  to  him.     Stare  and  then  wmk  your  eyes. 
Lady  Alanby  was  talking  about  Mount  Dunstan. 
"  Lord  Dunholm  has  given  us  a  lead.     He  is  an  old  triond 
of  mine,  and  he  has  been  talking  to  me  about  it      It  appears 
that  he  has  been  looking  into  things  seriously.     Modern  as  he 
is,  he  rather  tilts  at  injustices,  in  a  quiet  way.     He  has  satis- 
factorily  convinced   himself   that   Lord    Mount   Dunstan   has 
been   suffering   for  the  sins  of   the  fathers— which   must  be 
•      i» 

"""TsTord  Dunholm  quite  sure  of  that?"  put  in  Sir  Nigel, 
with  a  suggestively  civil  air.  . 

Old  Lady  Alanby  gave  him  an  unencouraging  look. 

"  Quite,"  she  said.     "  He  would  be  likely  to  be  before  he 

took  any  steps.'  ,      ,  «-.    l  » 

"  Ah/'  remarked  Nigel.     "  I  knew  Lord  Tenham,  you  see 

Lady   Alanby's   look   was   more   unencouragmg   still,    bhe 

quietly  and  openly  put  up  her  glass  and  stared.    There  were 

times  when  she  had  not  the  remotest  objection  to  being  rude 

to  certain  people.  ...  i      <i  rn, 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that."  she  observed      "There  nev  r 
was  any  room  for  mistake  about  Tenham.     He  is  not  usually 

mentioned. '  .  n  •      j    -f 

"  I  do  not  think  this  man  would  be  usually  mentioned,  it 
everything  were  known,"  said  Nigel.      ,      ^     ,      .,     ,  . 

Then  an  appalling  thing  happened.  Lady  Alanby  gazed 
at  him  a  few  seconds,  and  made  no  reply  whatever,  bhe 
dropped  her  glass,  and  turned  again  to  talk  to  Betty.  It  was 
as  if  she  had  turned  her  back  on  him,  and  Sir  Nigel,  still  wear- 
ing an  amiable  exterior,  used  internally  some  bad  language.^^ 
''  But  I  was  a  fool  to  speak  of  Tenham,'    he  thought.      A 

^^^A  liSe  later  Miss  Vanderpoel  made  her  curtsy  to  the  ex- 
alted guest,  and  was  commented  upon  again  by  those  who 
looked  on.  It  was  not  at  all  unnatural  that  one  should  hnd 
one's  eyes  following  a  girl  who,  representing  a  sort  oi  ru}^. 
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power,  should  have  rh..  „^  j  /  ^^' 

and  bearing.  '^'  ^^^  fortune  of  possessing  .  ch  look, 

i^pmcmberinir  hi*  rh;}A  i  •. 

audacious  HttleVe^K  J  AnsTru.h^  '^^  '°"*^  ''"^^  --'  -lunre 
jng  a  slight  grin  «;  he  boked  on   "%'"""d  ^'"^^'^'^  'Strain-' 

herself  as  a  girl  luld"  It^l  ololf  ^^^"'f'  "  ^"^  ^^e  enjoys 
a  g.rl  who  gets  a  magnifice^    colnlr      f  '°  '"^"^  ^^  f'"-     I    ike 

f  yship  said  this'   T:^J^^;trh:  -:  '/"^'"^  -'^''  -^en  her 
of  greater  rank  than  fortune      „/""d«°"  ?nd  a  young  man 
youth,  who  loved  a  simple  countvIifeT  ^   •  "^''  ^""'^'  ^eaJ? 
«'th  guns,  and  in  friendly  hobnohh/n     ^T^  /"  tramping  about 
eating  great  afternoon  4  °Wth  nio'^/'''u'^"  "'^'^hbours,  and 
to  understand,  and  who  vv^re    eaXT  f  ""u"^'  •'«'^«  were  easy 
yourself      He  liked  girls  a"d  espe^ia?lv\?  r  ^^7  ^^'^^  ^  i^"' 
but  that  was  a  weakness  his  ^ranT  ^u     ^'H  J^"^  Lithcom 
courage,  and,  as  he  danced  wiKRr'';7  ^}^  "«^  «  .11  en-' 
over  her  shoulder  more  Tan  rneafan'.-^'"A'-'^^^^    ^'  '-^^^ 

fact,  during  this  bWllian   evenTn^  T  /^'".'^'"^  °^  Ton^'^y-     In 
ments  of  her  own  strange Tase^  r  ' /"-"^  ^^'^  ^"«her  develop" 
Penmg  to  her.     When  fhe  had  e^f  'IT  "^vv  things  were  hap- 
known  at  once  who  the  man  w«'  ''1'^  '^"  .^^"^ooni  she  had 
guest-«he  had  known  befoTh An     J"?  '*°°^  ''^^"^e  the  roval 
Jier  recognition  had  brought  w^T     ^^^^""^  ^^'^^^^r,^.    And 
moments  her  throat  i^hl^l^  ^  f^"^'^  of  joy.     For  a  few 
things  which  concerned  himl'"^  ""tt^'     ^^  was  t?ue-tle 
;;^  him  suddenly  Ct^r^r^' ^:i  -f'  ^'^^  '^M 
"ere  of  the  same  blood      Ni^^vJ' v\-   '"  ^°"^e  way  thev 
funated  her;  that  Lord  bunhofm  h'. '^^i"^  °^  ^™   had   in- 
and  hosp.tality  was  a  thing  whicr.J       5^^''^  ^'"^  friendship 
t   sni."  "'■^'l.^^^^'^^de  fnd     ffecW^^  and 

this  place,  on  this  special  occa.fnn  '  ^^^^  ^^  should  be  at 

^^'^  path.     It  was  as  if  Tt  were  staVe^;'^'  ^'^  "^^'^  things  from 
ervative  man  of  the  world    XV^'u^  '''°''^^  '^^' ^  ^^n- 

"-  Oienity  and  lirmness  at  his  side  ^"^  Placed 
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And  there  was  the  Rladncss  at  the  sight  oi  him.  It  was  an 
ovcrpowcringly  strong  thing.  She  had  never  known  anything 
like  it.  She  had  not  seen  him  since  Nigel's  return,  and  here  he 
was,  and  she  knew  that  her  life  quickened  in  her  because  they 
were  together  in  the  same  room.  He  had  come  to  them  and  said 
a  few  courteous  words,  but  he  had  soon  gone  away.  At  first 
she  wondered  if  it  was  because  of  Nigel,  who  at  the  time  was 
making  himself  rather  ostentatiously  amiable  to  her.  After- 
wards she  saw  him  dancing,  talking,  being  presented  to  people, 
being,  with  a  tactful  easiness,  taken  care  of  by  his  host  and 
hostess,  and  Lord  Westholt.  She  was  struck  by  the  graceful 
magic  with  which  this  tactful  ease  surrounded  him  without  any 
obviousness.  The  Dunholms  fuui  given  a  lead,  as  Lady  Alanby 
had  said,  and  the  rest  were  following  it  and  ignoring  intervals 
with  reposeful  readiness.  It  was  wonderfully  well  done.  Ap- 
parently there  had  been  no  past  at  all.  All  began  with  this  large 
young  man,  who,  despite  his  Viking  type,  really  looked  par- 
ticularly well  in  evening  dress.  Lady  Alanby  held  him  by  her 
chair  for  some  time,  openly  enjoying  her  talk  with  him,  and 
calling  up  Tommy,  that  they  might  make  friends. 

After  a  while,  Betty  said  to  herself,  he  would  come  and  ask 
for  a  dance.  But  he  did  not  come,  and  she  danced  with  one 
man  after  another.  Westholt  came  to  her  several  times  and 
had  more  dances  than  one.  Why  did  the  other  not  come?  Sev- 
eral times  they  whirled  past  each  other,  and  when  it  occurred 
they  looked — both  feeling  it  an  accident — into  each  other's  eyes. 

The  strong  and  strange  thing — that  which  moves  on  its  way 
as  do  birth  and  death,  and  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun- 
had  begun  to  move  in  them.  It  was  no  new  and  rare  thing,  but 
an  ancient  and  common  one — as  common  and  ancient  as  death 
and  birth  themselves;  and  part  of  the  law  as  they  are.  As  it 
comes  to  royal  persons  to  whom  one  makes  obeisance  at  their 
"cre  passing  by,  as  it  comes  to  scullery  maids  in  royal  kitchens, 
and  grooms  in  royal  stables,  as  it  comes  to  ladies-in-waiting, 
and  the  womer  who  serve  them,  so  it  had  come  to  these  two 
who  had  been  drawn  near  to  each  other  from  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  earth,  and  each  started  at  the  touch  of  it,  and  withdrew 
a  pace  in  bewilderment,  and  some  fear. 

"  I  wish,"  Mount  Dunstan  was  feeling  throughout  the  even- 
ing, "  that  her  eyes  had  some  fault  in  their  expression — that 
they  drew  one  less — that  they  drew  me  less.  I  am  losing  my 
head." 

"  It  would  be  better,"  Betty  thought,  "  if  I  did  not  wish 
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^.Tlf  '^''i  ^  ""'T'''  '''"''  ^"^  ^"^  »"«•  to  dance  with  him- 
that  he  would  not  kern  qw-iv  c«       u     •    1        •  nim— 

reason.     Why  is  he  doing  it?"     '     "'  '^  ^'^^P'"^  ^^^^^  ^"^  « 
danced  extremely  well      F.\-        ^'^''''f^'v  '•?-'>»  creature   who 

You  have  awakened  from  a  dream."  Betty  answered 

reW-'""  ™'  '"'"^''  "'■"  ''«"'  -^"-"^-f-    "  Tha,  is  .he  only 

they  found   they  liked  eac^otht     fe   n^^ 

Bctey!"        '""""""""8.     I  believe  you  are  always  illuminating, 
hi/tu"He°"TooTed"1^  "Se ZL"?  i°  ''■™-    «°-  ^™'' 

.ion  tv5:L°rot ''c^r ieio™L?err„r  bt"'!"T''"r '?r 

this  •'other  one-Tame  To  hlrwTf'  "'°''»'"  ''"^  ""t  "^ 

formula  when  he  spolTto  he       h"'-    '-"°'  "!''  '^',  ''""™°" 
J  -K^  to  ne..     nc  =uiu  ill  ramer  a  low  voice: 
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"  W."         J  dance  with  me?  " 

*'  Yes,    she  answered. 

Lord  Dunholm  and  his  wife  agreed  afterwards  that  so  notice- 
able a  pair  had  never  before  danced  together  in  their  ballroom. 
Certainly  no  pair  had  ever  been  watched  with  quite  the  same 
interested  curiosity.  Some  onlookers  thought  it  singular  that 
they  should  dance  together  at  all,  some  pleased  themselves  by 
reflecting  on  the  fact  that  no  other  two  could  have  represented 
with  such  picturesqueness  the  opposite  poles  of  fate  and  cir- 
cumstance. No  one  attempted  to  deny  that  they  were  an 
extraordinarily  striking-looking  couple,  and  that  one's  eyes  fol- 
lowel  them  in  spite  of  one's  seh. 

"  Taken  together  they  produce  an  eflfect  that  is  somehow 
rather  amazing,"  old  Lady  Alanby  commented.  "  He  is  a  mag- 
nificently built  man,  you  know,  and  she  is  a  magnificer'ly  built 
girl.  Everybody  should  look  like  that.  My  impression  would 
be  that  Adam  and  Eve  did,  but  for  the  fact  that  neither  of  them 
had  any  particular  character.  That  affair  of  the  apple  was  so 
silly.  Eve  has  always  struck  me  as  being  the  kind  of  woman 
who,  if  she  lived  to-day,  would  run  up  stupid  bills  at  her  dress- 
maker's and  be  afraid  to  tell  her  husband.  That  wonderful 
black  head  of  Miss  Vanderpoel's  looks  very  nice  poised  near 
Mount  Dunstan's  dark  red  one." 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  dancing  with  him,"  Betty  was  thinking. 
•'  I  am  glad  to  be  near  him." 

"  Will  you  dance  this  with  me  to  the  very  end,"  asked  Mount 
Dunstan — "  to  the  very  last  note  ?  " 

•'  Yes,"  answered  Betty. 

He  had  spoken  in  a  low  but  level  voice — the  kind  of  voice 
whose  tone  places  a  man  and  woman  alone  together,  and  wholly 
apart  from  all  others  by  whomsoever  they  are  surrounded. 
There  had  been  no  preliminary  speech  and  no  explanation  of 
the  request  followed.  The  music  was  a  perfect  thing,  the 
brilliant,  lofty  ballroom,  the  beauty  of  colour  and  sound  about 
them,  the  jewels  and  fair  faces,  the  warm  breath  of  flowers 
in  the  air,  the  very  sense  of  royal  presence  and  its  accompany- 
ing state  and  ceremony,  seemed  merely  a  naturally  arranged 
background  for  the  strange  consciousness  each  held  close  and 
silently — knowing  nothing  of  the  mind  of  the  other.  ^ 

This  was  what  was  passing  through  the  man's  mind. 

"  This  is  the  thing  which  most  men  experience  several  times 
during  their  lives.  It  would  be  reason  enough  for  all  the  great 
deeds  and  all  the  crimes  one  hears  of.    It  is  an  enormous  kind 
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of  «nguish  and  a  fearful  kind  of  \nv     u-  t        . 

and  yet,  at  this  moment    I  en,  7Lii        ^'!'/''-^y  ^°  ^  ^0^"^ 
thought  of  losing  it   7/  I  hS't';'"  "^^T^  «"d  her.  at  th^i 
been  easier?    No   it  would  not  ^\S^'"  "'•'":^' .^vould  it  have 
hard.    At  tvventv  I  shn,?u       u  V,   ^'^'^  ^^  '^  's  bound  to  eo 
-yscif  from  shoL'tiigta  oudtn"? 'r  T  IT  ^^^"  "^'^  ^o  ^.f ° 
■t  was  only  the  uX7oMhe''L\;    •  fT^  V^'^i^"^^"  ^'^^ 
what  a  fool  I  am!  It  is  because. >;«      t     uV      ^^'^  ^«d, 
not  escape,  and  must  go  on  to  the  .nT^  'K^^''''  '^''  '  ^«"- 
^ether  because  I  cannot  speak     Oh    h  '  ^""'^'"J^  "^>'  ^'^^  »<>- 
Oh.  the  deep  shadou     oThe*r  lash'es  l"  rT^N^'r"^  ^h""^' 
round  and  round  together   I  hold  h"    1"'^  '''"''^  ''"^  ''''^y 
hollow  of  my  arm."  '  '^  ^"  '^""  ^^'°^i  body  in  the 

-ith^:'fEi;s^l!;lr\.^:h'L:t!'*  'i^^  ^'^^  ^igei  An. 

frown.  He  had  been  wa  chin^  Hp T"  ^  ^'  f*''"'''  ^^8an  to 
seen  what  others  saw,  ami  now  h/h  , ''  °'^/"  ^^'^^  ^'  ^ad 
something  more,  and  it  uTJ.u-     H'^.  ""^  '^^^^  '^at  he  saw 

The  instfnct  of  ?h"'  LrbrsSr^'^f  J  ^hf  c""  ^'^^'^^  ^'^ 
of  resentment  against  another  mo^  ''^*^'^  ^."^  curious  instinct 
this  case,  Mount  Duns^^n  was  nn^"""^  ^'^''  '"^"-  ^nd,  in 
whom  his  antipathyTas  personal  "'  °'^"  "'^"'  ^"^  °"^  ^o^ 
I  worj  t  have  that,"  he  said  to*  himself.    "  I  won't  have  it." 

iJt  refm;°::dt  ^:!!:^^  -r-^.--  s^ft  breath, 
as  they  threaded  their  wavT^r^  together,  gliding  and  swirling 
glided  also,  some  oTtLm  iTgh^and"^^^^^  "'^^  ^^^'^'^d  and 
low-toned  speech— DeS«  CO  •  '"".''"^'  '""^e  exchanging 

others,  touched  on 'deep 'thiSs^'-nr^'  ^^'^^  unheard' b? 
momentary  silence  as  he  looked  ^n  \^^  "^'''^  ^"'^^^  ^'^^  '"to 
by  physical  fineness  and  temperamemd^n^  '"'"  "."ch  attracted 
g'rl  like  that  would  bring  a^eTt  dell  ^7  ""^  '^T^-  ^ 
country  he  belonged  to  A^tf//  •  l  ,^  '"^"  ^"'^  to  the 
superbness  of  pfysiqueanT  health  TS'^?^ 
with  abnormal   resources    cert. fnii  ^""'*-      C<"nbfned 

He  expressed  somerng'ofThe  lL"to  Wd  n"''. ''.^  "'^^^• 
stood  near  him  in  attendance  ^'^'^  Dunholm,  who 

he^:ked"'::l!  ^T^sTuriJSH'bLt  7'^^  ^'^.^  ^^^^  ^^'n^ 
never  know  much  abou  hL  I  Ta^TL'"  ^''ll''  ^  '^'^^^ 
he  is  concerned-only  a  sirontr    J  -a  "°  '"telhgence  where 
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and  I  wish  to  ro  on  dnncinK  with  liim — on  and  on — to  the 
last  note,  as  he  said." 

She  felt  a  little  hot  wave  run  over  her  cheek  uncomfortably, 
and  the  next  instant  the  bi«  arm  tightened  its  clasp  of  her — 
for  just  one  second — not  more  than  one.  She  did  not  know 
that  he,  himself,  had  seen  the  sudden  ripple  of  red  colour, 
and  that  the  equally  sudden  contraction  of  the  arm  had  been 
as  unexpected  to  him  and  as  involuntary  as  the  quick  wave 
itself.  It  had  horrified  and  made  him  angr}'.  He  looked  the 
next  instant  entirely  stif?  and  cold. 

*'  He  did  not  know  it  happened,"  Betty  resolved. 

"  The  music  is  poinjj  to  stop,"  said  Mount  Dun^t.^n.  "  I 
ki;ow  the  waltz.  We  can  get  once  round  tlie  room  :i  lin  be- 
fore the  final  chord.  It  was  to  be  the  last  note— the  very  last," 
but  he  said  it  quite  rigidly,  and   Hetty  laushcd. 

"  Quite  the  last,"  she  answered. 

The  music  hastened  a  little,  and  their  eliding  whirl  became 
more  rapid— n  little  faster — a  little  faster  still — a  runniuK 
sweep  of  notes,  a  big,  terminating  harmony,  and  the  thing  was 
over. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mount  Dunstan.  "  One  will  have  it  to 
remember."     And  his  tone  was  slightly  sardonic. 

"  Yes,"    Betty   acquiesced    politely. 

"  Oh,  not  you.     Only  I.     I  have  never  waltzed  before." 

Betty  turned  to  look  at  him  curiously. 

*'  Under  circumstances  such  as  these,"  ^^  explained.  "I 
learned  to  dance  at  a  particularly  hideous  boys'  school  in 
France.  I  abhorred  it.  And  the  trend  of  my  life  has  made  it 
quite  easy  for  me  to  keep  my  twelve-year-old  vow  that  I  would 
never  dance  after  I  left  the  place,  unless  I  ivanted  to  do  it,  and 
that,  especially,  nothing  should  make  me  v.altz  until  certain 
agreeable  conditions  were  fulfilled.  Waltzing  I  approved  of 
— out  of  hideous  schools.  I  was  a  pig-headed,  objectionable 
child.     I  detested  myself  even,  then." 

Betty's  composure  returned  to  her. 

"  I  am  trusting,"  she  remarked,  "  that  I  may  secretly  regard 
myself  as  one  of  the  agreeable  conditions  to  be  fulfilled.  Do 
not  dispel  my  hopes  roughly." 

"  I  will  not,"  he  answered.  "  You  are,  in  fact,  several 
of  them." 

"  One  breathes  with  much  greater  freedom,"  she  responded. 

This  sort  of  cool  nonsense  was  safe.  It  dispelled  feelings 
of  tenseness,  and  carried  them  to  the  place  \vhere  Sir  Nig?! 


A   GREAT   BALL  3,^ 

ami  Lady  Anstruthers  awaited  thrm      a     11 
gmn.nK  to  be  hit  throughout  the  bTl I rn,     "'"?'[.  ''''  ^^  ^'' 
uas   rctirinK.  and  soon   t^ re      b.'      ^'*  ''"y*'  K'«^' 
Anstruthcrs.  who  had  a  1^,/ 't^n''?   '"  ^'^  •'•"^>-     '^"f"- 
amontr  those  who  went  Hrst  '"'^  '^^""^  *'«^'".  were 

cJ'Zm;'tl!e/;:;::itrv'^^  i^'^  ^^^-"-'  ^--  the 

tan.  uho  wa/ij;;'",^;'^;^'  ;^«nci.n,.  near  Mount  Duns 

«'ctached  manner.  Mount  lln'^-'  '",T  '"  «"  "'"'••bly 
amiable,  or  seem  to  be  snv.n  ""V  t"""*^*'^'  '''''  ""t  look 
"o^si.msofbein^JKtJiV^"*'  "'"''''  ^"^  ^'■'-  ^''««^'  >^''""cd 

.aid  !;i";:L  wi;^  ippr^isLi'T!,  ^'^  ^'^"v"^  ^»"-  --'^  ••  i-c 

hfm.     Your  visiTs '^4  not  ceaJeT  ""'  '^''^^  '''  >""  '''^  ^^torn! 
G.  Selden  any  lon^eJ  •'  ^  '  ^^'*"'*^  ^'^  '^'''""«t  offer  you 

of^hem^' AitdXre'waTV^Vr'"^'  '''  .'nvitation-.everal 
know,  casually,  th^h:  wa  rotl"  the  ",>V'"«  ^''^  ^^""- 
bemK  unaware  of  what  hSnT  1  .  f^^"^"'""'^  Position  of 
there  had  been  vis  ttlami  7  7.  t'-'"^-  ^''  '''hsence-that 
the  American  bounder.     That  the  i'n'     /''i'T'i'''^  'P'''"'^'  "^ 

able,   he  knew  he  had  adrd  W^'conv  i'  I        ''"  "^^■*^^^'°"' 
manner.  u.uiuy  conveyed   by  mere  tone  and 

then'^pX  PoX'y"   ''''''''  ^-   -   the  usual   formula,   and 

antic?p;t.'n.'"He^c;rH:d";':;;:^°krnd  rft  '""^'r '"''  -t-- 

next  to  his  heart.     H L  bJaTc.l     J  ""  V°.  ^^^'•-  ^anderpoel, 

of  xvhat  'the  boys 'would  savwb    ^°  ^^^irl  at  the  though 

New  York.    You  have TaterSLr.K "  ^^^  ""'^^'^  ^'^h  it  in 

''!    have    mterested  Ty   fatef  "Vr™ 
brilliant  smile.    "  He  likTd  tht  r    '  "7   answered,    with   a 

derpoel   who   rewarded   the  saver  n"f'V^  rf  ^u^^^'^"  S.  Van- 
orders  for  the  Delkoff."  '  °^  ^'^  ^'^^  ^V  unbounded 

"Mount  D„„  a„7c:,r„„t  Zv  1°"'  "'  '""^''«'  "  ■'«'«• 
marled.  '   ""'  1'''^  'fl^  game  well,"  he  re- 

■"ent  forced  him  fn,n T-?"r.!^i"     -^  '"^  ''""  ^'"  '""P"'- 
"H,  should  have  ' ^Z^^'J^^S'Zs:  or 
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something  of  the  sort,  and   '  watched   her  equipage  until  it 
was  out  of  sight.'  " 

I*  And  he  did  not  ?  "  said  Betty. 
"  He  turned  on  his  heel  as  soon  as  the  door  was  shut." 
"  People  ouyht  not  to  do  surh  things,"  was  her  simple  com- 
ment.    To  which  it  seemed  useless  to  reply. 


CHAPTER    XXXHI 

FOR    LADY  JANE 

There  is  no  one  thing  on  earth  of  such  interest  as  the  study 
of  the  laws  of  temperament,  which  impel,  support,  or  entrap 
into  folly  and  danger,  the  being  they  rule.  As  a  child,  nut 
old  enough  to  give  a  definite  name  to  the  thing  she  watched 
and  pondered  on,  in  child  fashion,  Bettina  Vandcrpoel  had 
thought  much  on  this  subject.  As  she  had  grown  older,  she 
had  never  been  ignorant  of  the  workings  of  her  own  tempera- 
ment, and  she  had  looked  on  for  years  at  the  laws  which 
had  wrought  in  her  father's  being— the  laws  of  strength,  ex- 
ecutive capacity,  and  that  pleasure  in  great  schemes,  which  is 
roused  less  by  a  desire  for  ;^ain  than  for  a  strongly-felt  neces- 
sity for  action,  resulting  in  success.  She  mentally  followed 
other  people  on  their  way,  sometimes  asking  herself  how  far 
the  individual  was  to  be  praised  or  blamed  for  his  treading 
of  the  path  he  seemed  to  choose.  And  now  there  was  given 
her  the  opportunity  to  study  the  workings  of  the  nature  of 
Nigel  Anstruthers,  which  was  a  curious  thing. 

He  was  not  an  individual  to  be  envied.  Never  was  man 
more  tormented  by  lack  of  power  to  control  his  special  devil, 
at  the  right  moment  of  time,  and  therefore,  never  was  there 
one  so  inevitably  his  own  frustration.  This  Betty  saw  after 
the  passing  of  but  a  few  days,  and  wondered  how  far  he  was 
conscious  or  unconscious  of  the  thing.  At  times  it  appeared 
to  her  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  unrest — that  he  was  as  a  man 
wavering  between  lines  of  action,  swayed  at  one  moment  by 
one  thought,  at  another  by  an  idea  quite  different,  and  that 
he  was  harried  because  he  could  not  hold  his  own  with  him- 
self. 

This  was  true.  The  ball  at  Dunholm  Castle  had  been  en- 
lightening, and  had  wrought  some  changes  in  his  points  of 
view.     Also  other   factors  had  influenced   him.     In   the  first 


JH«.tmn  by  the  altered  a^n^ct  of  r7.  n '^'«"">' .  «'^'-"  »"  '•'"* 
jim.ab.i,ty  more  ea,y.  To  ?Sc  abou  rT*  ""*'"'^  ^^'""••«' 
horv,  or  drive  in  a  «ni«r^\,i  "'  '^*^  country  on  a  cood 

find   that  P^irir.^^-^---"^^^^ 

merest  recoKnition,  saluted  him  uL  i^"""-  '"'"  "^''^  ^^^ 
•  certain  degree.  stiniuhfL  »         ^  •^'''''  mfentfon.  tva^  to 

ill-fed.  The  P<^wer  S  „mf  ''Tl  ''^'''^'  ''•''<'  ^^^''n  C 
course,  have  be^n  "h^tJnC"  ,^"  ^""''V^'-"'^.  "' 
in-law  should  have  seen  that  t  u^k  "'"ney-makinc  father- 
that-but  since  he  had  nor   I  ^  •^"'  ^*'^*'"'"  »"  Provide  for 

that  it  should  be   for  the  nr^.  '•''  \  V'  "^^"  entertaining 
dinarily  Rood-IooicinK  gTrl  ^  *  '"  '^'  ^'"^*  °^  »'""^  "traor- 

«  "JhlrllSiil^ri^iiltS^  ^S'lf^  '1  ^'-'^  -nner- 
moment,  hesitated   bc4c    he  e.f  ^'  ^"' '    ""'   ''"''  ""''  ^"^  ^ 
impossible  to  arrange  a  live! v  fli       J?^  '•^'J  u"^   ''^'^  ""^  b^'"K 
«n  age  when,  in   his  onin  oi    „•?,".  "^"^  ^^''-     She  uas  at 
-•th  adventu;e.  and  h^'t    "'s  fni':;::^  ^7^''-'   t^  "'^'''^ 
•on  of  youth  which  was  fa!  idious      H'    t'"'"  '"  '^'  '^'''''^^ 
left  his  vanity  blistered   and   rZ  •  •     "  ^"''"''»  '•^''^^e  had 
cation.    His  life  had  worked  cvTu-.^r^ •'""''  r^'""«  «PPH- 
'11  on  the  hands  of  a  wom'n   u I L  h    .  'l""'  '?'   ^''  ^^'^  fallen 
tered.   useless  thing    wCe  ...J     ^^'^ /"''^^^^'l  '"'m  as  a  shat- 
"rength  and  bloom  could   no7  hTl  "^T'  Z"'*   ^^''^»'   ^'hom 
his  illness  a  hidden  serr?/.    J-  ^"^  I'^rdened.     He  had    kcot 

desire  having  belntoTorSi^vtSr^^^^^  f°  ^^^^i^^*-'  ^-  -c 
of  'ts  suggestion  sometimes^akened  f  '""  '^  ^  ^"^  ^''"ms 
ders  and  cold  sweat  Jfe  w^fv ,  ^""  ^Z  "'kI^^  with  shud- 
Pam,  and  he  had  had  mnn.r  '"'^^^"^'y  afraid  of  death  and 
battling  with  ft  u,;'  hrbed  r^l.!:"  V"^  l'^^^'^  ^<'  ^^^  ^^ 

the  aJenue    a  ;ir    rLtZn'  ^^  ''  '^'^  -^^   Betty    in 

denly  died 'down  into  p^'^eVn^^^^^^^^  ^''^••^•''  '-^^"^" 

have  laughed  outright  at  thri    'T^'^'l^  curiosity,  he  could 

of  the  situation.  The  in-mannered "'"^  f^d  unexpectedness 
New  York  beast  had  deie  opeS  'nto  VaT"  o"''^-^^^^'"?.  I'ttle 
could  guess  what  the  VXrl'i^-'^"^  ^^S  HI  No  man 
«'3  me.  shakiness  of  ^sicrZ^il^TZ^:,^^  ^ 
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hfr  Attraction.  Shf  wfl«  like  a  younc  nntidms  of  hralih  •nd 
life  and  lire;  the  vcr>'  *pt'm\i  oi  her  firm  UhH  upon  the  mo*i 
beneath  it  wa«  a  utimulatins  thinu  to  a  man  whov  nerve* 
•prunii  secret  feari  ufxm  him.  There  were  »park>  hetween  the 
•weep  of  her  la^the^,  hut  she  manaueil  to  tarry  hernelf  with 
tlic  air  of  heing  an  cckiI  .is  a  cucumher,  which  gave  «pice  to 
the  effort  to  "  up«et  "  her.  If  she  did  not  prove  suitahly 
Mnenahle.  'here  woultl  he  pi(|uancy  in  Rcttinp:  the  hetter  of  her 
— in  stirring  up  unpleasant  little  things,  which  uoultl  make  it 
easier  fur  her  to  go  away  than  remain  on  the  *pot — if  one 
•hoiild  end  hy  chot)sing  t(  get  rid  of  her.  Hut,  for  the  moment, 
he  had  no  desire  to  get  rid  of  her.  He  wanted  to  «ee  what 
«he  intended  to  do— to  see  the  thing  out,  in  fact.  It  amused 
him  to  hear  that  Mount  Dunstan  was  on  her  track.  There 
exist*  for  persons  of  a  certain  type  a  pleaure  full-fed  by  the 
mere  sense  of  having  "  got  even  "  with  an  opponent.  Through- 
out his  life  he  had  made  a  point  of  "  getting  even  "  with 
those  who  had  irritatingly  crossed  his  path,  or  much  disliked 
him.  The  working  out  of  small  or  Iar^»e  plans  to  achieve  this 
end  had  forme*!  one  of  his  most  agreeable  recrcitions.  He 
had  long  owed  Mount  Dimstan  a  debt,  which  he  had  always 
meant  to  pay.  'le  had  not  intended  to  forget  the  episode  of 
the  nice  little  village  girl  with  whom  Tenham  and  himself 
had  been  getting  along  so  enormously  well,  when  the  raging 
young  ass  had  found  them  out,  and  made  an  absurdly  exag- 
gerated scene,  even  going  so  far  as  threatening  to  smash  the 
pair  of  them,  marching  off  to  the  father  and  mother,  and 
setting  the  vicar  on,  and  then  scratching  together — God  knows 
how — money  enough  to  pack  the  lot  off  to  America,  where 
they  had  since  done  well.  Why  should  a  man  forgive  another 
who  had  made  him  look  like  a  schooll)oy  and  a  fool?  So,  to 
find  Mount  Dunstan  rushing  down  a  steep  hill  into  this 
thing,  was  edifying.  You  cannot  take  much  out  of  a  man 
if  you  never  encounter  him.  If  you  meet  him,  you  are  pro- 
vided by  Heaven  with  opportunities.  \  ou  can  find  out  what 
he  feels  most  sharply,  and  what  he  will  suffer  most  by  being 
deprived  of.  His  impression  was  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
to  be  got  out  of  Mount  Dunstan.  He  was  an  obstinate, 
haughty  devil,  and  just  the  fellow  to  conceal  with  a  fury  of 
pride,  a  score  of  tender  places  in  his  hide. 

At  the  ball  he  had  seen  that  the  girl's  effect  had  been  of 
a  kind  which  even  money  and  good  looks  uncombined  with 
another  tiling  might  not  have  produced.     And  she  had  the 
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oth^r  fhinK— whatever  it  miaht  »«.      ii      u 

Klamr  „f    tUr    royal   prr^ina.r    1„V  [  '*'       '•  '"^  ""•'•"••'  »he 

Her.  'r;::.  ^"^ ;,  r;";L:r ''''""'^- .  *;.^'- '- » -«y  -ieh 

H«^k)  Sharp      Jlur   L  •      *'""  ""•''1".'"  "^  ' >''.«!  Nrucm.r  a„d 

..an>'ur:r^;t;t,:::;;n,V''^!  ^-''"-l  h.r.  and  rhc  .ra.|. 
•'ancc.  fhccarna  ioro  1  .  T'''"^  "^  ''"  ''^.'»'t  whirls  of 
^f.e  drew  ab„"  t  rer  a.  '^^^  T'  •'"  •'•"'^''"'"  ""''  "'--'-« 
ra>u  desire  to  inrJuu    ''^"'T^'"';     ''<"  »a.  cons.i.,us  of  a 

and  sr,V.e  on  the^l  h  n  "  I        /'"h  1'"^'"  *■*"''>   ^"""  '''""• 

Wt   the  .tab   of\he   thouX     h.  "'^  '^'''  '"'  ''^/'  '^"''^"•"'" 

nothinu    whi;h    ri  r1    ted"!!''''"-^^*^'  Vr''     T'>-«^   -« 

ff  his  fine  b<Kl      1„; ,  T  in  h     !'"  r?  '^  >""^'''  »''«  »^^^"«th 
TI.ese  things'  a  .1  othe  's  ^t  vvn   '"•   t"'  '•>'^' 

p;^.i.ttyinthet::^:;:!i;t^^^^^^ 

•      Mill     ^» '  I   i  \  • 

"  Ihcn  be  sorry  for  me." 

-.":  'rt::;:  c.r.!,i!;r.  •:  ";:„r  ,:"^  ^?  -  "i  '-- 

"  I  '    ^ ■■■■'•'-'"!•"•  i  navf  a  irood'  deal  n>  nam  " 

I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Betty.     "  Very/' 
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A  woman  who  can  be  made  sorry   it  is  rarely  impossible  to 
manaRC.    To  dwell  with  pathetic  patience  on  your  grievances, 
if  she  is  weak  and  unintelligent,  to  deplore,  with  honest  regret, 
your  faults  and  blunders,  if  she  is  strong,  are  not  bad  ideas. 
He  looked  at  her  reflectively.  ,    . .   ,      r« 

•'Yes,  you  are  capable  of  being  sorry,  he  decided,  l-or 
a  few  moments  of  silence  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  view  spread 
before  him.  To  give  the  expression  of  dignified  reflection 
was  not  a  bad  idea  cither. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said  at  length,  that  you  produce  an 
extraordinary  effect  upon  me,  Betty  ?  " 

She  was  occupying  herself  by  adding  a  few  stitches  to  one 
of  Rosy's  ancient  strips  of  embroidery,  and  as  she  answered, 
she  laid  it  flat  upon  her  knee  to  consider  its  effect. 

"  Good  or  bad  ?  "  she  inquired,  with  delicate  abstraction. 
He  turned  his  face  towards  her  again— this  time  quickly. 
"  Both,"  he  answered.    "Both." 

His  tone  held  the  flash  of  a  heat  which  he  felt  should  have 
startled  her  slightly.     But  apparently  it  did  not. 

"  I  do  not  like  '  both,'  "  with  composed  lightness.  If  you 
had  said  that  you  felt  yourself  develop  angelic  qualities  when 
you  were  near  me,  I  should  feel  flattered,  and  swell  with 
pride.  But  'both'  leaves  me  unsatisfied.  It  interferes  with 
the  happy  little  conceit  that  one  is  an  all-pervading,  beneficent 
power.  One  likes  to  contemplate  a  large  picture  of  one's  self — 
not  plain,  but  coloured — as  a  wholesale  reformer." 

"  I  see.  Thank  you,"  stiffly  and  flushing.  .  "  You  do  not 
believe  me." 

Her  effect  upon  him  was  such  that,  for  the  moment,  he 
found  himself  choosing  to  believe  that  he  was  in  earnest.  His 
desire  to  impress  her  with  his  mood  had  actually  led  to  this 
result.  She  ought  to  have  been  rather  moved — a  little  flut- 
tered, perhaps,  at  hearing  that  she  disturbed  his  equilibrium.^ 

"  You  set  yourself  against  me,  as  a  child,  Betty,"  he  said. 
"  And  you  set  yourself  against  me  now.  You  will  not  give 
me  fair  play.  You  might  give  me  fair  play."  He  dropped  his 
voice  at  the  last  sentence,  and  knew  it  was  well  done.  A 
touch  of  hopelessness  is  not  often  lost  on  a  woman. 

"  What  would  you  consider  fair  play  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  It  would  be  fair  to  listen  to  me  without  prejudice — to  let 

me  explain  how  it  has  happened   that  I  have  appeared  to  you 

a — <a  blackguard — I  have  no  doubt  you  would  call  it — and  a 

fool."    He  threw  out  his  hand  in  an  impatient  gesture — impa- 
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lulled  hl^l^lr^l  k''*"''"^  ''''^'.  °^  ^"'^  ^"^""<^  ^^'h'Vh  it 
hTve  bJi  ifTt  ?!  h'"  ^,r''r""f^  "^^^tal  than  hr  would 
nave  own    if  left  to  himself,  and  treated  decently. 

Do  not  put  It  so  stronRly,"  with  conservative  politeness 
A^uJV   "^""^  '**  '.^'"•■^  ^''^^   I   am   handicapped   by  a 
^'  Ah  f"'''T'T'"'-  .7}.''  '^  a"  '"herited  thinp.''  ^   " 

«hnn^    L  '^'^.^"y-        9""^  o*  ^»>e  temperaments     ne  read. 

One  can  iult  /o  in  J  •  "  '^^^'^''^'^y  «-asy  to  deal  with, 
rnnl^r  ^  •  ^  OH  domg  what  One  wants  to  do— and  then 
condemn  one's  grandparents  severely." 

A   repellent  quality  in   her— which  had   also  the  trick  of 
transformmj  itself  into  an  exasperating  attrac?ion_w      th° 
she  deprived  h.m  of  the  luxury  he  had  been  most  Tenic  ou 

to  bestow  upon  a  man  fortune,  good  looks  o-  brilliance  his 
exerc.se  of  the  power  to  disturb,  to  enrage  those  X  d"  re  not 
resent  to  wound  and  take  the  nonsense  out  of  those  about  h^°' 
will,  at  all  events,  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  bdng  PasS 
oyer  as  a  factor  not  to  be  considered.    If  to  cha       and  bes  mv 

fTnd  nt'Tn°^  P^":'^^^  **^^^^^  a"d  humiuate  may  be 
tound  not  wholly  unsatisfying.  ' 

for«d  ilself'unnrh ''''  '"^/*^^"«'^y  of  the  usual  methods  had 
lorcca  itseit  upon  him.       It  was  a<;  if  th^  #4o,»    u  •        •      J 

at.her.  she  caught.it  in  her  Lndln Vfflf,  ^  brX'oHs 
point  and  threw  it  lightly  aside  without  cor^ment  Most 
women  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  answer  a  Tp«ch  contain 

Thf  :oul7le7  s'uc?r'-  ''  r.P"^  °^  h-  abrrmali  ;?  J; 
Ta  n«.  "  '^  *^'"P  2°  ^y  •"  a  detached  silence,  which 

no  obstacle  which  could  no,  be  removed  for  Ir^twof 

\ZT.  ^  r    T'™"  .'""^  importance  of  propitiatme  opinion 
Under  such  conditions,  how  was  <ear  to  be  learned"    ?E.  S 

4.rwtui?v:;'mTerv?r.r.L^-s  s«1":j 
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the  observation  to  pass,  giving  it  free  flight  Into  space,  where 
it  lost  itself  after  the  annoying  manner  of  its  kind. 

"  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  me  why  you  decided 
to  come  to  England  this  year?"  he  inquired,  with  a  casual 
air,  after  the  pause  which  she  did  not  fill  in. 

The  bluntness  of  the  question  did  not  seem  to  disturb  her. 
She  was  not  sorry,  in  fact,  that  he  had  asked  it.  She  let  her 
work  lie  upon  her  knee,  and  leaned  back  in  her  low  garden 
chair,  her  hands  resting  upon  its  wicker  arms.  She  turned  on 
him  a  clear  unprejudiced  gaze. 

"  I  came  to  see  Rosy.  I  have  always  been  very  fond  of 
her.  I  did  not  believe  that  she  had  forgotten  how  much  we 
had  loved  her,  or  how  much  she  had  loved  us.  I  knew  that 
if  I  could  see  her  again  I  should  understand  why  she  had 
seemed  to  forget  us." 

"  And  when  you  saw  her,  you,  of  course,  decided  that  I  had 
behaved,  to  quote  my  own  words — like  a  blackguard  and  a 
fool." 

"  It  is,  of  course,  very  rude  to  say  you  have  behaved  like 
a  fool,  but — if  you'll  excuse  my  saying  so — that  is  what  has 
impressed  me  very  much.  Don't  you  know,"  with  a  modera- 
tion, which  singularly  drove  itself  home,  "  that  if  you  had 
been  kind  to  her,  and  had  made  her  happy,  you  could  have 
had  anything  you  wished  for — without  trouble?  " 

This  was  one  of  the  unadorned  facts  which  are  like  bullets. 
Disgustedly,  he  found  himself  veering  towards  an  outlook 
which  forced  him  to  admit  that  there  was  probably  truth  in 
what  she  said,  and  he  knew  he  heard  more  truth  as  she 
went  on. 

"  She  would  have  wanted  only  what  you  wanted,  and  she 
would  not  have  asked  much  in  return.  She  would  not  have 
asked  as  much  as  I  should.  What  you  did  was  not  business- 
like." She  paused  a  moment  to  give  thought  to  it.  "  You  paid 
too  high  a  price  for  the  luxury  of  indulging  the  inherited  tem- 
perament. Your  luxury  was  not  to  control  it.  But  it  was  a 
bad  investment." 

^^  The  figure  of  speech  is  rather  commercial,"  coldly. 

"  It  is  curious  that  most  things  are,  as  a  rule.  There  Is 
always  the  parallel  of  profit  and  loss — whether  one  sees  it  or 
not.  The  profits  are  happiness  and  friendship — enjoyment  of 
life  and  approbation.  If  the  inherited  temperament  supplies 
one  with  all  one  wants  of  such  things,  it  cannot  be  called  a  loss, 
of  course." 
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"  You 
much  ?  " 

;;  I  do  not  knou-      It  fs  you  who  know  " 

..  J  ''ir  ^^■['''•'Pf  't  has  paid."      • 

.  ^^f»,     sudden  y  and  /Icn/.I..  "  j  •     .    . 

^^      -Not  much.     'Jo  sec  thnt  i^        .^""^  ^^"at  he  meant. 
^Ve  can  prevent  that.     S       u   H'^r  ""!'''^''^>'  '''"^  "^«'-^- 
She^;^;^S^-^'^^-"^:^—  XCvI^^^^^ 

not^t:;;^S,^r;o^--^^^^  "Shewi,, 

of  uhat  I  should  say.     I  sho  '  f  '  '  '■°"'  ''  ^^'^^^^  make- 

her^shake  in  her  shoes."         ^  ^''"'  P^""^^  ^«  ^^J'-    I  can  make 

^va/softly'Ummr;  hS!  uJLauZ  '"'"'.•  '"'^  '^^  ^^^^  ^'^^^  she 

'ts  owner  in  a  ditch.  Thl  last  u J  'T  'u  ^  ^'^P  "^^^  ^^nd 
«ere  obviously  saying  I  l.  f.tVh-  ''u^^'  ^"  interested  eyes 
try  to  laugh.         ^    ^'     ^'  '""''^^  him  best  at  the  moment  to 

y-hlt  S  InliS i  l?,lf^r^/"^  -ere  ,he  like- 
the  practical  powers  srecou  d  ab  Jh  m""*  '™P"™ont,  and 
arose  ui,h  regard  to  R^sy  "'""^"'"h  count  on  if  difficulty 

He  Buessed  at  this,  and  began  to  .ate  calculation,  hi^^el, 
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But  there  was  no  further  conversation  for  them,  as  they 
were  obliged  to  rise  to  their  feet  to  receive  visitors.  Lady 
Alanby  of  Dole  and  Sir  Thomas,  her  grandson,  were  being 
brought  out  of  the  house  to  them   by  Rosalie. 

He  vVv-nt  forward  to  meet  them — his  manner  that  of  the 
graceful  host.  Lady  Alanby,  having  been  welcomed  by  him, 
and  led  to  the  most  comfortable,  tree-shaded  chair,  found  his 
bearing  so  elegantly  chastened  that  she  gazed  at  him  with 
privat'!  curiosity.  To  her  far-seeing  and  highly  experienced 
ol'l  mind  it  seemed  the  bearing  of  a  man  who  was  "  up  to 
something."  What  special  thing  did  he  chance  to  be  "up 
to  "  ?  His  glance  certainly  lurked  after  Miss  Vanderpoel  oddly. 
Was  he  falling  in  unholy  love  with  the  girl,  under  his  stupid 
liitle  wife's  very  nose? 

She  could  not,  however,  give  her  undivided  attention  to  him, 
K»  she  wished  to  keep  her  eye  on  her  grandson  and — outrag- 
eously enough — ^it  happened  that  just  as  tea  was  brought  out, 
and  Tommy  was  beginning  to  cheer  up  and  quite  come  out 
a  little  under  the  spur  of  the  activities  of  handing  bread  and 
butter  and  '  ress  sandwiches,  who  should  iippear  but  the  two 
Lithcom  girls,  escorted  by  their  aunt,  Mrs.  Manners,  with 
whom  they  lived.  As  they  were  orphans  without  money,  if 
the  Manners,  who  were  rather  well  off,  had  not  taken  them 
in,  they  would  have  had  to  go  to  the  workhouse,  or  into  gen- 
teel amateur  shops,  as  they  were  not  clever  enough  for  gov- 
ernesses. 

Mary,  with  her  tumed-up  nose,  looked  just  about  as  usual, 
but  Jane  had  a  new  frock  on  which  was  exactly  the  colour 
of  the  big,  appealing  eyes,  with  their  trick  of  following  people 
about.  She  looked  a  little  pale  and  pathetic,  which  somehow 
gave  her  a  specious  air  of  being  pretty,  which  she  really  was 
not  at  all.  The  swaying  young  thinness  of  those  very  slight 
girls  whose  soft  summer  muslins  make  them  look  like  delicate 
bags  tied  in  the  middle  with  fluttering  ribbons,  has  almost  in- 
variably a  foolish  attraction  for  burly  young  men  whose 
characters  are  chiefly  marked  by  lack  of  forethought,  and  Lady 
Alanby  saw  Tommy's  robust  young  body  give  a  sort  of  jerk 
as  the  party  of  three  was  brought  across  the  grass.  After 
it  he  pulled  himself  together  hastily,  and  looked  stiff  and 
pink,  shaking  hands  as  if  his  elbow  joint  was  out  of  order, 
being  at  once  too  loose  and  too  rigid.  He  began  to  be  clumsy 
with  the  bread  and  butter,  and,  ceasing  his  talk  with  Miss 
Vanderpoel  fell  into  silence.  Why  should  he  go  on  talking? 
he  thought.     Miss  Vanderpoel  was  a  cracking  handsome  girl, 
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but  she  was  too  cl^i-r  t^    l- 

»07»  of  new  thln^Z  Z  ^fh'^  \^'/  '«  '^^^  o^  all 
w^cll,  a  fellow  could  never  fm,  •    K}''^^^^  to  her.     And-- 
the  grass,  puffin,  hVp  ly  a  "faT  a 'r'^  '^^^chcd  out  on 
that  sitting  near  him;  smil.W    .K     u   ^'P^'  '"''''^^  a  girl   like 
.kc  hay,  ,he  hot  blu^^ky  r^^^:,,X^^        '"^elhng'aln;;: 
and  himself  perfectly  happy-!3h"  t ?n    f'^-'  ^"'^  ^"^'>  ^he  girl 
of  them  were  saying  anytS  ,,^n  "  v  J°y-^hough  neither 
with  some  girls-iyou  ^r.Win;  fr  '  /°"  ^""''^  ''"^K'n'-  ft 
on  a  summer  morning  and  ]?v7         ''*'."  ^^^  ^^^ened  early 
to  the  birds  singing  lik'e  mad     '  '"  ^'""'^^^  ^^'""«^  I'stcm-ng 

her  pZ\\i: :;^^^^^^^^^^  -d  she  tried  to  keep 

stnithers.  or  Miss  Vandemod    bur^h^'"'''  ""'  °"  ^«dy  An^ 

-  terrified  to  f.d  LadjE^s  B^L,^d"f.^iS'^^^^ 

£.W£7^^^^^^^^  wa^s^ict-r  b-?  ^-  -^  P- 

effort.    She  applied  herfelf  to"LJt  5i"^k  ^"^  "°^  "^^^e  an 
ne R  at  once,  and  ended  bv  mnkfn^ *k  """^^  ^"'^  ^^^".  Man- 
When  they  left  the  til  tL         j^  ^^^"^  talk  to  each  other 
gardens  sh'e  walked  be^JnV^^^^  ''^'^  »«  '-^  afthe 

horticultural  passions  wS  I' '^^^'"^  "P°"  '^e  primeval 
respectable  and  normal  Tountrv  L^-""''^  '^f  «'^^^"«  oT  aJ 
them  w^  temporarily  bridgeS^llfh!'.  """"V^'  ^uli  between 
P^ed  them  over  to  LadrAnlrith.  ^^ 'l''''^^*^' «h«  «droit^ 
uith  some  curiosity,  accepted  the  ../"/  '^^°'  ^'^el  observed 
'namfest  discomfiture.     ^   ^  *^'  "^"^  responsibility  with^St 

later^  he^^ut'hlrrstat"'"^     '"  ^^'^-h.  a  few  minutes 

a  path  of  ciipped"wrwrs'£:,tvjf-  ^'^hcors 

At  the  end  of  the  laurel  walk  ^L  bewilderingly  simple 

and  Miss  Vanderpoel  had  brouehtf  "^  ^^'P  °^  the  countiy; 
struthers  had  been  loitering  bSd  wSi  ?  '''  ^  .^'^^^  ^' 
^^I  ss  Vanderpoel  turned  w.Vh  k"  ^  "  -(^"^  ^nd  xMary.  A. 
and  picked  a  blo^om  from  ^^^  '"'°  1^^  P^^^'  ^^e  Siop^ 
at,the  foot  of  a  bit  of  waT  '  '^""^'^  °^  ^^^^^^-^11  growing 
^.^Udy  Jane's  eyes  are  Just  the  colour  of  this  flou-er  "  she 
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little  blue  thing  as  she  held  it  in  her  hand.  And  then,  with 
a  thump  of  the  heart,  **  Most  people  do  not  think  she  is 
pretty,  but  I—  "  quite  desperately—"  I  do."  His  mood  had 
become  rash. 

"  So  do  I,"  Betty  Vanderpocl  answered. 

Then  the  others  joined  them,  and  Miss  Vanderpocl  paused 
to  talk  a  little — and  when  they  went  on  she  was  with  Mary 
and  Nigel  Anstruthers,  and  he  was  with  Jane,  walking  flowly, 
and  somehow  the  others  melted  away,  turning  in  a  perfectly 
natural  manner  into  a  side  path.  Their  own  slow  pace  became 
slower.  In  fact,  in  a  few  moments,  they  were  standing  quiti* 
still  between  the  green  walls.  Jane  turned  a  little  aside,  an.l 
picked  off  some  small  leaves,  nervously.  He  saw  the  muslin 
on  her  chest  lift  quiveringly. 

"  Oh,  little  Jane  1  "  he  said  in  a  big,  shaky  whisper.  The 
following  eyes  incontinently  brimmed  over.  Some  shining 
drops  fell  on  the  softness  of  the  blue  muslin. 

"^  Oh,  Tommy,"  giving  up,  "  it's  no  use — talking  at  all." 

"You  mustn't  think— you  mustn't  think-^any thing."  he 
falteringly  commanded,  drawing  nearer,  because  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  do  it. 

What  he  really  meant,  though  he  did  not  know  how  deco- 
rously to  say  it,  was  that  she  must  not  think  that  he  could 
be  moved  by  any  tall  beauty,  towards  the  splendour  of  whose 
possessions    his  revered  grandmother  might  be  driving  him. 

"  I  am  not  thinking  anything,"  cried  Jane  in  answer.  "  But 
she  is  everything,  and  I  am  nothing.  Just  look  at  her — and 
then  look  at  me.  Tommy." 

"  I'll  look  at  you  as  long  as  you'll  let  me,"  gulped  Tommy, 
and  he  was  boy  enough  and  man  enough  to  put  a  hand  <m 
each  of  her  shoulders,  and  drown  his  longing  in  her  brimming 
eyes. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mary  and  Miss  Vanderpoel  were  talking  with  a  cur'ous 
intimacy,  in  another  part  of  the  garden,  where  they  were  to- 
gether alone.  Sir  Nigel  having  been  reattached  to  Lady  Alanby. 

"  You  have  known  Sir  Thomas  a  long  time  ? "  Betty  had 
just  said. 

"  Since  we  were  children.  Jane  reminded  me  at  the  Dun- 
holms'  ball  that  she  had  played  cricket  with  him  when  she 
was  eight." 

"They  have  always  liked  each  other?"  Miss  V^anderpocl 
suggested. 
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Helf  she  saw  in  Hetty  V an<  em    r      w    '^'''''■^''  '''"'"«  ^  "  h^" 

l!"  l"i  th.-.,"'M,ry"k„cI;",V  T."'  »,'-'»"P'---l"-'"ion  „  J„„  ;. 

When  ,„o  p,     I     „      ™     "''"'■■    (ccImB   tlian    her   own 

C'li","  .Miss  Van.lcrp°"|  iVl      "^"r  "'  """''   '"  b^T-' 

"I't  "'I'"  forced  .Co  vi"',,^"!":  ''-"^ly-evcn  as  I?  ,'h. 

•hoic  world  ouRl,,  ,o  help  ,hL!!!^  ^"'i     "  »'™^  »s  if  the 

'I"  very  wind,  and  rain    LclZ         P''"""  ''"  ">'  '^"'U- 

tn- .l.arX^au^hr'aTheTllV"''  '^''™'«'-     She  scarcely 

rte  youngness  in  her      If  i,'' f "'"."•  "  Wfms.     It's  kiS 
»"  '""I  had  an  illn^,.  ami     "t "]"'"•'>•  ^  «/I    be     '"f 

'  -  will 'S  likTS  d°'  '^^-'  -  'Jo'iitf ''•Ht-tf- 

------^^^-.We^Je^^ 

ho,|rhet  had  «„ished  h„,h  Miss  Vanderpoel.  hands  were 

i"  °'"— ^-"H  •■ri.tdrxf^nhy^'^^r  *' 

..  y  -^  ^lanoyr     she  vcn- 

,!:-  herper^^i^H^:  Stt  ^^  'if  ^'^  ^-  "ot  leave 
I  very  determined.  She  wTl  J  '•  ""^^'^  ^'^  ^ngry.  She 
;  ems  jn  a  ra«e.    And  Tom^^    ;'  '^  ,'°  -  awful 'in    J 

Von.  i'Tf  ^^^'^hercouTdJane  Thr""-  "^  ^^u'd  never 
»o"  ran  t  defy  rclatiVes   anH  Vo  ^"^>'  ^""'^  ««rr  marrv 

a  character  \n\  K     t  ••  '       °  "'^'"'^  O"  nnth-'n-    ,nl         "'^'^T- 
-i*-  PI  m  a  Duok.  -'^"•"o,  i:nicss  you  are 
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"  Has  she  liked  Lady  Jane  in  the  past?  "  Miss  Vandcrpoel 
asked,  as  if  she  was,  mentally,  rapidly  going  over  the  ground, 
that  she  might  quite  comprehend  everything. 

"  Yes.  She  used  to  make  rather  a  pet  of  her.  She  didn't 
like  me.  She  was  taken  by  Jane's  meek,  attentive,  obedient 
ways.  Jane  was  born  a  sweet  little  affectionate  worm.  Lady 
Alanby  can't  hate  her,  even  now.  She  just  pushes  her  out  uf 
her  path." 

"Because ?'*  said  Betty  Vanderpocl. 

Mary  prefaced  her  answer  with  a  brief,  half  •embarrassed 
laugh. 

*'  Because  of  you." 

"Because  she  thinks ?" 

"  I  don't  see  how  she  can  believe  he  has  much  of  a  chance. 
I  don't  think  she  does — but  she  will  never  forgive  him  if 
he  doesn't  make  a  try  at  finding  out  whether  he  has  one  or  not." 

"  It  is  very  businesslike,"  Betty  made  observation. 

Mary  laughed. 

"We  talk  of  American  business  outlook,"  she  said,  "but 
very  few  of  us  English  people  are  dreamy  idealists.  We  are 
of  a  coolness  and  a  daring — when  we  are  dealing  with  ques- 
tions of  this  sort.  I  don't  think  you  can  know  the  thing  you 
have  brought  here.  You  descend  on  a  dull  country  place, 
with  your  money  and  your  looks,  and  you  simply  stay  and 
amuse  yourself  by  doing  extraordinary  things,  as  if  there  was 
no  London  waiting  for  you.  Everyone  knows  this  won't  last. 
Next  season  you  will  be  presented,  and  have  a  huge  success. 
You  will  be  whirled  about  in  a  vortex,  and  people  will  sit 
on  the  edge,  and  cast  big  strong  lines,  baited  with  the  most 
glittering  things  they  can  get  together.  You  won't  be  able 
to  get  away.  Lady  Alanby  knows  there  would  be  no  chance 
for  Tommy  then.  It  would  be  too  idiotic  to  expect  it.  He 
must  make  his  try  now." 

Their  eyes  met  again,  and  Miss  Vandcrpoel  looked  neither 
shocked  nor  ant:;ry,  but  an  odd  small  shadow  swept  across  her 
face.  Mary,  of  course,  did  not  know  that  she  was  thinking 
of  the  thing  she  had  realised  so  often — that  it  was  not  easy  to 
detach  one's  self  from  the  fact  that  one  was  Reuben  8.  Vander- 
poel's  daughter.  As  a  result  of  it  here  one  was  indecently  and 
unwillingly  disturbing  the  lives  of  innocent,  unassuming  lovers. 

"  And  so  long  as  Sir  Thomas  has  not  tried — and  found  out- 
Lady  Jane  will   be  made  unhappy  ?  " 

"  If  he  were  to  let  you  escape  without  trj'ing,  he  would  no? 
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''iT    '''  '"'""'"  '"  '*'  '"  ""  "'^  '"  "'' 
Ma?y^S^^crtad  '   """"  """'"^    •°"'~"'  ^I««  came?" 

m  .  l"«ti:'^7™^tnf;r"  '3  °"^  -•«h'>"-Hood  twice 
^^^  „  am  twcnty-six  and  you  arc  the  first  I  have 

Mary  Ljthcom  nodded.  •' 

res — if,"  flif  answered      "  i»»-  -mi 
It  «  true."  ''^"''^'        »'«  »iUy--and  frfghtful-but 

"  Yes." 

»UI  atitiy  Lady  Alanbf"  *  '''""  "'wer-which 

I-gy  Mary  caught  l«r  breath. 

Jwjl  ■    And  tears  n,shed  imrhe"!':'"' «>>«  Heel  .bout 

«".d  upon  ,0  do  ind  he  wafrt™an"A'"''°'  """^  l"  *- 
fro..i  the  top  of  his  closeiy^rep^i  Z-f^^T'  ''"'  ""'"'h 
»!«  of  his  boots.  He  »,«;„.  u  '°  ""  "''•«  thick 
»"«  of  hi,  inadequacy  to  tS  T  '"!."'•  r"»Wn>«l  by  h'. 
»Ved,  but  unhear„?l:5L''™j"  °h'^  '•ri".»n,ly'^con! 
''«  being  in  waves.  •'"'^  ^"''  "="»'  s«ept  over 

a  trfe!  w^t  r^^ru^S  t'et^^^rh'^'^^  ^^^  -<^- 
°"  the  spot  and  caused  hfm  to  turn  and^'^  •^"  "'^^^^^'^  *^^ad 
had  not  made  a  h'ttle  move  tou^rd,  l'  '"  f  ^""'''  '^  ^^e 
everj'-day  humanness  fn  her  eye  Th.  '  ""f  ^  ^'^'''^^y' 
^^■a^-  an  zmazlnz  thin?  H^  ?  m  -  "'^>'  ^'^'C  managed  ft 
all  himself.       ^  """^*     "'^  ^°"^<^  never  have  managed  it  at 
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She  cum  'W'trd  and  gave  him  her  hand,  and  really  it  wt 
ker  hand  v       •  held  his  own  comparatively  steady. 

"  It  i»  for  Lady  Jane,"  the  sai !.  "  That  prcvcnti  it  fron 
being  ridiculous  or  improper.  It  is  for  Lady  Jane.  He 
eyes,"  with  a  soft-touched  laugh,  "  arc  the  colour  of  the  blu( 
speedwell  I  showed  you.  It  is  the  colour  of  busies'  eyes.  Am 
hers  look  a*  theirs  do— as  if  they  asked  everybody  not  to  hur 
them." 

He  actually  fell  upon  his  knee,  and  bending  his  head  ovci 
her  hand,  kissed  it  half  a  dozen  times  with  adoration.  Gooi 
Lord,  how  she  sour  and  knew! 

"  If  Jane  were  not  Jane,  and  you  were  not  you."  the  word 
rushed  from  him,  "  it  would  be  the  most  outrageous — the  mos 
impudent  thing  a  man  ever  had  the  cheek  to  do." 

"  But  it  is  not."  She  did  not  draw  her  hand  away,  ont 
oh,  the  girlish  kindness  of  her  smiling,  supporting  look.  **  Yoi 
came  to  ask  me  if —  " 

"  If  you  would  marry  me.  Miss  V'anderpoel,"  his  head  bend 
ing  over  her  hand  again.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  beg  your  par 
don.     Oh  Lord,  I  do. ' 

*'  I  thank  you  for  the  compliment  you  pay  me,"  she  an 
•wercd.  "I  like  you  very  much,  Sir  Thomas— and  I  like 
ywU  just  now  more  than  ever — but  I  could  not  marry  you. 
I  should  not  make  you  happy,  and  I  should  not  be  happy  niv- 
self.  The  truth  is—"  thinking  a  moment,  "  each  of  us  really 
belongs  to  a  different  kind  of  person.  And  each  of  knows  the 
fact." 

"  God  bless  you,"  he  said.     "  I  think  you  know  everj-thin;^ 
in  the  world  a  woman  can  know — and  remain  an  angel." 
^  It  was  an  outburst  of  eloquence,  and  she  took  it  in  the  pret- 
tiest way— with  the  prettiest  laugh,  which  had  in  it  no  touch 
of  mockery  or  disbelief  in  him. 

What  I  have  said  is  quite  final— if  Lady  Alanby  should 
inquire,"  she  said— adding  rather  quickly,  "  Someone  is  com- 
ing." 

It  pleased  her  to  see  that  he  did  not  hurry  to  his  feet  clum- 
sily, but  even  stood  upright,  with  a  shade  of  bovish  dignitv, 
and  did  not  release  her  hand  before  he  had  bent  his  head  low 
over  it  again. 

Sir  Nigel  was  bringing  with  him  Lady  Alanby,  Mrs.  Man- 
ners, and  his  wife,  and  when  Betty  met  his  eyes,  she  knew 
at  once  that  he  had  nnt  m.ide  his  way  to  this  particular 
garden  without  intention.     He  had  discovered  that  she  was 
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"  Very  riri,  ,„  I  B'"  »  «n  angtl.    j  ,„|j 

"VVVn^.."^>'  footed  out  on  f»,  . 

VVelJ,  you  did  your  best''  «h      *'"''  P*'''"^  iand^caoe 
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CHAPTER  XXXIY 

RED  GODWTN 

Storkiiam  Court  had  taken  lt»  proper  pmltlon  In  the  county 
M  a  place  which  was  e(]uat  to  social  exchange  in  the  matter 
of  entertainment.  Sir  Nit^el  and  Lady  An»truthcn  had  given 
a  garden  party,  according  to  the  decreet  of  the  law  obtaining 
in  country  neighbourhjiod*.  The  curiosity  to  behold  Mis*  Van- 
derpocl,  and  the  change  which  had  been  worked  in  the  well- 
known  desolation  and  disrepair,  precluded  the  possibility  of  the 
refusal  of  any  invitations  sent,  the  recipient  being  in  his  or  her 
right  mind,  and  sound  in  wind  and  limb.  That  astonishing 
things  had  been  accomplished,  and  that  the  party  was  a  suc- 
cessful afiair,  could  not  but  be  accepted  as  truths.  Garden 
parties  had  been  heard  of,  were  a  trifle  repetitional,  and 
even  dull,  but  at  this  one  there  was  real  music  and  real  danc- 
ing,  and  clever  entertainments  were  given  at  intervals  in  a 
green-embowered  little  theatre,  erected  for  the  occasion.  These 
were  agreeable  additions  to  mere  food  and  conversation,  which 
were  capable  of  palling. 

I  To  the  garden  party  the  Anstruthers  did  not  confine  them* 
selves.  There  were  dinner  parties  at  Stornham,  and  they  aUo 
were  successful  functions.  The  guests  were  of  those  who 
make  for  the  success  of  such  entertainments. 

"  I  called  upon  Mount  Dunstan  this  afternoon,"  Sir  Nipd 
said  one  evening,  before  the  first  of  these  dinners.  **  He  might 
expect  it,  as  one  is  asking  him  to  dine.  I  wish  him  to  be  asked. 
The  Dunholms  have  taken  him  up  so  tremendously  that  no 
festivity  seems  complete  without  him.'' 

He  had  been  invited  to  the  garden  party,  and  had  appeared, 
but  Betty  had  seen  little  of  him.  It  is  easy  to  see  little  of  a 
guest  at  an  out-of-door  festivity.  In  assisting  Rosalie  to  attend 
to  her  visitors  she  had  been  much  occupied,  but  she  had  known 
that  she  might  have  seen  more  of  him,  if  he  had  intended  that 
it  should  be  so.  He  did  not — for  reasons  of  his  own — intend 
that  it  should  be  so,  and  this  she  became  aware  of.  So  she 
walked,  played  In  the  bowling  green,  danced  and  talked  with 
Westholt,  Tommy  Alanby  and  others. 

"  He  does  not  want  to  talk  to  me.  He  will  not,  If  he  can 
avoid  it,"  was  what  she  said  to  herself. 

She  saw  that  he  rather  sought  out  Mary  Lfthcom,  vi-ho  v,y. 
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not  •criHtomnl  to  rrccivinff  .n^.    .  ^^' 

her  companion  very  niuih    h..»    V  ^''"^'  .  ''■'^y   -Mary  enjoved 
tmhed  h.n„.|f  to  h*cr        '•  ^"'  *'''  ^*«"^"''»1  ^'-y  hi  had  a7. 

othrr".Ct!tJl,t:^.^^^^^^^^^^^     ^'r  -^^  to  e.h 
tht>/«'ked  „  K.KH1  d<;un:;:TH;'  ^''^  ''"»^.  ^^'"Vh ««.  tL' 

had  he^n  ^hAr/'"'  "^  •^'•■-  V.ndcrpoeI>-  |.dy  M.^ 

,  ^^Iv^M:;;^'^^'^?:^^'- no  douht  vou  have/^ 
flectivrne^s.     *      '^     "   **"'  '^^^"'^^  «  «,n.cvvhat  touched   re 

"  Do  you   know,"  she  <aiM     •«  .1    .     . 
'>f«-n  «  different   thin!,  th  "  uh,  I    "'  '''*'  ^''''^"'  P^""'^^  have 
«l-y;  knew  one  uouTd  tCf^^li^^^'  ^'"^   ^^•■^"^  "- 

tired  of  them.     But  th  fL'  u    ^"^    '^'^^     >^"d  vve  arc  vcrv 

.V-  dressing  to"go  ;« Vo    ^J  n'rLr'r  ^'"^^•'  "''•    ^^  ^^^ 
Well,  at  any  rate    Mk.  i- """«  ''"".  «e  say  to  each  other 

'all  ...e  -hat^h^  has  on  .nritTT'  "I"  ^'  ^''"«^-  «"d  '  c 
that's  something-hesidc  the  fun  j"  ""T  "'^  "'''"''^ '  •''nd 
"P  to  her.  and  hearing  then  r«  t  k  ^f ^^^""K  I'eoplc  make 
niarry  her.  and  uonder  vhTc'h  one  t'"'  t  ?^"  "'^^  ^^•'•nt  to 
taJ'^  anyone  in  thi,  place  •'thTnc:  ^  ''.''^'-  ^^'*^  ^^'"  "'t 
suKuestmjj  a  derisive  sniff.'  "Who  it    HJ^'^'^'l^  -""^  '''«''»'y 

•'te  io'z\"ni;"r  ^'^"-'°^---   " "  ^"'■"''^- " 

He  had  a  mi    his, Tnse  oTr-   '"  ''^'"'""^  "^^^^l^?  "  he  said 

Only  he  himself  Tn^evrh^ brT^^erhrsJeet'  "^^"  ^--"-'' 
i-ady  Mary   ooked  at  h;.,,      •  l.        •  "P^^^^h  was. 

•'  I  am  quite  sure  you  are  noT"^  '"'-''  ^«'"P°^ure. 
happen  to  know  that  you  SSike  T'''"'/°.'' ^">^"^'>-    And  I 
nn^es     Vou  are  so  obviously  Kri^fhr'^"^  'nternational  mar- 
l^hl  that.  I  should  know  rul     ue      Vr '^T''^  1  ^'''  ""^  ^-n 
knows  It  IS  true."  ""*^'    -^^^'ss  V'anderpoel  herself 

"  Does  she.!*  " 

tvactly  the  kind  of  „„„,„.  ,. 
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superfluity  and  went  on:  "  When  you  say  there  is  no  one  suit- 
able, you  surely  forget  Lonl  Wt'stliolt." 

"  Yes,  it's  true  I  for^;ot  him  for  the  moment.  Hut — "  with 
a  lau^;h — "  one  rather  feels  as  if  she  would  requite  a  royal  duke 
or  something  of  that  sort." 

*' You  think  she  expects  that  kind  of  thin;:?"  rather  indif- 
ferently. 

*'  She?  She  doesn't  think  of  tlic  suhject.  She  simply  thinks 
of  other  thinus — of  Laily  Anstruthers  and  U^htred,  of  tlie  work 
at  Stornham  and  the  vilhij^e  life,  w  hi(  h  ^ives  her  new  emotions 
and  interest.  She  aNo  thinks  about  being  nice  to  people.  She 
is  nicer  than  any  ^irl  I  knt»w." 

"  You  feel,  however,  she  has  a  rljzht  to  expect  it?  "  Still  with- 
out more  than  a  casual  air  of  interest. 

"Well,  what  do  you  feel  yourself?'"  said  Lady  Mary. 
"Women  who  look  like  that — even  when  they  are  not  million- 
airesses— usually  marry  \\hon>  they  choose.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  two  beautiful  Miss  Ciunnin^s  rolled  into  one  would 
have  made  anything  as  undeniable  as  she  is.  One  has  seen  por- 
traits of  them.  I -00k  at  her  as  she  stands  there  talking  to 
Tommy  and  Lord  Dunholm!" 

Internally  Mount  Dunstan  was  sayinp:  **  I  am  looking  at 
her,  thank  you,"  and  setting  his  teeth  a  little. 

But  Lady  .\Liry  was  launched  upon  a  subject  which  swept 
her  along  with  it,  and  she — so  to  speak — ground  the  thing  in. 

"Look  at  the  turn  of  her  head!  Look  at  her  mouth  and 
chin,  and  her  eyes  with  the  lashes  sweeping  over  them  wiuii 
she  looks  I'own!  You  must  have  noticed  the  effect  when  sik- 
lifts  them  suildenly  to  look  at  you.  It's  so  odd  and  lovely  that 
it — it  almost " 

"  Almost  makes  you  jump,"  ended  Mount  Dunstan  drily. 

She  did  not  laugh  and,  in  fact,  her  expression  became  rather 
sympathetically  serious. 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  "  I  believe  you  feel  a  sort  of  rebellldri 
against  the  unfairness  of  the  way  things  are  dealt  out.  It  dnis 
seem  unfair,  of  course.  It  would  be  perfectly  disgraceful — if 
she  were  different.  I  had  moments  of  almost  hating  her  until 
one  day  not  long  ago  she  did  something  so  bewitchingly  kind 
and  understanding  of  other  people's  feelings  that  I  gave  up.  It 
was  clever,  too."  with  a  laugh,  "  clever  and  daring.  If  she 
were  a  young  man  she  would  make  a  dashing  soldier." 

She  did  not  give  him  the  details  of  the  story,  but  went  on 
to  say  '1  effect  what  she  had  said  to  Betty  herself  of  the  inevit- 
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nl'l*"  mciilcntalness  of  her  sfnv  ;„  .u 

^avc  spent  the  season   in    /.o„  |.  .^    ,  ,   '   '  ''"';'^"'''''  '^''''  ^vould 
Ameruans  uerr  generally  presc     '  i  '' '  ''"""  '"  "^"^•'   »»""& 

;/'>'■'■  "I.ar  it  n».ans  an.l  h^"  t  '  l"  /'  •'  "•'^''-  ^"^"^  '•'•^•^ 
the  uonu-n  have  amuv  hnt  La  v  Ai  ,  i  '  ^"','^-  •  ^'^"  ^•'"■'  ""'x 
"•7  I'ave  ha.l  no  time  to  \mv  ,  r"'  ''"'''  '^  ''^'^'"'^^  ^''^ 
"'•■'»=<•  th.-   fortunes.     She  b    Iv  "^    ""  ''•■'^'  ''^  '"""«•  and 

;'•-'•  -ill  I-  a  male  \cZr.\:\n^ll  '"   ''""''•1'^  »"'--••>''"" 
f'«>.  I^^ncl  marry  people.     She  u's've"  "  "  ".'"  ''""""  '»«'-" 

":     ^I'c.  said  ,>  ,,„„,.,  help  them  to  ;,;;!'■''  ''"/''  ''""r'"«  •''''""^ 
•%"■'••■''"'  -"«'  'C'-CP  then,  fronr   ur^r    '  • '""''^''"  "^  '''  P'«''ora 
She  was  an  amhhlr.   ;f  "I'rs.m^. 

"f  Pnhl.c  opf„,„„.     'j',,,.,^  V  n";     r*  "''''''^"^'"^  the  consensus 
yh   something   practical    t'eu-hnir-   'T  '"'^'  ^"""^^y 
t  "re  uerc  n,en  „  ho  had  certain  ef     '."    "'''"   '^'^''   ^"^'   «^ 
t'HTc  uere  ,nen  who  had  none    .n/'  V  '"  "'^'•'■'  -^^  ^'^^ 
f:'  stand  aside.     Alount  Hun  t^^knew  /h. ;  ^^7'^'^'  f'""'''  ^-^"^^^ 
.\N  ho  ,s  there  who  is  suitable  >''  nn         '    ''''""  '^''  ''•-"'  '^'^^l 
l;'"i;H     as  beinj,  in   the   r,  nnin.  J    1  t'l^'"  "^  ?  ^'"»'«''^  "^ 
-'^"'1  th.s  was  not  only  for     "e  "e- '^'    T  u  ".'T'   ''"   """d. 
c<.mposure  to  name,  but   or  one  IT       ''"  ^1^'  '^'"'^  »''<^  ready 
,    '-ater.  havin^r  |e  t  Ma"    ,"'.        T'l^''''''''^- 
>  '"--If.     h'  had  dre'hf     :;;;"•  '"  ''"■•''•i/"  ^•'«''^'  »  tum 
'':"'  ^nversed  with  youn^      on  en  nn  l""  IT'''^'"'  «"^^^-     "^ 
^-'ted  gardens  an.l«reenhouesnn,ir;    "'/'""""•  '^•■'•'  danced, 
^\'?"  ho  ha.l.  m  fact,  reachld     'n      :";  '"'  ^''''  '"  '''"  things 
7''tt';ie  seemed  a  Rood  thin ^      1^'?'  "  '?•  ^  ^"^^  '"''n.tes  o 
;''<•  clipped  laurel  walk    wher.  T      ^"""^^'""'''''^  ''^'"'^"S  into 
•^-e  /^.thcom.  and  h    wen t    ^    hTTl  ^'■"^'  l'"'  ^^^^  "'•  h 
""f_  on  the  view.  ^'^^  ^"^  o^  't  and  stood  looking 

"J'ook   at   the   turn   of   her  heir?"   J    j      t.  r 
/^"nk  at  her  mouth  and  chin  "An  ,  H^,  ^^'^V  had   said. 
f''^'"  the  whole  afternoon    not  he-.        t'  l'^''  ^''"  ^""king  at 

^",  hut  because  it  vvas  nit  Isfbl  "To    '  ''"''  '"^^"^'^''  ^°  do 
'^"ing  ,t.  "°^  possible  to  prevent  himself  from 
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This  was  one  of  the  ironies  of  fate.  Orthodox  doctrine  might 
sucgest  that  it  was  to  teach  him  that  his  past  rebclhon  had 
been  undue.  Orthodox  doctrine  was  ever  ready  with  these 
soothing  little  explanations.  He  had  raged  and  sulked  at  Des- 
tiny, and  now  he  had  been  given  something  to  rage  for. 

•*  No  one  knows  anything  about  it  until  it  takes  him  by 
the  throat,"  he  was  thinking.  "  and  until  it  happens  to  a  man 
he  has  no  right  to  complain.  I  w  as  not  starving  before.  1  was 
not  hungering  and  thirsting— in  sight  of  food  and  water.  I 
suppose  one  of  the  most  awful  things  in  the  world  is  to  feel  this 
and  know  it  is  no  use." 

He  was  not  in  the  condition  to  reason  calmly  enough  to  see 
that  there  might  be  one  chance  in  a  tiiousand  that  it  was  of 
use.    At  such  times  the  most  intelligent  of  men  and  women  lose 
balance  and  mental  perspicacity.    A  certain  degree  of  unreason- 
ing madness  possesses  them.    They  see  too  much  and  too  little. 
There  were,  it  was  true,  a  thousand  chances  against  him,  but 
there  was  one  for  him— the  chance  that  selection  might  be  on 
his  side.    He  had  not  that  balance  of  thought  left  which  might 
have  suggested  to  him  that  he  was  a  man  young  and  powerful, 
and   filled  with  an   immense  passion  which  might  count  tor 
something.    All  he  saw  was  that  he  was  notably  in  the  position 
of  the  men  whom  he  had  privately  disdained  when  they  helped 
themselves  by  marriage.    Such  marriages  he  had  held  were  in- 
sults to  the  manhood  of  any  man  and  the  womanhood  of  any 
woman.    In  such  unions  neither  party  could  respect  himself  or 
his  companion.    They  must  always  in  secret  doubt  each  other, 
fret  at  themselves,  feel  distaste  for  the  whole  thing.    Even  if  a 
man  loved  such  a  woman,  and  the  feeling  was  mutual,  to  whom 
would  it  occur  to  believe  it— to  see  that  they  were  not  gross 
and  contemptible?    To  no  one.     Would  it  have  occurred  to 
himself  that  such  an  extenuating  circumstance  was  possible. 
Certainly  it  would  not.     Pig-headed  pride  and  obstinacy  it 
might  be,  but  he  could  not  yet  face  even  the  mere  thought  of 
it_<^cn  if  his  whole  position  had  not  been  grotesque.    Because, 
after  all,  it  was  grotesque  that  he  should  even  argue  with  him- 
self.   She— before  his  eyes  and  the  eyes  of  all  others— the  most 
desirable  of  women ;  people  dinning  it  in  one's  ears  that  she 
was  surrounded  by  besiegers  who  waited  for  her  to  hold  out 
her  sceptre,  and  he— well,  what  was  he!    Not  that  his  menta 
attitude  was  that  of  a  meek  and  humble  lover  who  felt  himselt 
unworthy  and  prostrated  himself  before  her  shrine  with  prayers 
-he  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  stout  and  obstinate  Bnton  findmg 
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morn/ng.  which  sank  i^to^rl^^^^^^  ^'^  J"    ^^ 

longing  to  sec  her,  to  speak  to  her  to  ,f«n^  "1='  "ight-the 
the  air  of  her.  And  possessed  by  th^^rif  Tl ''"'  '°  ^''^'^'^ 
strength  of  it-was  l  man  lilTe^;*^:^^"  ^a  tr'^T^'^^ 

G.ve  your  life  and  desirableness  to  me-  ,n  I  ^  T"  ^^  '^y* 
port  me,  feed  me,  clothe  me  Cn  ll  '"*^'f"'^  incidentally  sup- 
I  were  an  impoti't  b^  J  ?     ^  '^'  '^^  °^"  "^^  ^«^^d.  as  if 

"No,  by  God!  "  he  said  "  "  T*    k      i.-  .        , 
shall  be  as  a  man     No  hi  r'n^   r     •m*'  ^^'"^^  °^  '"e  at  all  it 
man.    i\o,  by  God,  I  wdl  not  sink  to  that!  " 

A  moving  touch  of  colour  caught  his  evl     U 
a  parasol  seen  above  the  laurel  heL.    ^       "  "^^  *^^  ^°se  of 

pot  do  it.    I  shal     tay  here   becausTT  '"  ^'^"^  "^'  ^"^  ^  ^^ali 
ing  being.    I  suppose  that  aLr       I      T'  "°  ^°"«"  «  ^^ason- 

ought  STe  Ivtg  r^n"  Si  "'  ^"ir''  ''"=  '"■•''•    "  V™ 

«i.h  half  theToum;.    bJiSL?"  '^^  ?°''"^  •"  ">«" 

he  kneiv  that  no  man-lv^  Vh      u"f ''  •'"=,''="'  ''°'<'n«'  ™o„gh, 
any  otner,  could  but  give  him  one  man's  fair  chance. 
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But  havioR  that  chance,  he  knew  he  should  not  relinquish  it 
soon.  There  swept  back  into  his  mind  the  story  of  the  mar- 
riage of  his  ancestor,  Red  Godwyn,  and  he  laughed  low  in  spite 

of  himself. 

Miss  Vanderpoel  looked  up  at  him  quickly.     ^^ 

"  Please  tell  mc  about  it,  if  it  is  very  amusmp,    she  said. 

"  I  wonder  if  it  will  amuse  you,"  was  his  answer.  "  Do  you 
like  savage  romance?  " 

*'  Very  much."  .       ,      ,. ,  •      i 

It  might  seem  a  propos  Je  rien.  but  he  did  not  care  in  the 
least.    He  wanted  to  hear  what  she  would  say. 

"  An  ancestor  of  mine— a  certain  Rod  Godwyn— was  a  bar- 
barian immensely  to  my  taste.  He  became  enamoured  of  ru- 
mours of  the  beauty  of  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  his  bitterest 
enemy.  In  his  day,  when  one  wanted  a  thing,  one  rode  forth 
with  axe  and  spear  to  fight  for  it."  ,  „  .«  ixtu 

"  A  simple  and  alluring  method,    commented  Betty.      What 

was  her  name?"  .     ,     ,  . 

She  leaned  in  light  ease  against  the  stone  back  of  her  seat, 
the  rose  light  cast  by  her  parasol  faintly  flushed  her.  The 
silence  of  their  retreat  seemed  accentuated  by  its  background 
of  music  from  the  gardens.  They  smiled  a  second  bravely  into 
each  other's  eyes,  then  their  glances  became  entangled,  as  they 
had  done  foV  a  moment  when  they  had  stood  together  in  Mount 
Dunstan  park.  For  one  moment  each  had  been  held  prisoner 
then — now  it  was  for  longer. 

"  Alys  of  the  Sea-Blue  Eyes." 

Betty  tried  to  release  herself,  but  could  not. 
"  Sometimes  the  sea  is  grey,"  she  said. 

His  own  eyes  wrre  still  in  hers. 

"  Her<:  vvere  the  colour  of  the  sea  on  a  day  when  the  sun 
shines  on  it,  and  there  are  large  fleece-white  clouds  floating  in 
the  blue  above.    They  sparkled  and  were  often  like  bluebells 

under  water."  .      „ 

"  Bluebells  under  water  sounds  entrancing,    said  Betty. 

He  caught  his  breath  slightly. 

"  They  were— entrancing,"  he  said.  That  was  evidently 
the  devil  of  it— saving  your  presence."  »  tt    • 

"I  have  never  objected  to  the  devil,  said  Betty.  tie  is 
an  energetic,  hard-working  creature  and  paints  himself  an 
honest  black.     Please  tell  me  the  rest." 

"  Red  Godwyn  went  forth,  and  after  a  bloody  fight  took  his 
enemy's  castle.    If  we  still  lived  in  like  simple,  honest  times,  1 
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,      The  interest  of  the  stt,rv    f     •  ""^^'''^^  K*""^')'- 
^.'c  savage  was  cither  cpSe' or'Vnti^  'V  ^^^^  ^PParentJy 
''"1  not  treat  the  lady    U      n!    .'*^"^  ""^n  a''st,  or  both.     He 
overlooking  his  cnurtyard  •anl':^,^    .  - .'"  J  tower  chambe 
«cep,   he  began  his  barbVr,".n  ^'^".^''"vv'ng  her  three  days  to 

;P  cndpur  he  ordered  t^"'app:rTS  ^."*''^''"^'  ^""^'^  " 
tl'e  dais  ,n  his  banquet  hai  hifrPM.'n  '  ''t!'""  ^'  "^^  "Pon 
a  great  feast  .spread.  In  arcSllcTn"!  l"'"'^"^''^  ^''^^"^  him^ 
J"ard  groaned  beneath  the  un'.hr  *;  f  ^;*;  "•"'^  ^^^''^  ^hat  the 
flagons.  Minstrels  nlave,  \n  f '^  "^  ^"'''^"  trenchers  and 
I..S, splendour."  ^''^^'^   ^"'^  ^^"g-  while  he  displayed  ^11 

NW  YWktd  ^'£  ;i:L'' '■"  ''^"^"P-J-  "  'n  London  and 

hi.  to  ^r^'e^irK'^  tvt  1'°-"'  ^^  -^  '-  with 
c  amber  she  had  learned  hounower?'.  '''T'^  '^  ^^  tower 
['f  was.  She  '  laye  softely  '  an,J  T""^  «"d  great  a  chieftain 
hut  she  had  no  entertainment  buf/'r^'^  ^^  '"^"y  "maidens" 
frreen  court.     There  he  3,        ,  ^  *"*  ''^"^  ""t  i^Pon  the  Prenr 

her  prJe^c/S-.-n  ts  tnZ'  Sill"" V^'uH  """"-J«i 
'«re  opened,  the  draivbri.lee  doul  ?  .      ""^  '"'''  '"■'•  ""  Rates 

•■  wta,'°d!ri:'t'^.'"""°«"^'  -■"•■• "  '"'"'"^ ""'" 

-",■-!„ Xta^blue^eyerwrt  '""«•  .^'"^  '"™cj  proudly 
"lling  for  „  priest  ?o  nate,'"  '"""  ^'•■""•''"  ^"  <"  his  brms, 
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such  case  wroupht  in  them  and  made  them  feel  awkward  and 
stiff.  When  each  is  held  apart  from  the  other  by  fate,  or  will, 
ur  circumstance,  the  spell  is  a  stupefying  thing,  deadening  even 
the  clearness  of  sight  and  wit. 

'  I  must  slink  back  now,"  Betty  said,  rising.  "  Will  you 
slink  b.!  k  with  me  to  give  me  countenance?  I  have  greatly 
liked  R.      Godwyn." 

So  it  urred  that  when  Nigel  Anstruthers  saw  them  again 
it  was  as  they  crossed  the  lawn  together,  and  people  looked  up 
from  ices  and  cups  of  tea  to  follow  their  slow  progress  with 
questioning  or  approving  eyes. 


CHAPTER    XXXV, 

THE  TIDAL  WAVE 

There  was  only  one  man  to  speak  to,  and  it  being  the  nature 
of  the  heast— so  he  harshly  put  it  to  himself — to  be  absolutely 
impelled  to  speech  at  such  times,  Moun*  Uunstan  laid  bare  his 
breast  to  h  m,  tearing  aside  all  the  cov«  rings  pride  would  have 
folded  about  him.  The  man  was,  of  <  urse,  Penzance,  and  the 
laying  bare  was  done  the  evening  aft-  the  story  of  Red  God- 
wyn had  been  told  in  the  laurel  walk 

They  had  driven  home  together  in  a  profound  silence,  the 
elder  man  as  deep  in  thought  as  t  ie  younger  one.  Penzance 
was  thinking  that  there  was  a  calmness  ■  having  reached  sixty 
and  in  knowing  that  the  pain  and  hunger  f  earlier  years  would 
not  tear  one  again.  And  yet,  he  himself  was  not  untorn  by 
that  which  shook  the  man  for  whom  his  aff  ction  had  grown 
year  by  year.  It  was  evidently  very  bad — very  bad,  indfcd. 
He  wondered  if  he  would  speak  of  it,  and  wished  he  would,  not 
because  he  himself  had  much  to  say  in  answer,  but  because  he 
knew  that  speech  would  be  better  than  hard  silence. 

"  Stay  with  me  to-night,"  Mount  Dunstan  said,  as  they 
drove  through  the  avenue  to  the  house.  "  I  want  you  to  dine 
with  me  and  sit  and  talk  late.    I  am  not  sleeping  well." 

They  often  dined  together,  and  the  vicar  not  infrequently 
slept  at  the  Mount  for  mere  companionship's  sake.  Sometimes 
they  read,  sometimes  went  over  accounts,  planned  economies, 
and  balanced  expenditures.  A  chamber  still  called  the  Chap- 
lain's room  was  always  kept  in  readiness.  It  had  been  used 
in  long  past  days,  when  a  household  chaplain  had  sat  below 
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pfp  tcXrr  :,rr:r ;!"  tt  -";  "-" 

>.>n,  illumination  „f  Z  iart"«  k'^I'  """l'  '"  ""  '"'"ffi- 
lJ"m,an.  after  ,,an..inrupo^  Le  l,,^"  ,";"  '"T  '■*'<«"« 
sinokinK  a  pi|«.,  „  |,ic|,  «„,,|  I  havTLln       i  ■?,'  "■  ,'"''  """"'" 

l-^an  ,o  ,ra„,p  „p  and  Ln^^^u,';;?  .r^  "T  ?"""'   """l 
shadows,  back  out  of  tht  Oi.i.l,I^  •  .      l      ''""  ''«'"  i"'o  the 

■•  Vou  know."  held    "^Z    T<''l'  C°"'  ''■«'"• 
you  know  wh.;  I  («t"''     "'""  '  •'"'■''  "bout  most  thing.- 

•t'^a^  blt'''a,',d'"n!^t;rm'"t''r  ',;•'«' '— <  "•"><■ 

srlv«  and  thcir  hnus„  and  ^t  Kd  ,  T  ''''  ""'"«  """'- 
lan  buy  them.  Y„u  know  how  s, J,  I  u  '"";""  """«"  » l'» 
<>^'«f'  -i  it.     And  how  I  Ce "irni^"  ''""  "'  "«  "«" 

h's  or  her  kind  and  beneath  crtrmDr  I.  ''*'  '""^'j^nd'''*^  of 
man,  but  I  bavc  used  crL  uorl  }  ^"^  T  ^  ^""'-mouthed 
them."  ^"^  ^'°^*  ^^O'^'ls  and  rough  ones  to  describe 

"I  have  heard  you." 

::?ff^;r±Sn£H£1'-^n^\^^ 

,     It  has  seemed  to  tn#.  "  P„., 

almost  mev.-table.''  '     ^'"^""^'^  answered.  "  that  ft  was 

,    "  ^iy  condition  i*s  siirh  tU^t-  :* 

inevitable  in  the  case"l.nv  ni  „'' Wl/°  T  '^''  '^  -°"'^ 
y'^'k  at  her  my  blood  race  thr^uL^h  ,\V  "•  '''.r"''''^'- "'^'^ 
^^'^r  and  a  wicked  heat.  That  wHI  I  •  '""'  ."^'^'^  ^"  a^^'^"! 
^^^'^■hed."     He   walked   ove     to  thl        ''  'T-  '''^  P°'"^  ^  ^^^ve 

^'-  ^own  with  a  ^^r¥.z£: r^:!:^:^-^^^^^^^ 


aat*!^: 
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turning  over  the  pages  of  the  volume  of ,  Life."  he  «id.  "  I 
have  come  upon  the  Book  of  Revelation*. 

;:  SUtll  l^i^J^r:^  -:tt  -.  .n  inchoate  f^r  Mount 
uiiiui  "iiv  ^^  afterwards  one  is — tor  a  time  at 

•     t.   .•a».m»nt    hav  ne    any    connection    wiin    mysc",    "«* 

'"^il"„wTo7ou1noX'hTS«unconK,ou,?"  rcmarW  M,. 
Pon^anre     "You  arc  a  very  strong  man.  <  i    i«. 

!•<  J -.'.u    ^.  is  the  mystery  of  the  world— this  thmg.    A 
fdJ  :^  e  .atlirinV tulo^ntain  h«h  and  etching  down 

"^"  °;s  'f  sr  it:  Lr:'Lilf':''o..'e'n"thi''^,:^ 

to  disperse,  1  believe.     ' ""  "  ^j  f„„y  j.„rs  one  .s 

„us,  be  ''V'\'"   '•    '"„;,"^"^;  ''But  one  n.>«'  «"  '"roaRh  the 
told  one  will  nave  got  over  n.    ""«■  , .  ,  f-„.„r-  of 

stood'^bi.rg  his  lip.    ••  Say  all  '{«^7„'«   ^tlh™,   h  -l'. 
»;^W're°"seeTafd  Vn'o^t^rimaL^nes,  o.  it  <„, 

"^^Cr^u  LtS:e;"Mour6inaid,"tha.  the  m«. 

nity  s'ems  only  to  offer  space  for  it.    V^k^C,  » 
not  I.  lieve.    It  does  somcthmg  to  ones  brain. 
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whlr^Wh*"'^''"''    ''°':'*r"   profound,    has   ever   d«covered 
what,    the  vicar  mused  aloud.  u«^ovcrco 

"The   B«jok   of   Revelations  has  »hown   to   me  how-how 
deThfdT  ^'u   T\^^  "    ^V"""*  ^""*'«"  cle^ched^nd  un^ 

e  word  To'^'ri'h  ''"  ^""^T^'  "  Ma«n.<icent-that  is 
tne  word,  l  o  go  to  her  on  equal  Kround— to  take  her  handi 
and  speak  one  s  passion  o-h  one  would-as  her  em  anIweTed 

in^^lT'^ ••""" '  '''° ^''"^ ^" ''-"^ to tirpbcrhiv: 

•        (     f  '^m"^  ""^  »**  «"J  «he  seasons  chanRed-with  the 
joy  of  l.fc  fi  Lng  each  of  them.     Hhe  is  the  joy'of  Uf^  he 

,n^  If       ;  ^'I'^^""  ansuered.     He  saw,  and  bowed  his  head 
and  Mount  Uunstan  knew  he  wished  him  to  continue  ' 

Sometime>-of  late-it  has  been  too  much  for  me  and  I 
have  guen  free  rein  to  my  fancy-knowing  that  thTre  could 

Se^h'er  mn'''"  t'''     '  "".^°'"«  '*  '^'^  a'tern-n  aj'l 
watched  her  move  about  among  the  people.    And  Marv  Lith 

com   began   to  talk  about  her."     He  smiled   a  grim  smile 

I  erhaps  .t  was  an  mtervention  of  the  gods  to  drag  me  down 

from  my  m.p.ous  heights.     She  was  quite  unconscious  thatThe 

was  dnvmg  home  facts  like  nails-the  facts  that  ^ir^  man\vho 

wanted  money  wanted  Reuben  S.  V'andcrpucl's  ShTr-and 

that  the  young  lady    not  being  dull,  was  not  uSre  of  the 

obv.ous  truth  I    And  that  men  with  prizes  to  offer  were  read v 

nll.f/t  tn  '".  '  "^^^^^  "?""'='••  ^'^  »hat  she  w4  on  y  i 
brilhan  h.rd  of  passage,  who.  in  a  icw  months,  would  bJ 
caught  m  the  dazzling  net  of  the  great  world.     And  Xt  even 

mignt  expect.    Lady  Mary  was  sincerely  interested.    She  drove 

t  heT  mon.*!,"  "tr-  ^^f  *"'*'  ""'  '°  '««*  at  her-^  /oo7 
at  her  mouth  and  chin  and  eyelashes— and  to  make  note  of 
what  she  stood  for  in  a  crowd  of  ordinary  people  I  couFd 
have  laughed  aloud  with  rage  an.l  srlf-mockelT^' 

onVis  ctirWrn""  '"""'  ''"  ^°"'^^  °"  ''''  ^^''  ^^  ^1^- 
unLppine^:.'?"^"""'^  unhappiness,"  he  said.     "  It  is  profound 

Mount  Dunstan  answered  by  a  brusque  gesture. 
icarkJJ"-^^'  ^''■*^''"  '''"'' r  ^''■"''''■''"ce.  "  and  not  as  you 
'  Not  tha    'wav   T"  '?  ^"«^'^^^^^"•^ture,  fiercely  impatient! 

:Not  that  way.     Some  day-or  night-you  will  stand  here 
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together,  tnd  you  will  tell  her  all  you  htvr  told  me. 

It  will  be  la"  „       .  i    i.  j 

"  What  I  "  Mount  Dun«tan  cried  out.     But  the  word*  had 

been  ipoken  with  such  abwiute  conviction  that  he  felt  hinwell 

become  pale. 

It  was  with  the  name  conviction  that  Penxance  went  on. 

"  I  have  »pent  my  quiet  life  in  thinking  of  the  force*  for 
which  we  find  no  explanation— of  the  cau»e«  of  which  we  only 
tee  the  effects.  Lon^  ajjo  in  UMiking  at  you  in  one  of  my  p«n- 
derinjs  moments  I  said  to  myself  that  you  were  of  the  Primeval 
Force  which  cannot  lose  its  way— which  sweeps  a  clear  pathway 
for  itself  as  it  move*— and  which  cannot  be  held  back.  I  said 
to  you  just  now  that  because  you  are  a  strong  man  you  cannot 
be  sure  that  a  woman  you  are— even  in  spite  of  yourself — 
making  mad  love  to,  is  unconscious  that  you  are  doing  it.  You 
do  not  know  what  your  strength  lies  in.  I  do  not,  the  woman 
docs  not,  but  we  must  all  feel  it.  whether  we  comprehend  it  or 
no.  You  said  of  this  fine  creature,  some  time  since,  that  she  was 
Life,  and  you  have  just  said  again  something  of  the  same  kmd. 
It  is  quite  true.  She  is  Life,  and  the  joy  of  it.  You  are  two 
strong  forces,  and  you  are  drawing  together." 

He  rose  from  his  chair,  and  going  to  Mount  Dunstan  put  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  his  fine  old  face  singularly  rapt  and 
glowing.  • 

"  She  is  drawing  you  and  you  are  drawing  her,  tnd  each  is 
too  strong  to  release  the  other.  I  believe  that  to  be  true.  Both 
bodies  and  souls  do  it.  They  are  not  separate  things.  They 
move  on  their  way  as  the  stars  do — they  move  on  their  way." 

As  he  spoke,  Mount  Dunstan's  'yes  looked  into  his  fixedly. 
Then  they  turned  aside  and  looked  down  upon  the  mantel 
agamst  which  he  was  leaning.  He  aimlessly  picked  up  his  pipe 
and  laid  it  down  again.  He  was  paler  than  before,  but  he 
said  no  single  word. 

"  You  think  your  reasons  for  folding  aloof  from  her  are  the 
reasons  of  a  man."  Mr.  Penzance's  voice  sounded  to  him  re- 
mote. "  They  are  the  reasons  of  a  man's  pride— buf  that  is  not 
the  strongest  thing  in  the  world.  It  only  imagines  it  .».  You 
think  that  you  cannot  go  to  her  as  a  luckier  man  cr>uld.  You 
think  nothing  shall  force  you  to  speak.  Ask  yourself  why.  It 
is  because  you  believe  that  to  show  your  heart  would  be  to 
place  yourself  in  the  humiliating  position  of  a  man  who  mi^lit 
seem  to  her  and  to  the  world  to  be  a  base  fellow." 

"  An  impudent,  pushing,  base  fellow,"  thrust  in  Mount  Dun- 
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•Un  fier«l).    "  ()„,  of  a  vuliiir  lot     A  tl,;-»  <        • 

>"  bemtry  worth  buyine.    What  l,.l  .  „   """It '«ncying  ««, 

h.m'rX;.'""*'  ""  ""'  ""  •"■•  •^O"'''"  "d  hi.  look  ., 

other  („n„, ,  ,u,  ..r..™;rrrov„™r«K':„^;"'' "" 
"You  M»  ti;:',"''"'T"'r-,  "">'  ""J'  "oi" 

I  uu  say  mat,     said  f  np  n  il».r  •%,»«    «  u 
)«  rea.l,c.l  the  enJ  ..f  your   eih.r     ^t  k'^"'"'  ^'•"  ■""  ""' 
are  not  unhappy  enoui     Of    h.  .  ""'"'"^,  "  >"•'  ■"••  >■"" 
..ore    your  pSa„°;tr«ub;;!:„':,^.>'"'  '-«  >■"'»'"  "» 

"f  rJ^tilnrafeu^rfor  "'  "T"™',,'  "'"'"  ^«  «  »« 
„,,|,r  "  «n«tion-for  my  pnJe.    May  God  leave  it  to 

on^";;j,;t«iLrtlo":iri\7?,'«^  *" "."-  '"•™i' 

••  pl^'I^u^Zw-^eih^  o'Siirtr"  ""-'"V- ■■  »=  -•■'• 

here  together  and  yl  will  Jellher  .T  h""-     \""  "'"  «"«' 

Mount  Dun«an  chanc  d  W,\k^  .roVJl'Tr "  l"":;  ""^  "»'•" 

.ou.^t^rit'^'^ir^^  '^oo.  about 

,h,?'J  '^  »  the  primeval  thing  she  will  not  care.    Why  should 

th.7ht;L^nTeaU' mliht  ^^^vlV"''^    ""'  ^"''^P»  ^^  -«" 
tl.at  a  man  wouiren^fe  thTt  >  »    "  ^"'•^°""<^'"g«  becoming- 
have' L'Jgot  ten  tLaTyt  fea?  ""''1'  "f  ^"r'    ^°"  -"^^^ 
He  sAe  with  a  d«n   ml.5    ''"  '"'''^,  ^"  h°"''  «?»«•" 

^Peakinroftre  first  Titan  bunHlrV^r^^T'  ^'  '*  ^^^  ^"« 
^tan  staring  at  his  llfr^fr  '    •    ^  °^.  i^^,  •'"^h-    ^^^""t  Dun- 
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left  him  dumb.  He  took  up  his  pipe  hurrleiily.  and  with  still 
unsteady  fint^ers  bc^an  to  refill  it.  When  it  was  filled  In- 
lifjhtcd  it,  and  then  without  a  word  of  answer  left  the  hearth 
and  be^an  to  tramp  up  and  down  the  room  again— out  of  the 
dim  light  into  the  shadows,  oaclc  out  of  the  shadows  and  info 
the  dim  light  again,  his  brow  working  and  his  teeth  huldini; 
hard  his  amber  mouthpiece. 

The  morning  awakening  of  a  normal  healthy  human  crea- 
ture should  be  a  joyous  thing.  After  the  soul's  long  hours  of 
release  from  the  burden  of  the  body,  its  long  hours  spent — 
one  can  only  say  in  awe  at  the  mystery  of  it,  "  away,  away  " — 
in  flight,  perhaps,  on  broad,  tireless  wings,  beating  softly  in 
fair,  far  skies,  breathing  pure  life,  to  be  brought  back  to  renew 
the  strength  of  each  dawning  day;  after  these  hours  of  quies- 
cence of  limb  and  nerve  and  brain,  the  morning  life  returnint; 
should  unseal  for  the  body  clear  eyes  of  peace  at  least.  In 
time  to  come  this  will  be  so,  when  the  soul's  wings  are 
stronger,  the  body  more  attuned  to  infinite  la'v  and  the  race  a 
greater  power — but  as  yet  it  often  seems  as  tiiough  the  winged 
thing  came  back  a  lagging  and  reluctant  rebel  against  its  fate 
and  the  chain  which  draws  it  back  a  prisoner  to  its  toil. 

It  had  seemed  so  often  to  Mount  Dunstan — oftener  than 
not.  Youth  should  not  know  such  awakening,  he  was  well 
aware;  but  he  had  known  it  sometimes  even  when  he  had  been 
a  child,  and  since  his  return  from  his  ill-starred  struggle  in 
America,  the  dull  and  reluctant  facing  of  the  day  had  become 
a  habit.  Yet  on  the  morning  after  his  talk  with  his  friend — 
the  curious,  uplifted,  unpractical  talk  which  had  seemed  to 
hypnotise  him — he  knew  when  he  opened  his  eyes  to  the  liirht 
that  he  had  awakened  as  a  man  should  awake — with  an  unrea- 
soning sense  of  pleasure  in  the  life  and  health  of  his  own  boily, 
as  he  stretched  mighty  limbs,  strong  after  the  night's  rest,  and 
feeling  that  there  was  work  to  be  done.  It  was  all  unreason- 
ing— there  was  no  more  to  be  done  than  on  those  other  d.iys 
which  he  had  wakened  to  with  bitterness,  because  they  seemed 
useless  and  empty  of  any  worth — but  this  morning  the  mere 
light  of  the  sun  was  of  use,  the  rustle  of  the  small  breeze  in 
the  leaves,  the  soft  floating  past  of  the  white  clouds,  the  mere 
fact  that  the  great  blind-faced,  stately  house  was  his  own,  that 
he  could  tramp  far  over  lands  which  were  his  heritage,  unfed 
though  they  might  be,  and  that  the  very  rustics  who  would  pa>> 
him  in  the  lanes  were,  so  to  speak,  his  own  people :  that  he  had 
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name,  life,  even  the  common  tl.in«  of  hunRer  for  his  mornine 
k)od — It  was  all  ot  use. 

An  alluring  picture— of  a  certain  deep,  clear  bathlnc  pool  in 
the  park  rose  before  him.     h  had  nut  called  to  him  for  many 
a  day,  and  now  he  saw  its  dark  blucnt:>s  gleam  between  tiags 
and  green  rushes  ui  its  encircling  thickness  of  shrubs  and  trees 
He  sprang  from  his  bed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  jtriding 
across  the  grass  of  the  park,  his  towels  over  his  arm,  his  head 
thrown   back  as  he  drank   in   the   freshness  of  the  morning- 
scented   air.       It  was  scented    with   dew  and   grass  and   the 
breath  ot  wakmg  trees  and  growing  things;  early  twitters  and 
thrills  were  to  be  heard  here  and  there,  insisting  on  morning 
joytulness;  rabbits  frisked  about  among  the  fine-grassed  hum- 
mocks of  their  warren  and.  as  he  passed,  scuttled  back  Into  their 
holes,  with  a  whisking  of  short  white  tails,  at  which  he  laughed 
with  friendly  amusement.    Cropping  stags  lifted  their  antlered 
heads  and  fawns  with  dappled  sides  and  Immense  lustrous  eyes 
gazed  at  him  without  actual  fear,  even  while  they  sidled  closer 
to   their   mothers.     A   skylark   springing  suddenly    from   the 
grass  a  few  yards  from  his  feet  made  him  stop  short  once  and 
stand  looking  upward  and  listening.     Who  could  pass  by  a 
skylark   at   five  o'clock   on   a   summer's  morning— the   little 
heavenly  light-heart  circling   and   wheeling,   showering  down 
diamonds,   showering   down   pearls,    from   its   tiny   pulsating, 
trilling  throat? 

"Do  you  kno\y  why  the.  sing  like  that?  It  is  because  all 
but  the  joy  of  things  has  been  kept  hidden  from  them.  Th  y 
knew  nothing  but  life  and  flight  and  mating,  and  the  gold  of 
the  sun.    So  they  sing."    That  she  had  once  sai'd. 

He  listened  until  the  jewelled  rain  seemed  to  have  fallen  Into 
his  soul.  Ihen  he  went  on  his  way  smiling  as  he  knew  he  had 
never  smiled  m  his  life  before.  He  knew  It  because  he  realised 
that  he  had  never  before  felt  the  same  vigorous,  light  normality 
ot  spirit,  the  same  sense  of  being  as  other  men.  It  was  as  though 
something  had  swept  a  great  clear  space  about  him,  and  having 
room  for  air  he  breathed  deep  and  was  glad  of  the  commonest 
gilts  ot  being. 

The  bathing  pool  had  been  the  greatest  pleasure  of  his  un- 
cared-for boyhood.     No  one  knew  which   long  passed   away 

th.X^r''^u  ^""u  '"'u'  \  ^^'  °^^^^^  ^'"'-^^^^^  had  told  him 
that  It  had  alius  ben  there,"  even  in  his  father's  time.  Since 
he  himself  had  known  it  he  had  seen  that  it  was  kept  at  its  best. 
Its  dark  blue  depths  reflected  in  their  pciiucid  cleurnws  the  water 
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plants  growinR  at  its  edge  and  the  enclosinjj  shrubs  and  trees. 
The  turf  borderinp;  it  was  velvet-thick  and  green,  and  a  few 
flag-steps  led  down  to  the  water.  Birds  came  there  to  drink  and 
bathe  and  preen  and  dress  their  feathers.  He  knew  there  were 
often  nests  in  the  bushes — sometimes  the  nests  of  nightingales 
who  filled  the  soft  darkness  or  moonlight  of  early  June  with 
the  wonderfulness  of  nesting  song.  Sometimes  a  straying  fawn 
poked  in  a  tender  nose,  and  after  drinking  delicately  stole  away, 
as  if  it  knew  its?If  a  trespasser. 

To  undress  and  plunge  headlong  into  the  dark  sapphire  water 
was  a  rapturous  thing.  He  swam  swiftly  and  slowly  by  turns, 
he  floated,  looking  upward  at  heaven's  blue,  listening  to  birds' 
song  and  inhaling  all  the  fragrance  of  the  early  day.  Strength 
grew  in  him  and  life  pulsed  as  the  water  lapped  his  limbs.  He- 
found  himself  thinking  with  pleasure  of  a  long  walk  he  intended 
to  take  to  sec  a  farmer  he  must  talk  to  about  his  hoo  gardens ; 
he  found  himself  thinking  with  pleasure  of  other  things  as  sim- 
ple and  common  to  everyday  life — such  things  as  he  ordinarily 
faced  merely  because  he  must,  since  he  could  not  afford  an 
experienced  bailiff.  He  was  his  own  bailiff,  his  own  steward, 
merely,  he  had  often  thought,  an  unsuccessful  farmer  of  half- 
starved  lands.  But  this  morning  neither  he  nor  they  seemed 
so  starved,  and — for  no  reason — there  was  a  future  of  some 
sort. 

He  emerged  from  his  pool  glowing,  the  turf  feeling  like 
velvet  beneath  his  feet,  a  fine  light  in  his  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  throwing  out  his  arms  in  a  lordly  stretch  of 
physical  well-being,  "  it  might  be  a  magnificent  thing— mere 
strong  living.    This  is  magnificent." 


CHAPTER    XXXVI 

BY  THE  ROADSIDE  EVERYWHERE 

His  breakfast  and  the  talk  over  it  with  Penzance  seemed  good 
thmgs.  It  suddenly  had  become  worth  while  to  discuss  tlie 
approaching  hop  harvest  and  the  yearly  influx  of  the  hop 
pickers  from  London.  Yesterday  the  subject  had  appeared  dis- 
couraging enough.  ^  The  great  hop  gardens  of  the  estate  had 
been  in  times  past  its  most  prolific  source  of  agricultural  reve- 
nue and  the  boast  and  wonder  of  the  hop-growing  county. 
The  neglect  and  scant  food  of  the  lean  years  had  cost  them 
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It  would  provide  an  outlook  and  elvc  one  wort  fn  a^  »  u 
put  It  to  h  s  companion      **  Tn  ha  .  r  *.°  °°'    "« 

sound  bod>.  and  vuTt'o  do   .'  not  so  bad    TV".'>  ^'^^^^  " 
the  whole  of  G.   Selden's  cheerfnl  v  ^''^*-     Such  things  form 

wftliin  me.    I  will^iro^^r'!::^!,!;";;  B^l^er^^-"  '^  ^'^'^ 

alm^o^t^ormSch'rhl"'^  Xf'  ^°  T''  "'^^  ^^^  "- 
through  neglTc^or   ackrmnn^'"^%'';^T  °^^'""^'  ^'^her 

unprosperous  landlords.   There  were  fam.s  Iv^nl  """^u" 

Mount  Dunstan  estate  tUm  ,  I        -\'"^  ^^*^^"*  o"  the 

uncertain  renfpaye  s  or  stshod'lrJ^^  ''5^1'  ^^"^"^'  ^"« 
ways.  Waste  or  sale  of  i£  7^  .-r^^l^f  '^i^ho""^  in  small 
given  to  the  soil  as   ts  dL  n   7'''""  'i!'^'''^  '^""'^  ^-^^c  been 

vePfn^.h''^?  °^  "'^"'  '^°'"'"'  ="^  c'^'I^ren  who  flock  year  aft-r 
^li     J  i!  h°P-g/o^^''"g  districts  know  each  other     Th^leim 

cn^  are  supplied,  and  where  one  must  get  along  as  one  can. 
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Generally  the  regular  flocks  are  under  a  "  captain."  who  (rathers 
his  followers  caili  season,  manages  them  and  looks  after  their 
interests  and  their  employers'.    In  some  cases  the  same  captain 
brings  his  regiment  to  the  same  gardens  year  after  year,  and 
ends  by  counting  himself  as  of  the  soil  and  almost  of  the 
family  of  his  emi-loycr.     Kach  ha-d,  thick-fogged  winter  they 
fight  through  in  their  East  End  courts  and  streets,  they  look 
forward   to  the  opon-ai'r  weeks  spent   between   long,   narrow 
green  g   )ves  of  tall  garlanded  poles,  whose  wreathings  hang 
thick  with  fresh  and  pungent-scented  hop  clusters.     Children 
play  "  oppin  "  in  dingy  rooms  and  alleys,  and  talk  to  each 
other  of  days  when  the  sun  shone  hot  and  birds  were  singing 
and  flowers  smelling  sweet  in  the  hedgerows;  of  others  when 
the  rain  streamed  down  and  made  mud  of  the  soft  earth,  and 
yet  there  was  pleasure   in  the  gipsying  life,   and  high   cheer 
m  the  fire  of  sticks  built  in  the  field  by  some  bold  spirit,  who 
hung  over  it  a  tin  kettle  to  boil  for  tea.    They  never  forgot 
the  gentry  they  had  caught  sight  of  riding  or  driving  by  on 
the  road,  the  parson  who  came  to  talk,  and  the  occasional 
groups  of  ladies  from  the  "  great  house  "  who  came  into  the 
gardens  to  walk  about  and  look  at  the  bins  and  ask  queer 
questions  in  their  gentry-sounding  voices.     They  never  knew 
anything,  and  they  always  seemed  to  be  entertained.     Some- 
times there  were  enterprising,  laughing  ones,  who  asked  to  be 
shown  how  to  strip  the  hops  irto  the  bins,  and  after  being 
shown  played  at  the  work  for  a  I'ttle  while,  taking  off  their 
gloves  and  showing  wliitc  fingers  with  rings  on.    They  always 
looked  as  if  they  had  just  been  washed,  and  as  if  all  of  their 
clothes  were  fresh  from  the  tub,  and  when  anyone  stood  near 
them  it  was  observable  that  they  smelt  nice.     Generally  they 
gave  pennies  to  the  children  before  they  left  the  garden,  and 
sometimes  shillings  to  the  women.     The  hop  picking  was,  in 
fact,  a  wonderful  blend  of  work  and  holiday  combined. 

Mount  Dunstan  had  liked  the  "  hopping  "  from  his  first 
memories  of  it.  He  could  recall  his  sensations  of  welcoming  a 
renewal  of  interesting  things  when,  season  after  season,  he  had 
begun  to  mark  the  early  stragglers  on  the  road.  The  strag- 
glers were  not  of  the  class  gathered  under  captains.  They 
were  derelicts — tramps  who  spent  their  summers  on  the  high- 
ways and  their  winters  in  such  workhouses  as  would  take 
them  in ;  tinkers,  who  differ  from  the  tramps  only  because 
sometimes  they  ovned  a  rickety  cart  full  of  strange 
household  goods   and  drunken  tenth-hand  perambulators  piled 
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with  dirty  bundles  and  .abics,  these  last  propelled  by  robust 
or  worn-out.  slatternly  uomcn,  who  sat  by  the  small   road- 
side   hre   stirring   the    battered    pot   or   tending   the    batten-d 
kettle,  when  resting  time  had  come  and  food  must  be  cooked. 
Uipsies  there  were  who  had  cooking  fires  also,  and   hobbled 
horses  croppm^  the  jirass.     Now  and  then  appeared  a  grand 
one,  who  was  ru.nuured  to  be  a  Lee  and  thereton-  roval,  ami 
\vho  came  and  lived  regally  in  a  j^'aily  painted  caravan.     Durinn 
the  late  summer  weeks  one  began  to  see  slouching  figures  tramp- 
ing along  the  high  road  at  intervals.     These  ucrc  men  who 
were  old,  men   who  were  middle-aged  and   some  u ho  were 
young,  all  of  them  more  or  less  dust-grimed,  weather-beat-n, 
or  ragged.     Occasionally  one  was  to  be  seen  in  hcavv  beery 
slumber  under  the  hedgerow,  or  lying  on  the  grass  smoking 
lazily,  or  with  painful  thrift  cobbling  up  a  hole  in  a  garment, 
buch  as  these  \yere  drifting  in  early  that  they  might  be  on  the 
ground  when  pickers  were  wanted.    They  were  the  forerunners 
ot  the  regular  army. 

On  his  walk  to  West  Ways,  the  farm  Bolter  lived  on.  Mount 
Uunstan  passed  two  or  three  of  these  stravs.     They  were  the 
usual   flotsam   and   jetsam,  but  on   the   roadside  near   a   hop 
garden  he  came  upon  a  group  of  an  aspect  so  unusual  that  it 
attracted  his  attention.     Its  unusualness  consisted  in  its  air  of 
exceeding  bust  ing  cheerfulness.     It  was  a  domestic  group  of 
the  most  luckless  type,  and   ragged,  dirty,  and  w  orn  by  an 
evidently  long  tramp,  might  well  have  been  expected  to  look 
forlorn   discouraged   and  out  of  spirits.    A  slouching  father  of 
hve  children,  one  plainly  but  a  few  weeks  old,  and  slung  in  a 
dirty  shawl  at  its  mother's  breast,  an  unhealthy  looking  slattern 
mother,  two  ancient  perambulators,  one  piled  with  din-y  bun- 
dles and  cooking  utensils,  the  seven-year-old  eldest  girl  unpack- 
ing things  and  keeping  an  eye  at  the  same  time  c;.  the  two 
youngest,  who  were  neither  of  them  old  enough  to  be  steady 
on  their  feet,   the  six-year-old  gleefully  aiding  the  slouching 
father  to  build  the  wayside  fire.     The  mother  sat  upon  the 
grass  nursing  her  baby  and  staring  about  her  with  an  expres- 
sion at  once  stupefied  and  illuminated  by  some  temporary  bliss. 
Lven  the  slouching  father  was  grinning,  as  if  good  luck  had 
Detallen  him,  and  the  two  youngest  were  tumbling  about  with 
squeals  of  good  cheer.    This  was  not  the  humour  in  which  such 
a  group  usually  dropped  wearily  on  the  grass  at  the  wayside 
to  eat  Its  meagre  and  uninviting  meal  and  rest  it«  drn-rrrfprr 
iunbs.     As  he  drew  near,  Mount  Dunstan  saw  that  at'^the 
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woman's  side  there  mmd  a  basket  full  of  food  and  a  ran  full  of 

Ordinarily  he  would  have  passed  on.  but.  perhaps  because  of 
thc^human  glow  the  mornmg  had  brought  him.  he  .topped  and 

"Have  you  come  for  the  hoppinK?"  he  asked. 

♦h.  „  •  ""*"  ^""''^^'^  !''.'  ("^''h<-ad.  apparently  not  conscious  that 
the  grin  was  yet  on  his  face. 

^^  Yes,  sir,"  he  answered. 

How  far  have  you  walked?  " 

hi!'  ^v°°''  ^^^^  ""'"  "!'""  ^■'^  ''^"^^'''  '*'«"•    ff  t'^ok  us  a  good 

uvv^^'j  ""■"'  ^'"7"'.  ;*"".'  "p  ^^''^^  ^^•'^  "^"pp*"''  f^"^.  Hut 

bVoJdVed  fmrnrli;!"'  '^'"^  °^  «°°'  ^"^'•"     ^"^  ^''  ^^- 
"I  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  said  Mount  Dunstan.    The  cood 

luck  was  plamly  of  a  nature  to  have  excited   them  grea? 

Chance  good  luck  did  not  happen  to  people  like  themselves' 

1  hey  were  m  the  state  of  mind  which  in  their  class  can  onlv 

be  relieved  by  talk.     The  woman  broke  in,  her  weak  mouth 

and  chm  quite  unsteady. 

"  Seems  like  it  can't  be  true,  sir,"  she  said.    "  I'd  only  just 

come  out  of  the  Union-after  this  one,"  signifying  the  new 

dav'   WeVri'     "^  ^^";^  ^'  ^°  drag'alo'ng'day  afte" 
"  QK    1    f^/?  ?top  'ere  'cos  I  was  near  faii.ting  away." 

"  L.le'shrw^  tin^  off.'"'"  '''  "^  '^°^"'"  '''  '"  '^^  -"' 
"And  that  very  minute,"  said  the  woman,  "a  young  ladv 


-        „..^.^,   ..^^,  j,,,c   v^j,^  jj  soxQier  under  order 
Dovv;n   an'   g.ve  the   bridle  to   the  groom  an'   comes  ove; 

"And  tneels  down,"  the  woman  took  him  up,  "  right  by 
me  an  says.  'What's  the  matter?  What  can  I  do?  '  an'  finds 
out  m  two  mmutes  an'  sends  to  the  farm  for  some  brandy  an' 
all  th,s  basketful  of  stuff."  jerking  her  head  towards    he  treas- 

he  lt""'"±  ^"  t''  ?  "  ''''^  ^"«^f'^'-  J^-'-'^  to^vards 
feer  Th..  "'/ '"°""^  '?  '^P  "'  ^°"S  till  I'm  fair  on  my 
her  foJh.t.l''""^  It  was-that  quick."  passing  her  hand  over 
her  forehead,     as  if  ,t  wasn't  for  the  basket,"  with  a  nervous 
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hirf..  ""'  '"  '"•  ''""•  and  he  held  hi>  head 

"  ^'"  '""  «""'  v."  he  said.     ••  She  ha,  co„e  by." 

d.•d'l^.'\"IiA^Ju,':'ay;^', ''.:;,"  '':"."'="' '''™- »-'  <•' 

l.cr  rW..  in  ,he  „  „r„,W  LT  ;  ,e  ',  "l  '•n''  ""•  ?"''  ■■'"'  »'"• 

f„^'ifcr  .he  a..ie,^.  :T;i,;;u:A:t^-- ■^^/.M,^^^^^ 

pfcker  "      "  ^'"  ^  ^^^'^  "<^^"  ^'■'•n   «  hop  garden  or  a  Up 

a«^^:nd^;rfc:;t;i  Jr  "■°^''^  ""'^-  -'^-^^-"^  -it., 

uncler'thrsk^tr'a  rn'7-'"'  '"^  ^'f'  ^  "-^^^^  ^"  He  out 
plained.  "Thav  be  en  lo^lTnT":"  h"^*^  '  ^T'  ^^^>' '  '^'  ^- 
'•avc  watched  them  al  the  summer  ir  ''?''"•  ''  ^  '''^''  ^ 
was  only  a  httlc  th  mrftfrr.  'T  ^''*^  ^"^<^  ^^^en  there 

looking  "rnplorfn^l/a? ^Jh  "  V  rt:';h'\"'  't^'  f "'^"  '"^- 
tall  hop  pole,  from'  its  pLc  fn  thVea nh  Zu  T''  "^"'f"^*^'>' 
as   .f  ft  was  sayine  over  and  nJrl     •  /^^.  ^""""^  "^  't— 

I  Ret  up  there?     Can  I  cet  un  '    f''"'  n^''.  '''  ^''"'h,  <  Can 
I  do  it  in  time?'     Yes   fhltZL     T  ^  u""  "  '"  ''"'''     ^an 
little  bold  things.     I  have  uatche^   .'h     '  '^'^'  -'"'  '''''> '"^'  ^^^^ 
tendrils  and  takimr  hold  nffi,        1^'""  ""  ''"'^^-  Pitting  out 
like  little  acZu      And  err  '"'''  '"j'  ''""'""^  ^"^  ^^''^h-nR 
and  more  leaves    untifaf  U.ll^  'T^  ""u^  ""^"'^'"K  leaves 
were  beginning  to  boa' Ah  f.),^^'  threw  them  out  as  if  they 
of  the  sky  iffhe  summe    f        f  '""'^  '^""^  "^  '"^°  the  blue 
at  them!  "  her  hanHaveH T''  ^T  u'"""^'^"     ^"^  "°^v-.  look 
ests  of  thern    cool  1.  T'""''^'  '^'  ^""^^^  f^^'dcm.     "  For- 

opies  overTh'er^  ''    ^    ""  ''^'^'''''''  '"^  ^^'^""^^  ^vith  leaf  can- 

"You  have  seen  it  all  "  he  said      "  v„    j 
you?     A  ic^v  hundred  yards  dnun"  .K         "^t  '"  ^'^'"2^'  ^°"'t 
you  had  seen.     I  knew  it  w."         \'  T^^  ^  P^''^'^  something 
poor  w    ,hes  had^n^:  hLrviu;!  ntm^e'?'  ^""  '''  ''^^''  ^'^ 

t>he  hesitated  a  moment,  then  stooped*  down  and  tn-l-         • 
-er  hand  a  b.t  of  pebbled  earth  from 'the  patl.^"'  ¥htre  w^^ 
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Jtorm  in  the  blue  of  l.rr  cycn  as  sUc  hrlJ  it  our  for  him  to 
louk  at  u  It  lay  on  the  bare  r..M--Hc.h  of  her  palm. 

i-L     ,   '  ,.*"^  *^'^'  "  *««•  «  »*  '••'«•  that— what  we  give.    It  i« 
line  that.      And  she  tossed  the  earth  away. 

..  V  ''"*^'  ""*  *'**"'"  *'*"^  '''•■'^  ^"  ^''"^'^  others." 

Invnrv  '  I'""!!?  -^'V';  '^  '''*^  ""/•    ""'  ^'^  ""^'«  ''^^ »«  «■«  t»i«  '""e 
luxury  of  srlf-m.lulnrnic.  an.!  the  realisation  of  it  sometimes 

tempts  one   to   be  even   a  triHc  morbid.      Don't   you  see."   a 

sudden  thnll  m  her  voice  startled  him.  "  they  are  on  the  road- 

•idc  everywhere  all  over  the  world." 

]]  Yes.    All  over  the  world." 

-J  Vri'""  '"!!*■"•'  ''"""J  '^""'^'  "^  **•"  ^  ^'•aJ  «  magazine  article 
about  the  suflfermc  millions  an.l  the  monstrously  rich,  who  were 
obv.ou.ly  to  blame  for  every  starved  sob  and  cry.  It  almost 
drove  me  out  of  my  childish  senses.  I  went  to  my  father  and 
threw-  myself  into  his  arms  in  a  violent  fit  of  crying.  I  clunu 
to  bim  and  sobbed  out.  'Let  us  give  it  all  away;  let  us  give 
,Jt  all  away  and  be  like  other  people! '" 

;;  What  did  he  say?" 

•'He  said  we  could  never  be  quite  like  other  people.  We 
had  a  certain  load  to  carry  along  the  highway.  It  was  the 
thing  the  w  hole  world  wanted  and  which  we  ourselves  wanted 
as  much  as  the  rest,  and  we  could  not  sanely  throw  it  away.  It 
was  my  first  lesson  in  political  economy  and  I  abhorred  it  I 
was  a  passionate  child  and  beat  furiously  against  the  stone  walls 
enclosing  present  sufifering.  It  was  horrible  to  know  that  they 
could  not  be  torn  down.  I  cried  out,  '  When  I  see  anyone  who 
IS  miserable  by  the  roadside  I  shall  stop  and  give  him  every- 

it  .co'ufd  ^brd^;:.'"'''"'' ' '  ^^ '"^  ^^*"  °^^'  -^  ^^oug/u 

!!5"'  you  stop  by  the  roadside  even  now." 
^^  Yes.    That  one  can  do." 

p '' Y°"  f^^^V^'^o^  ™^"res  and  you  draw  each  other." 

Who  know s?  •*  ^    ^^'  ^'°"  '^'''^  ^^'^  "'^"  ^^^°^  ^"*- 

w5.°"J'"^  l\  ^^''^  »'^>''. .°"  *  ^*^«"^^  "'■^"d  he  had,  as  it 
Here  found  her  awaiting  him  on  the  threshold.  On  her  part 
she  had  certam  y  not  anticipated  seeing  him  there,  but-when 
one  rides  far  afield  in  the  sun  there  are  roads  towarc^s  which 
one  turns  as  if  answering  a  summoning  call,  and  as  her  horse 
had  obeyed  a  certain  touch  of  the  rein  at  a  certain  point  her 
cheek  had  felt  momentarily  hot. 

Until  later,  when  the  "  picking  "  had  fairly  begun,  the  kilns 
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JvoulJ  not  be  at  uork;  hut  there  ua«  ««mc  interest  even  nn« 
•n  K"«nK  over  the  Kr..und  tuv  the  tint  time.  ""^ 

1  nave  riever  been  in^ii.le  an  cast  house."  she  «..l  •  '•  li«.i. 

May  I  ionic  « ill,  y„u  >  "  he  asked. 

who,  with  a  sentence  hlrL  f,.     1         °*  ^''?"'  *"^  '^  ^^a*  ^e 
thinis.  ""  ^"*  *"*^  ^^"''  Kave  her  the  colour  of 

touZnhe'^sharot eetl°"'  '/•"^ ''  ""^'^  ^'^^^y"  outside  a 

Strong  y  conscious  of  th^  Jiu  l^  ^  ^"^'  ^"^  '^^^"^^  ^^^*  so 
wholly  *^^mper3  The-  ar  ""i-'^''  ?  ''T"''  ^""'^^  ''^'^'^ 
personal  to  a  mood  uhn  /•.'""•'  '"''""  ^^'^  ^^^"'*^  «o^'J  » 
things  WoJds  are  of  •^-n''"'''^'  ''"?'  ^  ^*^^^""  ^^^  «" 
of /voice  .:itsaTut:i^^^^^^^    ^'^^^  ^^^  --  -"'^ 

..T  ylX'imfnV"  t  sl^^^rrtr  rm  i"  ^^^ 

berries  that  look  as  if  th.u  h.  1  u         t  '^^  '''"''P''^''  "^  ^^'ony 
are  beginning  :o^^;'ge^';^tcTer:';^thrr^  ^'i^?^''^;^ 

fn  a'fer.^Tks- 'iTtht^^^^^^^  ?-?"  -•'^.  "-d 

coral.    When  the  sun  .mL        I      ^'u*"  ^""'^"  ^^  "imson 
to  see."  ""  '^'""  °"  '^^"^  they  will  be  wonderful 

\Vhat  was  there  in  such  speeches  a.  t^^^cp  ^^  j„,,.  ,,    ^ 
nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other  as  they  walked  fi^byld^' 
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r-»m  at  I>unhol,n  ct  ^'tf  he    ^rl''  ''!  ""i  ^•'""^^''  ^^^' 
fh-y  :ro.Hl  in  rhr  narrow  ircinjm^^^'^'r/'f'r*  "'    ;    ^Vl.m 
•"K'  ».mply  of  ,|„  placing  7rirblL'w''  ^"'^"''  ^^"' 
n.raiurinK  of  thi-  vine*   thrrlJ'  u  L        l     *'""  »»"PP'"ir  an.l 

time  hi,  hriyht  a»i.l"r  rnLU  f'-u^and.      F„r   the   lir.t 

physical    hrauty       H      ,?';  ['  VnVT^  5"  ^'"  «"  m.pre.Mon  of 
VVhrn   he  turned    J    r   it.mn  c^''"'   ^T  ^"   ^'^''^^^''' 

found  himself  neuly  moled  bvrh'/r^"''  '^^  '''?"''^^  «''"*— 
on  hrr.  Had  the  vvoX  ever  held  bt/'r;  ""'"'*^  ''"''  ^'^^''"^''J 
much  to  be  longed  for  >-abnorn?!u  .  ^voman  creature  so 
Avenue  notu  Itbtam line  a  n^l  7  '''•  ^^r"^''  «nd  Fifth 
arm,  round  her  and  uhhJl-"  T'"';'  ""'^  ^'""'^  "^  f"l«lin« 
Prayen.  Rrati^tude      ^^''^''"«  '"  ^'"  '^^ely  car-follies,  oath^t 

Bmy"\^^C;,VS^^^^^  ^-  -\«-'n.  .n 

•Pite  of  the  recynition  of  th.  T     '*•."' 'l^."""-      It   Kreu-   in 

lighted  in  hi,  ncs"''w^uLt.,ire"fdt"  I  Tei:  ;  ""^K-*''"^' 
he  would  never  allow  him.eir,D^e  h       h  .f  *.'^i"«-- 

h«  place  she  could  not  , Teak  Klf  «'"''  '""i^  ''''•  ^" 
•tronp:  thing  which  drew  her  thoui^,  he  ^^'n  ^'  ""'''  ^''^ 
any  woman  only  to  cast  at  hrr  *^V  u  ?"'''  ""*  <^°'"«  t'» 
nature  of  things,  she  m^st  tak/ un     «  ^j"-^'^"  ^^ '"ch.  in  the 

prehended  that  the  meTobsrinate'^^r-;^"''- '"^'j'^^'^  '^'  ''"'^■ 
from  greater  thint^h,  i         •         '^"^""  '"  hun— nrn  apart 

she  liked  noy.he^bro,vn^nT'"'"•7  ^"^^^"''""  ^"^  ''«^^-     ^ 
in  his  rugged  fea*u7«  TZnTu'^^t-  ^^  ^"'^  ^'-^^^  '^'^uty 
the  pride  '^ich  wouM  "t't  btatn'^  ''^'"^'  ""''"^""^  ^'^ 
battles  Ind  mak^tSt''  ^^'"\-'^-h  lends  them  in  their 

They  have  taken  h;if?heZin-,^h-:"  ^'^  ''^  «'-  '- 

«nd  lions."  she  though       ''And  I'V  '^'^'  ^^  ^'^'  *'""d««'' 

"  Do  you  knou  '"f;-!!  nt  '^"^— ^"'^  I  am  glorying  in  it." 

suddenlyXg  ouJ  the  i  ?""'  ^-r'""'  "  ^^^^  '""^etimJs  you 
some  spLd"d  flame  of  Z  ST^'Y".'^""*  ^«K  of  colour-as  if 

splendid  flare  of  thought  one l??^^''^-  ,"  ^^''^"  °"«^  has  a 

What  was  there  uo.ihr       ^"'"^  ^.''  '"."'^'^''^  "^'^^f  ''t-" 

mere  uorth  recordmg  in  the  whole  hour  they 


Nrn'ri;.  ■■","■■'."■"''  -i-r"Sa°,:',j,rH""' ' ' 

...    ,*"^*  ''"'  t'"*  u  inter  >  "  '"*  Kivicra— or  to 

Ah  J»hc  rode  o«  \rounf  r)      ^'     *  '''^"  ""'  ^<*'"  l>im  " 

farmhouse  i,.ur  ;,  su\r  hnc'ocZ  I      '''^""   •'•*»«ncT    fro,„    tU^ 
"f'e  cantered  in  it,  dire^Z,  n     o    "'""  '^'  ^'^'''^^  ••»>•.  •••"''«.' 

•y«^  uith  M.s,  vZlcrZi  ZiT''  ^'"•.^"•^''  «''"..sr  flee  ,u 
I  unstan  could  see  hlrd  .fftn  mT  "^7"  ^^  ^''""'  ^''-t 
''[''•'te.     It  was  Lord  \VcXh  f  '""  '"''•''  '"'^  hat  in 

^f'at  after  an  rxcl.an«e  V^  ^  .et,!"     .T'"'  "'"^^  "••''"^••''  t  ':  n 
k'ether  on  their  uayl     For  n.lr     ^     """  '^^"  ^'"'"''i   ride  to 
road  uould  be  the  sinie        ""''^'  ^''^"  '"''^'^  their  homcuard 

"ut  in  a  breath's  «n-ir-  Hf  »^ 

;ruth--a  sin,ple;;i:jn^:,^^J,-?^  ^i'/Pr  ^"'r'  '  -^tain 
mornmK  s«,„,ped  and  fell  as  ^  hir  I        ' '"  *'^'''tation  of  the 
fhrouKh  sp.ice.     It  uas  a     nLr   ^'7'  '«•*•'"''  t"  sweep  and  fall 
'^tood  it.     Hi.  normal  an  krnn.""      ^  ^■'''''  «nd  V  unde 
nnd  mental  elation  of  the  first     ll"     ''  '""'■"'"«•  ^hc  phys  "l 
-t  as  he  had  trod  the  road 'h'ad^,"i"'';\^^''^  ^'^^'"^  °^  ^^ 
In  some  occult  way  the  hypnotic    lit     ^'"    ^".'  ""^  "^<^an'njr. 
formed  itself  mto  a  reality    f^nM^•        "/  "'*•  "'^'''^  t^f^ore  h.-,d 
'^'•n.     Some  insistcn    /nn^r  •  ''  '""'^  unreas.>ning  as  it  had 

'•elicv.d  it  In  spite  m  and'hn'l"""^'."'  ---'"Pon  and 

f""'-  to  it.  That  was  the  exina  fon  f  h  '"  "''''''"«  '''''"K  '" 
''"Pe.  If  Penzance  had  spSn  .  ^.k?"  ""''"'^  '^P'r-ts  and 
natural,  sane  right  to  feeTall  thl''"  f  '''  ^'""l''  ^^^'^  ^ad  a 
was  that  he.  In  his  Kuise--wa,  nZ  4  u""""'"'  '^"^  the  truth 
roads,d  j,^^^_K  -      vas^o^  "on  the 

as  the  thmg  sounded   I*  -v-o     '->^T         Poetically  f5eurativ« 
•  "  -'^"-'  yTtjj.aic  fact,  ■■      *■'*• 
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So,  still  hearing  the  distant  sounds  of  the  hoofs  heating  in 
cheerful  diminuendo  on  the  roadway,  he  turned  about  and  went 
back  to  talk  to  Bolter. 


►^ 


CHAPTER    XXXVII 

CLOSED  CORRIDORS 

To  spend  one's  days  perforce  in  an  enormous  housealone  is  a 
thing  likely  to  play  unholy  tricks  with  a  man's  mind  and  lead 
It  to  gloomy  workings.    To  know  the  existence  of  a  hundred 
or  so  of  closed  doors  shut  on  the  darkness  of  unoccupied  rooms; 
to  be  conscious  of  flights  of  unmounted  stairs,  of  stretches  of 
untrodden  corridors,  of  unending  walls,  from  which  the  pic- 
tured eyes  of  long  dead  men  and  women  stare,  as  if  seeing 
things  which  huma  .  eyes  behold  not— is  an  eerie  and  unwhole- 
some thing.  ^  Mount  Dunstan  slept  in  a  large  four-post  bed  in 
a  chamber  in  which  he  might  have  died  or  been  murdered  a 
score  of  times  without  being  able  to  communicate  with  the 
remote  servants  quarters  below  stairs,  where  lay  the  one  man 
and  on«  woman  who  attended  him.    When  he  came  late  to  his 
roorn  and  prepared  for  sleep  by  the  light  of  two  flickering 
candles  the  silence  of  the  dead  in  tombs  was  about  him;  but  it 
was  only  a  more  profound  and  insistent  thing  than  the  silence 
of  the  day,  because  it  was  the  silence  of  the  night,  which  is  a 
presence.    He  used  to  tell  himself  with  secret  smiles  at  the  fact 
that  at  certain  times  the  fantasy  was  half  believable— that  there 
were  things  which  walked  about  softly  at  night— things  which 
did  not  want  to  be  dead.     He  himself  had  picked  them  out 
from  among  the  pictures  in  the  gallery— pretty,  light,  petulant 
women ;  adventurous-eyed,  full-blooded,  eager  men.    His  theory 
was  that  they  hated  their  stone  coffins,  and  fought  their  way 
back  through  the  grey  mists  to  try  to  talk  and  make  love  and 
to  be  seen  of  warm  things  which  were  alive.    But  it  was  not 
to  be  done,  because  they  had  no  bodies  and  no  voices,  and  when 
they  beat  upon  doseJ  doors  they  would  not  open.     Still  they 
came  back— came  back.    And  sometimes  there  was  a  rustle  and 
a  sweep  through  the  air  in  a  passage,  or  a  creak,  or  a  sense  of 
waiting  which  was  almost  a  sound. 

"Perhaps  some  of  them  have  gone  when  they  have  been 
as  I  am,  he  had  said  one  black  night,  when  he  had  sat  in 
his  room  starmg  at  the  floor.    "  If  a  man  was  dragged  out  when 
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bachf  ''?Ji'l"V  *^"^'  ^^r^"''^  '''''''  ^'^'^-     I  should  come 

the  last  VrTVr''^  ^'^'^  '°  *'^^  ^^^^«  apartments.     He     as 
Whom  am  I  doing  ft  for?  "  he  said  to  Mr.  Penzance      "  T 

the  LSgi'm;:"'  '""''■ " "  "•"=■ '"'°  '^'  -'^- "-« of 

"  N,gel  will  be  caught  in  the  rain,"  she  said  to  her  sister 
untilTtr^w^.-i-'  '^'  "'"  "°"-     ''  »-'<'  '''  t-er  yrS 

natural  thing,  and  he  wished  t  d^r^pr'n'    ^4"  a'S 
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pelted  thin^r  ?f  11=     !:         ^'^  "'"  ^^''^P^  ""^e  down  and 

E..S.Sir„':;;' ■"£'•. "—  ■>■«■"  «.'3 

•7.  spurns;*- ""• 

.    There  were  a  few  seconds  of  silence     The  iTn  nn      ^  j 

^J^ount  Dunstan  did  not  smile,  though  he  slightly  showed  hi, 

"When  I  am  driven  to  the  wall  "  he  ane».pr«^   «  t 
be  fastidious  as  to  nationality"  ^"^^^"^^^     I  may  not 

tha?Toi/nf  ""'^Y''  "^""""  ^^  "°^  «  bad  one.     He  chose 
that  tone  of  casual  openness  which,  while  it  does  not  whdly 
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commit  itself,  may  be  rr^ar  t  a  ^^^ 

"?/;;'"„  „,  .,,1^  3f^J  "Z^t'J.""  »-■"'  '."If 

Aly  own  opportunity  of  o.,  4  •  V*  '"*"• 
«J  within  my  oWn  gates  ^a  fistcl"^  '^'  «^""^  A"'"'«n  heir- 
what  it  wants  and  that  its  intn  •''  °"'-  ^  ^"'^  ^^^^t  •>  knou^ 
laugh  broke  rrom  him  as  £  fl"  i,  i'"u''  ^°  ««  'f-"  A  short 
to  the  small  bronze  Receptacle  arh^'  \^'^  ^^""^  ^is  cYgar  on 
years  since  it  would  have  been  iffl"  t^^'  "  ^'  '^  "«t  n,a°" 
enough  to  say.  'When  I  marry  I  'h  V"'.*  ^'^^  ^°  he  frank 
change^forwhatlhayetogre-      '^"^^  ^^  ^^'""hing  in  ex- 

Mo..t  Dunstan"!^;^."^  -^o  ^avc  as  much  to  give."  said 

-j  rue,    with  a  slight  shrua     *'  V 

are  glad  enough  to  take  a  gwl^ke  tS"  "'  '^'"'^'"^  ''^^^  '"en 

a  shape  hkc  Diana's  and  eye    Ike  th.       ''"'v?"'  ''^^  ^as  not 

softly,  and  narrowing  his  h'ds   '' ^hl  •  ''\    ^'''  ^y  George.'' 

Mount  Dunstan  did  not  attem  J  .   "  f  handsome  creature  " 

Anst^ruthers  laughed  low  again    '^^  '°  "^"''^  ^^'^  statement,  Ind 

«  the^•nteTest1:g^tt  ':,"fT  th^f!"^  •^l''-'^-  ^^^^rly.    That 
commercial  mind/  She  do«  n}    u^  '""^''^''^  'he  far-see.W 
educated  herself  i„  deHghtfd  co?H  m''?  l^  =^'"'"'"K  it     Sh? 
pared  for  the  largest  orize  Inn      ^^"""^  *^*^  ^^e  might  be  ore 
held  things  in  yieTXTshlZT^^T''  '^'  ^°^-°n      She 

^a^Sy-i:[-^S3 

'ng  dark  vapours  oye't^^- ^7^  !°^^^^ 

and  „,aking  him  feel    heHad  b^?„^r'ri'""¥'"^  ^^^'^^  Prop  . 

fin/f"  "^ry'  b^  don/wfth  a  iSa^°°- '1  ^^'"^^  '^  ^«n  o'n 
foundation  for  hope.     For  JL  "  ^°^^  ^^^o  has  slieht 

c.vd,sation  has  elected  to  t^eatThesTra?^^^^^  occult  rlSon 

It  were  an  unholy  and  indecenf  th"  ^^^  ^"^  ^reat  passion  as  if 
proper  social  training  pretenTsat"^'  '"'1°^'  ^°'"'"'°"  over  him 
In  passing  through  its  crueW  nh        u   ^'""^  admitting  openW^ 
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H.th  ncatnws  and  fine  touch,  while  his  bound  victim  can  with 
decency   neither  start    nor  utter  brave  howls,  nor^u^d  E 
self,  but  must  sit  still  and  listen,  hospitably  supplWn J  smoke 
and  drmk  and  being  careful  not  to  make  ^y^ZihM^^ 
Therefore  Mour.c  Dunstan  pushed  the  cigars  near^To  his 
visitor  and  waved  his  hand  hospitably  towards  the  whlky  and 
soda.    There  was  no  reason,  in  fact,  why  AnstrutheTS^'  anv 
one  mdrcd.  but  Penzance,  should  suspect  that  rhad74ome 
somewhat  mad  m  secret.    The  man's  talk  was  marked  meX 
by  the  l.^htly  disparaging  malice  which  was  rarely  to  be Sd 
from  any  speech  of  his  which  touched  on  others.^Yet  ft  mS 
have  been   a  thmg  arranged  beforehand,  to  suggest  adro^tlv 
either  lies  or  truth  which  would  make  a  man  sff  cvc?v  slk^ 

rf  ^fo?r jra?  lu^  ^"^^"^  '''^  ^"  ^'-^^  ---  ^c^S?/'„1t 

sion  IS  that  almost  every  youngster  who  has  mft  her  h J  taken 
a  shot.    Tommy  Alanby  scrambling  up  from  his  knees  in  one 

passion  for  Jane  Lithcom  was  temporarily  in  abeyance." 

1  he  ram  swirled  in  a  torrent  against  the  window,  and  cas- 
::a  y  ghncing  outside  at  the  tossing  gardens  he  went  in 

She  IS  enjoying  herself.    Why  not?    She  has  the  infrff  r^( 

lllntlr-    .^  '°";\^^'\^  '^''^'^^  nonsense  abSStSnS 
ship  to  the  captives  of  her  bow  and  spear.    She  knows  she  rnn 

ail  usance  or  mind.     And  she  is  not  a  youne  saint      SHp  U  ««» 
of  the  women  born  with  /A.  look  in  her  eyel     I  own  I  should 

re°.llv      '?  *'";"  'K^^^'""  °*  *"y  P^'^^eval  poor  brute  who 
really  went  mad  over  her-and  counted  her  millions  S^so  m^ch 

Mount  Dunstan  answered  with  a  shrug  of  his  big  shoulders- 
Apparently  he  would  seem  as  remote  from  the  reason  of 
to-day  as  the  men  who  lived  on  the  land  when  HenS  and 
Horsa  came-or  when  C^ar  landed  at  Deal."  ^ 

"T.hnSr"    i-f'^'"  ^  '■'"'°^^  *°  f'"'"  ^'"th  a  shrug  also 
I  should  not  like  to  contend  that  his  point  of  view  would  S 

yerwoutcd/t-'  '^'  \°"^^  ''r'^^^'^y  discourage  Sh 

you-  4r Iv  R  lo™""''?'^°"'  "]'^'"  ^  '"*^"^'°"'  "°  d°"bt,  but 
you    .,rly  Briton  ceorl  or  earl  would  be  as  well  understood 

1?    •  '"^  ,y°'u  ^'^V^y  ^-ho  has  lived  in  the  market 
.ows  pnncipally  the  prices  of  things." 
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tic  WflS   nnt    *!f      i  •'»3 

tonw  of  every  house  they  enter  o7  '''°"''"  '^'''^  ''"^e  inve^ 
Jiwrd  her  once  speakiwTo  !2  '  v^  ^^^''^'^  "lan  they  meet  T 
had  lived  in  it   Tk.     ^l     ?^  '^'^'^  about  this  olace  Z  ■/  J 

capital.     She  has  inventor VH  n"  ?^,  '^'"^*  ^ ^^'^h  represented 
pve  Westholt  a  chance     p^^r*'"^.'?!'  "°  ^°"ht.    ThTt  JSl 
h«  next  year's  season  in  Londo  'ith '/ Fd  "°^'""^"--l  a^e 
ward  to  next  year.    It  will  be  worfh     K^u^}''^""'-    ^  ^"ok  for- 
trajning  my  wife.     A  sis  er  whTh     ^'^^^^'ng.    She  l,as  been 
and  ha.  at  least  spent  ^me  yrars  of  h."" IT'^  ^"  EnRlishma" 
certain  established  air.     When  IL  •  ^^^  ^'^^  '"  ^'"Kland  has  a 
Will  be  a  sensation.    Aft^  that^'"'rK''.^  one  knowHhe 
smding  not  too  pleasantly      ^' ^'  ^^^'fated  a  moment. 

,  "  E^ctl^'^Vhfk^^^^^^^^   ?r  ^"'  "  the  Deluge." 
feet^but  «t  will  n'oPrw^erKf^h""^  ^^^^  '^^  off  their 
£-n^e«ood  and  lose  &«X^^^^^ 
fci?«r-  -^  ^-  up.    He  was  sick  of  hearing  the 

fh^  ^  "?f  ^^^^^^^^  '^  r''  '• ."  ^^"^  -•"  be 

th.ngs^and  heavy  ones."  '''  ^"'"P'  ^"^  vanities,  glittering 

will  hol5"o?t%e?'ha';;d''kn^'  ^''"'.^'"  ^^'^  Anstruthen    "she 
things  which  drown  will  ^oT!?-^  'V^?^  ^on^e  to  he7'    The 
b  under  of  suggesH^g^;!!,-^,^-;-    'jj,    ^  once  m;deTh 
the  importunate— as  if  sh^  hlJ  k  ^      "^^^  Protect  on  asainsf 
an  idiotic  thing  to  do."         ^''^  ^""  ^  ^''^^^'^h  girf.    if^"^' 
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"Because?"    Mount  Dunstan  for  the  moment  had  lost  his 
*  c    ^"'""*"<'"  ^lad  mailileninKly  paused. 
She  answered  that  if  it  became  necessary  she  might  per- 

a  boy.  No  atr  pmce  about  it—merely  consciousness  of  being 
able  to  put  thmgs  in  their  right  places.  Made  a  mere  male 
relative  feel  like  a  fool." 

"  ^J'^'"//''  *^'"Ks  '"  their  right  places? "  To  his  credit  be 
It  spoken,  Mount  Dunstan  managed  to  say  It  as  if  in  the  mere 
putting  together  of  idle  words.  What  man  likes  to  be  reminded 
of  his  right  place!    No  man  wants  to  be  put  in  his  right  place. 

«'%l  "always  another  place  which  seems  more  desirable. 
^  bhe  knows— if  we  others  do  not.  I  suppose  my  right  place 
IS  at  btornham,  conducting  myself  as  the  brother-in-law  of  a 
fair  American  should.  I  suppose  yours  is  here— shut  up  among 
your  closed  corridors  and  locked  doors.  There  must  be  a  lot 
ot  them  in  a  house  like  this.  Don't  you  sometimes  feel  it  too 
large  for  you  ? 

"Always,"  answered  Mount  Dunstan. 
The  fact  that  he  added  nothing  else  and  met  a  rapid  side 
glance  with  unmoving  red-brown  eyes  gazing  out  from  under 
rugged  brows,  perhaps  irritated  Anstruthers.  He  had  been 
rather  enjoying  himself,  hut  he  had  not  enjoyed  himself  enough. 
^nrh^^'^%i"°i''l"^'"^  *^^'  ^''  plaything  had  not  openly 
S,  '^  ?   '"i^  ^"^  "^^  "?^  2°°^  ^^  flinching.    Anstruthers 

°"cJ   i.''°'^i.^^'"  ?  '"^'^  "'•Sht  go.    He  tried  again. 
ft«  rlZ'l-       ^^J"^^'^'  *^°VS^  ^h«  ^^  a  natural  disdain  for 
Its  conditK    .    That  is  practical  American.    Things  which  are 
going  to  P'eces  because  money  is  not  spent  upon  them-mere 

^Ztf  "^^'-^  *"  u'^'  P'?^'  ^^°  '^^""t  ^o^  anything  have 
M  much-are  inevitably  rather  disdained.     They  are  'out  of 

Lr.  ^  i  u  ^'^"l  '\''  Z'*^^^-"  ^  ^^  ^^atched  Mount  Dun- 
Stan  he  felt  sure  he  h.d  got  it  at  last— the  right  thing.     "  If 

n^'.'JT  ^  m''^'^''"  ^^'y  ?°"'^"^  ^  y^"'"  ^'th  a  distinctly 
nasty,  amicably  humorous,  faint  laugh,  "  she  would-by  the 
Lord,  I  believe,  she  would  take  it  over— and  you  with  it." 

Innt  .  "^  k"'^^"  ft  "P-  ^"  ^'^  """"gh  talking  tweeds  he 
fe  An!r^tr'"^  heavy-and  perilous.  For  ?wo  seconds 
Nigel  Anstruthers  would  not  have  been  surprised  if  he  had 

whM  "i  V  ^""'"^  ??.P'i  ^'^  ^^^^^  ""'  '^"^'^ked  him  over,  or 
wl  ru  J""-  °f  °^  ?"  ""^^'^  ^"^  ^'"^^^^  him.  He  would  not 
.,flr;il.  T'^r^^^r^^'  *.^o  .seconds-it  would  have  been  no 
surprise.    In  fact,  he  mstinctively  braced  his  not  too  firm  mus- 
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down  a.  HlrT  Th/bnvY  p^a";  ."^r^J  TH", ""  ''"''J 

about  her?"  '  '**^'*        **"y  do  you  talk 

An  Il!i  ^J*  r''7  «S«'"-<lu.>e  au-ay. 

-'^n  ugly  flush  shot  over  Anstruthr/*'  *,,.-     tu 

likt  her-too  much  "  ™  '  ■"an-l,le  othcri.    I  chince  to 

country  vvfth  a  climate  vvh.Vh  ciL  rl  emi-rare  to  some 

•i.-.ht  t"sen:.:;:?Toi«^^krrr'.^"^^^^    ^-^ « 

to  dear  his  throat.     "I  shaU  Iv^f,      't  necessary  for  him 

that  satisfaction,  at  least     sLZ       ''*  ''•'."•     '  ^^''^  have 

racketty.   middb-aged  Tr'other  h  Z  "°'7'"J'-     ^  ^"^  °"'y  « 

of  herself.    As  I  told  von   ch.  ^       u  ""^  .'^^  ""   ^^ke  care 

"Look  here,"    ad   Mount   Dun!?'  ''"'^  °^  ^'^'^  ''""^^-^^•" 

and  with  an  .Von  civility      "  T  «  "     "•    ^""'  Y'''^""^  ^aste. 

of  suggesting  something  ^'if  this  tt-n^°'"^  '"  '^'^^  ''^^  ''^"ty 

well  not  to  talk  about  it "  "^  "  '"^'^'  '^  ^-^^^  be  as 

sfgnitnTeln'tl'uV'  '"  '"'"  "'  ^'"^  ^^^  ^  --^ 
"  I°confS""t"  '^7t  •-}  ^^^^  ^^^^^'J^- 

betweeH^U^^f  ,:;rMri:nS"^    ^^  ^^ 

It  would  not  have  occurred  to  m,.  i-T^I^t  '  1°"''''  '''« 

or  refrain  ,„„  doing  "X  J^r"  ke°-        ''°"  "'  ''°  ''">'"""S 

n.ust  pr^^t'olle's  ^.t'l  Su^'fiil-    °"l "-'-  '"«  one 
fno,v  that.    I  .™,  3  fool  ,o    „  ;    out~The",""'  ?""'•    ' 

-  .-n  the  great  "^orfdTere^^L^nrhaW  ffi 
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Kcmly  affrctfon  of  some  a.lorer  of  III  rcputr    Unfairly  enough 

"  u  f^»yMhe  woman  who  Is  hurt."  «^"ou8n. 

Unless,"  said  Mount  Dunstan  civilly,  "  there  should  ar,«. 

Sa'nT  M'"""*?K^"*^i  '■"  *"■»  "«>''thic';r.th  ;:  sete  on   'h" 
ni^an  to  blame,  and  break  every  bone  and  sinew  in  his  damned 

Th?v  «i  »      "?'•        ?.^'  ^*^»  "°^   '•'^'^  »he   newspapers. 

Zcll  1  ''i'^^  '°.  /^'^P/^"«^  '^'^  multi-millionaire,   and 

cackle  about  members  of  his  family." 

•»,     .     unhidden  hatred  which  still'  professed  to  hide  itself  in 

birth Tna'  nU"'"  '"'"i'''  ''  '^''  ''^'''^'^  ^^^  °^her.  had  i^s 
birth  m  a  passion  as  elemental  as  the  quaklngs  of  the  earth. 

or  the  rage  of  two  l.ons  In  a  desert,  lashing  their  flanks  in  the 
pirt' wys""'  ^'  ^"^  "^"  '^''  ''  '^'^^  '"°'"'"'  they  shodd 
wJ'hill^'^'^''  ^°"'  ^"'"^  ^'°''^^''  ^'  ^'"'  °"  '^'^  ^«y  ^Wch 

"  l'i,lr'.\"''''\^',f  '^^  "^^'^  ^  ^'^•"  ''^^  ''^•'l  before  going. 
rcK^f  wifh  her   ''a^'^  ""'  '°"f  ^- .  B"f  I  ^  und"  the  same 

Poo"'leh  Infh."^"''^^*  ^i'  ^°'f '^  ^°^^'  ^P'^b'"e  '"  the  rain 
afTer  al  thV  h.TT'  ^^J"  ^^^  .^orm.  He  was  not  so  sure 
atter  all  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  for  the  moment 

His  f^rT^M  '^'  T'i  ^°  'r'  ^^'^^ther  he  had  made  one  or  not 
His  agreeable  smile  showed  itself  as  he  tho.-  ^ht  of  the  obsti 
nate.  proud  brute  he  had  left  behind,  sitting  alone  amon^hs 

d-.r':rmrt-n'^°"'  corrldo.     Thiy  hadVot  shak'nTan'd 
ei     .r  at  meeting  or  parting.     Queer  thing  It  was— the  kind 
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SunJfnf  ?"""""  "^'"'"^  K!^'""  ^°^>^  th^  atmosphere  sur- 
S  FourJnth  r  ?"""  '"^'^  f  Shandy's  cheap  Restaurant 
in  Fourteenth  Street  was  stirred  by  a  sense  of  excitement. 
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o^  a  rToTo?^.!:,:,  ?.;;;;;"^;'  --the  favoumc  meeting  plnce 
took   possession   of   it   «   dinnl   .'     '^"^l"  '>^'  -''o  "*ually 

Miandy's  supplied  mo^  dccemZd7n^7^''"«^  ^"^''^'^^  »''« 
twenty-five,  than  uas  to  b^  found  ./n»f,''^  ,""'''  °^  '^^"  ^^^ 
Shandy's  uas  "  about  all  rfcht  "  th  'f  P'*'"  «^  '»«  o^d^^r. 

patronised  it  accordinKly  th'^e  or  5on/";^  u  "^'^  '''^'''  »nJ 
•ng  toRether,  uith  a  fnVndlv  on?  !"'  °^  ''"^'"  C«^nerally  din- 
fons  "  and  "  hal  J>rt-inn.''  ^"^.^u'"'*  r?a"'P"'ation  of  ''^r- 
ric^  to  their  bifl  ofTaT       ""'^''^  ""'**^'^^  '^'"^  to  add*?a- 

!-  'ull"nT.rlu7eIy'|S'|;:^'  '^^  ''''  «'  P-^-l'V  -a. 
«ng  the  seethin,.  working hou^o7°dadT.  *t'"  '^  "^^"" 
cars  svyunK  past  each  other  "vi>"i  ?n  ^  i''  ^""V^"'  '^''^«"C 
unceasingly,  their  sound  brine  swlll^  '''"*l°^  *'*'"  ^''"O't 
by  the  roar  and  rumbling  ra  "le  THII  "^^  '^I''\  '"^•^^«'». 
the  elevated  railroad.  This  houevit  .  "'I'  ^^'''"K  ^V  «" 
Shandy's,  was  the  usual  accomnW  '  '*"  *^  ^•"^quentere  of 
Vork    ife  and  was  regard TTmhTrTb  °^  ^  ^"^^^   ^ew 

♦.kT^I  r"'"«   the   four  claimant     nV^h'^y'  '°^  °^  *^"'"K' 
table   had  met  together  earliVr  ♦f        °*   ^^'^  favourite   corner 

"  hammered  "  a  ty^ wnter  at'schwah^'^R*^'    •^'^"^  4?^''"'  ^^o 
erbee,  who  was  ''in  .  j  ^cnuabs  Brewery,  Tom  Wi.fh 

was  "out  fpHhe  Delko&Xf^:  «"^  J'^'^-"  wt 
for  some  time  "  beaten  "  certain  tL.""*^"''^"'  '''^''  ^^^'^g 
for  the  same  illustrious  mach  ne  hadT  ''  "'"^f""*  ''='«'"»" 
a  "territory"  of  his  own   ZT'  ^^^^^"^"^  recently  elevated  to 

; Say  1 ''^he  said  "  Te^rglv: "m  Yt"  j^  ^'^'^  'P'^'"' 
make  ,t  between  us.     Beefsteak  and  nf    u"  ^'"""-     ^«  <^«n 
hashed  brown.     He  likes    hem     ?LT^    uT""';,  ^"'^  Potatoes 

^   Tom  Wetherbec  wa.r  Irv.?-       •    ^^'^  J<^m  Belter. 

It  had  been  wn'tTn  "o^  th^ fe  To^J^'l  ''''''  ^^^^"«^  ^o. 

to  tell  us  wh^n  he  sees  us  is  .'ll  ^^  .'^'"u^  ^'''  ^^^P'"g  back 
old  Georee  pavin^  T^^f  r  ''^^''  ^"'  ^^^t  takes^'me^ 

Men's  Chnsdan  ^sodlti^  "  "  "'"""•     "*^  ^'"'^  "o  Young 
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omrv'^r.!.  ^1'""'""  yi'?,'"^'"  ^'  ^»d  -loud.     "  That  looki 

for  Opnrtrii  K«f^».    u  /  •  'nmscii.    i^ievcr  had  any  use 

ThcrtrHu  ofTi""!  '■"  ""vl'  '"'"'"^  '~»  «  "»  "W"- 
Mrooms.     Young  uomtn  who  workfd  in  ,hon,  „r  offiVv.    , 

companion.         '™>''«'«'"y  to  the  young  man  who  wa»  her 

>^r:Lr.tZ'\:  her  £o„'^'"^4-'he".h'^'''  ^7  ^tl  '•' 
have  fastened  on  ,0  .h™%«,t;."    ^^'  """^'  '""^  '°°'™ 

^££ia?i?rH""F;=^^^^^ 

Th/  il  * '  ^"^^  ^*"'Sht  human  nature,  I  guess  " 

Glad  rags      ,s  supposed  to  buoyantly  describe  such  attire 
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•ilornmrnf    for    fe,tiv\.    !  '  "^>''''  "  rendered  ,  ,ufrahfc 

and  d<j.u,naed  a,  ••  „ffi,/;,;X  ^  uorn   every  day. 

cut  and  marerial.  as  ,nrcad  h^  '"■'  ^'"^  ""  '•'^••'"'  "tu.ly  „ 

binouji  quarters,  had  re^uhed  ^n  '?'  l''  "''"'"*  '"   I*--"  am- 

looked   extremrly    nrir    nn  l    I  \      "'^'^  >'"'"'i:  /yurc    'm.l 

much  ^.  indeed    that  ri.r""''"''""^'>    ^^^-  ami   de.nn    ^ 

fnends.  "a^»  ^^ay  to  the  corner  table  by  his 

age?     How^'diJ^yo!.   S''  iS  ""^  ^T*.  ^^''^^  «^'^»  o»  a  voy- 
back?"  >°"  ^«^-^     the   royal   family?    Glad   t  -   gJt 

corner  table  and  made  hTm  ^t  dtn '''"  ^'"^""^  ^^^'^  '«  th? 

.Say.  Karsonc."  said   Nirk  X 
vva-ter.  who  came  at  onc^  „  ^n   veTtrK" '°  *''"*^  '^-"-•^^ 
have  a  porterhouse  steak    half  fhl    "    °.  ^"  ^"nimons,  "let's 

plenty  of  mushroom,  and  p^    tl  h'fh  "/ J'"^  ^''''''^'  ^"'1  ^^  h 
SHden  just  returned  from^''^'^^.'^^,!^^*'  hrovvn.     Here's  Mr. 

we  don't  treat  him  well,  he'll  S  dm  nnn"^'"^"  ^'''^''  '^^  '^ 
„    U    Seldcn    trrinned      ••    '  '"ok  tioun  on  us." 

f-r-hesaid^rdl^ch^ec^Tulv'^o^r'  '^^"  '^^"'"^  on, 
"Id  and  tried  friends.  Sam  knew  n  ilf  '"'"u  '^"'''^y  ^^"^ 
a  fellow  could  not  come  infn  ^^  .  "'^^'^^  '^e  days  when 
h's  strong  young  hungTr  ^ "th  a  bouf'f''  '''"•  "^  "'-'  ^''•^'^" 
^°".  bam  did  his  best  fo  them  i  l'"'"'*  "^  ^^^'^^  and  a 
of  portions,  and  thev  H,i  »T  •  .  '"   ^^e  matter  of  the  si^i 

^he  affair  of  the  pooled' if "  ^^^^'^'-tured  utmost  forl^UTn' 

Sack      "h""'"^  "".**  ^^^'''  a^  can  be  evnectcd  "  Q 

'.;-•     ''But   I'm   LITnt  'for'.'ardT '  '"„'^''.— ed  Sel- 
^feak,  all  thr  «nrpp  "        ^    ^^r^vard    to   a   Shandv    nnrtr-Krv-^ 


» 
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that  wMn't  half  enough.  L.ndrd  dead  broke  hTLh  hl'f 
hs'l  «.Kre«  time,  bur  he'd  ccmc  home  with  rather  t  diS  Lw^ 
t«ste  .n  hu  mouth,  that  he'd  hke  to  get  ri^  o/."  ""  '"^^" 

Me  thought  you  were  a  fool  to  m  of!  cvclintr  mfA  ♦»«. 
country,"  put    n  Wetherh«.   ••  k..»  i  .ml-  *^:""K  '"^  <"« 

X?„'  '%■"*  "■'  ''^y'"»  »•«  «ll.  ui  H.If  "he  „W  I 
we«  ?„  11.  *"  *"  •"■"«"'»«  '«  ■"  •"<'  "»"«  <"  your  fc"f„w, 

?-.^  ^  u  .  *'^"  summed  the  whole  thing  up,  *'  I  just  fell 
Imo  It  vv  here  it  was  so  deep  that  I  had  to  strike  out  all  I  knJw 
how  to  keep  from  drowning."  "^^'^ 

"Tell  us  the  whole  thing,"  Nick  Baumgarten  put  in :  "  from 
begmnmg  to  end     Your  letter  didn't  give  anythh^g  away." 
how        ""■  "^J"'^  ^^r^^  '^'^"^  '^      I  ""'t  write  letter^  any. 

round  where  I  could  answer  qucstior.s.  First  off,"  with  the 
deliberation  befitting  such  an  opening.  "  IVe  sold  machines 
enough  to  pay  my  expenses,  and  leave  £me  over.^ 

Gi/rknor;„.^G:or^gjr  '^^'  ^'^^  "^  >'^"^  ^--p^-- 

♦i,-!'^"'^.'*'-^®  ^^''.y^"  '"PP°5^  ^oupht  the  first  three >"     At 
this  point,  It  was  he  who  leaned  forward  upon  the  tIbIc-4 
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n.     knou  |,..li;r  that   thr,    « .,.1 J   nm  I      '"  J7-  ''"•  '•^'''''^  l"»h. 
ih*'^   HouKi  m.t  have  fl  uL  ?  ,  •  ^""'"''''^   ""   "rr).lay    fL 

J'evfiJ   H„ul.|  have  hrrn  that  h^  .  ,  ''.'^>    '*""'•'   have   be- 

on  then..     Joke,  of  th,    kfml    l\    ^"  ^'>'"«  «  '"'^r.ou*  i.,ke 
cornmon  entertainment"       '^'  ^'^^  ""'  "^  »'»«  Pr-IH^rtion    ^ 

tcr.  bu^c!;;:  Kl\.'t'r  m  - "-'-- «/  ,a..,H 

envpope  doun    -„,.».  "fartled  them.     When  f.^  / ■,'7' 

"He  let  me  reaiJ  j  r '    c 

it*  envelope  with  Rrca^     '      ''''a  t','"'  •*?'"'"«  '''«•  '<'ttrr  from 
<lfrpc)el.  would  you  le    ml  •       ^"''  '  *""'  »"  »'"•  *  Mi  J  vT 

?"  riKht  to  do  it.    Sh^d  knou    fT  *''' ^  '^"  •"''  '^  '  ""n  n' 
^T-'      "rr  »  a  message  to  than  ^r'  ''  ^'1      '''''-••e'e 

,  This  was  the   "e^^      r^"'  '^-  .'-ook  *•         ." 
clear,  definite  hand  ''  "*"*  '^"'''^  'f'^".  -"^1  written  in  a 

Affectionately, 

p.  1.  "  Brrrv." 

tach  jounR  man  read  it  In  „,„      m 
'hmR  just  at  first.    A  kin" „f  ,  ""h   i"^.""'  °'  "'™  «'<!  any- 


» 
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have  got  to  sell  DelkTff.  .f.  °  v"'  """">"'•  «"<'  o'""'" 
titled  to  tL  mfllion,  (,•''" n'''^'!  ""'u  °'."«'«  '•■«'»  "" 
There;,  no  kick  c„r4  fro™™. •"«'•'  ^'"  ''■™'''   •■"«   ''"•• 

condlL^o^Sr  ""  ""  ''"'  "  '""""  "•'•"■ly  n°™al 

no'ML\„rf?om  anV:?':;!  '^V  ^'""'.'"^  '^"'•"  "^ 
about  you  that   roval    (^m?|-        "'""««  •''"e's  somethine 

'^zi'dr^'V^^^  b^.to^-th^  BTlhS: 

fallins  off  m/L-ke   and tlJ".^^  ^    ''^"'^^^  ^Y   leg 

And  I  was  in  Stomhl  ^rji;"  '^?  'j'"5  ™  "«  8™und. 

been^u^^o  hifnec^kTn  t'"""'  "'"■  '"'""'^  "■•'«•'«.   "he's 
We.S"4  ""■     '^'"  "'""'   '■'  y«  •»  «'"»."  ^h^ffed  Tom 

in  t;:^';1nroth''er  tTe'atSht"  "  t  "i""  '"•"'•  -■ 
steaks,  which  were  orincXn,?*''-     ^""  *"°"^'  ""ef- 

potatoes  in  porL"  ^Zi  t„"roSv°Z'h 'J'' ^'''^'■'''  ''™"" 
was  on  good  terms  with  sSyTc  rver  an/  tj''  ^■""I 
upon  his  nobler  fcelincs  StWn.  „(  ,"'""•  =""  bad  worked 
upon.     There  was  hiam  satkfvi„„    ffi"  ''I"  "'""^  ""'"^^d 

the  party  had  eaten  nothTnrbutTne  "  QuickV""'!:'"  T"°  ,°' 
out  the  day.  one  of  th^  u  \  ^  ^'^  ^^"^^     through- 

other  for  LnoL's  tTe    h'""''  ^u  ^"^  '^"^^  °^  ^'"^^.  the 

The  meal  was  rsplend  d  thln^;''  TK  ^'^,-^^°^^  °^  "^""^y- 
could  not  be  whollv  rhert  J  k  ^'  ,^1^^  celling  of  the  story 
vanced  betweermouthfnU  ^ -'^'  u''^'"^  °^  ^°°d.     It  a.l- 

hour  advanced!    kopledf over  t'h?'  ^^'^  ''P'''^'^'   ^  ^''^ 
i-eopie  all  over  the  room  cast  interested  looks 
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excited  by  the  thinK^  ,h,y  t^,;'"'"'   '°  "   '"""''   """'"^Iv™ 

frc'Eir"'.!? ':"„;"„  f;'^r  ?■''  "r ;"« "-  --^ 
voice!  "•';Vh;5:d''j-^''7;y'?T:rd'v7""''  ??•'  ""■^' '" » '- 

Anstruthers  and  Mis/vLj.        , ''"""*  I^""«»n  said   Lady 
cn,"bX  dtn',"Lri;i?  o'neTf  r'r''  '"'L'^"'^'''''  ^'""•« 

its  fla:^ri\t;°*b:r±"-'  "r"-'°" '"  •""-'"Ir'  of 

table.  ,vhich  »he  could  „Th.'v"  avoiSTr"'™"  "'  ""  "«' 
had  wished.  "'  avoided  hearing,  even  if  she 

!:i'^l^^nr^^^^  ^i^e  any  .her 

belongs  to  Sir  Nigel  AnsJrmheJs  1.?'"^"^  ^T''  "'^'^h 
s'ster.  I  am  Miss  Vanderrocl '  AnH  K^  Anstruthers  is  my 
and  talk  to  me  every  day"  '  ^°^''  '^^  "''^^  ^0  come 

five  £Tt&;i?.Sst^^^^^^  "r"  ^^^^  ^^-^  -venty. 

with  St.  Jacob's  sr'i^i^;,:i^:tj;;^p!^  ^"  -« 

.ra^e^oISri'al^t^^^^^  study   wore  the  interestedly 

just  given  orders  tStryounema^'h"^  '^  T'     ^'  ^ad 
course  of  the  evening  should  KrnK.'^^u.'^''"''^  '^^^  '""  the 
was  incidentally  cons  derint  fh.^^.    ^      '°  '''"'  ^'  °"^^'  «"d  he 
upon  matter,  recalled  to  hi  tUT\^^^'  ^  ^'  ''^'^'^d 
They  were  matters  he  had  tho^lh.    J  ^'\ ''"Pending  arrival, 
•ng  seriousness  for  somrmonrh?      S    ^^'^h  gradually  increas- 
the  result  of  the  lettm  fZ  Q.'  ^f  '^'y.^"'^'  ^'  ^'''>  been 
day  "  brought.     ThThadTeennT-''"'  ^'^'^^  ^^'^'^  "  '"'^^'^ 
these  letters.      He  would    hf     /  'T^^  '"'"''^^f  to  him- 
study.  even  if  he  hrd  nl  /     .  "^^  Z^'"   absorbing   as   a 

them  things  sL  did  not  statet'uLr^  "^   '^«^   '" 

•HR,     He   was   not   sus^eaed   b7 1 n'l^h'' "^ 

-.ularlycombiS^S-[^t:eSVlt^2^^^^ 
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bj  t':t^t\:lVol\ut^^^^^^^^  Have  seen,  day 

direction  she  was  developer  Lt    JlT'^  ^'''  ?"<^   '"   ^vhat 
?and  miles,  he  found  him  eff  asking  •'""'"  °^  '^'''  *^'°"- 

>ng   to   reach   concllior    hTs  aXcrn'T''   R^  *""^"^°"^- 
central  emotion  of  his  existence      H^  K^     '  ^""^  '''''  ^^e 
that  he  had  outgrown  the  S  .^A     ""^  "'''"  '°'^  ^'^^^^'f 
married  in  his  e?rly  youth    and  Zt  -^l^^'l  """'"^^  ^^  ^ad 
her  and  pleasure  in  her  Ifmnl      ^"j^'"'y  ^.s  tender  care  for 
but  Betty  had  gUn  him  nT      ^°°''"??  ^"^  "^^'^^  ^^avered. 
greatly   Tn    the 'Z  of'  4'=rsf  V''^'  ''''  ^P""^^^ 
was  not  suspected  in  him    no  ^^11         ^'^u^"'^   -magination 
in  his  life.     He  hnH  n^  u      *"  ''!''''''  ^'^at  she  stood   for 

house,   so  to   speak     theT'  ^'   ''°°^  ^'  ^''^  ^ead  of  a  gr 
house  is  in  non-^TlL'^n  tlS  ^T^^^:^  ^f^  ^  «-- 
for  great  things,  not  in  Am  •  .vf  *  i  f °''  *^!^  °^  '^  counted 

world.      As    internat  onal    im;m^^       ""'   H"^  throughout  the 
of  such  houses  might  end    nZfn?'  '""l''^''^: .  ^he   influence 
Enormous   constantly  'ncreas.W  ^  "I  u^'  T"""^'  °^  history, 
schemes  could  not  confine  tSnr'''    J"'^    ^"'^^    '^"«"'^'«I 
The  man  whose  hand   held     he  I  "'"'^'  ^"'  ."^"^^  ^^^^^  far. 
doing  well  when  he  thought  of  th         "°"^';°"'"K  them  was 
had   to   do  with   more  th.n    K-   ""  ^"^'^^^^^     Such  a  man 
This  man  hrj   counted   m.n"  ""^"k,  ""'"'  ^'^^  ^"^   living, 
passed.     He  had  seen  mef ifkThlseffJ- '"J  ''•  ^''^  >'''''   had 
the  force  they  had  controlled   anTh    J   !f'  ^'^^'"^  behind  them 
trolled  no  longer-let  looeunon  1       '  m'''"  '^'"^  force-^ron- 
of  evil  sometimes  scatS"'' •"    f '.'^^r^'^ t  '^^"^''"^  ^  P°"" 
and  folly,  which  wrough    Li^S      C    ''^^  '"'°  nothingness 
man,  but-perhaps  because  he  w«*«  n..    T'  "^^  ^"  ambitious 

but  a  Vanderpoel^f  The  hood  of  the°WTt^  "1^'^°"^'^^' 

thmgs   he   did   not  contemnlaf^  ,. -1         ^^^"ben— these  were 

Rosy  had  gone  away  andTime/l  ?"'  'T^^^'^'''-  When 
glad  when  he  had  Teen  Bettv  Jr^  •  ^°'\  '\'^''^'  ^e  had  been 
thing.  Feminine  hough  she  Z^'  f  ^  ^^  ^^^  '"^°  ^  ^^^™S 
to  him  the  son  who  might  havrh'  ^^f.^T^'n^es  suggested 
the  closeness  of  the.V  mmnL-      k^  '"  *"'''  ^"^  ^^'^^  "«*.     As 

his  admiration   for  LrTewwi^^'-"r^^  "x!^^  ^'^  y^«-' 
her  hands  must  work  for  fh^^^  ^"  '°''^-     P°^"  left  in 

not  be  idly  diLmTnated~if  nJZTV^  ^^l""^''  ^"^  -""^^ 
against  her.  He  had  fonn^T  ,F"'i^'^  influence  wrought 
was  said,  the  marrLge  of"such  a"d  h^H^''"^  '^?'  ^^^^  ' " 
that  of  some  young^I^ttu^f  wtt%rntf^^^^^^^ 


jitm:^^.. 
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or  mar  things,  which  must  be  considereH  TU 
•ncvtably  strongly  colour  hcrZuolJL„  ^'  T^""-  "'^^  "^"^^ 
her  J.fc,  would,  in  a  sense  lavhuLr^'  ^"'^.V'f^l'y  '"ark 
If  he  brought  sorrow  and  di  o'de  wftyA^'^".^'^^  ^^^"  ^'-• 
not  move  steadily.     Fortune    such  -     '  '''"  '^""'^ 

he  was  a  richer  man  by  SlHon,  fh  u^T'  '^P'^'>'.  «"'« 
Rosalie  had  n^arried  Nige"  tstrufc  %h''^  '^^^^  " '-" 
that  marriage  had  been  a  nn.n),  1   .u  7''*^    memory    of 

he  had  knou'n  the  !;rle^r':th  o  t^riX''"'}/^'^"  ^'^'>- 
been  a  common  adventurer  Tnf  J  j  .  ^•.  ^  '''^  "^^^  had 
of  good  birth  and  the  a."  "f  decenrh?.  .''''  ^'T'  '^'  ^«^ts 
vvas  as  much  a  scoundrel  but  Lvere;  ft'T  iV  ^f  '"'-•"  ''^^ 
that  he  shou  d  be  much  rlpJtL,  5"~  f  ^^"""^^  he  necessary 

«etty r     j,  wis  folly  I^thiiirf  '^'  ^T^  "^  ^^""-^^  ^o 

woman-or  a  man,  either  or  fhn^  '  '°"^^  ^"'"^^  ^^''«  a 
k^e^  Betty,  but  ni  man  'knows  the'^h""~ru"'^  '"^'*^-  ^' 
were,  in  the  dark    and  clafmTv         ^'"^  .'^'^"-''^  '^o'"'^^,  as  it 

evH.  He  had  live^Ll^g'  "^  grtr^rbea^l'^i  '°^  ^'^"^  - 
'ted   creatures  do  stran^^  /m.        lu      heaut.ful,  strong-spir- 

a«;ay  ;n,„.eas„f  prbTttitfwa':^!""  ""^''  ^'^^-  '«<« 
-V  B«:;.  ^'f^  ^4^;l;t  '&'.?■  "-  -"  "--•    "  Even 
Therw^^e  tf  ;i„^;\'„^„  -?■<,-[>  fetter  .,h  leen  eyes, 
knew   he   enjoyed    them      She    S         A-'^Z^T,^  ''""^^"^^  ^he 
sometimes  felt  as  i/  they  walked  the' EnK^?'    ^°"^'^-     "^ 
His  mtimacy  with  her  neighbours   anS  .^"^''^^ '^"^^  together, 
one   of   his    relaxations      H.J'  Ti-       "^'P'    ^urhood,  was 
Doby  and  Mrs    WeTden  ^s  JT.     ,'^"^^^J     thinking   of   old 
he  lay  awake  at  night      She  hT  ""^'T''^'  "measure,  when 
ham,  of  Dunholm  Castie  and  of  nT'  ""^T^J^P^^  of  Storn- 
old   engraving  of  Ladv  Al",nK    ?°'t'  ^"'^  ^^^  ^^^"  fo""d  an 

h-kJngforthe'DlStta'd'h^^'""^^^^  "^^  ^'^-^ 
whose  dignity  and  admirableness  were  nT;.  f"^  ^^•^';^Pe"pIe 
edge.     Lord  Wcstholt  xvliVriJ %  ^    ^  °^  ^^"""^^  '^"owl- 

tractions.  If  the  two  w  re'd^  V°""£  "f  "^  '"'''">'  «^- 
more  natural— all  wonld  h!  n  ^  '^"'^  other— and  what 
be  Westholt.  ButTs  W  n'-f '  ."'  '''''''^"'^  '^  '^  would 
no  stimulus.  He  sa^  to  hL? !?•"'•  '  ^t^^^'^>^  ^^ich  needed 
and   admired   We  thol      sh^  1  '?  '""^'^^^  ^^^^^^  she  liked 

---anl-eJ;^^S---r,.e^^^^^^^ 
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W  ttrZ^^^^^^         ^  •>•  ^--^  noted   Mr,.  V, 

thread  of  connection  sl^Hndu-^^Li'""^  '^^  ,'^'''"''  ^  ^^' 
•nK  adroftly  to  convey  aH  ht  U  ^  T^""  ""^  ^'''^^^'  "^a"- 
had  heard.  She  had  been  '  ^  '"''  '''•"'  ^"'^  ^"  ^^at  . 
distance  of  Stornham    nn  I   h  ^  u'"/   ?    ^'^'^   ^^'^f''"    drivi, 

both  Lady  AnltJuS  a'n^d' M t  Vandcr^  '.'"""^^  •'^^  '"-^'' 
She  ^vas  so  sure  that  \r re  V  \^"^"Po<^'  '-it  various  parti( 
how  well  Lady  Anstrufh/r"  ^^"^''1°.'^'  ^^'""'^  ''''^  to  he 
to  write.  BmyC  eTct  Ln ^! J°°'''"^'  '^'''  '^'  ^^"^un 
clear,  as  also  was  the  intereff.^  '°""'^  J''^''  '"^'^'^   q"' 

in  town  next  season  Mr  vl'l''i''''°u  °^  ^"  ^PP'^*""' 
fro-  the  letter  than  ht  wifl'dfd  7nSr;;^'^^^'^l""^  '^°' 
pmess  and  consternation  were  mingled         "''"'^'  ''^'^^^'^  ^'^ 

Westtlt^"  t-Ue^tlteS'  "^t"  '"^"^  ''^^  '^- 

"  Lady  Bowen   g' ";«  hfrn^  ^^^  ^'^1 '"  England." 
said,  smiling.     ''But    f  .nv.t^°°^  character."  her  husbanc 
you  shall  ha?e  a  house  o   vou'r  own  k"  l^"!  ^^^^"^  '  ^nnie 
Castle  and  Stornham  Cour? "  "^^  "^^^  ^"^""  -^""holir 

naturally  cast  a  mental  ^eove/such  othT^''  ^"  "°*  """ 
letters  mentioned.     At  exactlv  Iho?       ?ther  persons  as  the 
dwelt  a  shade  anximislv  on   IvZ    '.  ^1^"°^   ^'^  ^^°"Kht  first 
have  told,  but  hrat  length  bec^r^^     ^- "^'"1  ^'  ^""^^   "«t 
He  had  begun  by  feel  ng  In  inter«^  'T'""'  '^"'  '^  ^°  ^^^'t- 
questions  about  him    because  ".T   1"        ''°.'^'  '"'^  '^^'^  ^'^^d 
query  to  a  man  o    affaS    Thus  ^tT;!  k"'*^  "^  ^'^  ^"^^^^^'^^d 
letters  should  speak  of^im      WhL^   I    'l"!?  "''."^"'  ^^^^  ^^e 
called  to  him  certain  n.riT*        r    u  '''.^  ^^^  ^^'"'tten  had  re- 
Ves,  they  had  been  a  h^Z7    He^'  ^"^T^"'  °^^  ^-"^^I' 
sounding  question  or  so  to  rl;.  •         "^"^'^  ^°  P"^  ^  casual- 
society  fvell.     What  h^  gatherS"vv!^r"'  "^°  "^"^^  ^"^''^f' 
present  Lord   Mount  Dun.f.n  "°^  er.couraging.     The 

brute,  and  l.Ved  a  ^^eH^S  .oTofT-f  "l^-  u^'^^^^  ^  ^"^^>' 
many  things.  It  was  bad  blooT  n  V'^'  ""i'''"''  "^^'^ht  cover 
shy  of  it.  Of  couL  the  m.n  '  ^"'^  P'°P'^  ^^"^  naturally 
barrack  falling  Jo^fn'  Therrh  5  T''"'"'  ""^.'^'^  P'«^^  ^ 
shady  in  his  gLg  to'XmeJc'-^/^i^;;  TTe^i^'^Lt:: 
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Cood  lookmtr?    Well   c«  /  .  ■' 

rather  Jumpy  n,en    and  hid  an  m  .      ''"'.°"'*  "^  ^''"^^  S' 
a  "ays  gave  a  ^yidc  berth  to  -•  In  :  rf'^^  expressfon.     She 
One  or  tuo  other  person    who  h,  1       ^^^'"^  n.^^ty-tompered 
veyed  to  Air.  Vanderpoel  about  ttt  '^''^"'  ""^  '""'  ^ac    con- 
.unpromismK  mformat/on     Tl?.     ^^^''^T  amount  of  vanuclv 
'nterestm.   enougiru S   hJl  ''"'°^'  °^  ^^-  Leiden  had  £„ 
trasts  and  combfnatfonf   Bet^'f ,?'?\ ^j  P-t"resc,ue  an 
salesman  attractinR.     It  u ,«  !  ^      .  "''^  '^^^  "^'•>df  the  jun/or 

'".\V  ^vf^".   battlinK  with  th/n'""''  '^'^'^  '^"■^'  «^  '-^  >"""«"  1- 
st'II  d/d  not  lose  h^lmi  •    ^'''"'""'•aKements  of  a  ha  d    I  fi 

found  healthy  seep  15  h^:"^.  ^'T^.  ^'^^^^  «nd  patf  na    and 
^-om      He  had  conLnteST  B^^""'  ^^^"  '"  ''-  ''^Ti'  bed 
see  him,  partly  because  h.  •"?'.'  '"'"^""t  that  he  u-o,.M 

heard,  and  panly  fo"  a  ^ea^n  '".^Tt^"  ''''^  ^vha    he  had 
By  extraordinary  Vane?  Held^n  h^^'"^  ^'^  ""^  ^-P-t 

what  h  ^r?""^'"S^  «  cloi  rani     Mr  v"  J^^°""^  ^»"««'^ 
""^^^  he  had  gathered  of  Moum  n  yanderpod  had  liked 

Pereonality  so  singularly  eW.  R""''^^"  "  attitude  touvrds  a 
-d  slangy,  the  i^ni^r  ^ KaV^aH^^^^  ^^"'^^Z  "-^-'^^  d' 
To  an  Amencan  father  withTdaugherh^rB^"^  degree  a  fool.' 
up  ot  a  normal,  nico-natured    rnmm  """y'  *^<^  summing- 

Umed  States,  fresh  fror^  cont.rT      "J°l""^  ^^"'"n  of  the 
subtly  instructive,  and  w^ll  J  ^^^  ^^^  effete,  might  hi 

sc/ously  expressed       Mr    VanTrn'^  ^\""^'  '^  '^  waT  fncon^ 
after  he  had  overcome  h.'s^stoT^^^ '''°"^'^'  ^'  k"ew  how 
chanced  to  be  self-consciouLTe  eJu  /l"i.  ^ '^"^^^"-— "^  "e 
ne  hoped  to  do  was  to  moU     u°     ,  ^^^^  ^'"i  to  talk.    What 
!-  talk  to  him  as  Thad  tTlke'd  to^Be  ?^'^^  ''"^^'^  ^^  S 
'nipressions  and  points  of  view     Yo       ^'  '°  '"^^"uously  revea" 
mcntary  type  were  very  dlL:      u^  "'""  °f  his  clean,  rudl 
and  disliked,  and  Vu,T  be  't;u:ted   to   '''  '!"'"''  '^^y  "^ed 
^'^'^.k   of   .t,    without   absolute    -nli-       '''''^'   admiration,  or 
Bemg  elemental  and   unTZyTlT    °'   V-""'^    statement' 
the  m,sts  of  social  prejud LTand  Ij-f ''"■  '^'"^^  '^'^''^  « 

Mott  D  '^  ^^^'^  ''  hearoVLld^MotTn      ''"'   '^^  ^^^^ 
^^Xount  Dunstan  estate  from  H   ^i.U      •  ^  Dunstan  and  the 

unawareness.  ''^^^  ^-  Leiden  m  a  happy  moment  of 

desfrou's  T^L^l]!'  '{^T^M'  ^""^  ^"^^^  ^^^  was 
could  not  have  explained  e;her  th'",  'TT  '°^  ^^at  he 
-°ns  on  the  subject  more  than  o^ce      Th'^'^'^  ^'"^^'^  ^"^- 

once,      ihere  was  no  well- 
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i5u^"t  r^hif  ho^^,^   \'7V''T  '^^^  ^^^^^^  "^  ^^- 

and  Dunhofm  ci;*  o7  thl  ^  ''""''""i  ^C^''  ^^^^'^ 
spokrn  more  fully  L  of  rthrr,  nr.l  "^^  ^l"'^  ^"^^'^ 
lia.l  liad  more  to  rclarl^hrn  K  u  •  ^-^  ^^^°""'  ^"""^n  « 
smiled  as  f,c  rea  iid  L  tn*' .  '^'  'ncdent  of  G.  Schlen.  J 
it  uas  Scldcn  and  h\  hrT'^''';''"'f  °^  '^'  ^^ure  of  G.  Seldc 

from  Mount"  I^ms  an  to  v'." i  '^  it  Tr  S  M  '"'^l'''^  ^ 

not  haxc  met  AIounrnnnL  •         t.  ^''''^*'"'  "'"^^V  mf  ' 

for  all  she  hnd      '  I  '  An3  ve"t  ''"f'    p"*^,  ""'  -ason^n<,u 

and  himself  :l,rre  existelr  h^.T""     ,^''^'?^'^  ^"^^'^-n   Bet 

municates  without  ^rds-     Prrh  "^  k'^"^  "T'''''  ='"'«  ^°" 

unusual,  thev  realised  .th     f.     .'"'  ^'"'"'^  '^**''"  ^^^^-^'"n  ^vi 

anxietv  he  felt  no  v    vns  If       '  'T'°"''     '^^''^  '>alf-defmc 

himself  that  ;    S C^^  "purred TiL^ITk  '"f  ^f  ^"""^^^^  ^ 

steamer  had  brought  C      U»  "'f  ^^^  ''"'  '""^^  ^''e  la. 

nitely  appeared      HehT^      171"°'  '^°'^  Westholt.  it  defi 

had  LSt  pr^posaf     "'^''  '"  ^°  ''  ^'^  ^'^'^'  ^-^  ^h 

love  uith 'him"  twi^;^  ^^^  {"S^T  "^°^^  ^'l'^"-  ^^'"^  ■' 
-so  much,  indeed  thit  I  feel  ,  l/ .1  5""  '^°';\^han  I  can  saj 
that  I  do  ^ot  love  him  "  "^'  ^'^'''''^  ''^  "^^  ^"^^''nt) 

sim'plitl'^Vtroth^"mIn%:dt  "^^  "J"''^  ^^^  b- 
not  be  simple.     Her  fathHor/sf  ^T"u^"'  '^?  '^'"^  ^^'°"ld 

he  did  not'wantXta^otXB    t^'^  YcTIT"^"^"' 

sat  in  h:•s^asy"ch2J  Td"  h'uT^veV' i^  aTt";  o^"Vl-^^ 
predommant    in    hU    m;,.A    ,  l  . .  '  ^"^  O"^  feelmg 

once"  .ts"r:d%?i,ifat"dr  r"''^^  "i"''"'  '^™"- « 

sense  of  home<oni,W     r?       ^  '*"  '"'  "'"'«  l"'™  and  hi? 
New  York  a^ain     Th,  1,      "?  "'"'^  «'»''  '»  ^'  '"  little  old 

being  at  leisure.     iT  wa    ev^d  J  rK  ""'  ""  '  8*"  »■''  "' 

engagements,  to  do  things^tfacLl^  'ofc""'  "'""  '"  '"" 

So„,e,h,ng   doing.      Something   doln'g/'\vas    his   cheerful 
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wlf-coneratulatory   thouchr       H-   u   ,  ^'^^ 

^^^l  of  .r.  he  liZd  .e^r/it  ^iLmid  r"l  ^t   ^'^^   '■"    '^' 
.    The  appointment  he  ^^a^  nTu-  ^'"^  ''*^'''- 

•nto  an  uplifted  mood.  Once  or  L?-'^  'I  ^''''  ^''^•"^•'  h'ni 
broke  from  him  as  he  tried  fo.  r  '^^  halt-nervous  chuck^ 
the  chance  which  a  yea  3'%'!^""  '^'\  ''<^  had  been  B.Ven 
Jts  mere  mcredibleness'had  m'^de  t  ^TnT'^  ^  TP^^-hle'thnt 
^/C  wa«  KomK  to  call  on  Reuben  S  V  f'  '"''.^'^"'  ^°'-  J'>kes. 
K?:n^  because  Reuben  S.  had  "  .I  ^"^"''"'•''  ^"^  ^^^  ^va* 
h"JJ  ^^'^    '"^'^^^   an    appointment   with 

looked  prmy'^L^nT'^^H/"''  M  ^•'?^'^"  ^"'^  ^<^  ^t  that  he 
f,  <>f  bearin',.  He'alwa  .7  1^/^,^'^  '^■\h-^  -the  mat! 
didnt  get  "chesty"  and  ken/ h"^^  ^^'l*  ^  '"">-'  as  a  fellovv 

Fifth  Avenue  houses,  and  he  felf  »  k-  "  °"^  "^  ^'•«<^  "vveU 
Vanderpoel  would  have  7nM  k  .  \  ^'^  nervous-but  MiJ 
be  was.  and  her  father  w^Hkelv  tl'-'^'^''  ^^\'  ''''  °^^e"o^ 
The  house,  which  had  been  b^iL  '•  '°T^'"^  1'*''^  hersell 
"?arnage.  was  well  "  up-tow^  '«  and""''  u-'"^''  ^"^^ruthers' 
When  a  manservant  opened  "he  frnn.'^f  ^'^  .""'^  '^^^Posing. 
ooked  very  splendid  to  Selden  tV  "  "^r,";'  ^^'^  ''^"are  hall 
nch  furniture,  which  was  iTke  the  .T'J  I""  u°^  ^'«f^^  and  of 

ti  ev  loi;"'"''^  ^hop  window  In  Fifh"l^'  ^''^  T"  '"  ^"' 
they  sold  magnificent  gilded  orr.rJ  Avenue-places  where 
0/  tapestry  and  marvel  ousemhro^'"  '°^"'  ^"^  ^^<^'  P'^^es 
f;gn  palaces.  Though  TtwL^^^f  J."-  ^"^'^V'^'>^  from  for! 
•n  'ts  way  as  the  house  ar  Mount  n"'"''  ''  ^^^  as  swell 
^^4  of  pictures  on   ^^^ '^Ts\F:.r^^^^^^ 

Va"der""irrm.     A^r  hi'^^  ^^"-^^^  ^^^  ^all  to  Mr 
be  closed  the  door  quietly  and '!'^    announced    his    name 
Jose  from  an  armchair    J  cote  fo^  'T*     ^^'-  Vanderp^ef 
He  was  tall   and   straight-lZtv   h'T'^-  f°  "^^^^  ^"'^  ^isLr 
height  from  him.     His  well  Zl   ^   /i   inherited   her  slender 

^-onship  between  them      He  h^""^  ^'^^  ^"^^^^^^^  the  rela 
which  boked  a^  If  *u  "ad  a  steady  xnouth    an^ 

."lamSd^'^se^^orMr^c^^  ^'" 

with  him.  "  You  have  seen  nfvt"'?'  ^''^'  shaking  hands 
bow  they  are.  Miss  Vandern^I  t^^hters,  and  can  Tell  me 
several  times."  ^^anderpoel  has  written  to  me  of  you 

He  asked  him  to  sit  down,  and  as  he  tont  K-     u  ■ 

'  ^  ^^  took  his  chair  Selden 
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chair  a„<j  o^T7,  h  "'I  f,  Tcno^'Z  Re„'b,'„"=s'T' 
dfrpod,  lookinK  at  him  with  fnVnd  v  «S.     AnH  i,         " 

would  find  him«.|f  polMy  fired  out  directly  He  miZ  k" 
been  one  of  the  Four  Hundred  mak  ne  i  call  T "  k  ' 
knew  how  to  mat*  •  »..«  t.  i     """"B  «  call,     heuben 

Jdge  of  the  Practica;'t"act"wh°h'SeJrt':'h";im  •■  HeT 

'is:e^Ui^l™^oTh''°"' "^"' '-"'•'^^^^^^^^ 

did  not  realii  thS  he'hZ"T  ""  "*  '«''"  «'''ject^     H 

look  uhich  rested  on  hmbvtheTi:"''  f  """'^^'^d  by  th. 
words  flowed  readilv  ^A  Z'^u  'u  '*'°'"*^  ^"^  "ady  smile 
sciousness.  '^  ^^   "^"^^^^  ''^^  "^traint  of  ilf-con 

be  here,  sir."  Tth  a  boy  sh  lauah  "  A^^ri '°'""  ^  ^''^^^"'^ 
robin~a  little  fellow  3  hoU??*  •  .  ^t*"  ^^  «"  English 
about  Central  Park.^      '  ^^^  '^'  '^"  °^  '^<=  l^>'nd  that  hops 

wlr^  ''*'*^  ^^°"^  ^^^^•"  said  Mr.  Vanderpoel 

iunior^Se^r terU^  ^  '^  "f  ^"^'^  ^  '''^  -n 
the  green  coum.^  M  "oin  ^v.r  fif "  T'^  ''''.  ^''y^^'  "^^^  '"to 
the  hedge  durin^the  8^1^  ^h^"'  T"^''  '^'^  ^^^  ""^^ 

wet  dropT  an"!  t^gslffc^^^^^^^^  ^'^ 

leaves,  and  grass,  and  good  ea^t^    l' t^Uj^^.t^^:  Sw 
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|b.  lie'!;'^J^:!V:^:|'laj't^-[>-  An.,  when  ^ 
the  whole  thinu  vvaAf,"l7;'^^^J*  7^  ^J''''  "^  '^  '^^  kn-v 
•ni?  for  h.H  Ia.ly  friend  tcrcoVne  "    ^  'T  ""'*^*  '»"•  ^^'l- 

JUHt  had  to  lauKh  and  specie  to  him  IhI^k''''''*  ^^'■"'  '"'"•  ' 
Mount  Dunstan  heard  mc  and  \Z'n?  *^^^"a^  "h^n  l.r.rd 
been  listening,  ten,."  ""'^  ^"'"P'^^  °^"  ^bc  hedge.     He'd 

The  expression    Reuben    S    Va«  i         i 
aKreeable   thing  ,o   talk-to  '"'J?'^    ''''''  '"ade   it   an 
hear      So  Selden  did  his  be,t^  an°d"'.  "'  Ti'^'^^^'y   <^»^-''     " 
•f-     His  style  made   fo     re^lL   1  V'^'''^^''^'^  '"  J"'"« 
before  one.     The  big-built  man Tn  ?h.    '''T^^'hfn^s  clearly 
"HK  clothes,  his  way  when   h^  T  '^'^  '"".^^  ="''  'shabby  shoot- 
b«ide  the  ^ranger  'and  ul^ce  "aTL'"'"  '''•  «^"'  ^^'^^ 
Tn  n    c^rr^''^^   '°  Vanderpc^l  "St  h^?"'"^'\'"   '^''^  ^^"^d" 
to  G.  Selden.     Yes.  the  ma^  ca    iJd  at  "°-    ^'^*^"  ^""^'V^d 

iz^^r-'-'  ^^'^-^^^^stbL::;;;^ 
w  J  i^UraS^^'x;:  !:s  "^iitiV^  -^°  ^^  ^i. 

.  .but  'f  I  am.  I  nevir  made  a  wo^  ^'     ^"^'^   ^«"'"' 

h.m  straight  if  he  was  out  of  a  IT  IZ  '^'"  u^*'"  ^  ^^'^ 
howed  what  a  nice  fellow  he  wL      u  tA"''^'  ''«"'P-     ^t 
«t.     Sorne  fellows  would.     He  ^nk   L^t^"'  ^"  ^°*  «bout 
and  said  his  job  had  been  more  than   h'^'^-fri  °^  "bort- 
mI'  v""'?  ^'  '''''  down  and  out."       ^'  '°"^^  ^*"^'^'  «"d 

attractVd^ftr  c^nTrrfi^^^^^^^^  ^^£^  ^  ["  ''^  -s  somewhat 
»ng  satisfactory  in  the  matter  of' revLr'^u"  ^''^  *'^°  P^ov- 
Ple  v^e^ws  of  persons  ,  nd  things  ^'"^  '^'^  excellently  sim- 

b.-m  wCt  t' T;  m:  'v^hoTe'  wa?  t"  '  ^^t^'^"''  Relieve 
collar  myself.  I'd  felt  sorry  forL  K^"^  '  ^/'  ^°^  '"  the 
was  a  chap  like  myself  and  hT .  '  ^^^^""^  I   thought  he 

th^t  is,  and  I'd  wan L  to t  y^^^^ 

said  h.s  name  was  Moun?  Dunstan    fnT.u^  ^'^     ^^^^  be 
to  him.  I  guessed  he  thouphVT      '       '^  ,^^^  ^'^^^^  belonged 
got  on  my  wheel  and  starred  off  Ta  "'?'""^u  ^  J°^^-     So  I 
keeps.     He  said  he  wasn"  such  «'  ^^  '5"]  ^^  ^^'  "^^d  for 
and  what  he'd  said  v^TtL   tAi^""?'/  ^°°^  as  he  looked 
Reuben  S.  Vander^  "ughrd'    H^fkef .?"'  ^^5  ''^"^^^• 
like  decent  British  hot  temper   which  hi  ^^4'^"^     ^'  «>^"ded 
compamed  honest  British  decencres  °^''"  ^"""^  ^c- 
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a  moment  and  loolcerl  ,]n,^.n  I»  ^u^^  came  He  paused 
whiz!    Itt.«q;^r.''hcsai3  °"  *'''  *^^^'  ^'""'^'"e-    "Gee 

thc^«r  w^'aTtdrH^  tew  h""'!  '^r^  ^.^"  ^"  -fc.  a, 
what  her  rrcsSnce  mn,f  h!  i?"^  ^"  '?"^'*  ^^'^  »°""ded,  and 
deH,htfu,=  raVst^^^^^^^^^  ^^"ow.    His 

Nature^thlt  ft  was  not  uhn'""^^  '  '^  ''-'^'  endowment  of 
self-she  wa  a  iTe  th'n.  thit  t'  ^'  ^fi  "^^^"  '"''^  ^''"^' 
were  many  chances  that  when  «  1  '  "^^i!'^  T""  ^°^'  '^"^ 
we  her  aRam.  ^d  there  we ^^  thT^"  "^^  i'"  ^"^  '""^  'onR  to 
one  as  Mount  Dumtan  St'teU'^r  tV"^*^  ^" 
-gamst  ;um.   Jong  with   a  bit ter  streneS      Se'ui  ^'''  '""' 

account  of  the  tin^e  soent  STr  °"'.  n^  encouraged  a  detailed 

easily  encourlg T    Se       ^  irV^^^^^  ^^  ^'^ 

vicar  led  '-•m  -.   .         \      ■      ^"<^ctionate   admiration    fnr   the 

led  ..m  .n  to  enthusiasm.    The  quiet  house  and  garden! 
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And  thf  ivay  you  got  int^rZ.,      "^"  «"»  '"«•"  h<?  taiJ 

like  youMf--hu»tl.nK  fc.    «  i.V-  '  V^' J^'"«'  «b«ut  men    ,*» 
mound,  scatrcrr-l  about   ITarJ  L         ^>'^""'^'-  «"''  ^^cre  are 

hcT  H^rr  ?'^^'  -"""/'vr'n;'  '\^'^  ^-^*  -" 

h^'e  t^tfi:""  "^  '"'.  -^'d^^t'/nd  ",ir  'Th"^'  ^'""'  '"• 
^irre  on  this  very  spot,'  he'.!  «ai,    •  i     i  •    *        '"'"''e  were  mm 

•ng.    drmking.    JooLg   th    r    Ld^^."*!""^  ^"^  nttack.  Tat" 
lauRhmg.   and   ^houtfne-I^^^i'^jvP^^'^^.nK   their   urapon  . 

re  k  n  r  r  ['•'■  *^«>'  ^^^^  they  a,;  h,,^r,  ^'"'T"}'  time, 
h^J,.,  S'  ''""K  he'd  say.  and  I 'cl  ^  '^■''""'-  ^^at  was 
heard  the  Romans  shouting     Th^  .       "onetimes  feel  as  if  I 

ILT'u  P'^["'  «"d  K\e  and  LoTrf ""'  *'^"''  ^'^  ^ul 
about  them  than  I  know  aC  Tucmv    ,  -^W"  ''"^^  '"ore 

Vou  saw  Lord  Moim;  n    '  *^^"^> "third  Street." 
sussested.  ^^°""'  D""«an  often  ?  "  Mr,  Vanderpoel 

to  likrhTm^^^:^;  ai^rlhl'  ""Z  •  ?'^  ^''"'  ^^^  '-ore  I  ^t 
«  he  .^that's  stone  cold  truth  Wh'..''"'^  ^"''^  »"  he  fI.<Td 
nioncy  he  ought  to  have  to  km;  ..1  h^-^*',*  ""^^  ^"  <'"?    The 

lot  ""^  ^T-     "'^  ^^^her°anrhis'eldL''r  ^"  '^''^'  f'^'^ore 
lot,   and    his   erandfafh..r    »    i  '""^  brother  were  a  h..«. 

He  can't  sell  t^e  n  ace    nn 71  ^^^^^-Kmnd father   u"re   fool? 
Penzance  was  so'foTd'of 'hl^thr"''"'^  '^  ^^  -"'"     Mr* 

••v>t^e:-t%:?4^"^^^ 

greatly  interested  In  ''%'f'='"8  J"!"""  question,   f   have  h„„ 
T  the  atmospher.  o/^.  'i!,^°f'^  ^^^funt  Dunstan.  nnd  K.  "j 
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He  ha<i  Men  the  pratticai  h«rd»hip  of  the  iituation.  and  I.1 
It  bare. 

"  What  Mr.  Prnrance  lay*  i«  that  hc'n  like  the  men  th 
built  thinn*  in  the  bcuinninu— fouuht  for  them— ftmuht  R 
man*  and  Saxon«  and  Norman*— pcrhai»  the  whole  lot 
different  timei.  I  uied  to  like  to  yet  Mr.  Pen/.ance  to  tf 
•tnrieH  .ihout  the  .Mount  Dunstan*.  Thry  were  !.plendid. 
mu»t  be  pretty  fine  to  look  back  about  a  thousand  v  tr«  ar 
know  your  folk*  have  been  something.  All  the  me  I 
pretty  fierce  to  have  to  stand  alone  at  the  end  of  it.  not  ah 
to  help  you nelf,  because  some  of  your  relation*  were  cra;^ 
fooU.     I  don't  wonder  he  feeU  mad." 

•'  Doe*  he?"  Mr.  V'anderpoel  inquired. 
.  *'  ^^^'*  straight,"  said  G.  Selden  sympathetically.  "  He's  a 
riiSht.  But  only  money  can  help  him,  and  he's  yot  none,  so  li 
has  to  stand  and  .tare  at  thinjis  falling  to  piece*.  And— wel 
I  tell  you,  Mr.  V'anderpoel.  he  Inva  that  place— he's  era/, 
about  It.  And  he's  proud— I  don't  mean  he's  got  the  swell 
head,  becau  c-  he  haw't- but  he's  just  proud.  Now,  fo 
instance,  he  hasn't  any  use  for  men  like  himself  that  marr 
just  for  money  He',  seen  «  lot  of  it.  and  ii'a  made  him  sick 
Hc»  not  that  kind.' 

He  had  been  asked  and  had  answered  a  roojI  many  ques 
tions  before  he  went  away,  but  each  had  dropped  :..to  th 
talk  so  incidentally  that  he  had  not  recognised  them  as  queries 
He  did  not  know  that  Lord  Mount  Dunstan  stcK>d  out  : 
clearly  defined  figure  in  Mr.  Vanderpoel's  mind,  a  figure  t( 

..'w^    ,r  "P**"'  ^"'^  °"^  "°*  without  its  attraction. 
Miss  VanderpocI  tells  me."  Mr.   Vanderpoel  said,  wher 
the  «ntervicw  was  drawing  to  a  close,  "  that  you  are  an  agcni 
ior  the  Delkoff  typewriter." 

G.  Selden  flushed  slightly. 

*'  Yes,  sir,"  he  answered,  "  but  I  didn't " 

"  I  hear  that  three  machines  are  in  use  on  the  Stornham 
estate,  and  that  they  have  proved  satisfactory." 

"  It's  a  good  machine,"  said  G.  Selden,  his  flush  a  little 
deeper. 

Mr.  Vanderpoel  smiled. 

"  You  are  a  business-like  young  man,"  he  said.  "  and  I 
nave  no  doubt  you  have  a  catalogue  in  your  pocket." 

G.  Selden  was  a  business-like  young  man.  He  gave  Mr. 
Vanderpoel   one  serious  look,  and   the  catalogue  was  drawn 
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It  wmililn  f  be  bu<inft«.  •!>,  for  mt  to  be  caught  out  w  ith- 
out  It.  he  Mul.  "  I  nhuuldnN  leave  it  behind  ii  I  went  to 
ft  funeral.     A  man «  RDt  to  run  no  mkt." 

"I  thfiuUI  like  to  took  at  It." 

The  thinij  h.i.|  happenfil.  It  wa«  not  a  ilrram.  Reuben  S. 
VandrriMiel.  il.,tl,ra  an.l  in  hi«  ri«hl  min.l.  had.  without  pre*- 
•ure  being  exerted  upon  him,  expressed  hi»  desire  to  Icwk  at 
the  catalogue— to  examine  it—to  have  It  explained  to  him  at 
lencth. 

He  listrned  attentively,  while  G.  Selden  di.l  his  best.  He 
asked  a  question  now  and  then,  or  made  a  conuurnt.  Hi<i 
manner  was  that  of  a  thoroughly  composed  man  of  business, 
but   he   was   remembering   what    Betty   had    told    him   of   the 

ten  per,  and  a  number  of  other  things.  He  saw  the  flush 
wme  an.l  go  under  the  still  boyish  skin,  he  observed  that  G. 
belden  s  hand  was  not  wholly  steady,  though  he  was  making 
an  effort  not  to  seem  excited,  hut  he  was  excited.  'Ihi* 
actually  meant— this  thing  so  unimportant  to  multimillionaire* 
—that  he  was  having  his  "  chance,"  and  his  young  fortune* 
were,  perhaps,  m  the  balance. 

•*Y«,"  said  Reuben  S.,  when  he  had  finished,  "It  »eem» 
a  Rood,  up-to-date  machine." 

"  It's  the  best  on  the  market,"  said  G.  Scldcn.  "  out  and  out, 
the  best. 

H  V  ""^'^"'""^  >'°"  "f*  only  junior  salesman  ?  " 

II      ii  I'u*  .  '^^"  P^'  *"*^  ^^^  **""»"  "n  «vcfy  machine  I 
llti!  *  territory,  I  should  get  ten." 

"Then,"  reflectively,  "the  first  thing  is  to  get  a  terri- 
tory. 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  get  one  in  time,  If  I  keep  at  it,"  said  Selden 
courageously. 

^^  "  It  Is  a  good  machine.     I  like  It."  said   Mr.  Vanderpoel. 

1  can  see  a  good  many  places  where  it  could  be  used.  Per- 
haps, if  you  make  It  known  at  your  office  that  when  you 
are  given  a  goo.'  territory,  I  shall  give  preference  to  the 
Uellcoft  over  othci   typewritmg  machines,  it  might— eh?" 

A  light  broke  out  upon  G.  Sel.lcn's  countenance— a  light 
radiant  and  magnificent.  He  caught  his  breath.  A  desire 
to  shout— to  yell— to  whcop.  as  when  In  the  society  of  "  the 
boys,    was  barely  conquered  in  time. 

"  Mr.  Vanderpoel."  he  said,  standine  up.  "  I— Mr.  Van- 
derpoel—sir— 1  feel  as  if  I  was  having  a  pipe  dream.  I'm 
nor,  am  I  ? 
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to  lose  siKht  of  you.     We  will  hL  n    k  ^  *^°.  "?*  "'•^^' 

.0.,  ...he  UcU.  T'.o:.^&;Ht--I[W"t 'd^^^^^^^^^ 

len    minutes    later   G.    Selden    was   ualkmc   down    Flit} 

ff,»  >,»ii   L    1     ^  Steadily.     He  hoped  he  should  cet  hic\c  tr 
MV:^:r\:1t\    Nick.«au,„,ar.e„  and  'jlt'l, 

Miss  Vanderpoel   ana   f(^  ^  t  V  ■.  u  '^'"'"IJ  "^ver  have  seen 

I  should  neve7   kvTi  '„'e«  ,„  ieth"  t  •"'"  Y","''"''"''' 
sides  of  the  A,}Z^,:/r,  Ktuben  S.  in  my  life.     Both 

Little  WmeHd'ty  ge?"  ""  ''"'  '"  ''''  ^  «°°''  ""^  » 
Hj"fel'l",h?h''  u^J-  Y"nd"P<'rf  was  rereading  Betty's  letter, 
Dun 't',^;''"  ''=  '■"^  8"""'  "  ««^"  knowledge'of  Lord  MoTni 
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^"ed  S'"  iSg  conTe'"ed"l;"o;V  ^T ™  '""'  *«"  -"- 

ft,  flc^kTof  nWer  J!         ''"  Tu'"  ''^^  "''■  ^^  °"«  breathed 
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sStcIod  rt  ^'''•'?'      •'"  P''^'^"^'    but   hcynnd    and    bel<,w 

walks  ovr/.-rTo  I  """'""[  ^;*"^  '^'^  *°  ^°  '°  ''-^"  ^•'»»'«  ^^'I'^'-^T 
semis  as  if,    ymg  there  under  the  blue  sky  or  tlu-  l,.u  Wev 

bo  she  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  walkinii  there  « ith  her 
doK  at  her  s,de  as  her  sole  companion,  for  havin  J  n«'d  /r  time 
aTooE!  '"  ^'°"^'^'  '''  '^^  ^-"^  ^hem  in^^h^e^lflen;;  ^I 

as  si;l%oltrbaT'uprn'ft'^irb^^  *''"^  "r'^\^^  ^?' 
miKf  h-,, ,.  K  u  ^      ,  '•     ^"^  "*^K'in  to  rea  ise  that  she 

must  have  been  very  happy,  because  she  had  never  found  her! 

by  day  "' "Ixc^'r'^  f'"  '^?"  ^"^h  ^'  ^'^  --e  lo  her  t; 
by  day.     Lxcept  for  her  passionate  childish  rcL-ret  at  Rosv's 
rnarnage    she  had   experienced   no  painful   fecHnr     In   fact 
fronted   h'"^  T'  ^•"'"V"  ^^ J'^-'  «nd  certainly  had  been    on: 

i  ua  y  fa[l  b  w'b'T  .^TT'  ^''^^  ^'^'^  '"  ^^eir  terns 
usually  tail  in  love,  her  father  had  occasionally  wondered  that 

she  passed  through  no  little  episodes  of  sentiment   but  the  i^^^ 

Timerest:  T^  '^'  '^  '^'''^  '"'  "^^  numerousMtn 
mtv  w^fh  h-       S  1  f  w'^'^J'  ^'*^'  ^"^  ^''^  affectionate  inti- 

irequently  f,  led  by  un.mpoi.ant  young  emotions.     Because  she 

Twith  cKr  "T'""'''  '"?  ^'^  '''''^''^  ^'^^  ^"d  those  vhg 
n..^  \- 1  u^l"^  interested  eyes,  she  had  not  been  blind  to  the 
path  which  had  marked  itself  before  her  during  the  summer's 

fctr  l'"'^  ;:'"'"^u    ^^'  ^''^  "°^'  ^'  «^^f.  perhaps   knoZ  ex 

0  her  mind  k"^'  ^'''''^  'V^'""^'  ^°'-  ^^er-when  the  larky 
ot  her  mind  began  to  be  disturbed.     She  had  thought  in  the 

-aS;;"  Tsf  !^.^^\\h^b'^  °f  doing-that  an  insta    e 
a  problem— a  situation  had  attracted  her  attention  because 

er  h.'/h'^''^'".^  '"°"?'^  '°  ^^'■"'^  °^^'--     Her  view  of  the  mat! 

er  had  been  that  as  the  same  thing  would  have  interested  her 

father,  it  had  interested  herself.     But  from  the  morn  ngwhea 
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N.-J^An^f^.K""'""""',  °^  '^'^  ^"^^"^^  ^"H'  roused  in  her  bv 

joy  at  the  sicht  of  one  face,  at  the  drop  of  one  voice     When 
vh^  over""she  l.T''  '!","•''"''   'I*^  ""^  "''"■''"K  'M'  first 

Roman  camp  and  RoLnr"°"'  ^T.    ^'^''^h   ^^^   brought 

is;;:r!i  a  15?-  ?-S;i  ..°u  s 

try  to  put  things  clearlv  to  hersJlf  fn  n1         -u    '^T'^  ^^'^  *« 
she  could  control     SheLd  hZ      I  I  P^^"  ^''^^  ^uch  reason  as 
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toVhtfl^:;'U:^,t':'^  --^^^^  ^y  th.n,s.  e^n  to  Lno.  a 

she  wa^^rvfn^i'LntT' TharT  '''W''  ^«^«-"  -"n^"'' 
hard.     VVfut  if  the  r.  *  „.;.  J  ''*^  '^^y  h"  ^mile  was  a  litt  e 

had  prejudfces  ofhfs  W       ^'""^  '^'  ^"^^^  ^^^«-'"  counted 

would  not  come_he  uodd  nnr  .  a'°,"'^    ""^  come-hc 

he  is  more  to  me-^",,"  And  Jo  h  ^m.^'.  ^"'^^"'"^  '^^  ^^'^^ 
-and  the  more  strongly  h?  uTu  h  iV""  ^'T''  ^^"^  ^^^y 
stand."  ^'^  ^^  ^''^i  hold  me.     And   there  ue 

Roland  lifted  his  fine  head  frn«,  h: 
erect  on  a  stiff,  stron^neck  stared  .  h^''-''  T^'  '^"'^'"^^  '^ 
She  put  out  her  hand 'and  tndXte^hlm  °'"""  '■"^"'■^^• 
of  .:'•'  '"CZ  IZ^'Z^  tJt  ''He  Win  have  none 
head  a  little  haughtilv  and  h.  •  ^'^'  "'^^  '"^^'-^"f  ^hook  her 
an  altered  expreS^n  upon  th^Zh  "7  T'  Y''  ^«-"  ^-"^h 
had  shaken  upon  it.  from  th/iv  ^''  ^'^''''  ^^cause  she 

drops.  ^  '  ''""^  ^^^  extravagant  lashes,  two  clear 

hIm^rurks:'%rL°'not'"7  '"^^'^  ^'^^  -"  "-^'"^  of 
that.     Twice  he  had  declined  In"''''"^  • "  P"^"=^^'^  ^^^rself  of 
once  he  had  ridden  pas    her  on  th^ro  J""/°  !^"^"'^''^"^'  ^"^ 
stopped  to  exchange  greetings    orh.        •  m'^'"  ^'  '"'^'^^  have 
He  did  not  mean  to  seem  to  desire  .         '''v?. ''"  ^'^  '^er  side, 
as  in  the  lists.     WhethTr  he  u  JT' J       so  l.ghtly,  to  be  counted 
or  not  i.  ..^  plainttd'5ererm,td"o"n  tir  ^''^'"^  ^°^  ^- 
Theirta^s^?^  fhif  ^17.3  ^T.  ^ ^  '^'Z  "^^  ^^-• 
ctdh^^rot'V-l-,^"t 

-and  what  change  coulTcle'^^h;';'  ''''I '"  ^'^  ^-^"-s 
spread  day  by  day     Stone  waTlsTsr  n  ?'''^  ?^°"'  ^''"^  ^^""'^ 
would  stand  while  everv  he.n  t       a      ""?•  ^"^e*  ^°  ^^e  house 
•nto  ruin.     Gardens  would  h.?  '""^  ^ff  ehness  within  it  fell 
fountains  crumbfe  anrbe  over  "ou^n^'^^T"^^^^    ^"^^^^s  and 
leaning  would  fall  ^Wth  time  %T  '  ''''"'    '^.^'  ^'"^  *«-day 
youth  with  them;  he  would  "V./n  ^'l''  ""'"V^^  P^^s,  and  his 
while  he  watched  the    h.Wsi^lr  J  "^-'u^'  '"'^  ^"  ^^^  "'^n 
and  hard.    How  strand  "was  tvlf  '"''^  "ff '°"    ^'^  ^'^^^^ 
on  the  ocean  of  ^.^  ^^^Z^T:^^^^^^^ 
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which  .nZrong  „1   ^i'l;-'"^"^^^^l  P^^-'^d   «   boatl, 
run  up  a  flag  '   ^"'""^'  '°  ^"^h-  a"^  ''^d  not  cvci 

"  On^  cLZ.^Th: -^^^^^^^^  ^^^  -•'^'  -o^'-n.  Roland 

addTn^thVlSn'r  rV'^i^  '^^"^'^^'^  "^  ^'^'^  '^^^^  had  beer 
whlch^^as  .wSllft?olT''  ""•'^'^  .^>'.>'^^  ^""^'^"  thin 

'•ng.  Nigel  Anstruthe  s  L  '^""'i"^"'  naturalness  of  bear- 

singular^lace  -.i'her^te'r^^  arfife'^le'h Jh'^  ''''  'r^''  ' 
tain  personalness  in  hi.  Zrhl i  had  begun  u.th  a  ccr- 

thing  to  dislikrbut  a  mo.?-  •  \P"^"^'"^='s  which  was  a 
tainly,  as  a  se  fWnv  telg"  sIThL  h  "''"\''  "f,"^'  ^''^ 
protest  against  the  am^bfnfv  o  K"  !^  "'*'•  '^^  '^^"'^  «^"<^^ly 
courtesy  and  a ttentlvent  of  2n  '^^"?^^r"'"  ^"^  '^'^  "^^^^'"^ 
her.  She  had  tried  to  "ween  oK  '"  h•^<^onduct  towards 
his  be  .ring,  by  ankness  bv  in7ff  '  objectionable  quality  in 
sponse.  but  she  had  rem.inL  •'"""'  ^/.^"'^^^^  lack  of  re- 

spider's  web  light  InerTa  el  X'^^^^^^^^^  °^  '''  '•"^'''^.^'"^  =^  « 
one.  throwing  out  breads  so  imL  n  k7  '^k""  "'  ^"'^'^^  °^" 
brush  them  away  becnusfth.^  '^palpable  that  one  could  not 
was  aware  tha?  in X  fir,^        ""^  too  sl.ght  to  be  seen.    She 

alternately%esented\t  scare  tTofth^"^^^^^^  ^'^^  ^'  ^'^ 
and  rudely  refused  surh  «  ,  ^  •    '"'"^^^'°"^  ^ent  them 

turned  to  find  her  at  S torn h  I  T'J'-'^-.  ^'"'^^  he  had  re- 
tions  should  be  decHned  and  T'J''  "^  '?t''^  '^=*  "°  '"^'t^- 
wherever  they  went  ivhl  .  mT''^  t'  ^'^"  ^"^  herself 
more  proper^^wTat  morf  il     "  '^   u^^'  ^^  conventionally 

persiste'ntfy  hav^^lTn^d  7  1"  >^'And'^t'^h'°"^'  '^^' 
time  when,  as  they  three  drnvpT„  U  ^\^   ^''^'"^  ^^^^  ^ 

carriage,  Betty  w2  consc.W  fL?^  '  k'  ^'  "'^^'  '"  ^he  closed 

the  dark  when  Te  spoke  w hen  tv ''  t'^'l'  °^^°''''  '°  ^''"  '" 
robe  over  her   or  nn^n • '  ""hen  he  touched  her  in  arranging  the 

but%rr:- tet^  'cor;:!  If  ?he"'e;'^  Y'"'°";  "i'^'^'y' 

look    anrl  ,,!,„•    'junvcyeQ  tnat  the  personalness  of  his  voire 
gaged  .„  meaning,,  „„fij,„„.,,  f^„   "S^flh/ntSbrn" 
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ieaning  towards  her  w.Vk  .  ^°^ 

J^ad  been  passed  b>  the  Dunhof "'''""""'''>'  ^^"'^"  "tanner    thev 

K   I,  but  her  favour  uould  r.n^  '/'      i^'^  ''andsome  A.nen'can 

.^camst  finding  fi„J-"^«»  I  »|C  d.>    „;.l,  oyos  ,,l„"rjbenej 

^' Ives  MgMy  Je  ,4.    Sh     Ld?n  f ",  ^'1"'^  "'  «"Ji"R  them 

sp.rators."  ^^^3^  AJanby  wfll  think  ue  are  co^ 

self,  unless  she  would  rnn,^»e.     j  '^'^  ^"^  ecu  d  defend  h*.r 

^ "  r  bef ,ott^,/"  "^- "^srr '"^  -p«'r«i';- 

-ay  w,fh',he  ~' oT'^n'^ffe^r? '' »'  -'■'.  -<i  walked 

She  saw  also  tTat  h^    '  '""P'":aWe  by  an  effort  ,n.,  "' 

offended  depLu"  .t  rbrZ '^,  ?""^  ?'  'wfan  "ft' 
«  "were,  in  the  I-jrch    To  hf   '"fP"-«'<>n,  and  had  left  hei 
brother-in-law,  ;„  vvSie  hourV'"'  '°  ^^dy  Alanby     '  My 

i>tiffly  retreating  back— I  ar^v  li     I       ^  ^'^"^e  at  Si'r  NiVeJ', 
a  wl,o«y  u^„h,vl,-„g  UJ;!^'"""  "»-'-^  '-ted  au-a^^t' 

determination;  kTaughe°d.''™  ''"'™^'''^'  '"'"ghtily  a„d  with 
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"  My  dearest  girl,"  he  said.  "  if  I  uatch  you  with  interest 
and  drop  my  voice  when  I  «ct  a  chance  to  speak  to  you,  I  only 
do  what  every  other  man  does,  and  I  do  it  because  you  are  an 
alluring:  young  woman— which  no  one  is  more  perfectly  aware 
of  than  yourself.  Your  pretence  that  you  do  not  know  you 
arc  aii.rinn  is  the  most  captivatiuR  thing  about  you.  And  what 
do  voi;  think  of  doing  if  I  continue  to  offend  you?  Do  you 
propo  o  .0  desert  us— to  leave  poor  Rosalie  to  sink  back  again 
into  the  bundle  of  old  clothes  she  was  when  you  came?  tor 
Heaven's  sake,  iion't  do  that!  "  . 

All  that  his  v.ords  suggested  took  form  before  her  vividly. 
How  well  he  understood  what  he  was  saying.  But  she  an- 
swered him  bravely.  ^^ 

"  No.    I  do  not  mean  to  do  that.  ,    .      . 

He  watched  her  for  a  few  seconds.  There  was  curiosity  in 
\\\&  eves 

••  Don't  make  the  mistake  of  imagining  that  I  will  let  my 
xv'fe  go  with  vou  to  America,"  he  said  next.  "  She  is  as  far 
off  from  that  as  she  was  when  I  brought  her  to  Stornham.  1 
have  told  her  so.  A  man  cannot  tie  his  wife  to  the  bedpost  in 
these  days,  but  he  can  make  her  efforts  to  leave  him  so  decidedly 
unpleasant  that  decent  women  prefer  to  stay  at  honie  a.id  take 
what  is  coming.  I  have  seen  that  often  enough  to  bank  on  it, 
if  I  may  quote  your  American  friends." 

"  Do  you  remember  my  once  saying,  Betty  remarked,  that 
when  a  woman  has  been  properly  ill-treated  the  time  comes 
when  nothing  matters— nothing  but  release  from  the  lite  she 

loathes  ? "  ,  •  i  j        *» 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.    "  And  to  you  nothing  would  matter 

but— excuse   my  saying    it— your  own   damnable,   headstrong 

pride.     But  Rofilie  is  different.     Everything  matters  to  her. 

And  you  will  find  it  so,  my  dear  girl." 

And  that  this  was  at  least  half  true  was  brought  home  to 

her  by  the  fact  that  late  the  same  night  Rosy  came  to  her  white 

'^'"  ItTnot  your  fault,  Betty,"  she  said.  "  Don't  think  that  I 
think  it  is  your  fault,  but  he  has  been  in  my  room  in  one  o. 
those  humours  when  he  seems  like  a  devil.  He  thinks  you  will 
eo  back  to  America  and  try  to  take  me  wi.  1  you.  But,  Ketty, 
you  must  not  think  about  me.  It  will  be  better  for  you  to  go. 
I  have  seen  you  again.  I  have  had  you  for— for  a  time.  You 
will  be  safer  at  home  with  father  and  mother.  , 

Betty  laid  a  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  looKed  at  her  iixedxy. 
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on.  a..-..nst  them.  Those  things  he  .ays  ahou  4  ^onc^,^? 
am  u omen-tLnKs  one  can't  rrpeat-make  mc  sick.  And  ul  ^ 
1  try  to  deny  them,  he  laughs." 

"Does    he    say    things    about    me?"    Bcttv    ir.auired     v^iv 
qujedy    an.I  su  d.nly  Rosalie  threw  her  arm.^  rZd  h  'r.       "^ 

n^usr^'n^^tayher"'^-'.     '''  "'^'^'   " «"  '^ ««   »--     Vo« 

SnV''"  ^  k"',^""  ''■'''!  '^^  '^''^^  '"^•"  R«^»y  answered.  "I 
am  not  t'omg  back  to  mother  without  you  " 

^..:  '  "''''^'  ?  ^"^^'^J'""  «f  niany  facts  before  their  interview 

wa  th aT  N'ltrh.  ^'  ''"'^.^  /"^  '^''  "'«'^^-  A--«  the  first 
wa.  that  ^Igel  had  prepared  for  certain  possibilities  as  uise 

holders  of  a  fortress  prepare  for  sie«e.     A  rather  long    itWrg 

alone  over  whisky  and  soda  had,  without  making  him    ocua^ 

cous.  heated  h.s  blood  in  such  a  manner  as  led  him  to  be  less 

subtle  than  usual.    Drink  did  not  make  him  drunk   but  ma  $! 

rant,  and  when  a  man  is  m  the  malignant  moo.l.  h^  forgets  his 

cleverness.     So  he  revealed  more  than  he  absolutely  Sded 

It  was  to  le  gathered  that  he  did  not  mean  to  perm'it  h  sw  ?<; 

to  leave  h.m.  even  for  a  visit;  he  would  not  allow  himself  to 

Jnn^^nl  v'     •?'°"'  ^^^ '".'^  ^  ^'""g'     ^  man  who  could  no? 
control  h.s  wife  was  a  fool  and  deserved  to  be  a  laughing-stock 
As  Ughtred  and  h.s  future  inheritance  seemed  to  have  becom; 
flZ'T'  '?  ^^^'•^"d.^^ther.  and  were  to  be  well  nurse?  and 
taken  care  of.  h.s  mtent.on  was  that  the  bo-  .hould  remain  under 
h.s  ovvn  superv.s.on.     He  could  amuse  himself  well  enough  a 
Stornham    now  that  .t  had  been  put  in  order,  if  it  was  kept 
up  properly  and  he  filled   It  with  people  who  did  no^  bo?e 
trm    ^^"^.  ^^"^f  opie  who  did  not  bore  him-plenty  of 
them     Rosal.e  would  stay  where  she  was  and  receive  his  guests. 
If  she  .magined  that  the  l.ttle  episode  of  Ffoliiott  had  been 
ent.rely  dormant,  she  was  mistaken.     He  knew  where  the  man 

lfr:.T  "■""  H^  t°!r  u"'°"'  ''  ^'^"^^  ^'  '^  ^'"^  '^  ^'^^ndal  was 
St  rred  up  He  had  been  at  some  trouble  to  f^nd  out.  The 
fellow  had  recently  had  the  luck  to  fall  into  a  very  fine  living. 
It  had  been  bestowed  on  him  by  the  old  Duke  of  Broadmor- 

H.  h'./k^''  "^^^  *^^  u"?°1.  strait-laced  old  boy  in  England. 
He  had  become  so  .n  h.s  d.sgust  at  the  light  behaviour  of  the 
Wxte  lie  had  divorcea  in  ins  early  manhood.     Nigel  cackled 
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jtrntly  a«  he  detailed  that,  by  an  ayrceable  colncidente,  it  hap- 
pened that  her  (iracc  had  suddenly  become  tilled  with  pious 
fervour — roused  thereto  by  a  k;ood-UK>kinn  locum  tenens — re- 
sult, painful  discoveries — the  pair  being  now  rumoured  to  be 
keeping  a  lodging-house  together  somewhere  in  Australia.  A 
word  to  g(KMl  old  Hroadmorlands  would  produce  the  effect  of  a 
lighted  match  on  a  barrel  of  gunpowder.  It  would  be  the  end 
of  Ffolliott.  Neither  would  it  be  a  g(H>d  introduction  to  Betty's 
first  season  in  London,  neither  would  it  be  enjoyed  by  her 
moiher,  whom  h .  remembered  as  a  woman  with  primitive  views 
of  domestic  rectitude.  He  smiled  the  awful  smile  as  he  took  out 
of  his  pocket  the  envelope  containing  the  words  his  wife  had 
written  to  Mr.  Ffolliott.  "  Do  not  come  to  the  house.  Meet 
me  at  Bartyon  Wood."  It  did  not  take  much  to  convince  peo- 
ple, if  one  managed  things  with  decent  forethought.  The 
Brents,  for  instance,  were  fond  neither  of  her  nor  of  Betty,  and 
they  had  never  forgotten  the  questionable  conduct  of  their  locum 
tenens.  Then,  suddenly,  he  had  changed  his  manner  and  had 
sat  dovvn,  laughing,  and  drawn  Rosalie  to  his  knee  and  kissed 
her — yes,  he  had  kissed  her  and  told  her  not  to  look  like  a  little 
fool  or  act  like  one.  Nothing  unpleasant  would  happen  if  she 
behaved  herself.  Betty  had  improved  her  greatly,  and  she  had 
grown  young  and  pretty  again.  She  looked  quite  like  a  child 
sometimes,  now  that  her  bones  were  covered  and  she  dressed 
well.  If  she  wanted  to  please  him  she  could  put  her  arms 
round  his  neck  and  kiss  him,  as  he  had  kissed  her. 

"  That  is  what  has  made  you  look  white,"  said  Betty. 

"  Yes.  There  is  something  about  him  that  sometimes  makes 
you  feel  as  if  the  very  blood  in  your  veins  turned  white,"  an- 
swered Rosy — in  a  low  voice,  which  the  next  moment  rose. 
"  Don't  you  sec — don't  you  see,"  she  broke  out,  "  that  to  dis- 
please him  would  be  like  murdering  Mr.  Ffolliott — like  murder- 
ing his  mother  and  mine — and  like  murdering  Ughtred,  be- 
cause he  would  be  killed  by  the  shame  of  things — and  by  being 
taken  from  me.  We  have  loved  each  other  so  much — so  much. 
Don't  you  see?  " 

"  1  see  all  that  rises  up  before  you,"  Betty  said,  "  and  I 
understand  your  feeling  that  you  cannot  save  yourseli  by  bring- 
ing ruin  upon  an  innocent  man  w-ho  helped  you.  I  realise  that 
one  must  have  time  to  think  it  over.  But,  Rosy,"  a  sudden  ring 
in  her  voice,  "  I  tell  you  there  is  a  way  out — there  is  a  way 
out !  The  end  of  the  misery  is  coming — and  It  will  not  be  what 
he  thinks." 
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;;  Vou  alH^y,  bcllevjs—'.  bcRan  Ro,y. 
I  Know,    answcrciJ  lirttv      •  I  t^       \ 
•o  bad  that  they  cannot "o  in      Tft?  kil    ^^  "^ '"'"''.  '^'"«» 
thcr  own  evil.     I  i„,J   ,  "i^/Thlt  tlll^"'"      ''''"^^ 
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uanderinj,  or  resting  sheep  U^;,;."?"''*:^  "^f  ^^'^  ''<^^'n«  the 
because  so  much  «ieenied  to  rnnftl  i"^  ^'''^  ">'"'J  P'"ver. 
all  well  in  the  fac"'  Sh^  ZlZfti  ?»"'  '^'  ""^^  '^^  '' 
made  to  herself  as  a  child  Sh.  hl"^  '^''-  ^'""'"'^^  "h*^  had 
she  had  found  her  as  sin  DJe  an.l  I  'T^  '"  ''^''^  "^  R"^y. 

been.     The  most  TainM   d.V  v  W^"^''^  ^V'  '''^  '*'^''  ^^'^  ^^^ 
concealed    from   he^  Iher  unt  iTh.'  '  ^"^'  '"'^'^  ^^^   ^^'^^^ 
Mrs.  Vanderpoel  need  nmv^eel  nn   IV'P'^'/'"''   "^"^'^'^d. 
restored  Rosy      Lady  AnstruthpL.     1  k'''  "'  -f^  '"^^^^  "^  the 
to  respond  both  phy'fcallv  and  ^n    II   ^''?  '""  ^^^^^  *'"«"Kh 
aereeable  luxuries    and  sr.m.i?^^'  '"  '""''•  ^"'"Panionship. 
antagonism  there  u a"  now   nn^^  '"'"?'''     ""^  ^"^  Ni^eft 
taken  home  for  a  vi'ft  ?o  her  fan^r"  ''^l  '^^  ^^°"''^  ""'  be 
Ne.v  York,  no  reason  why  her  f    h'er'an  l"  'r«->?-rd-for 
come  to  Stornham.  and  thus  p!f.Kr  k    u     '^  "'"*''"  ^''O"'^  not 
tions  between  the^    daug        's"homeLt.."-'°""''^  'V'^  ^^'^- 
seemed  out  of  the  quest  on  wisT"         ^^'u   T"'     ^^at  this 
outset  of  his  married  lIfrs"rNte?hnT   M  '\^^^'  '^«^  «^  ^^e 
mit  errors  in  tactics      A  oerv.r  f      .■   ^"°"'''^  ^'""''^^  ^«  com- 
its  rancour,  had  led  h/mnto  deeds   '"kT."^"J'>' ""^'^ 
suspect  of  having  cost  h.V^  .  t  "^'^^  ^^  had  begun  to 

had'  pointed  out'to  him  Th^  u^h'^' '  '"'"^'{^^^  Betty  hersel? 
had  done  things  he  coul^d  not  ,3"''"?  ^^'  'ndiscretion.     He 
only  resource  was  to    L"    them   UoM*^  now.  to  his  mind,  his 
proper  results  of  dedsion  found?^        ^^  ^  ^'T'^S  ^^'^'^   »he 
he  had  no  desire  to  eTcu^      A  tl°"  T"'^  Judgment,  which 
bearing  would,  he  honed   ;.rrv  fV'^'^'^^^'y  f^'-ogant  loftiness  of 
Betty  herself  had  gu'essed    S    h"  l^?"^*'  '^^  .'?'^«"-     This 
loftiness  of  attitude  waTindanL?  of  t^'  "°'  '"'''f  ^  '^^^  ^bis 
ness  through  his  be^  Jn.t"^:  °/ 1?'"^ 'T  °^ '^^ 
cumstances  and  feelings  connected  Vhrfe^trhS'wl^':; 
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once  cxasperattnK  tnd  at  times  almost  overpowering.  When,  in 
his  m.  »itlcd  dislike  and  admiration,  he  had  begun  to  study  his 
sister-in-law,  and  the  halt-amused  weaving  oi  the  small  plou 
which  would  i..ake  things  sufficiently  unpleasant  to  be  used  ai 
factors  in  her  removal  from  the  scene,  if  necessary,  he  had  not 
calculated,  ever  so  remotely,  on  the  chance  of  that  madnrsj 
besetting  him  which  usually  besets  men  only  in  their  youth.  He 
had  imagined  no  other  results  to  himself  than  a  subtly-exciting 
private  entertainment,  such  as  would  give  si  .ce  to  the  dulncss 
of  virtuous  life  in  the  country.  But,  despite  himself  and  hu 
intentions,  he  had  found  the  situation  alter.  His  first  uncer- 
tainty of  himself  had  arisen  at  the  Dunholm  ball,  when  he  had 
suddenly  realised  that  he  was  detesting  men  who,  being  younn 
and  free,  were  at  liberty  to  pay  gallant  court  to  the  new  beauty 
Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  thing  to  him  had  been  his  conscious 
ness  of  his  sudden  leap  of  antagonism  towards  Mount  Dunstan 
who,  despite  his  obvious  lack  of  chance,  somehow  especial!] 
roused  in  him  the  rage  ox'  warring  male  instinct.  There  hat 
been  admissions  he  had  been  forced,  at  length,  to  make  to  him 
self.  You  could  not.  it  appeared,  live  in  the  house  with  i 
splendid  creature  like  ti.is  one — with  her  brilliant  eyes,  he 
beauty  of  line  and  movement  before  you  every  hour,  her  bloom 
her  proud  fineness  holding  themselves  wholly  in  their  owi 
keeping — without  there  being  the  devil  to  pay.  Lately  he  ha< 
sometimes  gone  hot  and  cold  in  realising  that,  having  once  tol< 
hinself  that  he  might  choose  to  decide  to  get  rid  of  her,  he  nov 
knew  that  the  mere  thought  of  her  sailing  away  of  her  owi 
choice  was  maddening  to  him.  There  was  the  devil  to  pay 
It  sometimes  brought  back  to  him  that  hideous  shakiness  o 
nerve  which  had  been  a  feature  of  his  illness  when  he  had  beei 
on  the  Riviera  with  Teresita. 

Of  all  this  Betty  only  knew  the  outward  signs  which,  takei 
at  their  exterior  significance,  were  detestable  enough,  and  drov 
her  hard  as  she  mentally  dwelt  on  them  in  connection  with  othe 
things.  How  easy,  if  she  stood  alone,  to  defy  his  evil  insolenc 
to  do  its  worst,  and  leaving  the  place  at  an  hour's  notice,  to  sai 
away  to  protection,  or,  if  she  chose  to  remain  in  England,  t 
surround  herself  with  a  bodyguard  of  the  people  in  whose  eye 
his  disrepute  relegated  a  man  such  as  Nigel  Anstruthers  t 
powerless  nonentity.  Alone,  she  could  have  smiled  and  tume 
her  back  upon  him.  But  she  was  here  to  take  care  of  Rosy 
She  occupied  a  position  something  like  that  of  a  woman  wh 
remains  with  a  man  and  endures  outrage  because  she  cannc 
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mother.     L-.htr  dC  U.  tr  and'fth""'!"'''  "  "^"  »*  ^'« 
Krovvn  ,tr«n«rr  hrlJVJZ'    rn.lcrnr^,  for  him.  and  had 

N«kH  managed  cleverly  enoi u-h  X  I  ^^^*''^'\  "^^  ^"  '"nK  as 
hi.  f.ither.  ^        "'^''*  ""^  '*^*'  «""'d  give  the  hoy  to 

occasion.  "  iVovIn^ tl^t  ^^e'  i;^;"''  t^r"  ."  ''T" 
tempen  and  ru.h  Into  rovv,  vih.VK  1  •  1  ^ '^  '""*  ''"*"' 
find  they  can  prove  notlnr  I  cre"a  v'll  r-'"^',  T'  /'"•" 

•nn  h.s  terrh  in  .in  nL'reeihIr  1,?;^  ^.  •  "•.  '''«'"'>  show- 
hiamrles,  life.  I  .hm.KI  '^t  nnk  .  ""V^  "^  ""   "^'^   ^ 

an  increasing  appreciati.m  of  TL(\  •'"'  ^"^^  '^  "P  "  '»h 
arion.  \VI,atsueverCened  n  l!"'"?  '•"  '''*^  ^''''"'  "•'"- 
<i<-scrc.t;on   to  present  trtl^e  ruraiv '"li  'V  ^^■•■'^^''^•  P''"  «f 

pcarance  of  upright  behavur.  it  ndtv^r;'  ^T'  '''"  ''"'- 
mi:  to  20  to  rhiirrK  ,«j    I  '»c  n.au  even  found  it  anms- 

nt'thr  vicfra,""  tTl'tt'"lSr"-^l'^'  7'''-  '''""■•^^'^  -''' 
delicately  to  his  reeret  t hnr    I  • '' 5  ""^^^  *""«^^  »"  refer 

into  the  error  of  remain  n^^  ^  discomfort  ha.l  led  him 

kne^v  that  he  had  h^n  i  ^  .  •'''''''^'  ^"""  Stornham.  He 
of  inters  'n  th"  future  „T  1  •''':"  '"" ''T  '"  ^"'^^  "P-^"" 
boy's   beinjj   protec  id    from  '  T\  '!^'  "'•'"'^"""^y  «^  the 

And.  ;n  the  Kars  of  r'^"'^,:;'^""'''""^^  .'^>'«"'<^  influence., 
had  taken  exceUm  care  ha  no  V.^P/^l^F^ed  uretchedness.  he 
exposed  to  view  "°     ''"^'^  ^^'^'^"^'^  "  "hould  be 

Poin/  at;tinr\vL;:'l;':Th;r-"'"T^  "M^^"'^^'^' 
of  defence?  The  most  ,  nfhJnLm  V-'  ^""^  P""^'"'  ^«"^^<^ 
find  one's  self  in  a  nosiZ  •        k' J^'"^^  "^"^  ^^^^  «"^  ^""'d 

Whatcod^on  "do^ToTendf^i'Lt  ?r"  "^"i^.'  '"'V^'^^^'' 
the  matter-but  at  what  cosTfo  RnL  /  tt'V'""'^  ""'""^'J'  ^"d 
before  whom  the  fa^r  n Jh  L  /  %"  'f  ^^^''^     '°  ^ ^°"'0«, 

opened  itselT?  ^WhlTZ^dt't'L'effct'o^rdd^n^ 

ancTuich   n"H  T— V;-  V      ...    .  cnccr  ot  Sudden  confusion. 

"=       '  '"^  ^"^'^^  humuiat.on  upon  Rosalie's  carefully  rebuilt 
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health  .nd  .tren8,h-up..n  her  mother',  nr.v  hopr  and  h.nn 
nmf  At  momcntt  it  srrmfd  as  if  alnwMf  .11  ♦».-.  k  iT  .  ^ 
n-uht  be  untlone.     She  w*.  Wr  bvt^.h  i  •  ' 

<elt  for  the  timr   .»  U,  .    ix         *^    "'^"  *  n»oment  now,  an 

pronaD  y  ridden  to  some  point  where  he  could  leave  \m  horni 

^m;  cti^^frr^naTd'  ••V"'.  ^"'  '^^"^  r '"  ^"  ^-»- 

£0  awav     hull      .  '     ^«"  ^K«  "P  w  «^  you  meant  to 

go  away.     It  has  cmt  me  some  exertion  to  find  you." 

light  an^ver  "**"  T'  ^'"  •'  ""^  "'.P'""  *°  '«^  '"«."  ^'»»  her 
iigm  answer.        I  am  going  away."  -•  •  »:r 

.  var^V  W  I"'^'l!  ^"*  ""**  "''^•^^  *^'"  before  her  with  tcarcelv 

^d*;t  n  :  TrSe'lLir"  h""!'    ''f  ""V''^''^'^  out  of'breath 
lu  even  a  triMc  iiv  d.     fie  L-aned  on  his  «tick  and  his  look 

''[Uktr!;r''r'L'''^.''''^  ''!}'^"  ^'^h  something  de  per 
of  t^^n^'re  Vke^he^tva"?-'    ^''  '^  ^""  ^''^  -'^  «  P«'"^ 

•  "ivl     1   •  K'*"*'^  '^""■'"""•y  towards  them, 
she  said  ^°"         ""'  *  '^""'•""  ^'"^h  is  totally  absurd.' " 

turned  h?'h."l'"  Tr'"^'  ^''  ^"^^  ^  ^-vv'secondsX  simply 
ovml  her         '"^  ^''''"  '°  ^'^"^  =^^*y-     "^^  followed  and 

hc'persisted^"''fA'°"'/"''  ^  ^^'"  "''  ''■^^'  ^  ^'«"»  ^o  ««>'•" 
I   cannot  exactlvs.^       ^''"  ^""^  P""'^  ^  ^^»1'  fasten  mine. 

marsh    scre^7n^      YnT   '"n  ">'  ""^^  ^'""^  '"'^  ^^'^^^  ^he 
iiidrsn,  screaming.     You  wouldn  t  care  to  be  rpsrii#.rl  hv  tUn^^ 

men  ov„  d>cr.  who  are  watching  „..    1  thouuTxXn'^n,?^^ 
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to  ihem  tn  frrnn  nnfher  ye>u  nor  Hi 

""'•  ''-'r'  «".!  boar  furio.  .1     ,W  i  ;         "  ^'':  ''•"'  ^'"''  «"«* 
'•!","'•"  ''••"  'f  ^hnuUl  he  L         ,.      /  ^"'   ^"'"""•'^-     ''  ".••H  only 

"ctua  !,    able,  to  100^;/ he  '  1^!^ .^-^^^r^-     She   ua, 

...vc  luolcc.|-.a,  her  capita    o!        ''"■"  ,)  ""•"'•f'*-'  h-m.I.I 

''"[jJ'Mjr  of  the  rrifH.       ^  '   rrM.ur.r.      Hut   ,r   ,m:.nt   taut 

"  iM    JOU    tell    mr  "    ^1.-  I 

Hant>-  '"'^*     "''"^  «*"'.   ''t'.ppm;:.   "what   It   U  you 

"  I  uant  to  talk  to  \nu      I  ti,n»  ,       i. 
rnrher  be  tof.l  here  that,'  on  tffr  h  ,?h     '  ^l"  'V'"'^  >""  ^^■""'«' 
Pa*^.nc-^or  at  Stornha.n,  uh •  c    I,:         *'"''  "'''*"•,  ^''"^^'  »'<^ 

-^c-ream.n,.  acn«,  the  marsh    broue''?-  .  ^  V'.'    '''^^    '">'    ^"" 
«^tcr  you.  and  „e  should  Vhl.t      If    ""';    '""   '^^'^cammK 

t"  f>e;;.n  with.  I  will   tell  von  I-   "?,*'"^^'and  you.     But 

n^th    the   tree   and     t^   h  "h    her^,;"'i:       '""^  ^^"PP'"d  b- 
I   PH'k   up   thincs   bvTnr^  h''''   '''-•""«   'ts   trunk 

realised    tha'    air^u/ 1,"^;"^'  C'J'   ''"'')'    -^    I    ha"^ 
your  own  ^vay  because  you  saw  th^ri  '?"''"''    "»"'"    ^''•^^'nB 
-have  a  horror  of  pubhV  scene      nd  ul7'''7^''''"^' '•''''>'  ^•"'"<^n 
thmu'  to  avoid  them.    That  is  true    er/T  '"  '''''"""'f  =«">'- 
Her  eyes,  ^vhich  were  uell  opened.  I  ^      ''"'  'l"'  ""^  •'''^^•••'>"  " 
and  rcstecJ  directly  upon     i, 7  •'   '  r;^'"'^^  the  blue  of  steel, 
make  a  scene  with  me  an      here  !'  ^'^^  '"^^'''"^^*'  "'"ild  let  you      . 
m   Piccadill,.-on   the  steps   7  iri  •    'r"~  "  """^'  ^tree - 
Kett  n,  o„t  of  mv  carriaX  Itend   "f '""•  ^'^''''  '^   ^  ^^as 
v^'ould  sain  nothing  you  warned  tv         ^";^'"^'-^:>f'"^-and  you 
entire  confidence  in  that  s   "eir^t  1^~'"^^""^'-     ^  -  '"ay  pface 
.     He  stared  hart  af  f,„,  ^„_       "^,    .    , . 
broke  forth  >nto  a  harsh  SlaugfJ''^  J'au-magnetised,  and  then 
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"You  arc  so  damned  handsome  that  nothing  else  matters. 
I'm  hanged  if  it  does!"  and  the  words  were  an  exclamation. 
He  drew  still  nearer  to  her,  speu  ing  with  a  sort  of  savagery. 
"  Cannot  you  see  that  you  could  do  what  you  pleased  with 
inc?  You  are  too  magnificent  a  thing  for  a  man  to  with- 
stand. I  have  lost  my  head  and  gone  to  the  devil  through  you. 
That  is  what  I  came  to  say." 

In  the  few  seconds  of  silence  that  followed,  his  breath  came 
quickly  again  and  he  was  even  paler  than  before. 

"  You  came  to  me  to  say  thatf  "  asked  Betty.  ^^ 

"  Yes — to  say  it  before  you  drove  me  to  other  things. 
Her  gaze  was  for  a  moment  even  slightly  wondering.  He 
presented  the  curious  picture  of  a  cynical  man  of  the  world,  for 
the  time  being  ruled  and  impelled  only  by  the  most  primitive 
instincts.  To  a  clear-headed  modern  young  vnnan  of  the 
most  powerful  class,  he— her  sister's  husband— was  making 
threatening  love  as  if  he  were  a  savage  chief  and  she  a  savage 
beauty  of  his  tribe.  All  that  concerned  him  was  that  he  should 
speak  and  she  should  hear— that  he  should  show  her  he  was 
the  stronger  of  the  two. 

"  Are  you  quite  mad  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Not  quite,"  he  answered ;  "  only  three  part*— but  I  am 
beyond  my  own  control.  That  is  the  best  proof  of  what  haj 
happened  to  me.  You  are  an  arrogant  piece  and  you  would 
defy  me  if  you  stood  alone,  but  you  don't,  and,  by  the  Lord !  I 
have  reached  a  point  where  I  will  make  use  of  every  lever  I 
can  lay  my  hand  on — yourself,  Rosalie,  Ughtred,  FfolHott — 
the  whole  lot  of  you  1 " 

The  thing  which  was  hardest  upon  her  was  her  knowledge 
of  her  own  strength— of  what  she  might  have  allowed  herself 
of  flaming  words  and  instant  action — but  for  the  memory  of 
Rosy's  ghastly  little  face,  as  it  had  looked  when  she  cried  out, 
"You  must  not  think  of  me.  Betty,  go  home— go  honie! 
She  held  the  white  desperation  of  it  before  her  mental  vision 
and  answered  him  even  with  a  certain  interested  deliberateness. 
"  Do  you  know,"  she  inquired,  "  that  you  are  talking  to  me 
as  though  you  were  the  villain  in  the  melodrama?" 

"  There  is  an  advantage  in  that,"  he  answered,  with  an  un- 
holy smile.  "  If  you  repeat  what  I  say,  people  will  only  think 
that  you  are  indulging  in  hysterical  exaggeration.  They  don't 
believe  in  the  existence  of  melodrama  in  these  days." 

The  cynical,  absolute  knowledge  of  this  revealed  so  much 
that  nerve  was  required  to  face  it  with  steadiness. 
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u  I™*'"  *^^  commented.  "  Now  I  think  I  understand." 
No.  you  don  t,  he  burst  forth.  "  Vou  have  spent  vour 
life  standing  on  a  golden  pedestal,  being  kowtowed  to,  andvou 
imagine  yourself  immune  from  difficulties  because  you  think 
you  can  pay  your  way  out  of  anything.  Hut  you  will  find  that 
you  cannot  pay  your  way  out  of  this— or  rather  you  cannot  pay 
Kusalie  s  way  out  of  it." 

"  I  shall  not  try.    Go  on,"  said  the  girl.    "  What  I  do  not 

unsaTd  ""  ^°"  """''  "^'*'"  *°  "'^'  ^°"''  ^^""^"^  anything 
"  Good  God,  what  a  woman  you  are! "  he  cried  out  bit- 
terly. He  had  never  seen  such  beauty  in  his  life  as  he  saw  in 
her  as  she  stoou  with  her  straight  young  body  flat  against  the 
tree.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  deep  colour  of  eye,  or  high  spirit 
of  profile— but  of  something  which  burned  him.  Still  as  she 
was,  she  looked  like  a  flame.  She  made  him  feel  old  and  body- 
worn,  and  all  the  more  senselessly  furious. 

"  I  believe  you  hate  me,"  he  raged.  -  And  I  may  thank  my 
wife  for  that.  Then  he  lost  himself  entirely.  "  Why  cannot 
you  behave  well  to  me?  If  you  will  behave  well  to  me,  Rosalie 
shall  go  her  own  way.  If  you  even  looked  at  me  as  you  look 
at  other  men— but  you  do  not.  There  is  always  something 
under  your  lashes  which  watches  me  as  if  I  were  a  wild  beast 
you  were  studying.  Don't  fancy  yourself  a  dompteuse.  I  am 
not  your  man.  I  swear  to  you  that  you  don't  know  what  you 
are  dealing  with.  I  swear  to  yoi.  that  if  you  play  this  game  with 
me  I  will  drag  you  two  down  if  I  drag  myself  with  you.  I 
have  nothing  much  to  lose.  You  and  your  sister  have  every- 
thing. ' 

]|  Go  on,"  Betty  said  briefly. 

•  "iP°u°n^  ^^/'  ^  ^'^^  2°  °"-  ^°s^^'<^  and  Ffolliott  I  hold 
m  the  hollow  of  my  hand.  As  for  you— do  you  know  that 
people  are  beginning  to  discuss  you  ?  Gossip  is  easily  stirred  In 
the  country,  where  people  are  so  bored  that  they  chatter  in 
self-defence.  I  have  been  considered  a  bad  lot.  I  have  become 
curiously  attached  to  my  sister-in-law.  I  am  seen  hanging  about 
her,  hanging  over  her  as  we  ride  or  walk  alone  together.  An 
American  young  woman  is  not  like  an  English  girl— she  is 
used  to  seeing  the  marriage  ceremony  juggled  with.  There's 
a  trifle  of  prejudice  against  such  young  women  when  they 
*u*  i*»°  "^^  ^"'^  ^°°  handsome.  Don't  look  at  me  like 
that!  "  he  burst  forth,  with  maddened  sharpness,  "  I  won't 
have  it  I" 
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The  girl  was  regarding  him  with  the  expression  he  most 
resented — the  reflection  of  a  normal  person  watching  an  ab- 
normal one,  and  studying  his  abnormality. 

"  Do  you  know  that  you  are  raving?  "  she  said,  with  quiet 
curiosity — "raving?" 

Suddenly  he  sat  down  on  the  low  mound  near  him,  and  as  he 
touched  his  forehead  with  his  handkerchief,  she  saw  that  his 
hand  actually  shook. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  panting,  "but  'ware  my  ravings! 
They  mean  what  they  say."  ^  ^^ 

"  You  do  yourself  an  injury  when  you  give  way  to  them  — 
steadily,  even  with  a  touch  of  slow  significance — *'  a  physical 
injury.     I  have  noticed  that  more  than  once." 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  again.  Every  drop  of  blood  left  his 
face.  For  a  second  he  looked  as  if  he  would  strike  her.  His 
arm  actually  flung  itself  out — and  fell. 

"  You  devil!  "  he  gasped.  *'  You  count  on  that?  You  she- 
devil!" 

She  left  her  tree  and  stood  before  him. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  she  said.  "  You  intimate  that  you  have 
been  laying  melodramatic  plots  against  me  which  will  injure 
my  good  name.  That  is  rubbish.  Let  us  leave  it  at  that.  You 
threaten  that  you  will  break  Rosy's  heart  and  take  her  child 
from  her,  you  say  also  that  you  will  wound  and  hurt  my 
mother  to  her  death  and  do  your  worst  to  ruin  an  honest 


man 

"  And,  by  God,  I  will!  "  he  raged.    "  And  you  cannot  stop 

me,  if 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  stop  you  or  not,  though  you 
may  be  sure  I  will  try,"  she  interrupted  him,  "  but  that  is  not 
what  I  was  going  to  say."  She  drew  a  step  nearer,  and  there 
was  something  in  the  intensity  of  her  look  which  fascinated  and 
held  him  for  a  moment.  She  was  curiously  grave.  "  Nigel,  I 
believe  in  certain  things  you  do  not  believe  in.  I  believe  black 
thoughts  breed  black  ills  to  those  who  think  them.  It  is  not  a 
new  idea.  There  is  an  old  Oriental  proverb  which  says, 
'  Curses,  like  chickens,  come  home  to  roost.'  I  belie\e  also  that 
the  worst — the  very  worst  cannot  be  done  to  those  who  think 
steadily — steadily — only  of  the  best.  To  you  that  is  merely 
superstition  to  be  laughed  at.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
But — don't  go  on  with  this  thing — don't  go  on  with  it.  Stop 
and  think  it  over." 

He  stared  at  her  furiously — tried  to  laugh  outright,  and 
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^i^  '''  '"^^    '  '^"  ^^  -  --  -  ^'^  ••"  •-  -.ngth 

J^I'^rdtLr  ""   '''  ""'  "^'^'  ^"^^   "^"  "'^ '•  '^^ 
"  No,  I  don't  "  she  answered.    "  I  could  not  if  I  would     It 

weird1^Lt°  t"' Donl^ ''  ^""^  f'\\  ""'^"^"^  thereT nothing 
weird  about  It.    Don  t  ro  on,  I  tell  you.    Think  better  of  it " 

^rnm  h-     "'•'^k'^u'  ^''.^°"'  ^""^'^'^  ^P«^h,  and  walked  au^y 
h.  L  n'"/'"''  ''^^'  '^^'^'"^^^  °^"  ^hc  marsh.    Oddly  enouch 
he  did  not  even  attempt  to  follow  her.    He  felt  a  little  weak 
perhaps  because  a  certain  thing  she  had  said  hid  brought  ba^ 
to  him  a  familiar  touch  of  the  horrors.     She  had  the  ey«  of 

She  hrj  ""^"  l^'  u^^"^^'  '^^^'  °^  »he  extraordina^'Ta?hes 
She  had  seen  w-hat  he  thought  no  one  but  himself  had  reaWsed 
Having  watched  her  retreating  figure  for  a  few  seconds   he  si 
down-as  suddenly  a.  before-on  the  mound  near  the   'ree 
^^      Oh,  damn  her!     he  said,  his  damp  forehead  on  his  hands 
Damn  the  whole  universe!  "  ' 

When  Betty  and  Roland  reached  Stornham.  the  wicker-work 

Zl    The'd'r-*''  ^'^''r  ^^°°^  ^^^°-  the  sto'e  entran  t 
step&     Ihe  drawmg-roon   door  was  open,  and  Mrs.  Brent  was 

standing  near  it  saying  some  last  words  to  Lady  Anst^theJs 
be  ore  leaving  the  house,  after  a  visit  evidently  made  u^th  an 
"  Bet  J-'Lf;?  r  A "^  ^r  '^'  ^°'^-"'t;  of  her  manner 
come^n^or  a'momem'''^^'"''"^'  ^^^^''"^  ^'^^^  °^  '^-'  " '^ 

atPq"ueSinX''  '"'  '"  ''''"  ^"'  ^''''  ^^^"^  ''^''' 
"You  look  a  little  pale  and  tired.  Miss  Vanderpoel  "  Mrs 
Brent  said,  rather  as  if  in  haste  to  be  the  first  to  speak     "I 
hope  you  are  not  at  all  unwell.    We  need  all  our  strength  jus 
now.     I   have  brought  the  most  painul   news.     Malienant 
^Phoid  fever  has  broken  out  among  the  hop  picked  on  ?he 
Mount  Dunstan  estate.     Some  poor  creature  was  evidemlv  sick 
l^niikt.^  "^'"  ^'  ^^  '"'"^  ^-'^--    Thr^'^^^lrdied 


and 
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CHAPTER   XLI 

SHE  WOULD  DO  SOMETHING 

Sir  Nigel's  face  was  not  a  good  thing  to  see  when  he  appear 
at  the  dinner  table  in  the  evening.  As  he  took  his  seat  the  tv 
footmen  glanced  quickly  at  each  other,  and  the  butler  at  t 
sideboard  furtively  thrust  out  his  underlip.  Not  a  man 
woman  in  the  household  but  had  learned  the  signal  dcnotii 
the  moment  when  no  service  would  please,  no  word  or  moveme 
be  unobjectionable.  Lady  Anstruthers'  face  unconsciousl;  i 
sumed  its  propitiatory  expression,  and  she  glanceu  at  her  sist 
more  than  once  when  Betty  was  unaware  that  she  did  so. 

Until  the  soup  had  been  removed,  Sir  Nigel  scarcely  spol 
merely  making  curt  replies  to  any  casual  remark.  This  was  o 
of  his  simple  and  most  engaging  methods  of  at  once  enjoyii 
an  ill-humour  and  making  his  wife  feel  that  she  was  in  some  w 
to  blame  for  it. 

"  Mount  Dunstan  is  in  a  deucedly  unpleasant  position," 
condescended  at  last.    "  I  should  not  care  to  stand  in  his  shoes 

He  had  not  returned  to  the  Court  until  late  in  the  aftemoc 
but  having  heard  in  the  village  the  rumour  of  the  outbreak 
fever,  he  had  made  inquiries  and  gathered  detail. 

"  You  are  thinking  of  the  outbreak  of  typhoid  among  t 
hop  pickers?  "  said  Lady  Anstruthers.  "  Mrs.  Brent  thinks 
threatens  to  be  very  serious." 

"  An   epidemic,  without  a  doubt,"  he  answered.     "  In 
wretched  unsanitary  place  like  Dunstan  village,  the  wretch 
will  die  like  flies." 

"  What  will  be  done  ?  "  inquired  Betty. 

He  gave  her  one  of  the  unpleasant  personal  glances  ai 
laughed  derisively. 

"Done?  The  couniy  authorities,  who  call  themseh 
*  guardians,*  will  be  frightened  to  death  and  will  potter  abo 
and  fuss  like  old  women,  and  profess  to  examine  and  prot( 
and  lay  restrictions,  but  everyone  will  manage  to  keep  at  a  d 
creet  distance,  and  the  thing  will  run  riot  and  do  its  wor 
As  far  as  one  can  see,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  whole  pis 
should  not  be  swept  away.  No  doubt  Mount  Dunstan  1: 
wisely  taken  to  his  heels  already." 

"  I  think  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  would  be  much  dou 
of  that,"  Betty  said.    "  He  would  stay  and  do  what  he  coulc 
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-'w 'T/  t'^^^'^  '"'^  shoulders. 

u  V,      i  ''*'•       ,  ^'"■"''  >""'ll  «nd  he  would  nor  " 

through  her.  It  was  a  /.Twn  f  ^'■°"'^'  ^"'^  "^^''■"^^'^'  '""'^^ 
felt  as^-f  M;unt  Du^stan  h  mf.l?  '''T  ""^  J'^^«"^  ^^^^  ^h« 
by  it-as  if  he  himXm"us't  hel/hT^  '^  ""'^^^  ^^  "P^^"* 

held°Sl  ::'t'^e'rudS^^^^^^  .^"'^•.  ^r  ^h«  — nt 

splendid  spark  oHight  under  he/'l^dr"^ '^  ^"  ^"^  ^^  »»^<^ 

the  fierce  little  Betty  olon/LoulK     a^^"^  '^"^^^'^  ' 
small  face  and  the  SDir7whfrh      ^" ''''''^''^' '"^""'•fable 

somehow  seemed  s^  strong  ^nH,.vr  f  "'"^  V^^^  old  had 
had  known  it  mlg't  X  fs 'b"e'tr"r^  A^;^:  v^'^'^  ^''^  °"^ 
she  had  not  changed.  She  saw  the  truth  of  Jh^'  '"  Th'  ''''^' 
instant,  however,  inadvertantly  glancng  towards  nVrTk"? 
she  caught  her  breath  quicklv  Arrn«  h/c  K  .  husband, 
had  shot  the  sudden  elcam  of  a  n^L  .  ^cavy-fcatured  face 
he  haH  af  th-  .^        ^  .*  "'^^  expression.     It  was  as  if 

'^th  a  rushtf  furhe'hS'"'  ""^^''"^  which'fird'im 
did  not  wish  it  to^e  InTh^  i"^"  not  prepared  for.    That  he 

a  brief  silence  in  wMc^  passed"  away'  'hcTI"-  .>"  "'" 
disagreeable  precision.  ^'    "'  'P°''*^  *^^^'  '^  ^'th 

to  Bmy.*'"  ^''^  *"  '"°""°"^  '^^^'^^  °"  y°"-that  man."  he  sa^'d 

He  spoke  clearly  so  that  she  might  have  the  oleasur-.  n*  K  • 
certam  that  tht  menservants  hearH      T^        P'^^sure  of  bemg 
table,  handing  f  ruit-p7ofessinrto  K-  T  .  ^  "^"^  '^^''^  ^°  '^^ 
faces  expressing  nothing   but  «  ouick  "'JT' •°"''  '^^  '^°^"' 
that  blind  men  are     He  kn.w^hS^  ?k^u^!^u  "^  ^'  '^  '^  ^^'^ 

breath  .  spa.e  of  pause,  and  Betty,  cutting  a  cluster  from  a  bunch 
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of  hothouse  grapes  presented  by  the  footman  at  her  side, 
twered  as  clearly  as  he  had  spoken  himself. 

"  He  is  strong  enough  to  produce  an  eflFect  on  anyone," 
said.    "  I  think  you  feel  that  yourself.    He  is  a  man  who 
not  be  beaten  in  the  end.    Fortune  will  give  him  some  \ 
thing." 

"  He  is  a  fellow  who  knows  well  enough  on  whirh  han 
him  good  things  lie,"  he  said.  "  He  will  take  all  that  0 
itself." 

'*  Wliy  not?"  Betty  said  impartially. 

"  There  must  be  no  riding  or  driving  in  the  neighbourl 
of  the  place,"  he  said  next.  "  I  will  have  no  risks  run." 
turned  and  addressed  che  butler.     **  Jennings,  tell  the  serv 
that  those  are  my  orders." 

He  sat  over  his  wine  but  a  short  time  that  evening,  and  m 
he  joined  his  wife  and  sister-in-law  in  the  drawing-room 
went  at  once  to  Betty.  In  fact,  he  was  in  the  condition  v 
a  man  cannot  keep  away  from  a  woman,  but  must  invent  s 
reason  for  reaching  her  whether  it  is  fatuous  or  plausible. 

"  What  I  said  to  Jennings  was  an  order  to  you  as  well  s 
the  people  below  stairs.  I  know  you  are  particularly  fom 
riding  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Dunstan.  You  are  in 
care  so  long  as  you  are  in  my  house." 

"  Orders  are  not  necessary,"  Betty  replied.  "  The  da 
past  when  one  rushed  to  smooth  pillows  and  give  the  wi 
medicine  when  one's  friends  were  ill.  If  one  is  not  a  propt 
trained  nurse,  it  is  wiser  not  to  risk  being  very  much  in 
way." 

He  spoke  over  her  shoulder,  dropping  his  voice,  though  L 
Anstruthers  sat  apart,  appearing  to  read. 

"  Don't  think  I  am  fool  enough  not  to  understand.  ' 
have  yourself  under  magnificent  control,  but  a  woman  pass 
ately  in  love  cannot  keep  a  certain  look  out  of  her  eyes." 

He  was  standing  on  the  hearth.  Betty  swung  herself  lig 
round,  facing  him  squarely.    Her  full  look  was  splendid. 

"  If  it  is  there — let  it  stay,"  she  said.    "  I  would  not  kee 
out  of  my  eyes  if  I  could,  and,  you  are  right,  I  could  not 
would — if  it  is  there.    If  it  is — let  it  stay." 

The  daring,  throbbing,  human  truth  of  her  made  his  bi 
whirl.    To  a  man  young  and  clean  and  fit  to  count  as  in 
lists,  to  have  heard  her  say  the  thing  of  a  rival  would  have  t 
hard  enough,  but  base,  degenerate,  and  of  the  world  behind 
day,  to  hear  it  while  frenzied  for  her,  was  intolerable.     J 
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But,  alonf  in  her  r^m    .  ,      °l  ''°''"'    "'"^  M'J- 
drawn  together.  "  ''"'''  ""''  "*  black  brows  were 

too  much."  *"    '     ^  *'°"^'^  "^^  bear  to  jjo.    I  should  suffer 

She  was  suffering  now      Th<.  c»,         i 
was  hke  a  physical  pl-n     No  word  IrT.^  '"  ^"  ''^^t 

g.ven  her  proof  that  his  thoughts  tu/niw  1  ''"''  T  "^'-"^  ^ad 
mtolerable-intolerable-that  in  hkhn       ''/''  '"'^  ^"^^  '^  "«« 
they  were  as  wholly  apa  t  as  Tf  worlH        u  ,T''  ^"^   "'^-d 
At  any  dire  moment  it  was  mere  n//^    'f'"^  u^^'^^^'^^"  them, 
herself  in  help  and  support      Tf  n    .1""".  V'^^^  '^^  should  give 
had  first  spoken  Jo  each  other'  Zr'f\''  "'''•  ''^'^  'h"y 
knew  that  they  two.  Strang  rsthou.hfh  ^""^  ^""^  ^""'"'  ^he 
worked  side  by  side  among  the  frW   '^'^'  ^'"'^  ^^«"'d  have 
among  the  last  to  take  tTthe  boats     h'    ^7tl  "^^  ^^''  heen 
because,  he  being  he   an^fK^  ?  •'    ^°^  ^'^  she  know?    Onlv 
m  accordance  w.?h  thelats  ruHn'"^  '^''  ''  T''  ^^^*^  heen^ 
facing  a  calamity  a  mons  ternble"'""]-  u'^"'^  ""^^'  ^e  stoo^ 
sat  still.  ^  ^  ^'  terr.ble— and  she  with  full  hands 

con'dino'n.'  M^rf  br!7sS"-'  'T  t^'  ^^'  --gnised  their 
bundles  of  hay";  'snt  t  Ll"  btl^s -^  .P'^-  ^^^pf  ^p^^^ 
did  not  even  provide  shelter      In  ^  ^  V  '"  ^''^"'  decay  they 

?Iept  well  enough  irthem  cookinrthr'f^''/^^  ^'^  ^''^^^^^ 
'"the  open.    When  the  r^^  descend''^    '^  '"  ^^'^'^'^^'^'^^^ 

and  drip  through  the  holS ?n  S  x  '  -^  """'^  """^  ^^^^n  walls 
soak  clothes  and  bedding  rt  '"^^^  '"  t''''"-''  ^^^ich  would 
Brent  had  implied  was  "fue  ne"s°  of  '^''  ^^/'^^^  ^"^  ^^^^• 
circumstances,  would  have  small  chan-  f^  "'  ""'^^  '"^^ 
nant  typhoid  wither  "Mfe?  i-f^  ?  "'  '■''°^''^'  ''"^  '"alig- 
"ursmg.  had  not  one  chance 'in'amilhr'X^T^^IllLrhls'o:^^ 
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man — stood  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  tragedy — responsible  ar 
helpless.  He  would  feel  himself  responsible  as  she  hersc 
would,  if  she  were  in  his  place.  She  was  conscious  that  »ui 
dcnly  the  event  of  the  afternoon — the  interview  upon  tl 
marshes,  had  receded  until  it  had  become  an  almost  unmeanir 
incident.  What  did  the  degenerate,  melodramatic  folly  ma 
tcr ! 

She  had  restlessly  left  her  chair  before  the  dressinR-table,  ar 
was  walking  to  and  fro.  She  paused  and  stood  looking  dow 
at  the  carpet,  though  she  scarcely  saw  it. 

"  Nothing  matters  '>ut  one  thing— one  person,"  she  owni 
to  herself  aloud.  "  i  suppose  it  is  always  lilce  this.  Ros 
Ughtrcd,  even  father  and   mother— everyone  seems  less  ne 

than  they  were.     It  is  too  strong — too  strong.     It  is '*  tl 

words  dropped  slowly  from  her  lips,  "  the  strongest  thing- 
in  the  world." 

She  lifted  her  face  and  threw  out  her  hands,  a  lovely  youi 
half-sad  smile  curling  the  deep  corners  of  her  mouth.  "  Som 
times  one  feels  so  disdained,"  she  said — "  so  disdained  with  i 
one's  power.     Perhaps  I  am  an  unwanted  thing." 

But  even  In  this  case  there  were  aids  one  might  make  1 

effort  to  give.    She  went  to  her  writing-table  and  sat  thinkii 

for  some  time.    Afterwards  she  began  to  write  letters.    Thr 

or  four  wer«*  addressed  to  London— one  was  to  Mr.  Pcnzan( 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mount  Dunstan  and  his  vicar  were  walking  through  t 
village  to  the  vicarage.  They  had  been  to  the  hop  pickers'  hi 
to  see  the  people  who  were  ill  of  the  fever.  Both  of  the 
noticed  th?t  cottage  doors  and  windows  were  shut,  and  th 
here  and  there  alarmed  faces  looked  out  from  behind  lattio 
panes. 

"  They  are  in  a  panic  of  fear,"  Mount  Dunstan  said,  "  ai 
by  way  of  safeguard  they  ?hut  out  every  breath  of  air  ai 
stifle  indoors.     Something  rrust  be  done." 

Catching  the  eye  of  a  woman  who  was  peering  over  h 
short  white  dimity  blind,  he  beckoned  to  her  authoritative! 
She  came  to  the  door  and  hesitated  there,  curtsying  nervousl 

Mount  Dunstan  spoke  to  her  across  the  hedge. 

"  You  need  not  come  out  to  me,  Mrs.  Binner.  You  m 
stay  where  you  are,"  he  said.  "Are  you  obeying  the  orde 
given  by  the  Guardians?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord.    Yes,  my  lord,"  with  more  curtsys. 

**Your  health  is  very  much  in  your  own  hands,*'  he  adde 
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ZT.v?"crTJX»Tf  ""''  '!""  '^"'''"'  -'"""  than 

you.    Bad  air  i,  inZLTLiI     n      ""  ™T'  ""''  ''"  ''  '" 
;;  V«,my  lord.     fhTk  yo"u'r-I„,d:;,i7  ""'"""""  ' 

laid  >  f,„  wo'j.  .0  ,n  ""  ■'"'*''  <•"""  ■'"^  ™«-  "nd 

"  We  h«rd  ™,T  vour  lor  l.t-     '•  ""  "f'^Pli'Ml'lf  support. 

.tout  n>o.h"  w"h  .Zvy  cftnT.""'"^  '"??•:  P"'  i"  " 
scarcely  concealed  by  r«n«  .(„.  1^7  '""'  "  ''"='"'  ««'"«» 
matron  wul,  ,  temwr^^J.^  .*,?"""'"•     She  waa   . 

•void  r«po„s,b1l&;3'l,l'X  Jre^t"'  °""«""  '"»"" 
"Mjptce'ilt,.":!'"'  '  ""•"  ^'°™'  D-'""  answered. 

coJdXt'^ti';Stt;",:er?"oro;''r'=\'''  -'•  " 

it  had  been  borne  in  upon  them  th.,k-  '  '"!"•  ''"'  K"''">Uy 
on,  though  hi,  manner  was  uLh,r„  Tl "'?  •"  "«  ""'^ 
too  poor  to  do  hisdutvTv  r  7^  '"''  ''"''  '■"'»'  I"  WM 
•way  with  the°,S^r'';:^nL'  ™  "opLTSd  t  "^  *"''* 
unndy  cottage,  a  sudden  flourlshlnTcf  m""oi-a„°r  b°;oor 

hulX"Sd-sro"e„  si°r""''  '"'• '"  *• 

women  and  a  child  in  a  ,m«  iV  n  '"■  "I""'  »"''  '»o 
were  others  strSen  helple  An  '?•*'•  r  ^''''«'  '"  'h^e 
hop  gardens,  on  iSlis.W  rh,  H,  "''^'  °'  "'"''"'  ■'"  the 
Eathered  togtthe"  b™d  S  ^.n^h-u  ^"  '^"^'"""S  them,  had 
behind  hal  go^e  T'th"  t^lf  !?„•  ""^hi^'-^h  "«  '"':"«' 
were  the  weaker  or  less  caS,«    „r'     T"""',  who  remained 

to  those  who  were  alr^dy  m  ^r.he  fcvr'rVh'''  ^J  "^^  "« 
was  an  old  man  who  had  snZ  1?^  r!i       1  ".'./'"age  doctor 

-■c  V  bt  nter'teit"Ila-''crt't-5- 
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of  Ill's  seventy-five  years,  and  was  aghast  and  flurried  v 
ir'n:ht.  His  methods  remained  those  of  his  youth,  and  m 
matkcd  chicHy  by  a  readiness  to  prescribe  calomel  in 
ttnt-rccncy.  A  younger  and  stronyer  man  was  needed,  as  % 
Rs  a  man  of  more  modern  training.  But  even  the  n 
brilliant  practitioner  of  the  hour  could  not  have  provi 
^Ilcltcr  and  nourishment,  and  without  them  his  skill  would  h 
t!»unted  as  nothinp.  For  three  weeks  there  had  been  no  n 
^vhiih  was  a  condition  of  the  barometer  not  likely  to  1 
Already  ^jrey  clouds  were  gathering  and  obscurins;  the  b! 
ncss  of  the  sky. 

The  vicar  glanced  upwards  anxiously. 

'*  When  it  comes,"  he  said,  "  there  will  be  a  downpour,  i 
a  persistent  one." 

"  Vcs,"  Mount  Dunstan  answered. 

He  had  lain  awake  thinking  throughout  the  night.  H 
was  a  man  to  sleep!  It  was  as  Betty  Vanderpoel  had  kno 
it  would  be.  He,  who — beggar  though  he  might  be — \ 
the  lord  of  the  land,  was  the  man  to  face  the  strait  of  tli 
poor  workers  on  the  land,  as  his  own.  Some  action  m 
be  taken.  What  action?  As  he  walked  by  his  friends  i 
from  the  huts  where  the  dead  men  lay  it  revealed  itself  t 
he  saw  his  way. 

They  were  going  to  the  vicarage  to  consult  a  medical  bo 
but  on  the  way  there  they  passed  a  part  of  the  park  wh( 
through  a  break  in  the  timber  the  huge,  white,  blind-fa( 
house  stood  on  view.  Mount  Dunstan  laid  his  hand  on  A 
Penzance's  shoulder  and  stopped  him. 

"Look  there!"  he  said.  "There  are  weather-tight  roo 
€nough." 

A  startled  expression  showed  itself  on  the  vicar's  face. 

"  For  what  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  For  a  hospital,"  brusquely.  "  I  can  give  them  one  thii 
at  least — shelter." 

"  It  is  a  very  remarkable  thing  to  think  of  doing,"  '^ 
Penzance  said. 

"  It  is  not  so  remarkable  as  that  labourers  on  my  la 
should  die  at  my  gate  because  I  cannot  give  them  dec( 
roofs  to  cover  them.  There  is  a  roof  that  will  shield  th 
from  the  weather.    They  shall  be  brought  to  the  Mount." 

The  vicar  was  silent  a  moment,  and  a  flush  of  sympat 
warmed  his  face. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Fergus,"  he  said,  "  entirely  right." 
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H«ys  winds  itil?  throuJh  f  U  "I '*  T  '^'''^"^  ^•'"^'»  ^^ 
I  don't  find     m  !    In    r       ^   ^^".'^''*'*  «liatM.rvcr  they  are. 

Reuben  S.  Va'  d  r^  C  JaX^'Vo     ''  rr'J"^^  ''r' '^^'^'^ 
out  my  tellinu  you     If  vnn  Ll  i  "  ''"'"'  '"'"^^'  '''«»  «'''^'- 

passion ••     *  "  *""  *'■'*  «^"  struggled  with  an  insane 

••  Thank^yorrhelhrr^:"'''  '"'  '".  ^'^"'^"^"^  unriindungly. 

Mount  DurJZ.  ^      n^  ^h^,i;?'^''Wr""f'  ''"^"T' 
she    s  as  much  a  narf  n*  L.        •  ^^'''■"  '  *'"  a^^ake, 

When   I   tZk  thinLMover  7  T'rT'  f  '">'  ^''''^  '■»^>^' 
"You  are  quite  right/'  Mr.  Penzance  said  aeain 

.•n7pttfS"U„''d°"f„  "titfe-:, '-'  vVr-  »-«- 

a  sort  of  hospital  ward     UcouUK^a'  great  ballroom  into 

r;rai;;'t'hHr'^ '"-  'v--"-^'  l;e.it„;rTl?e' 

When  we  have  patients  in  nnr  ua-H    ^.-u-.  .u.,.    ^     ,"7  V  ' 
on,  and  who  vv.ll  1......  u:..."'       ''^' .^^'\'  ^iiH-  ^"^  reed  t! 
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how  to  nurse  wch  other,  and  the  women  In  the  vilUse  w< 
nor  run  the  risk  «f  un.lertakinn  to  help  ut." 

But.  even  before  he  had   left  the  hotue,  the  prohlem 
jolved    for   them.     The  «,lvinK  of   it   lay   in   the  note  B 
Vanderpcwl  had  written  the  m'sht  before  at  Stomham. 

When  It  was  brought  to  him  Mr.  Penzance  glanced 
Irom  certain  calculation*  he  wa»  makins  upon  a  »hert  of  n 
paper,  i  he  accumulating  difficultiet  made  him  look  w 
and  tired.  He  oprned  the  note  and  read  it  Bravely,  i 
then  a.  gravely  though  with  a  change  of  exprewion.  han 
It  to  Mount  Dunstan. 

aZ?^!  *'"■  '*  "  "r^V""  °'  «^*'«"-     ^'i**  ha*  heard  and 

pSlVu  ritt^-iti^i^^^^^^        ''  '  '*'"'"-' 

.ftjr'tp  rTd'it"'  '"'"■"^  '*"  ''°""'  ^""'""  -^ 

kee'pivl^''^  '*  ^^  "'^  means,"  the  vicar  an«wercf'.     "  It  is  wo 

But  It  wa«  quite  brief.     She  had  heard  of  the  outbreak 

nrlnr\Y  ^^^'^^^o  were  suffering.  They  would  m 
prompt  aid.  She  chanced  to  know  K>mething  of  the  rcqui 
rnent,  of  such  case,,  and  had  written  to  Londo,,   fcr  cm 

Might  she  ask  Mr.  Penzance  to  kindly  call  upon  her  i 
any  further  assistance  required.  ^ 

"  a'n7'rh.^h  \'  "'  ^^''^'^  Krateful."  wid   Mount   Dunsta 

"wt        t  ^"  ^'^'\"»  «'"'"  »"^'P  »f'«"  »»>«•  knows." 
Rested         "°     ''"''*'"  "°^*   yourself?"    Penzance    su 

J^ount  I^unstan  shook  his  head. 
No,    he  said  shortly.    "  No." 


CHAPTER   XLU 
IN  THE  BALLROOM 

Though  Dunstan  village  was  cut  oflF,  by  Its  misfortun, 
L""  j;\"ri  '"^"—  --^h  its  neighbour!  in  some  mv"! 
m3.....r   v^Lujics  even   at   twenty  miles'   distance    learned   a 
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H-ving  heard  in  h't-^t'teV'"';"'''^  «'  S'-"''  "' 
'"K  an«doe„  at  The  Ch^k  Inn        ''  *  "*"«'"^  «'  '"umina;! 

Dunphtl/;"?^  ^.trir/''';  '»'-  ^-^    Mount 
Popular  man,  he  m.X  hive  h-  '      '^   ''*"   ^'"'^   »>«"   • 

not  popular,  he  ^rr^ere /r^ubi:ct"^^'^"••  -  ^-" 

tever-.tricken  patient,  had  been  r,  •  f  •  '"''  ^'*^"'«'"n.  The 
«"d  given  bed,  in  the  ba  Ir^^  "';'''l^  '"  '»''*  to  the  Mount 
t«npc,rary  H-.,d.     Nurs^"' ;^'^'  ^.t^''*^,'^"  made  imo  J 

Wher^,;""'  of  bronchi  rs^'^chSrfr^'  ''^"^^^ 
VVhere  the  money  came  form    uhirh  'c   ^""  »°  h"  bed. 

under  .uch  circumstance^'  1.  ,-2"'f  ^  »P«-nt  every  day 
••"mply  conservative  of  mL  V^»«/i'fficult  to  «,y.  To  ttl 
-'th  dirty  East  Fnd  hop"'"!^  f'  ?^  «"-,  one's  ho  t 
t'?o  radical.  Surely  he  couMK  '"'"^^'^  ^''^  typhoid  seemeH 
d.nary.  Would  m^C^'^b^'^^j^^^.T^^ 
'nto  hwp.tai,  in  case  of  villVJ  .^  i  '^  • '°  '"''"   'beir  houses 

l^ntly  to  the  talk  with  suchTr  ii;^  °  """^  P'^"t.  ''•^tcneTsi-' 

"I  i^  ".»'„'>«■«»  at  all. 
^«v^  done  it  myself-^uTi'^^ife  f  L'^"'^-    "  ^  '^^^^^  never 
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••  I  like  It  so  much  that  1  shall  write  and  ask  if  I  cannot 
of  assistance,"  Lord  Dunholm  answered. 

Betty  was  glad  to  hear  this.     Only  quickness  of  thoug 
prevented  her  from  the  error  of  saying,  "Thank  you,     as 
the  matter  were  personal  to  herself.    If  Mount  Dunstan  w 
restive  under  the  obviousness  of   the  fact  that  help  was 
sorely  needed,  he  might  feel  less  so  if  her  offer  was  only  o 

among  others.  .    ,         .  , ,       •      i  ^      l 

"  It  seems  rather  the  duty  of  the  neighbourhood  to  8h( 
some  interest,"  put  in  Lady  Alanby.        1  shall  write  to  h 
myself.     He  is  evidently  of  a  new  order  of  Mount  Danst. 
It's  to  be  hoped  he  won't  take  the  fever  himself,  and  die  of 
He  ought  to  marry  some  handsome,  well-behaved  girl,  and 

found  the  family. '  . .       ,    i        ui     i       • 

Nigel  Anstruthers  spoke  from  his  side  of  the  table,  leani 

slightly  forward.  .  . . 

"  He  won't    if  he  does  not   take  better  care  of  hims< 
He  passed  me  on  the  road  two  days  ago,  riding  like  a  luna 
He  looks  frightfully  ill— yellow  and  drawn  and  lined, 
has  not  lived  the  life  to  prepare  him  for  settling  down  t( 
fight  with  typhoid  fever.    He  would  be  done  for  if  he  cau; 

the  infection."  .  ^     ,    ,  •  u       •^*. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Lord  Dunholm,  with  quiet 
cision.     "  Unprejudiced  inquiry  proves  that  his  life  has  b 
entirely  respectable.     As  Lady  Alanby  says,  he  seems  to 
of  a  new  order  of  Mount  Dunstan."  ,, 

"  No  doubt  you  are  right,"  said  Sir  Nigel  suavely, 
looked  ill,  notwithstanding."  ,     ,      .,     .  i     j  r> 

"As  to  looking  ill,"  remarked  Lady  Alanby  to  Lord  D 
holm,  who  sat  near  her,  "  that  man  looks  as  if  he  was  gc 
to  pieces  pretty  rapidly  himself,  and  unprejudiced  inquiry  wc 
not  prove  that  his  past  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Betty  wondered  if  her  brother-in-law  were  lying.  It 
generally  safest  to  argue  that  he  was.  But  the  fever  bui 
high  at  Mount  Dunstan,  and  she  knew  by  instinct  what 
owner  was  giving  of  the  strength  of  his  body  and  brain, 
young,  unmarried  woman  cannot  go  about,  however,  mal 
inxious  inquiries  concerning  the  welfare  of  a  man  who 
made  no  advance  towards  her.  She  must  wait  for  the  chi 
which  brings  news. 

The  fever,  having  ill-cared  for  and  habitually  ill-fed  b< 
to  work  upon,  wrought  fiercely,  despite  the  energy  of  the 
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young  doctors  and  the  trained  nurses.    There  were  many  dark 

lZinl\?  A    ^     "^'  T"P»'<^horean  goddesses  upon  the  lofty 
ceiling  gazed   down   with   wondering   eyes   at   hal^irard    far^ 

JolS' rh'^'h'^r''  "'i^''  sometimesVind  t he t'reen  drawn 

S  r'hr  K  ^  ""T'u  .""  '"°''^-  ^"^'  «^  '"^f.  none  had 
il  to  ^  T'  °^  u'*^!''"  ^"'^  '^'''  The  supplies  needed 
came  from  London  each  day.  Lord  Dunholm  had  sent  a  gen- 
erous cheque  to  the  aid  of  the  sufferers,  and  so.  alsrhad'oTd 
^hnrV  "^^i.  ''"'  ^^T  V-nderpoel.  consulting  medical  au- 
thor.t.es  and  hospitals,  learned  exactly  what  was  required,  and 
nec^sities  were  forwarded  daily  in  their  most  easily  utilisable 

we'rwulred"' Mr^V"'^  "''  *^  "'^  ^'"l*  ^""^  ^"y^'^'"^  we  found 

^M^ZZ'   aJ'  P^"^«nce  wrote  to  her  in  his  note  of  thanks. 

My  dear  and  kind  young  lady,  you  leave  nothing  to  ask  for. 

Our  doctors    who  are  young  and  enthusiastic,  are  filled  with 

h^ds."  '"  """"^        "^  °^  ^^"^  '''°"''"  P'^""'^  '"  *hcir 

She  had.  in  fact,  gone  to  Lon  'on  to  consult  an  eminent 

physician    who  was  an   authority  of  world-wide   reputation. 

Like  the  head  of  the  legal  firm  of  Townlinson  &  Sheppard,  he 

In!?  K? m"""  J  *  """^  '*"'."^'°"  •■"  »he  visit  paid  him  by  an 
mdubitably  modem  young  beauty,  who  wasted  no  word,  and 
whose  eyes  while  he  answered  her  amazingly  dear  questions, 
were  as  intelligently  intent  as  those  of  an  ardent  and  serious 
young  medical  student.  What  a  surgical  nurse  she  would 
have  made  1  It  seemed  almost  a  pity  that  she  evidently  be- 
longed to  a  class  the  members  of  which  are  rich  enough  to 
undertake  the  charge  of  entire  epidemics,  but  who  do  not 
usually  give  themselves  to  such  work,  especially  when  they 
are  young  and  astonishing  in  the  matter  of  looks. 

Mni;  n '°",  ^"^  ^^f  r'^.  ^^'^  ^'^  '"  '^^  ballroom  ward. 
Mount  Dunstan  and  the  vicar  found  much  to  do  among  the 
villager^.  Ignorance  and  alarm  combined  to  create  dancers 
even  where  they  might  not  have  been  feared.  Daily  instruc- 
rl^?-*!!  '"Y^^;'°n  of  the  cottages  and  their  inmates  was 
required.     The  knowledge  that  they  were  under  control  and 

Z^'^'lu"  "^^^  ^  '"PP""'  *°  ^^^  frightened  people  and  pre- 
vented  their  lapsing  into  careless  habits.    Also,  there  began  to 

nrir^"^°7  J'l^"'..^  ''^['*  dependence  upon,  and  desire  to 
Please      his  lordship,    as  the  existing  circumstances  drew  him 
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nearer  to  them,  and  unconsciously  they  were  attracted  ai 
dominated  by  his  strength.  The  stronjji  man  carries  his  pow 
with  him,  and,  when  Mount  Dunstan  entered  a  cottage  ai 
talked  to  its  inmates,  the  anxious  wife  or  surlily  depress 
husband  was  conscious  of  feeling  a  certain  sense  of  securit 
It  had  been  a  queer  enough  thing,  this  he  had  done — bundlii 
the  infected  hoppers  out  of  their  leaking  huts  and  carryii 
them  up  to  the  Mount  Itself  for  shelter  and  care.  At  tl 
most,  gentlefolk  generally  gave  soup  or  blankets  or  hospit 
tickets,  and  left  the  rest  to  luck,  but,  "  gentry-way"  or  nc 
a  man  who  did  a  thing  like  that  would  be  likely  to  do  oth 
things,  if  they  were  needed,  and  gave  folk  a  feeling  of  beii 
safer  than  ordinary  soup  and  blankets  and  hospital  tickc 
could  make  them. 

But  "  where  did  the  money  come  from  ?  "  was  asked  durii 
the  first  days.  Beds  and  doctors,  nurses  and  medicine,  fii 
brandy  and  unlimited  fowls  for  broth  did  not  come  up  fro 
London  without  being  paid  for.  Pounds  and  pounds  a  d; 
must  be  paid  out  to  get  the  things  that  were  delivered  "  reg 
lar  "  in  hampers  and  boxes.  The  women  talked  to  one  anoth 
over  their  garden  palings,  the  men  argued  together  over  th( 
beer  at  the  public  house.  Was  he  running  into  more  deb 
But  even  the  village  knew  that  Mount  Dunstan  credit  h; 
been  exhausted  long  ago,  and  there  had  been  no  money  at  t 
Mount  within  the  memory  of  man,  so  to  speak. 

One  morning  the  matron  with  the  sharp  temper  found  o 
the  truth,  though  the  outburst  of  gratitude  to  Mount  Dunsta 
which  resulted  in  her  enlightenment,  was  entirely  spontaneo 
and  without  intention.  Her  doubt  of  his  Mount  Dunsti 
blood  had  grown  into  a  sturdy  liking  even  for  his  short  speei 
and  his  often  drawn-down  brows. 

"  We've  got  more  to  thank  your  lordship  for  than  comm( 
help,"  she  said.  "  God  Almightly  knows  where  we'd  all  h 
been  but  for  what  you've  done.  Those  poor  souls  you've  nursi 
and  fed " 

"  I've  not  done  it,"  he  broke  In  promptly.  "  You're  mi 
taken ;  I  could  not  have  done  it.    How  could  I  ?  " 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  the  matron  frankly,  "  we  was  wonde 
ing  where  things  came  from." 

"  You  might  well  wonder.  Have  any  of  you  seen  Lac 
Anstruthers'  sister.  Miss  Vanderpoel,  ride  through  the  villagi 
She  used  sometimes  to  ride  this  way.  If  you  saw  her  y< 
will  remember  it." 
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wo  J  vL'^^  AW  v"""*"  '''^^'  •  "  '"  5i«'^"'^^ory  delight.     •'  My 
word,  yes!    A  fine  younf;  woman  with  black  hair?    That  rich 
they  say,  as  millions  won't  cover  it  "  ' 

oi"nn\7y''Ay  ^"""'^     "  ^'''^  Dunholm  and  Lady  Alanby 
ot   Dole   kmdly  sent  cheques  to   heln   us    h.,f   »»,»    a        .' 

•M.  real'  or  no^'v,?'''  f  x.  'V"  °'  «""''•    God  blJ  k^r. 
ivicncan  or  no  Mcrican  I    That's  what  I  sav  " 

ple^Th'p,   """""■'   "''•''™"'"   ''«  ■«'l'«l   as   if   she   had 

"That's  what  I  say,  too  "  he  answered.    "  God  bless  herl  " 

joj^n£^h:trr;^p':-^^^ 

thev  wer.  7.7  "^^"^  '^'  .^"'^  ^^'^  •■"  h"  "lu^'ngs  that 
they  were  as   far  apart   as  if  worlds   rolled   between   them 

Somethmg  tronger  than  sight  or  speech  drew  tC  together* 
The   thread    which   wove   itself   through   his   thoughts    grew 

XTab^utlKnV  '^'^  'J  "?'  '^'  ^'^^^  ar^ed  anfh: 
walked  about  the  ballroom  ward,  directing  the  placing  of  hos- 
pital cots  and   hospital  aids  and   comforts    the   so  rir  Z   U, 

lKUthoJrh"'n\^'^  '"^•^'^-'^^'  -5  cKml' 
a  1  her  methods,  brought  her  so  vividly  before  him  that  it  wJ 

a  most  as  if  she  walked  by  his  side,  as  if  they  spoke  togethT 
as    f  she  said,  "I  have  tried  to  think  of  eveo'thing.    Twan; 

nytLetore''"'TH"T  ^  helped  you?     Tdl  me' if  theTe" 
anything  more        The  thing  which  moved   and   stirred   him 
h?H    )'"   J"°^ledge   that   when   he   had    thought   o     her  shS 

"wk  /^"^"   "e  had   said   to  himself,   toss  ng  on   his  pillow 
What  would  she  do?"  she  had  been  planning  in  such  a  w^J 
a^^swered  his  question.     Each  morning,  when  the  day's  sTp- 
Pl.es  arrived,  ,t  was  as  if  he  had   received  a  message  from 

As  the  people  in  the  cottages  felt  the  power  of  his  tem- 
fn  TTn^"'^  depended  upon  him,  so,  also    did  the  patS 

L^tcrt^Tdar'-T^'d  'f '"^  '1'  ^'''''  ^^-  ^^^^^ 
na  increased  dailj.    The  doctors  and  nurses  told  one  another 
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that  his  passinp  through  the  room  was  like  the  administerir 
of  a  tonic.  Patients  who  were  weak  and  makin;;  no  effor 
were  lifted  upon  the  strong  wave  of  his  will  and  carrie 
onward  towards  the  shore  of  greater  courage  and  strength. 

Young  Doctor  Thwaite  met  him  when  he  came  in  or 
morning,  and  spoke  in  a  low  voice: 

"  There  is  a  young  man  behind  the  screen  there  who 
very  low,"  he  said.  "  He  had  an  internal  hiemorrhage  towan 
moining,  and  has  lost  his  pluck.  He  has  a  wife  aad  thn 
children.  We  have  been  doing  our  best  for  him  with  ho 
water  bottles  and  stimulants,  but  he  has  not  the  courage  1 
help  us.  You  have  an  extraordinary  efTert  on  them  all,  Loi 
Mount  Dunstan.  When  they  are  depressed,  they  always  as 
when  you  are  coming  in,  and  this  man — Patton,  his  name  is- 
has  asked  for  you  several  {'Mes.  Upon  my  word,  I  belies 
you  might  set  him  going  again." 

Mount  Dunstan  walked  to  the  bed,  and,  going  behind  t^ 
screen,  stood  looking  down  at  the  young  fellow  lying  breathin 
pantingly.  His  eyes  were  closed  as  he  laboured,  and  h 
pinched  white  nostrils  drew  themselves  in  and  puffed  out  s 
each  breath.  A  nurse  on  the  other  side  of  the  cot  had  jui 
surrounded  him  with  fresh  hot-water  bottles. 

Suddenly  the  sunken  eyelids  flew  open,  and  the  eyes  m* 
Mount  Dunstan's  in  imploring  anxiousness. 

"  Here  I  am,  Patton,"  Mount  Dunstan  said.  "  You  ncc 
not  speak." 

But  he  must  speak.  Here  was  the  strength  his  sinking  soi 
had  longed  for. 

"  Cruel  bad — goln'  fast — m*  lord,"  he  panted. 

Mount  Dunstan  made  a  sif^i  to  the  nurse,  who  gave  him 
chair.  ^  He  sat  down  close  to  the  bed,  and  took  the  bloodle: 
hand  In  his  own. 

"No,"  he  said,  "you  are  not  going.     You'll  stay  here, 
will  see  to  that." 

The  poor  fellow  smiled  wanly.  Vague  yearnings  had  le 
him  sometimes,  in  the  past,  to  wander  into  chapels  or  sto 
and  listen  to  street  preachers,  and  orthodox  platitudes  cam 
back  to  him. 

"  God's — will,"  he  trailed  out. 

"  It's  nothing  of  the  sort.  It's  God's  will  that  you  pul 
yourself  together.  A  man  with  a  wife  and  three  children  ha 
no  right  to  slip  out." 

A  yearning  look  flickered  in  the  lad's  eyes — he  was  scared 
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rach'yw"  *  ^'^'  ^"'"^  '"'"'■^^  ''  ^^^"'^»'  «"d  had  a  child 
"  She's — a  good — girl." 

Hf    '^^'V^^^"   '"  y^"*"  '"•"'J   while  you   fight  this  out"  <nlA 
Mount    Dunstan.  "  Say    it    over    to    v.».«-u         i      "  *         ° 

feel  yourself  letting  go^    Holdon?oit    TI  '""'/u" 

it  out  .,,  f  fh,„  ,,"11- ^d  'take^^rT  oT'y^ol  ^Sl'dt 

me  whafto  do""?r^\  ''>.'°^^"^  -'^  ^he  nurrwH    S 
me  jhat  to  do.     Your  hand  is  warmer  already.     Shut  your 

Bv  tlilT  '"T  '^^  ^''^'•'^*^  ""^'1  the  middle  of  the  night 
»y  that  time  the  worst  was  ovrr      H«  ko  i  ""Bni. 

he  |aid  it  down!  '^  *"'  ^^"'^^  ^^  ^**  """^^^y  ^vhen 

''  Keeps— me— up,"  he  whispered. 

Having  saved  Patton,  he  must  save  nthi.rc      wu 
ot  the  queer  time  when  a  score  or  more  of  them  hoA  u-     • 

dtrr;  [hr  ]^!:!i  t  tr^  ^^^  f 4  ^'^^-'  ^-^"--^ 

uhrwasaloTd  ul-  k^^'  Pointed  ceiling,  and  the  swell 
lth7nuJ^A-Ar^-  ^^°"-.  ^°"S  them,  working  for  them 
hours    s^^f-  ^•^'.^"^..^•"mg  by  some  of  them  through  awfS 

It  .s  th.  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  fairly  counted 
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among  men.  Its  the  first  time  I  have  known  human  afll 
tion,  other  than  yours,  Penzance.  They  want  me,  these  pcop 
they  are  better  for  the  sight  of  me.  It  is  a  new  experien 
and  it  is  good  for  a  man's  soul,"  he  said. 


CHAPTER   XLIII 
HIS  CHANCE 

Betty  walked  much  alone  upon  the  marshes  with  Roland 
her  side.  At  intervals  she  heard  from  Mr.  Penzance,  but 
notes  were  necessarily  brief,  and  at  other  times  she  could  01 
rely  upon  report  for  news  of  what  was  occurring  at  Moi 
Dunstan.  Lord  Mount  Dunstan's  almost  military  supervisi 
of  and  command  over  his  villagers  had  certainly  saved  th( 
from  the  horrors  of  an  uncontrollable  epidemic;  his  decisi 
and  energy  had  filled  the  alarmed  Guardians  with  respe 
and  this  respect  had  begun  to  be  shared  by  many  other  persoi 
A  man  as  prompt  in  action,  and  as  faithful  to  such  respon 
bilities  as  many  men  might  have  found  plausible  reasons  enou 
for  shirking,  inevitably  assumed  a  certain  dignity  of  aspe 
when  all  was  said  and  done.  Lord  Dunholm  was  most  cle 
in  his  expressions  of  opinion  concerning  him.  Lady  Alan 
of  Dole  made  a  practice  of  speaking  of  him  In  public  frequent] 
always  with  admiring  approval,  and  in  that  final  manner 
hers,  to  whose  authority  her  neighbours  had  so  long  submitte 
It  began  to  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  he  was  a  new  developme 
of  his  race— as  her  ladyship  had  put  it,  "  A  new  order  of  Mou 
Dunstan." 

The  story  of  his  power  over  the  stricken  people,  and 
their  passionate  affection   and    admiration   for  him,   was  01 
likely  to  spread  far,  and  be  immensely  popular.     The  dran 
of  certain  incidents  appealed  greatly  to  the  rustic  mind,  and  1 
cottage  firesides   he  was  represented   with   rapturous  awe, 
raising  men,  women,  and  children  from  the  dead,  by  the  me 
miracle  of  touch.     Mrs.  Welden  and  old   Doby   revelled 
thrilling,  almost  Biblical,  versions  of  current  anecdotes,  wh( 
Betty  paid  her  visits  to  them. 

"  It's  like  the  Scripture,  wot  he  done  for  that  young  ms 
as  the  last  breath  had  gone  out  of  him,  an'  him  lyin'  stiflFei 
mg  fast.  '  Young  man,  arise,'  he  says.  '  The  Lord  Almigh 
calls.     Youve  got  a  young  wife  an'  three  children  to  tal 
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care  of.     Take  up  your  bed  an'  walk*     M«»        u 
Hm  to  carry  his  bed  anvwhiTM   h..»  !  ^°'  "  ^*  wanted 

«nj.  An'  up  the  youTma„  '  t  V^  "  '"ir"  °^  ^'P^^'^' 
old  Mrs.  Welden  frank^  "^or  thTr  ?""'''f  ^"y-  '^''d 
'««•  I  must  say.  m.«.  if  I  wa,  sJruck  i'^''*  T  ^•'^'^  «  «'- 
jpose  it^  only  my  sinful  i^norancTthtTK '°'  "'  '^""K''  ' 
the  Lord  seems  to  think  no  mo~  nT  "**  *^7^ '  *""«'  ^hen 
eighteen-shiUin'  a  week   anrl  nV  "H-eepm'  away  a  steady 

th<^  breast,  an'  another  on  tLT  '"^"!  '"  ^^'"''>''  «"'  <>"«  at 
But  likely  enough    ethteenshiinn''r'^'"u'^  '!  ^^'^^  "°^hin' 

'°Burro?hi^5-^^^^^^^^ 

of. the  things%'he\:a^d'';Lr:o'  fcX"""'^'  !^^  ^— - 
being  almost  within  sighf  and  sounri        .'•T'^^/  nearness-of 
b-mself  had   felt,  whef  each  d^rwrllf/'"^ V^""''«" 
of  her  thought  of  the  needs  of  the  ^L^  ^^l'^   '^'  ^'^^^'t 
into  his  hands.  In  these  davs  Jf/.r  .?      -"""'^  *^^o^^"  ^y  fate 
den's  anecdotes,  th  o^h  wK    he  t.T'"^/°u°^^  Mrs.  Wei- 
of  things.  Betty  was  able  to  const n,?ff''l''  '^'J^P^^r  truth 
ura^,  version  of  what  she  had  ^8^^'^  "  ^^  ^^"P- 
n   his  sittmg  by  a  bedside  and  S-     ^^  .'''^  glad— glad 
>n  his  hot  or  cold,  but  Ihvavs  tn.^  " '"^  *  ^'"'^   which  lay 
b»  strong  body  and  strongsoul  Lav^^  '1  '^'""^"^  ^^^ich 
wou  d  be  no  restraint  there      Yes    h!  ^^''°V^^tint.     There 
-with  the  kindness  a  woman  W,    o""?  ''l^.^r-'^'nd-kind 
women.   loved   most.     SomTtlmes  2      "^  u^''^  '^''  «'  ^^ 
mound,  and.  while  her  evTsTeS J  f  '"^""^^  ''V  "P«"   «on»e 
marsh  and  its  birds  and  poo  s  th?vl      'T  ""V^"  yellowing 

colour  grew  deep  and  dark  V  the  m^Ir^^^"  ''''"f '  ""'^  ^'^^'^ 
rushes.  "^  ^  t"e  marsh  water  between  the 

She^t^J^ntTy"  ?k"d '  h!^^^^^^^^^  ^^^\-  ^-  I'^e  must  com. 
struthers'  face  was  the  nf^  ]    u-''^^^  '^^  «^^  m  Nigel  An- 
he  himself  co^r^on    orThere'had"?  °'  ^  ""^  ™-    -^^h 
had  seriously  doubted  it.     He  was  hi      IJ  ™°'"'"'^  ^'^'^^  «he 
Sometimes  he-*Iways  as  if  bv  ch/n^.2l1' u^'"^.  ""^  '^'^^^' 
went  from  one  room  to  anothe/anH         ?i'°'"''^.^^^  ^  «he 
fix  his  miserable  eyes  upon   h.r  f     "^^^'^  '"'  f^'^^^elf  and 
seemed  he  must  be  unconTcL;oftU%i°"^  '/^'  '^^^  't 
he  would   appear  suddenly  to   recdl/rf   K-'^^'u^^^'"^'    ^hen 
start  up  with  a  muttered  exch,m»^-  ^.'"""^^^   «"^   ^ould 

room.     He  spent  long  houTs  S'°"'  -,^.  '^'^^  ?-'  ^^  the 
^^^  country  or  wandenn,  ^^^^^^lyV^;:^^'^^^^^^^^ 
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gardens.  Once  he  went  up  to  town,  and.  after  a  few  day 
absence,  came  back  lookinK  more  haggard  than  before,  an 
wearing  a  hunted  look  in  his  eyes.  He  had  gone  to  see 
physician,  and.  after  having  seen  him.  he  had  tried  to  los 
himself  m  a  plunge  into  deep  and  turbid  enough  waters;  bi 
he  found  that  he  had  even  lost  the  taste  of  high  flavours,  fo 
which  he  had  once  had  an  epicurean  palate.  The  effort  ha 
ended  m  his  being  overpowered  again  by  his  horrors— the  hoi 
rors  in  which  he  found  himself  staring  at  that  end  of  thing 
when  no  pleasure  had  spice,  no  debauchery  the  sting  of  life 
and  men,  such  as  he,  stood  upon  the  shore  of  time  shudderini 
and  naked  souls,  watching  the  great  tide,  bearing  its  treasure! 
recede  forever,  and  leave  them  to  the  cold  and  hideous  dark 
Uuring  one  day  of  his  stay  in  town  he  had  seen  Tcresita,  wh( 
had  at  first  stared  half  frightened  by  the  change  she  saw  ii 
him,  and  then  had  told  him  truths  he  could  have  wrunp  he 
neck  for  putting  into  words. 

"You  look  an  old  man."  she  said,  with  the  foreign  accent 
he  had  once  found  deliciously  amusing,  but  which  now  seemec 
to  add  a  sting.  And  somesing  is  eating  you  op.  You  an 
mad  in  lofe  with  some  beautiful  one  who  will  not  look  at  you 

*  .,  ^T.  '^  '"  T'^"*  ^^^°^^-  '*  »  ^^^  who  eats  you  op— youi 
evil  thmkings  of  her.  It  serve  you  right.  Your  eyes  look 
mad. 

He  himself,  at  times,  suspected  that  they  did,  and  cursed 
himself  because  he  could  not  keep  cool.  It  was  part  of  his 
horrors  that  he  knew  his  internal  furies  were  worse  than 
iolly,  and  yet  he  could  not  restrain  them.  The  creeping  sus- 
picion that  this  was  only  the  result  of  the  simple  fact  that  he 
had  never  tried  to  restrain  any  tendency  of  his  own  was 
maddening.  His  nervous  system  was  a  wreck.  Hr  drank  a  great 
deal  of  whisky  to  keep  himself  'straight"  d-r.ng  the  day, 
and  he  rose  many  times  during  his  black  waking  hours  in  the 
night  to  drink  more  because  he  obstinately  refused  to  give  up 

A  i°''*  ?^l'  '^^^  i'""^  ^"^"gf''  '^  wo"ld  make  him  sleep. 
J  u  Vt'  *?^  thoughts  of  Mount  Dunstan,  who  was  a  clean 
and  healthy  human  being,  t.^.re  ran  one  thread  which  would 
not  disentangle  itself  so  there  ran  through  his  unwholesome 
thmking  a  thread  which  burned  like  fire.  His  secret  ravings 
would  not  have  been  good  to  hear.  His  passion  was  more  than 
nait  hatred,  and  a  desire  for  vengeance,  for  the  chance  to  re- 
assert his  own  power,  to  prove  himself  master,  to  get  the  better 
in  one  way  or  another  of  this  arrogant  young  outsider  and  her 
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himself,  the  plan,  he  laid  l.r.  '''"'  '^-^  ''""«»  ^^  ^«'d  to 
old  cruel  cl.,,;;.nance  o  t  man  TrX  '"  '^"■''  /"">'•  '^^'^ 
had  seemed  the  mere  naZTLrllL  i  T*".""  ^^'"^''  ^hich 
p/  his  race  in  ccntur"es  nit  ^^  l  '''"  '^J^  "'"""^  '"^n 
limitations  of  modern  dV'  ""^         '"   *'""'   ^"'''   '^c 

lik:  to^ha';:' J'yrtn^JttlsT7e  ^'^  T"/  "  '  -"''« 
Women  uere  kept  in  thefl^'plafe:   ,hen  ' '  ^""'^'"'^  '''''  ««°- 

have  <C.7ruch^"1hfnrhLf'H;;'''""K°^^^  ^^-^^  '^  -"'cl 
aKainst  that  uhich  raged  *inhmZ?f7K  ^"  ""'}'.'  helplessness 
walls  u here  he  might  hale  h^7^  /^'  ^''^'  ^'"^''"'"'^  ^^  the 
her-insult.    torment    dea  HiTt^^^f'^'^^^  -'"   "Pon 

nc^but.  .hen  it  did  its  ioouJ::^:^;:-::^^:^^  z 

hu:,^^u'p"in?clt^Tr^•ntt^^•7  ^"S.7^  ^  ''^^ 
stanng  at  me  with  her  hZ  ive  J ,  K  '^  "  "^''^  ''^^^  d'><l 
^  There  was  a  lonj;  reih  betw.^u'''^""'  -"^'"'"^  «  "O""^'-" 
he  lived  i...     AmerfcaTad  nof  h.    ^'?.""^K'"'"K»  and  the  time 

days  and  now  a  rn\lirnorbea;Tvrh- '"  *'°"  t""' 
spend  her  money    whhn,,*  kl-  ■  ..^Y^"  his  own  w  fe,  or 

was  thinkingT;  New  Ynrt^"^  '"'^^''^'^  "^''^  ^^  ^"o'^.  He 
century  who  could  a«u]^lvd^o""^  T^'"  °^  ^'^^  "'"««nth 
who  pleased  to  bi  d^ned  hi.h  «^^  '  u^'^^'i  P'^^^'  «nd 
n  itself  it  was  incuXnt  u^n  a  m^'^^'^*  ^°'  '^''  ^'^" 
>n  one  way  or  another  H^U  LT  •*?  ?'^  *'''^"  ^'^^  her 
hard«t  thin,  to  reachr^t  o^^.^fr^  ""  "°^  ''^ 

wh?h  r;-  ;t  t;-X:?-  ''^k^\^^  ^^  ^^e  order 
and  had  sent  tL  servants  abo^rl' h"'^  her  child  shuddering 
faces.     Betty's  presence  had  the  JIa    7"^  ""l'^  ^^^'  °^  ^""«n 

said.     "  Yor Sp  me'^in '^rde?  Z  "    '1  %"^  "?^  ^"^ '"  ^^ 
steam  properly  wL  you Vatch'mJ"^"'''     ^  ^^"  '  ^-^  "P 

•-avc   his   Wife   and   child    alon*.   w.Vk    .  •  " .  "^  ^^o^^d  not 

be  like  her  to  hold  her  fnncn^«         m     u^""    ^S^'"'     ^t    would 
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her  father  nad  probably  prepared  him  for  «uch  action  at  tuch 
a  man  would  be  likely  to  take.     He  could  rucvi  what  it  would 
be.     They  were   free  and  easy  enough   in   America  m   tljeir 
dealings  with  the  man  age  tie.     Their  .dea  would  f «""  «« 
be  a  divorce  witli  custotly  of  the  child.     He  wondrred  a  little 
that  they  had  remained  quiet  *o  long.    1  here  had  been  Amen- 
can  shreudness  in  her  cuminn  boldly  to  Stornham  to  look  over 
the  gttiund  herwlf  and  actually  aet  the  place  in  order.     It  did 
not  present  itself  to  his  mind  that  what  she  had  done  had 
been  no  part  of  a  scheme,  but  the  mere  result  of  her  t«^P"«: 
ment  and  training.     He  told  himself  that  it  had  been  planned 
beforehand  and  carried  out  in  hard-headed  commercial  Amen- 
can  fashion  as  a  matter  of  business.      The  thing  which  most 
enraged  him  was  the  implied  cool,  practice.!    realisation  ot  the 
fact  that  he.  as  inheritor  of  an  entailed  estate,  wm  but  owner  in 
charge,  and  not  young  enough  to  be  regarded  as  «"•«»"'■- 
mountable  obstacle  to  their  plans.     He  could  not  "'^do  ^hj! 
greater  part  of  what  had  been  done,  and  they  were  calculating, 
he  argued,  that  his  would  not  be  likely  to  be  a  long  life,  and  if 
-if  anything  happened-Stornham  would  be  UKhtred  s  and 
the  whole  vulgar  lot  of  them  would  come  over  and  take  posses- 
sion and  swagger  about  the  place  as  if  they  had  been  born  on 
it.    As  to  divorce  or  separation— if  they  took  that  line,  he  wou  d 
at  least  give  them  a  good  run  for  their  money.    They  would 
wish  they  had  let  sleeping  dogs  lie  before  the  thing  was  over. 
The  right  kind  of  lawyer  could  bully  Rosalie  into  saying  any- 
thing he  chose  on  the  witness-stand.    There  was  not  much  limit 
to  the  evidence  a  man  could  bring  if  he  was  experienced  enough 
to  be  circumstantial,  and  knew  whom  he  was  dealing  with,     i  nc 
very  fact  that  the  little  fool  could  be  made  to  appear  to  have 
been  so  sly  and  sanctimonious  would  stir  the  gall  of  any  jurr 
of  men.     His  own  condoning  the  matter  for  the  sake  ot  hi» 
sensitive  boy,  deformed  by  his  mother's  unrestrained  and  violent 
hysteria  before  his  birth,  would  go  a  long  way.     Let  them  get 
their  divorce,  they  would  have  paid  for  it.  the  whole  lot  of  them, 
the  beautiful  Miss  Vanderpoel  and  all.    Such  a  story  as  the 
newspapers  would  revel  in  would  not  be  a  reconimendation  to 
Englishmen   of  unsmirched    reputation.     Then  his  exultation 
would  suddenly  drop  as  his  mental  excitement  P^duced   its 
effect  of  inevitable  physical  fatigue.     Even  if  he  made  them 
pay  for  getting  their  own  way,  what  would  happen  to  jiimselt 
afterwards?     No  morbid  vanity  of  self-bolstering  could  rnake 
the  outlook  anything  but  unpromising.    If  he  had  not  had  such 
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diabolical  luck  in  hi<i  ffw  invwtmrnn  he  could  have  lived  hl« 
own  li^  .  As  it  wa«,  old  Vandcrpoel  would  p<M«ihly'  conde^tend 
to  make  him  some  insufKcirnt  allfiuanic  becauw  Ko^lir  w(»uld 
wish  that  it  minht  be  done,  and  he  uouhl  be  expated  to  drag 
out  to  the  end  the  kind  of  life  a  man  pensioned  by  hi«  wife's 
relatives  ine\'itabl>'  does.  If  he  attempted  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try he  should  blow  out  his  brains.  When  his  deprp<«'*ii>n  was 
at  its  worst,  he  saw  himself  a^^in^  and  shabby,  ramblini;  about 
from  one  cheap  Continental  town  to  another,  blackballed  by 
g(M)d  clubs,  cold-shouldered  even  by  the  Teresitas,  cut  off  from 
society  by  his  limited  means  and  the  stories  his  wife's  friends 
would  spread.  He  ground  his  ♦rcth  when  he  thought  c»f  Hetty. 
Her  splendid  vitality  had  done  somethinu  to  life  for  him — had 
given  it  savour.  VVhen  he  had  come  upon  her  in  the  avenue 
his  blood  had  stirred,  even  thouch  it  had  been  maliciously,  and 
there  had  been  spice  in  his  very  resentment  of  her  presence. 
And  she  would  go  away.  He  would  not  be  likely  to  sec  her 
again  if  his  wife  broke  with  him;  she  would  be  swept  out  of 
his  days.  It  was  hideous  to  think  of,  and  his  rage  would  over- 
power him  and  his  nerves  go  to  pieces  again. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do?  "  he  broke  forth  suddenly  one 
evening,  wl.en  he  found  himself  temporarily  alone  with  her. 
'*  You  are  going  to  do  something.     I  see  it  in  your  eyes." 

He  had  been  for  some  time  watching  her  from  behind  hi' 
newspaper,  while  she,  with  an  unread  btx)k  upon  her  lap,  hau, 
in  fact,  been  thinking  deeply  and  putting  to  herself  serious 
questions. 

Her  answer  made  him  stir  rather  uncomfortably. 

"  I  am  going  to  write  to  my  father  to  ask  him  to  come  to 
England." 

So  this  was  what  she  had  been  preparing  to  spring  upon  him. 
He  laughed  insolently. 

"  To  ask  him  to  come  here?  " 
With  your  permission. 


mine? 


Docs  an   American  father-in-law   wait   for 


"  With 
permission  ?  " 

"  Is  there  any  practical  reason  why  you  should  prefer  that 
he  should  not  come?  " 

He  left  his  seat  and  walked  over  to  her. 

"  Yes.     Your  sending  for  him  is  a  declaration  of  war." 

"It  need  not  be  so.     Why  should  it ?  " 

"In  this  case  I  happen  to  be  aware  that  It  h.     Tbe  choir**  h 
your  own,  I  suppose,"  with  ready  bravado,  "  that  you  and  he 
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•re  preparrd  to  face  the  consequences.  But  it  Rt»«lie.  and  i» 
your  mother  ?  " 

"  My  father  ii  a  butineM  man  and  will  know  what  can  be 
done.  He  will  know  what  is  worth  doing,"  the  answered,  with- 
out noticing  hit  question.  "  But,"  she  added  the  words  slowly, 
"  I  have  been  making  up  my  mind — before  I  write  to  him — to 
say  something  to  you — to  ask  you  a  question." 

He  made  a  mock  sentimental  gesture. 

"  To  ask  me  to  spare  my  wife,  to  '  remember  that  she  is  the 
mother  of  my  child  *  ?  " 

She  passed  over  that  also. 

"  1  o  ask  you  if  there  is  no  possible  way  in  which  all  thit 
unhappiness  can  be  ended  decently." 

"  i"he  only  decent  way  of  ending  it  would  be  that  there 
should  be  no  further  interference.  Let  Rosalie  supply  the 
decency  by  showing  me  the  consideration  due  from  a  wife  to 
her  husband.  The  place  has  been  put  in  order.  It  was  not 
for  my  benefit,  and  I  have  no  mon<>y  to  keep  it  up.  Let  Rosa- 
lie be  provided  with  means  to  do  it." 

As  he  spoke  the  words  he  realised  that  he  had  opened  a  way 
for  embarrassing  comment.  He  expected  her  to  remind  him 
that  Rosalie  had  not  come  to  him  without  money.  But  she 
said  nothing  about  the  matter.  She  never  said  the  things  he 
expected  to  hear. 

"  You  do  not  want  Rosalie  for  your  wife,"  she  went  on, 
"  but  you  could  treat  her  courteously  without  loving  her.  You 
could  allow  her  the  privileges  other  men's  wives  arc  allowed. 
You  need  not  separate  her  from  her  family.  You  could  allow 
her  father  and  mother  to  come  to  her  and  leave  her  free  to  go 
to  them  sometimes.  Will  you  not  agree  to  that  ?  Will  you  not 
let  her  live  peaceably  in  her  own  simple  way?  She  is  very 
gentle  and  humble  and  would  ask  nothing  more." 

"  She  is  a  fool  I  "  he  exclaimed  furiously.  "  A  fool  I  She 
will  stay  where  she  is  and  do  as  I  tell  her." 

"  You  knew  what  she  was  when  you  married  her.  She  was 
simple  and  girlish  and  pretended  to  be  nothing  she  was  not. 
You  chose  to  marry  her  and  take  her  from  the  people  who 
loved  her.  You  broke  her  spirit  and  her  heart.  You  would 
have  killed  her  if  I  had  not  come  in  time  to  prevent  it." 

"  I  will  kill  her  yet  if  you  leave  her,"  his  folly  made  him 
say. 

"  You  arc  talking  like  a  feudal  lord  holding  the  power  of 
life  and  death  in  his  hands/'  she  said.     "  Pcwer  like  that  is 
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ancient  hiitoqr.    You  can  hurl  no  one  who  hai  friend*— with- 
out being  punishnl." 

It  WM  »hr  ohl  »tory.  She  filled  him  with  the  de«Ire  to 
iliake  or  dwturh  her  at  any  cott,  and  he  did  his  utmmf.  U 
•he  was  propfumg  to  make  term*  with  him.  he  would  »how 
her  whether  he  would  accept  them  or  not.  He  let  her  hear  .ill 
he  had  naid  to  himseU  in  hit  wont  momenf  --ll  that  he  hid 
argued  concerning  what  »he  and  her  pc  >   uld  do,  and 

what  hi»  own  artion-i  would  be— all  his  i-  ffM-  n  *o  n.  <*»•  fhcm 
pay  the  uttermmt  farthing  in  humiliatioM  -f  h.-  «r;M».i  mn  .  t|». 
trate  them.  His  methods  would  be  d. !  .  n  ,^'».  >[o 
not  watched  his  wife  and  Ffolliott  f.r  v-.k-  i  i  I*-  rnU. 
had  known  what  he  was  dealing  Mfh.  M  m.l 
people  upon  the  track  and  they  w  >hi  te  f  >•  .1, 
poured  forth  unspeakable  statemen.  .id  r.t 
as  usual,  further  than  he  had  known  if  »i 
began.  Under  the  spur  of  excitement  hu  in 
him  well.     At  last  he  paused. 

!i  }Ym''  V**  P"*  '*  ^°  ^''■'  "  what  have  you  to  say  ?  ' 
«  1  k        ^'1'  ^^'^  remote  intent  curiosity  growing  in  her  eyes. 
I  have  nothing  to  say.     I  am  leaving  you  to  say  things." 

You  will,  of  course,  try  to  deny "  he  insisted. 

"  No,  I  shall  not.     Why  should  I  ?  " 

"  You  may  assume  your  air  of  magnificence,  but  I  am  deal- 
ing with  uncomfortable  factors."  He  stopped  in  spite  of  him- 
self, and  then  burst  forth  in  a  new  order  of  rage.  *'  You  are 
trying  some  confounded  experiment  on  me.     What  is  it? " 

She  rose  from  her  chair  to  go  out  of  the  room,  and  stood  a 
moment  holding  her  book  half  open  in  her  hand. 

"  Yes.     I  suppose  it  might  be  called   an  experiment,"  was 
her  answer.     "  Perhaps  it  was  a  mistake.     I  wanted  to  make 
quite  sure  of  something." 
;; Of  what?" 

"I  did  not  want  to  leave  anything  undone.  I  did  not  want 
to  believe  that  any  man  could  exist  who  had  not  one  touch  of 
decent  feeling  to  redeem  him.  It  did  not  seem  human." 
White  dints  showed  themselves  about  his  nostrils. 
"  Well,  you  have  found  one,"  he  cried.  "  You  have  a  lash- 
ing tongue,  by  God,  when  you  choose  to  let  it  go.  But  I 
could  teach  you  a  good  many  things,  my  girl.  And  before  1 
have  done  you  will  have  learned  most  of  them." 

But  though  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  laughed  aloud 
as  she  left  him,  he  knew  that  his  arrogance  and  bullying  were 
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proving  poor  weapons,  though  they  had  done  him  good  service 
all  his  life.  And  he  knew,  too,  that  it  was  mere  simple  truth 
that,  8S  a  result  of  the  intellectual,  ethical  vagaries  he  scath- 
ingly derided — she  had  actually  been  giving  him  a  sort  of 
chance  to  retrieve  himself,  and  that  if  he  had  been  another  sort 
of  man  he  might  have  taken  it. 


CHAPTER    XLIV 

A  FOOTSTEP 

It  was  cold  enough  for  fires  in  halls  and  bedrooms,  and  Lady 
Anstruthers  often  sat  over  hers  and  watched  the  glowing  bed 
of  coals  with  a  fixed  thoughtfulness  of  look.  She  was  so 
sitting  when  her  sister  went  to  her  room  to  talk  to  her,  and  she 
looked  up  questioningly  ^hen  the  door  closed  and  Betty  came 
towards  her. 

"  You  have  come  to  tell  me  something,"  she  said. 

A  slight  shade  of  anxiousness  showed  itself  in  her  eyes,  and 
Betty  sat  down  by  her  and  took  her  hand.  She  had  come 
because  what  she  knew  was  that  Rosalie  must  be  prepared  for 
any  step  taken,  and  the  time  had  arrived  when  she  must  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  ignorance  even  of  things  it  would  be 
unpleasant  to  put  into  words. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered.  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  some- 
thing I  have  decided  to  do.  I  think  I  must  write  to  father 
and  ask  him  to  come  to  us." 

Rosalie  turned  white,  but  though  her  lips  parted  as  if  she 
were  going  to  speak,  she  said  nothing. 

*'  Do  not  be  frightened,"  Betty  said.  "  I  believe  it  is  the 
only  thing  to  do." 

"I  knowl  I  know!" 

Betty  went  on,  holding  the  hand  a  little  closer.  "  When  I 
came  here  you  were  too  weak  physically  to  be  able  to  face  even 
the  thought  of  a  struggle.  I  saw  that.  I  was  afraid  it  must 
come  in  the  end,  but  I  knew  that  at  that  time  you  could  not 
bear  it.  It  would  have  killed  you  and  might  have  killed 
mother,  if  I  had  not  waited;  and  until  you  were  stronger,  I 
knew  I  must  wait  and  reason  coolly  about  you — about  every- 
thing." 

"I  used  to  guess — sometimes,"  said  Lady  Anstruthers. 

"  I  can  tell  you  about  it  now.    You  are  not  as  you  were 
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then,"  Betty  swd.    "  I  did  not  know  Nigel  at  first,  and  I  felt 

Imtt^ZT'^A-*/'"''     K""-^'''  '«  -«^«  --that  my 
Child  hatred  of  him  did  not  make  me  unfair.     I  even  tried  to 

hope  that  when  he  came  back  and  found  the  place  Tn  order  anj 

^mg,  going  well,  he  might  recogni«.  the  wi^-dom  of  behaving 

wonM  T"'  '""'^"?V^  y°"-  ^^  ^'  ^^^  d°"«^  that  I  knrxv  fX? 
would  have  provided  for  you  both,  though  he  would  not  have 
le  t  h,m  the  opportunity  to  do  again  what  he  did  before  No 
business  man  would  allow  such  a  thing  as  that.  But  S  time 
h^gone  by  I  have  seen  I  was  mistaken  in  hoping  o^a  7  ' 
spec  able  compromise.  Even  if  he  were  given  a  free  ham!  L 
dXuir  ^'"''^"     And  now—"     Sh?  hStated    fee  ng  i 

Ho^w^^he^teTR"°''/  I'  ""V'^  ""'  ^^  ^-  -P'--"i 
now  v^iK  she  to  tell  Rosy  of  the  ugly,  morbid  situation  which 

made  ordinary  pass.veness  impossible.     "Now  there  is  a  rea- 
son she  began  again. 

<^h.       V    '"TT  """!  '^^'^^  't  ^^^  R"^«l«>  ^^ho  ended  for  her 

a  we^T't^r     Her'f '"'  '°"T  "'"^^  ^^^-«  affeaion  gfv^^ 
a  wealc  thing.     Her  face  was  pale  no  longer,  but  slightlv  red- 
drned.  and  she  lifted  the  hand  which  held  he;s  and  k.'se  1  it 
.       Vou  shall  not  say  it."  she  interrupted  her.    "  I  will    There 

11  if TstaTthrnTrn';.?.  "-''''  ^°"  *°  '^'    ^-  --  ^-. 

theit'7nn^n/l'-^""M^"l^,l''^^'^"^"P°*^''^^y«  ^^orn  so  fully 
their  look  of  being  bluebells  under  water.  That  this  timid 
creature  should  so  stand  at  bay  to  defend  her  was  mo  e  mol"n  ' 
thaji  anything  else  could  have  been.  " 

sh.ll  noTh/M;  ^°''y-t""'^  y°"."  ^^e  answered.     "  But  vou 

vav       D.'^rfL       -ii  y^"  ""r'F'  *""•    "There  is  no  other 

hem      fS      •n''''"   ^l  "'?'^''  /°'"  "^'   ^ut  we  must   face 

rdnoint       mI    1.'''  the  situation  from  a  practical   man's 

Women  donVr  T.  '\'  ''V"^"  ""'^''^  "^'^  '"""^^  d"- 
andean  be  h  ilK.^'"?"'  ^  y>'''  ?""r  ""^^ing  about  the  law 
and  can  be  bullied  into  feeling  that  t  s  darmerons  nnd  com 
promising  to  inquire  into  It.  Ni.ol  has  always  -on  hat ^t" 
was  easy  to  manage  women.  A  strong  business  mar  who  h^ 
more  exact  legal  information  than   he  has  himsdrw       be  a 

oTe    rL'^  ?:'•  r'-     ^""^  \'  ^^""°^  -»^^  obi:ctionable 
love  to  him.    It  IS  because  he  knows   these   thini  that   h^ 

says  ,;hat  my   sending   for   father  will    be   a  SralLn   o5 


"Did  he  say  that?"  a  little  breathlessly. 


h:"^ 
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"  Yes,  and  I  told  him  that  it  need  not  be  so.  But  he  woul 
not  listen." 

"  And  you  are  sure  father  will  come?  " 

"  I  am  sure.     In  a  week  or  two  he  will  be  here." 

Lady  Anstruthers'  lips  shook,  her  eyes  lifted  themselves  t 
Betty's  in  a  touchingly  distressed  appeal.  Had  her  momcntar 
courage  fled  beyond  recall?  If  so,  that  would  be  the  wor* 
coming  to  the  worst,  indeed.  Yet  it  was  not  ordinary  fea 
which  expressed  itself  in  her  face,  but  a  deeper  piteousness, 
sudden  hopeless  pain,  baffling  because  it  seemed  a  new  emotior 
or  perhaps  the  upheaval  of  an  old  one  long  and  carefuU 
hidden. 

"  You  will  be  brave  ?  "  Betty  appealed  to  her.  "  You  wil 
not  give  way.  Rosy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  must  be  brave — I  am  not  ill  now.  I  must  not  fai 
you — I  won't,  Betty,  but " 

She  slipped  upon  the  floor  and  dropped  her  face  upon  th 
girl's  knee,  sobbing. 

Betty  bent  over  her,  putting  her  arms  round  the  heavini 
shoulders,  and  pleading  with  her  to  speak.  Was  there  some 
thing  more  to  be  told,  something  she  did  not  know? 

"  Yes,  yes.     Oh,  I  ought  to  have  told  you  long  ago — ^but 
have  always  been   afraid  and  ashamed.     It  has  made  every 
thing  so  much  worse.    I  was  afraid  you  would  not  understan( 
and  would  think  me  wicked — wicked." 

It  was  Betty  who  now  lost  a  shade  of  color.  But  she  hel< 
the  slim  little  body  closer  and  kissed  her  sister's  cheek. 

"  What  have  you  been  afraid  and  ashamed  to  tell  me  ?  D( 
not  be  ashamed  any  more.  You  must  not  hide  anything,  n( 
matter  what  it  is,  Rosy.     I  shall  understand." 

"  I  know  I  must  not  hide  anything,  now  that  all  is  over  anc 
father  is  coming.     It  is — it  is  about  Mr.  FfoUiott." 

"  Mr.  Ffolliott?"  repeated  Betty  quite  softly. 

Lady  Anstruthers'  face,  lifted  with  desperate  effort,  was  liki 
a  weeping  child's.  So  much  so  in  its  tear-wet  simpleness  anc 
utter  lack  of  any  effort  at  concealment,  that  after  one  quid 
look  at  it  Betty's  hastened  pulses  ceased  to  beat  at  double 
quick  time. 

"  Tell  me,  dear,"  she  almost  whispered. 

"  Mr.  Ffolliott  himself  does  not  know — and  I  could  no 
help  It.  He  was  kind  to  me  when  I  was  dying  of  unkindness 
You  don't  know  what  it  was  like  to  be  drowning  in  lonelinesi 
and  misery,  and  to  see  one  good  hand  stretched  out  to  help  you 
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even  though  ,  r.mifcd"'     '  "'""'"  '"^  "'>^"  """B. 

imt'iinfiir  R»",  Z'"  The  Xh'","  °'  ""■'"  ";•!:•  p-' 

»nd  had  swq,,  hr;  off  her  f„,     L         •''"■'"  """'!''  ''"  "I*"' 

know Z^'  '""^  ''nvoluntarily.     "  Yes.  /  know-I  know-I 

Lady  Anstruthei^  fell  back  a  little  to  gaze  at  her 
You  know?     yo«  know  ?  "  she  breathed.     "  Stty'" 

th 'f"aVt?y  %^.r  '•'  "°^  ^^^^^-     ""  '-^'^  ^>-  ^-It  on 
^.^' Betty."  whispered  Rosy,   "do  you  know  what  you   have 

The   lovely  eyes  turned   slowly  towards  hpr    nn,?   ♦!,        r. 
co™«  of  B«,y.s  .„„,h  deepened   Taturts  ^  alS' 

T  VnAT'   I  ,? ''  "°*  K'"''  '°  "^y  '••     But  it  is  true.    /  know- 
1  know— I  know.     Do  not  a<k  me  how."  'now- 

hid  hTrLe""'  '■"  '™'  "•""''  ••"  ""'«  '"''  '«'  »  -"oment 

she'„'::i'ed  the'CtS"  ■•'',•  'vT^I^'ri^Z' "1r'  ?? 

Jou  are  a  beauty  and  wonderful,  and  I  am  not-  but  if  vn,! 

»y  I  oroice  down.     It  was  because  I  cou  d  not  bear  tn  fhJnt 

NiJ^win"  ■'I"'""-     '  ^•""  I"  ^-"  and  tak^Lme    iut 

ffis"ou     ;™'bi:™^4\V*(:;:  .And  I  , hail  be  the  sham^e' 

^- — on!>  ^-cvausc  he  was  amd—imd.    When 
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father  comes  it  will  all  begin."    She  wrung  her  hands,  beco 
ing  almost  hysterical. 

"Hush,"  said  Betty.  "Hush!  A  man  like  that  cam 
be  hurt,  even  by  a  man  like  NiRel.  There  is  a  way  out 
there  is.    Oh,  Rosy,  we  must  believe  it." 

She  soothed  and  caressed  her  and  led  her  on  to  relieving  1 
long  locked-up  misery  by  speech.  It  was  easy  to  see  the  wi 
in  which  her  feeling  had  made  her  life  harder  to  bear.  £ 
was  as  inexperienced  as  a  girl,  and  had  accused  herself  cruel 
When  Nigel  had  tormented  her  with  evil,  carefully  chos 
taunts,  she  had  felt  half  guilty  and  had  coloured  scarlet 
turned  pale,  afraid  to  meet  his  sneeringly  smiling  face.  S 
had  tried  to  forget  the  kind  voice,  the  kindly,  understand! 
eyes,  and  had  blamed  herself  as  a  criminal  because  she  coi 
not. 

"  I  had  nothing  else  to  remember — but  unhappiness — and 
seemed  as  if  I  could  not  help  but  remember  him"  she  said 
simply  as  the  Rosy  who  had  left  New  York  at  nineteen  mig 
have  said  it.  "  I  was  afraid  to  trust  myself  to  speak  his  nan 
When  Nigel  made  insulting  speeches  I  could  not  answer  hii 
and  he  used  to  say  that  women  who  had  adventures  shou 
train  their  faces  not  to  betray  them  every  time  they  we 
looked  at." 

"Oh I "  broke  from  Betty's  lips,  and  she  stood  up  on  tl 
hearth  and  threw  out  her  hands.  "  I  wish  that  for  one  di 
I  might  be  a  man — and  your  brother  instead  of  your  sister  1 

Betty  smiled  strangely— a  smile  which  was  not  amused- 
which  was  perhaps  not  a  smile  at  all.  Her  voice  as  she  ai 
swered  was  at  once  low  and  tense. 

"  Because,  then  I  should  know  what  to  do.  When  a  ma 
creature  cannot  be  reached  through  manhood  or  decency  < 
shame,  there  is  one  way  in  which  he  can  be  punished.  A  man- 
a  real  man— should  take  him  by  his  throat  and  lash  him  wii 
a  whip— while  others  look  on— lash  him  until  he  howls  aloe 
like  a  dog." 

She  had  not  expected  to  say  it,  but  she  had  said  it.  Lad 
Anstruthers  looked  at  her  fascinated,  and  then  she  covered  h< 
face  with  her  hands,  huddling  herself  in  a  heap  as  she  kne 
on  the  rug,^  looking  singularly  small  and  frail. 
^  "Betty,"  she  said  presently,  in  a  new,  awful  little  voia 
I— I  will  tell  you  something.  I  never  thought  I  should  dai 
to  tell  anyone  alive.     I  have  shuddered  at  it  myself.     Ther 
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^nd  a^L  Tn  •"  ^^'^.''^^^J'^^P  and  struck  them  agifn 

^^  fhtre  w«  horror  in  it-Betty  sprang  «  ,hc  hand  and  cauRht 

ZrlivL  f\  V"'  "'^"t  "^"""^  ^K^'"'  ^^^  that  I  might  S 
forgiven—just  forg.ven.  It  was  too  horrible  that  I  shouW 
even  understand  t  so  well  "     A  .««f..i  -    ,   ^^./    sfiould 

her  mouth.     "  I  V^.^nf,'  brat^ettrTo'jt^Tl^Tl 

i°ts Sl'^used^r  'll.^rV'T  ^'^  ^h-«"t  wt'th^^J 
U  was  there  I    I  used  to  thmk  it  had  made  a  black  mark  on  my 

..nTll^K"""-  *°°\^°"g  to  w"te.     It  led  a  conseciitive  storv 
^nted  fjr'  "^^r  ''  ^"'T'"^'^^  •""  ^  s'-tuation^hS,  pr2^ 
Pal^:  !^l    ^'  "°  ^°"^."  *°  ^"^  *^^alf  ^'th  by  means  at  hand 
il-^'X^  ''""^  P'''=^J°"'  ^"'^'^  had  related,  though  ^me  of 
them  ,t  had  not  seemed  absolutely  necessary  to  relatf  inTetaS 

""b  ca'L""'  ^'  '"^'^J  '^''''  ^"^  ^^"y  ^'^^  them  so 
nn.  ^ff.,  ^°"  ^Tt'^^  "^'^  yo"  "lade  me  trust  myself  "  was 
one  of  the  thmgs  she  wrote.  "  For  some  time  I  feh-  th  J^ 
was  best  to  f^ght  for  my  own  hand  without  t"ou  ling  you  I 
hope^erhaps  I  might  be  able  to  lead  things  to  a  decfroT'sor 
miX  h.  n  IT  ^Hi  '"""''y  ^^^y  hoped  and  prayed  that  it 
w2  twentran^'-^  ^^'/'''  "^  ^^'^^^'^'"^  happiness  before  sh 

tTher   if  she  couTi  h.    T'  '''T  ^'^'^  ^^^^  ^^"^^^  heaven 
to  ner,  it  she  could  have  been  allowed  sometimes  to  see  those 

she  loved  and  longed  for.     Now  that  I  must  gTve  Jp  my  hone 

--which  was  perhaps  a  rather  foolish  one-fnd  now  that  I 

cannot  remain  at  Stornham.  she  would  have  no  defence  at  3I 
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if  she  were  left  alone.  Her  condition  would  be  more  hopeI« 
than  before,  because  Nigel  would  never  forget  that  we  ha 
tried  to  rescue  her  and  had  failed.  H  I  were  a  man,  or  if 
were  very  much  older,  I  need  not  be  actually  driven  away,  bi 
as  it  i>  I  think  that  you  must  come  and  take  the  matter  ini 
your  own  hands." 

She  had  remained  in  her  sister's  room  until  long  after  mit 
night,  and  by  the  time  the  American  letter  was  completed  an 
sealed,  a  pale  touch  of  dawning  light  was  showing  itself.  Sli 
rose,  and  going  to  the  window  drew  the  blind  up  and  looke 
out.  The  looking  out  made  her  open  the  window,  and  whc 
she  had  done  so  she  stood  feeling  the  almost  unearthly  fresi 
ncss  of  the  morning  about  her.  The  mystery  of  the  first  fair 
light  was  almost  unearthly,  too.  Trees  and  shrubs  were  begii 
ning  to  take  form  and  outline  themselves  against  the  still  pallc 
of  the  dawn.  Before  long  the  waking  of  the  birds  would  begi 
— a  brief  chiming  note  here  and  there  breaking  the  silence  an 
warning  the  vorld  with  faint  insistence  that  it  had  begun  1 
live  again  an  i  must  bestir  itself.  She  had  got  out  of  her  be 
sometimes  <•  a  summer  morning  to  watch  the  beauty  of  it,  1 
sec  the  flow  ^  gradually  reveal  their  colour  to  the  eye,  to  hej 
the  warmly  sting  things  begin  their  joyous  day.  There  wei 
fewer  birsl  sountls  now,  and  the  garden  beds  were  autumna 
But  how  beautiful  it  all  was!  How  wonderful  life  in  such 
place  might  l>  f  flowers  and  birds  and  sweep  of  sward,  ar 
mass  of  stately,  broad-branched  trees,  were  parts  of  the  hon 
one  loved  and  whirh  surely  would  in  its  own  way  love  one 
return.  But  soon  ail  this  phase  of  life  would  be  over.  Rosali 
once  safe  at  home,  would  look  back,  remembering  the  place  wi( 
a  shudder.  As  Ughtred  grew  older  the  passing  of  years  woul 
dim  miserable  child  memories,  and  when  his  inheritance  fc 
to  him  he  might  return  to  see  it  with  happier  eyes.  She  beg: 
to  picture  to  herself  Rosy's  voyage  in  the  ship  which  wou 
carry  her  across  the  Atlantic  to  her  mother  and  the  scenes  coi 
nected  in  her  mind  only  with  a  girl's  happiness.  Whatsoevi 
happened  before  it  took  place,  the  voyage  would  be  made  in  tl 
end.  And  Rosalie  would  be  like  a  creature  in  a  dream- 
heavenly,  unbelievable  dream.  Betty  could  imagine  how  si 
would  look  wrapped  up  and  sitting  in  her  steamer  chair,  gazir 
out  with  rapturous  eyes  upon  the  racing  waves. 

"  She  will  be  happy,"  she  thought.    "  But  I  shall  not.    N 
I  shall  not." 

She   drew    In    the    morning   air    and    unconsciously    turne 
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S'ehc'  free?  "itl'  '""^V^'  ""''"^  ""'^  '»"'"«^  I«"<J«  •"d 
away    wr^h  w^rhJi'  r"r  I*''  ?''"  ^'^''^'^  ^'""^^  ^'^^d  far 

m  her  bcmg  so  obst.natcly  defied  and  threw  dow^  T  glove  ;: 

of^trtrefk"o?tr*r  '"''•"'^""k'  «"d,"^^->nj:  Jn  the  hour 
mnr.!-      c  L  ^  *'*^^'" '  '"  ^^^^^  3"  Hour  thcv  Seem  even 

more  significant  than  sounds  heard  in  the  dead  o    nich?  When 

S-that  of  a  If^r"  """"^  i-'""''-     N°^  '^'^^  ^vas  sound 
agam— that  of  a  softly  moved  slippered  foot.    She  went  to  fh^ 

.n;  Zllir'^r'- .  Y«' «"?'nly  -methingTad  s^r  e'j 
.N.n  L5   k^-       ?  '^  '^''"^  *°  '^<^  '^oor  'fsflf.     The  draeein^ 

ome  to  her'"fo?,'~'7P'^-  r>^°"'^  '^  ^'  R°^^''>  -Kad 
Hoen  the  dn  '    r"u  "^l    ^°''  ""'^  ^^^°"^  her  impulse  w^ 

witlier^nd'^m'^r:^;  ^'^  ''  ^T  "I"  ^'^^  ^'^"«^-"  »«  ^e.  it 
>vas  uglier  and  more  desperate  than  she  could  well  know. 


CHAPTER    XLV 
THE  PASSING  BELL 

i.»w<v.     iic  urcaKiasied  m  nis  own  room    anA  it  k. 

Sed  toTo''™"''^";^^^^  ^°""^°'^  ^^^^  he  had  siddent 

Wtft^t  foarrT- r".K  '^'^  "'"  -as  packing  for  the  iournel' 

vnat  t..e  journey  ur  the  reason  tor  its  being  taken  happened 
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to  be  were  things  not  explained  to  anyone  but  Lady  / 
ttnithen,  at  the  duor  of  whose  dreuing  room  he  appeal 
without  warning,  just  as  the  was  leaving  it. 

Rosalie  started  when  she  found  herself  confronting  him.  I 
eyes  looked  hot  and  hollow  with  feverish  sleeplessness. 

•*  You  look  ill."  she  exclaimed  involuntarily.  "  You  look 
if  you  had  not  slept." 

'•  Thank  you.  You  always  encourage  a  man.  I  am  not 
the  habit  of  sleeping  much,"  he  answered.  "  I  am  going  aw 
for  my  health.  It  is  as  well  you  should  know.  I  am  going 
look  up  old  Broadmorlands.  I  want  to  know  exactly  wh( 
he  is,  in  case  it  becomes  necessary  for  me  to  see  him.  la 
require  some  trifling  data  connected  with  Ffolliott.  If  yc 
father  is  coming,  it  will  be  as  well  to  be  able  to  lay  my  bar 
on  things.  You  can  explain  to  Betty.  Good -morning."  J 
waited  for  no  reply,  but  wheeled  about  and  left  her. 

Betty  herself  wore  a  changed  face  when  she  came  down, 
cloud  had  passed  over  her  blooming,  as  clouds  pass  over  a  moi 
ing  sky  and  dim  it.  Rosalie  asked  herself  if  she  had  not  noti( 
something  like  this  before.  She  began  to  think  she  had.  Y 
she  was  sure  that  at  intervals  there  had  been  moments  wh 
she  had  glanced  at  the  brilliant  face  with  an  uneasy  and  ] 
half-unrealising  sense  of  looking  at  a  glowing  light  temp< 
arily  waning.  The  feeling  had  been  unrealisabic,  because  it  w 
not  to  be  explained.  Betty  was  never  ill,  she  was  never  lo 
spirited,  she  was  never  out  of  humour  or  afraid  of  things — tli 
was  why  it  was  so  wonderful  to  live  with  her.  But — yes, 
was  true — there  had  been  days  when  the  strong,  fine  light 
her  had  waned.  Lady  Anstruthers'  comprehension  of  it  an 
now  from  her  memory  of  the  look  she  had  seen  the  nig 
before  in  the  eyes  which  suddenly  had  gazed  straight  before  h« 
as  into  an  unknown  place. 

Yes,  I  know — I  know — I  know  I  "     And  the  tone  in  t 
girl's  voice  had  been  one  Rosy  had  not  heard  before. 

Slight  wonder — if  you  knew — at  any  outward  change  whi 
showed  itself,  though  in  your  own  most  desperate  despite, 
would  be  so  even  with  Betty,  who,  in  her  sister's  eyes,  w 
unlike  any  other  creature.     But  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
make  no  comment.     To  make  comment  would  be  almost  li! 
asking  the  question  she  had  been  forbidden  to  ask. 

While  the  servants  were  in  the  room  during  breakfast  th( 
talked  of  common  things,  resorting  even  to  the  weather  ar 
the  news  of  the  village.    Afterwards  they  passed  into  the  mon 
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kl«3Tr!°'"''"'  '"'^  ^"'^  ^"'  ^"  ""^  •~""<«  R"«J'>  «nJ 

know'^lte :t^^^^^^^        •^■•^'  '  »'-^'"  "^^  -'^-    '•  Do  you 
wKnU^.r"*"!*?  ^y  drcMinK-room  to  tell  me."    Betty  felt  the 

calm.       He  said  he  was  mng  to  find  out  where  the  old  D^e 
of  Broadmorlands  was  staying  at  preM^nt."  ^' 

"H. ^."^'"  """"'Jo'^houKht  in  that."  wa,  Betty's  answer 
He  IS  not  on  such  terms  with  the  Duke  that  hccln^Tt^l 

rrcompHshT?""  '"""•^--  ^  -°"^"  '*  »^«  -••»  l^  -ble 
.iJ'  ^"*  ***  ."^"V'  "'■'^  L«^y  Anstruthers.  «  I  think  he  can 
tir;:d?er'"  H^'I''^  '""'l:"  u^^^^  hesitated  a  moment,  a^ 

1  hat  was  intended  for  a  taunt— but  it's  a  warnini?  "  B-ffw 
aaid,  thmk.ng  the  thing  over.     "  We  are  rarhr^wJ17:^•     .7 

ShT;-rh.'''!rl '  ^4.*^  ^-^''-     He*wi^"S"s'to  f'^lTh  t  •' 
totthfr      W  ^'  r'°*'7.,»''"'-     "  »"*  ^«^  ««"d  together- 
imil  ther'^omt/'^  "°'  '"^  "^'  ^^'^^    ^^  -  ^-  -«e 
«I°,"  ^''°*'  *°  *"'"  ^a«*  night?" 

«^  ;«;  hr^J"?""'  '*'*"*'^*'  ^  '^'*'^  ^"'"^  to  weive  before  he  Milt. 
He  might  decide  to  act  upon  it  before  leaving  New  York    t^ 

parrouTmor'-^'^''  ^"^^^^'^^  ^'  "^"^-^  -'   trusts    tfprl" 
pare  our  mother  in  some  way-to  do  some  wise  thing  we  ran^ 

C  nnT'  '^"  7^"^,°^-  ^'  ^^  '"'°^"  the  outline  7tirstoi? 
but  not  exact  details-particularly  recent  ones,  I  have  heM 
back  nothing  It  was  necessary  he  should  know.  I  am  go.W 
out  to  post  the  letter  myself.     I  shall  send  a  cable  askTng  hfrn 

havrrtln''""'  '°  "^  ^'^"  '^  ^^^  '^^-^^'^  -  -hat"! 

Rosalie  was  very  quiet,  but  when,  having  left  the  room  tn 

prepare  to  go  to  the  village.  Betty  came  back  to  say^  laS 

word   her  sister  came  to  her  and  laid  her  hand  on  her  arm 

V.     /.''^^\>>«^"  «>  weak  and  trodden  upon  for  years  That  It 

vould  not  be  natural  for  you  to  <,uite  trust  me."  she  sa  d    "But 

I  won't  fail  you.  Bfttv— I  won't."  "' 

Hc  w.n.e.    Tr==  ui.»wing   in,   ine  last  autumn   days  were 
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!«  u^  *^.'  *'T  *"^  Mattered  them  over  park  lands  ai 

L^r?  ""'k'Tm'?  ^"^  •  mellowhued.  ru«lir,g  carpet  . I 'ft" 
H.th  each  ch.II  br«/e  that  blew.  The  berried  brkmy  Rarlan 
clunK  to  the  bared  hedge,,  and  here  and  there  flared  "arU 
tt.lhold.nK  their  red  drfkntly  until  hard  fro,t»  .houirco 
to  .hrivel  and  blacken  them.  The  rare  hour,  of  wnshine  we 
amber  hour^  instead  of  goMen.  'unsiune  we 

♦kJH  "!;*'  ^***^**  *'''""'^!'  *'"'  P*'"^  Kat<^  R'-ffy  WW  thinking  t 
the  firjt  mornmg  on  which  she  had  walked  down  the  villa 
street  between  the   rregular  rows  of  red-tiled  cotuge.  with  t 

3of  t";  r:^'^'"'^,'^^^''-*-  y^^-  t^e  air  and  si"  Jine  h- 
Been  of  the  ju*t  avvakcning  spring,  now  the  sky  was  brightl 
cold,  and  through  the  small-pancd  windows  she  caught  gl  mp" 

two  sticks,  had  a  red-brown  woolhen  muffler  wrapped  round  h 
neck.  Seeing  her,  he  stopped  and  shuffled  the  two  sticks  int 
one  hand  that  he  might  leave  the  other  free  to  tou?h  hL  whJ 
Wed  forehead  stiffly  his  face  stretching  into  a  sJow  smnc  ! 
•he  stopped  to  speak  to  him. 

inatismtr;?''-''  ^'"'°"''  '^  ^'''-     "  "^  '»  ^^c  rheu 

«,;!?'  'T  u  '^''*^  °'*^  """"•  ''^°*«  conversation  was  carried  or 
K'";"^  by  guesswork,  and  it  was  easy  for  him  to  gather  tha 
when  her  ladyship's  handsome  young  sister  had  given  hin 
greetmg  sh-  had  not  forgotten  to  inquire  respecHng  the  "rhea 
mat.cs     which  formed  the  greater  part  of  e^cistence 

^  Alomin  .  miss— mornin',"  he  answered  in  the  high  cracked 
vo.ce  of  rura    ancientry.     "  Winter  be  nigh,  an'  ?h;y  Tame 

ic«  tf^' :' -TJ^i.  7'r  T'  ^° «« «^"^  -  n^y  o"S 

mf«'     Ti  •    •      " ' X  ^^^"""^"^  ^"''  ^'^'^  ^^arm  things  you  sent. 

th.W  »  '''''  °?  windy  dry.,  so  'tis,  and  warmth  be  a  good 

thing  to  a  man  when  he  bt  .^oi.i'  down  hill  in  years."       ^ 

,    He  shuffled  his  sticks  and  touched  his  forehead  again   look-' 
""l  )i?.^^,^"  admirn,^ly  and  chuckling.  ^      '  ^°°^ 

"'T'wiHbl  «  n/Ti*''^'T^r  ?^°'-"ham  village,"  he  cackled. 
1  will  be  a  new  tale.    Thank  ye,  miss.    Thank  ye  " 
AS  she  nodded  smUingly  and  passed  on,  she  heard  him  cack- 
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Img  «t.!l  uni  rr  h.«  hrcath  ai  he  hobblf»l  on  hU  .low  way.  com- 

ortrd  and  r  ate       low  almmt  »h«meiull)  ea.>  it  ua^r.  ?J^ 

load*  of  cual  and    a,«„,.  here  and  there,  a  feu   blanket,  and 

uarm  Rarment,  uha*e  co.t  counted  for  «,  little  uhen  one'. 

.  ^tnnT  •  T  ''  .-1:""'^"  "  '-'^"'•^•^'^  ^'"««'-  ^*i"ter  into 
a  M;a*on  dunnj:  which  labour-stiffened  and  broken  old  thing,. 

t7nut:\  '"''r  •''^•^\^«"'''  «'"-  their  chair,  rouid  S.i 
hearth  and  hover  lu.xuruu.sly  over  the  red  kIow.  which  in  itt 
comfortm«  fa.h.nn  of  sernun«  to  have  undcr.tindin«  o  the 
frtnd      '"'  '"        **'"'•  ''*'  ""''"  ^'^  ^*^  '^^^"^^  »han  any  human 

thev  mer  tr'T  "1^  J''"T  comfortably  li^htinK  face,  when 
they  met  her  showed  that  they  knew  her  t.>  be  one  who  mi«ht 

TaS*  ^  V^'"'*^  'i'T  *•*  *^*^P'"''  "P""  their  "  better,  "  had 
u^~  »^  L  ?'^"'  ?^  *^""/°  j"''«^  ^'''^^  '''^"  *'Kht  those  who 
buVal  r^..  h    "°^»'°"^a^•  power  and   wealth   holder,, 

kllid       ""*"'"  ^"'"*"'y   "P"8ht  and  merciful   with   thci^ 

IJ^  ..  t"'  «  ^^V*"^  '  ^'^"^'■y'  an'  m  knows  'em  where- 
sorver  they  be.    Better'n  they  know  theirselves.    So  us  .lo!  " 

hefn?'n,l. 'I  ':r'  ^"'^  !''°"«J'  ^^'y  ^'^'^'Pfd  "lany  things  as 
.Zn-n?  ^  '''"'■  "«»H"'.''Khts,  they  Rave  an  un'entim^tal 
thV^Vr  ^"•^  »PP[f '«tion  m  return.    The  patriarchal  note  in 

^1  n  th".  ^it?.'^*'"'^^  ^''"o^t  of  her  own  blood.  It  had 
tnT^^A  t"  P"^'^"  "  ''''"'tence  was  more  satisfying 

tocher  than  any  other,  more  heart-fillinR  and  warmly  complete. 
;„  v;.UA  '"^  """'y.^"  impostor."  she  tf  ouRht;  "  I  was  born 
in  F.tth  Avenue;  yet  since  I  have  known  this  I  shall  be  n u i  " 
happy  m  no  other  p  ace  than  an  EnRlish  villajje.  with  a  Nor- 
man  church  tower  looking  down  upon  it  and  rows  of  Ittle 
gardens  w.th  spears  of  white  and  blue  lupins  and  Canterbury 
bells  standing  guard  before  cottage  doors." 

And  Rosalie-on  the  evening  of  that  first  strange  day  when 
she  had  come  upon  her  piteous  figure  among  the  heather  under 

&rj'^VH^^t^S,^"^ "'" '" "™  -■"' '  ^« 

If  I  could  hear  the  ruar  of  Broadway  again  I     Uo  the 
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She  carried  her  letter  to  the  post  and  stopped  to  talk  a  fe 
ininutes  with  the  postmaster,  who  transacted  his  official  bu' 
ness  in  a  small  shop  where  sides  of  bacon  and  hams  hur 
suspended  from  the  ceihng.  while  groceries,  flannels,  dress  prim 
and  glass  bott  es  of  sweet  stuff  filled  the  shelves.  "  Mr.  Tev 
sons  was  the  central  point  of  Stornham  in  a  commerci 
^nse.  Ihe  establishment  had  also  certain  social  qualification 
Mr.  Tewson  knew  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  within  the  villaj 
radius,  also  the  secrets  of  all  constitutions.  He  knew  bv  son 
occult  means  who  had  been  "  taken  bad,"  or  who  had  "take 

Lf"-"'w^?i?  "^l'  5^"'  ^^  °"^*^  ^^'^'^  ^"y°"<^  '''^'  "sinki, 
Jast.       With  such  differences  of  opinion  as  occasionally  aros 

Ek?,  ^k  "t-  ^"'^  ^'^  churchwardens  he  was  immediatel 
tamil  ar.  The  history  of  the  fever  among  the  hop  pickers  i 
Dunstan  village  he  had  been  .ble  to  relate  in  detail  from  th 
moment  of  its  outbreak.  It  was  he  who  had  first  dramaticall 
revealed  the  truth  of  the  action  Miss  Vanderpoel  had  taken  ii 
hln  fillif -T^  ;^f  revelation  had  aroused  such  enthusiasm  a 
tnthellt    K  ^^°^^I""  t°  overflowing  and  given  an  impetu 

^rnnnl-nf  ^K     .^l^ed  With  vague  but  excellent  intentions  b^ 

President  of  America."    Mr.  Tewson  was  always  glad  to  se( 

^Z  X^^^^°^^  "^u^'^  *^^^^°^^-     This  was  not%lone  be 

«rWv«l  hli'^'"''"'?''  '^'  '"'f°™  °^  *^*=  C°"rt'  ^hich  since  he, 
arrival  had  meant  large  regular  orders  and  larr  bills  promptlj 
pa^d  but  that  she  brought  with  her  an  exotic  atmosphere  o 
interest  and  excitement. 

^I^!  u^^  mentioned  to  friends  that  somehow  a  talk  with  hei 
made  him  feel    '  set  up  for  the  day."    Betty  was  not  at  all 
sure  that  he  did  not  prepare  and  hoard  up  choice  remarks  oi 
Dits  ot  information  as  openings  to  conversation. 
it  at  dn'"°''"'"^  ^'^  ^^  thrilling  news  for  her  and  began  with 

"  T^?J'  ^^Y'^^  ^^  Stornham  is  very  low,  miss,"  he  said. 
Hes  very  low    you'll  be  sorry  to  hear.     The  worry  about 
the^  fever  upset  him  terrible  and  his  bronchitis  took  him  bad. 
xie  s  an  old  man,  you  know. 

fh^Ja  ^^""^"^JP^^"^^.  very  soriy  to  hear  it.    It  was  quite  in 

ih^.r^  n      ^'^"v^  ^^'"^j  't^^'^  '^°">^  ^'^  other  questions 
about  Dunstan  village  and  the  Mount,  and  she  asked  several. 
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The  fevrr  was  dymg  out  and  pale  convalescents  were  some- 
times seen  m  the  vllagc  or  strolling  about  the  park.     HisToTd- 

tilTev'sSd";:  °'  ^'^  ^^°P'^  r'  ^°'"^  '^^  ^^  "'  'hen, 
"B  .f  L'.  ^.  -"""^  "°"«'^  ^°  '■«"^"  to  their  homes. 

.    But  hes  very  strict  about  making  it  plain  that  it's  vou 

" W^y  ha^«  to  thank  for  what  he  does."  ^  "* 

Ihat  ,s  not  quite  just,"  said  Miss  Vanderpoel.    "  He  and 

ttiTtL!^"^''  °"  ^'^  '''''     '  -'y  -PP'-^'i  -e  of 

"  The  county  doesn't  think  of  him  as  it  did  even  a  vear 

ago.  m.ss  "  sa.d  Tewson   rather  smugly.     "  He  wis  very  fll 

thought  of  then  among  the  gentry,     it's  wonderfuF  the  change 

Sympathy"'  '^°"^^  ^'"  '"  '^"•^'"  ^'  '  ^^^^  '^ 

Vandei^r^"""  ''  "°  ''""""°"  °^  ^'^  ^^"'"S  '"'"  '^^^  ^I^^s 

r-.o^\-'^*^'°"   l^'^'fr'^'^   his  voice  confidentially.     This  was 
-  L  u  ™°**  valuable  item  of  news.  inis  was 

]««i,-  •  ™l'''r  .^*  admitted,  "  I  have  heard  that  he's  been 
lookmg  .ery  bad  for  a  good  bit,  and  it  was  told  me  qui  e  pr" 
vate.  because  the  doctors  and  the  vicar  don't  want  the  people 
to  be  upset  by  hearing  it-that  for  a  week  he's  not  been  well 
enough  *o  make  his  rounds." 

excl^^i-on  '^!'?  «^Ja^ation  was  a  fairt  one,  but  it  was  an 
exclamation.  I  hope  that  means  nothing  really  serious  "  Miss 
Vanderpoel  added.     "  Everyone  will  hope  so."  '  ^ 

round  tL'^^'l    '*'"?  ^''  '^?^'°"'  ^'^'^'y  tu'-sting  the  string 
[twfu  S  £  -fT   1'  ""f-  T.^  T  ^°''  h^^-    "  A  sad  reward 
A  ITri       a1  ^p  ^°'u  ^'^.^L^'  **^"  ^°'"K  all  he  has  done. 
A  sad  reward!    But  there'd  be  a  good  deal  of  sympathy." 
1  he  small  package  contained  trifles  of  sewing  and  knitting 

outZfhf^AT  ^°'"^ci°  ?^'  '°  ^''-  ^'^'^^'  and  she  held 
uSlv  .«  .K  -/u  ^^'  i"'^^  ''^^  ^'^  "°t  smile  quite  nat- 
urally as  she  said  her  good-morning  to  Tewson.     She  went 

glad  to  find  herself  bathed  in  it  again.  She  suddenly  needed 
air  ana  light  "  A  sad  reward!  "  Sometimes  people  were  not 
rewarded.     Brave  men  were  shot  dead  on  the  battlefield  when 

diedoTX  ?'"^  ''T  Jhing;;  brave  physicians  and  nurses 
died  of  the  plagues  they  faithfully  wrestled  with.  Here  were 
dread  and  pam  confronting  her— Betty  Vanderpoel— and  while 
almost  everyone  else  seemed  to  have  faced  them,  she  was  wholly 
,iinused  to  their  appalling  clutch.    What  a  life  hers  had  b«n- 
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that  In  lookinp:  back  over  it  she  should  rcah'se  that  she  ha 

never  been  touched  by  anything  like  this  beforcl    There  can 

back  to  her  the  look  of  almost  awed  wonder  in  G.  .Selden 

honest  eyes  when  he  said:    "  What  it  must  be  to  be  you — ju 

youl  "    He  had  been  thinking  only  of  the  millions  j>nd  of  tl 

freedom  from  all  everyday  anxieties  the  millions  gave.     SI 

smiled  faintly  as  the  thought  crossed  her  brain.     The  million- 

The  rolling  up  of  them  year  by  year,  because  millions  wci 

breeders!    The  newspaper  stories  of  them — the  v.onder  at  an 

belief  in  their  power!    It  was  all  goin^^  on  just  as  before,  an 

yet  here  stood  a  Vanderpoel  in  an  English  village  street,  of  n 

more  worth  as  far  as  power  to  aid  herself  went  than  Joe  Bu 

tie's  girl  with  the  thick  waist  and  round  red  cheeks.     Jenn 

Buttle  would  have  believed  that  her  ladyship's  rich  America 

sister  could  do  anything  she  chose,  open  any  door,  comman 

any  presence,  sweep  aside  any  obstacle  with  a  wave  of  her  banc 

But  of  the  two,  Jenny  Buttle's  path  would  have  laid  straightc 

before  her.     If  she  had  had  "  a  young  man  "  who  had  falle 

ill  she  would  have  been  free — if  his  mother  had  cherished  n 

objection   to  their   "  walking  out  " — to  spend   all   her  spar 

hours  in  his  cottage,  making  gruel  and  poultices,  crying  unt 

her  nose  and  eyes  were  red,  and  pouring  forth  her  hopes  an 

fears  to  any  neighbour  who  came  in  or  out  or  hung  over  th 

dividing  garden  hedge.     If  the  patient  died,  the  deeper  he 

mourning  and  the  louder  her  sobs  at  his  funeral  the  more  r< 

spectable  and  deserving  of  sympathy  and  admiration   woul 

Jenny  Buttle  have  been  counted.    Her  ladyship's  rich  Amerlcai 

sister  had  no  "  young  man  " ;  she  had  not  at  any  time  beei 

asked  to  "  walk  out."    Even  In  the  dark  days  of  the  fever,  eacl 

of  which  had  carried  thought  and  action  of  hers  to  the  seen 

of  trouble,  there  had  reigned  unbroken  silence,  except  for  th 

vicar's  notes  of  warm  and  appreciative  gratitude. 

"  You  are  very  obstinate,  Fergus,"  Air.  Penzance  had  said 

And  Mount  Dunstan  had  shaken  his  head  fiercely  and  an 
swered : 

"  Don't  speak  to  me  about  It.  Only  obstinacy  will  save  m 
from  behaving  like — other  blackguards." 

Mr.  Penzance,  carefully  polishing  his  eyeglasses  as  h 
watched  him,  was  not  sparing  In  his  comment. 

"  That  Is  pure  folly,"  he  said,  "  pure  bull-necked,  stubbon 
folly,  charging  with  Its  head  down.  Before  It  has  done  witi 
you  It  will  have  made  you  suffer  quite  enough." 

"  Be  sure  of  that,"  Mount  Dunstan  had  said,  setting  hi 
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t«th   as  he  sat  m  hk  chair  claspinR  his  hands  behind  his  head 
and  nlovverinjj  into  space. 

rJll'  ^TT"  ''"'"'^''  5P*^^"'«'vely,  looked  him  over,  and 
reHectpd  aloud— or,  so  it  sounded. 

nrJ'/.!-'"'  ^  ^'^■^°"*^^  »"''  hi«-n,uscled  characteristi<s  but  there 
are  things  which  are  stronger.  Some  one  minute  will  arrive— 
just  one  mmute-which  will  be  stronger.  One  of  those  mo- 
ments  when  the  mysteries  ot  the  universe  arc  at  work." 

broke  out  passionately.  And  he  r-prang  up  and  marched  out  of 
the  room  like  an  an^iry  man. 

Mi^s  VanderpocI  did  not  co  to  Mrs.  Weldcn's  cott.-^ce  at 
once,  but  ualked  par.t  its  door  down  the  lane,  where  there 
were  no  more  cottap,  but  only  hed:4es  and  fwUU  on  cither  side 

t        1-   ,  '  '\^'^  *'"""-''  ^'*  "^^'^'^  his  rounds  "  mi;iht  mean 
much  or  little.     It  mi^ht  mean  a  temporary  breakdown  from 
overfatigue  or  a  sickening-  for  deadly  illness.     She  h.oked  at  a 
^'i?"?  °^'^':°PP'"K  fl'^^-P  '"n  a  field  and  at  a  flock  of  rooks 
which  had  just  alighted  near  it  with  cawing  and  flapping  of 
wings      She  kept  her  eyes  on  them  merely  to  steady  herself. 
The  thoughts  she  had  Drought  out  with  her  had  grown  heavier 
and  were  horribly  difficult  to  control.     One  must  not  allo^v 
one  s  jelf  to  be  , eve  the  vvorst  will  come-one  must  not  allow  it. 
She  always  held  this  rule  before  herself,  and  now  she  was  not 
holding  It  steadily.    There  was  nothing  to  do.    She  could  write 
a  mere  note  of  inquiry  to  Mr.  Penzance,  but  that  was  all.    She 
could  only  walk  up  and  down  the  lanes  and  think— whether  he 
Jay  dying  or  not.     She  could  do  nothing,  even  if  a  day  came 
when  she  knew  that  a  pit  had  been  dug  in  the  clay  and  he  had 
been  lowered  into  it  with  creaking  ropes,  and  the  clods  shovelled 
back  upon  him  where  he  lay  still— never  having  told  her  that 
he  was  glad  that  her  being  had  turned  to  him  and  her  heart  cried 
aloud   his  name.     She  recalled   with  curious  distinctness  the 
effect  of  the  steady  toll  of  the  church  bell- the  "  passing  bell  " 
bhe  could  hear  it  as  she  had   heard  it  the  first  time  it  fell 
upon  her  ear,  and  she  had  inquired  what  it  meant.     Why  did 
they  call  it  the  '  passing  bell  "  ?    All  had  passed  before  it  began 
to  toll— all  had  passed.     If  it  tolled  at  Dunstan  and  the  pit 
was  dug  m  the  churchyard  before  her  father  came,  would  he 
see,  the  moment  they  met,  that  something  had  befallen  her— that 
the  betty  he  had  known  was  changed— gone  ?    Yes,  he  would 
see.   Affection  such  as  his  al',vay3  saw.   Then  he  would  sit  aiune 
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with  her  in  some  quiet  room  and  talk  to  her,  and  she  woult 
ttU  him  the  straige  thing  that  had  happened.  He  woulc 
understand— perhaps  better  than  she. 

She  stopped  abruptly  in  her  walk  and  stood  still.  The  hand 
hoIdiriK  her  package  was  quite  cold.  This  was  what  one  must 
not  allow  ones  self.  But  how  the  thoughts  had  raced  through 
her  brain!  She  turned  and  hastened  her  steps  towards  Mrs. 
Wei  den  s  cottage. 

I  i"  }^^:  Leiden's  tiny  back  yard  there  stood  a  "coal 
lodge  suited  to  the  size  of  the  domicile  and  already  stacked 
with  a  fu  1  winter  s  supply  of  coal.  Therefore  the  well-polished 
Sj  V^T  '^  L^  ^"^^  '"  *^*  living-room  was  bright  with  fire. 
Uld  Uoby,  who  had  tottered  round  the  corner  to  pay  his  fellow 
gossip  a  visit,  was  sitting  by  it,  and  old  Mrs.  Wclden,  clean  as 
to  cap  and  apron  and  small  purple  shoulder  shawl,  had  ev'- 
dently  been  allaying  his  natural  anxiety  as  to  the  conduct  of 
foreign  sovereigns  by  reading  in  a  loud  voice  the  "print" 
under  the  pictures  in  an  illustrated  pape-. 

This  occupation  had,  however,  been  interrupted  a  few  mo- 
ments before  Miss  Vanderpoel's  arrival.  Mrs.  Bester,  the 
neighbour  in  the  text  cottage,  had  stepped  in  with  her  youngest 
on  her  hip  and  wa-  talking  breathlessly.  She  paused  to  drop 
her  cu.tsy  as  Betty  entered,  and  old  Doby  stood  up  and  made 
his  salute  with  a  trembling  hand. 

"  She'll  know,"  he  said.     "  Gentry  knows  the  ins  an'  outs 
of  gentry  fust.    She'll  know  the  rights." 
"  What  has  happened  ?  " 

Mrs.  Bester  unexpectedly  burst  into  tears.  There  was  an 
element  m  the  female  villagers'  temperament  which  Betty  had 
found  was  frequently  unexpected  in  its  breaking  forth. 

He  s  down,  miss."  she  said.     "  He's  down  with  it  crool 
bad.     1  here  11  be  no  savin'  of  him — none." 

Betty  laid  her  package  of  sewing  cotton  and  knitting  wool 
quietly  on  the  blue  and  white  checked  tablecloth. 
;;Who~is  he?  "she  asked. 

"His  lordship— and  him  just  saved  all  Dunstan  parish  from 
death— to  go  like  this!" 

In  Stornham  village  and  in  all  others  of  the  neighbourhood 
the  feminine  attitude  towards  Mount  Dunstan  had  been  one 
of  strongly  emotional  admiration.  The  thwarted  female  long- 
Ta  J°^,  ™'nance— the  desire  for  drama  and  a  hero  had  been 
ted  by  h,m  A  fine,  big  young  man,  one  that  had  been  "  spoke 
111  of     and  regarded  as  an  outcast,  had  suddenly  turned  the 
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Any  scrap  of  news  of  him     »n    '  '"'^  *"'°'"*^  ^  P"^"'"  'dol. 

talked  it  over  an'  they'r-  eo"n'    o  miI  >"''  '^'^  T"^"*  ^^^'^ 

••Ple'^"do,;''t::y,A"a,V''^''"''   ''""''"™  "■""  -''''"■^■ 

old  souU  whn  L    ^  u        u      ^^'f  ^'"J'  ^°°™'  ^vfth  these  two 

stUl   and  Mr,   W  m""'  Z'^"  r'.'^-  "°'  ^''P'^'"'     She  sat  quite 
stuj,  and  Mrs.  Welden  after  look  ng  at  her  for  a  few  ^^-rknAl 

"  Htr  hdpin'  him  lite  she  did,  malces  it  come  near,"  she 
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youth  but-it  S'You  ht  clT  '7  '"*''""'!  '■■''^  t  '"  ^'^ 
rinncrs  were  so  soon  fr?  /,  I  '  ^,i  '"  "•''  ^'^"^  ^^^'^-^   '^ 

formed  rcnLn!  T  hf  sco L  IJ  '.'!:'  ^"^""'•  ''"'''''  ""'^  "'^ 
should  be  cheered  He  h/n?  ^  V''^"  5'^'^y /""^  P't'^ul  an, 
ancient,  veined  and  vLtZ  f^  ^T'^^  «"^  ^"^  ""'  *"" 
timoroJsIy  touVtlt  Xo  'h'^h'^  and   trembling  hand,   u 

'•God  bless  j'l'Mnid    his  b^'h''''''f^,^'^'  '."^  '''^"^^^• 
shrill  and  thin 'than  u  ua  '^!  rJ^Ai;^^^^^^^^  vo.ce  even  mon 
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unfl  she  found  hTr,dT  n7«,-„^    k    1    u*"  ''"'  ""■  '"'  'h™ 
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awake,  and  she  would  he  lUfi-nm.,    i- .    • 
wan  not  Jictty  Vandimo*.^     J'^"'"'''-'"  fn'Ofi:  fven  then.     It 
ro.'ul.   hut  another  crcTtu^^  V"""l:  ^''"'«  ^''^  ^'^''te 

ahnnrmal   thought,   and    uW   wh  1''^'^  ^'"'"   ^^"^^  ^""  "^ 

her.    If  the  bell  tolh.  Lu  |d';,"*;,''"'"f  f"^''>'  /"^^'^J  "P«n 
swept  cl.nn  of  I.fc~n mm^  '„  ,      '     ^^  ,"'":''  ""^'''  """'^  be 

It,  the  v.Vara-e  ponv  carriL^r  .  1  r  ''^'V'  f  «'"'  app.oached 
day  she  had  returned  f  cm  hor?T  '"^'  ":  "  ''•''''  "''""^«  ""  the 
'•t.quite  natural  th:'  ft"  ho  d  h?'  h^re ''\r1r  ''?  '''' 
wized  upon  anj   frai-mont  of  n  .»  .  .*     -^   ^^'^^^  '"^^^ay* 

thjnR  no.v,  Shi  hai'no    b  en  ab  ;  Tn    '''""';  "'"'''  ""  """'^ 

her  sublc^^  a"n  \^he73;Turbr'/r''^'  ^"^  ^^  ^"»  ^^ 
even  attained  a  certSrmocS  !i  *°  '^'  °'"^'""-  ^he  had 
RosahVs  handkercS  hovTe  'r  taf  Z"  l"  °'  ^^P'^^^^^-i' 
even  attempted  to  use  ft,  but  sat  still  hert'"^  •^''^'^"'^  ""' 
tears,  which,  when  she  saw  Bmv    hr-  "  hrimmm^  with 

helplessly  down  her  cheeks  ^'  """"'^  ""''''  ^"^  clipped 

"i&llt^i;:^^^'  «-  "P  -d  -nt  towards  her. 

and  a"teJ\"!!fg^^g4,Vnf  ^^^^  --ered. 

back  to  hefchair'  a' d  S'n ear  her  '  ''""^'  ^'=  '''  ^"  -'^^^r 

t  Js^tiu^tttil^Slr^^^^  '"•"^  o^  -tua. 

these  who  knew  nSr  ,b  °  ^    IT^  'P'     ^"  ^^e  presence  of 
nothing  to  be  known^  N„  n  "'I  ''T  ^'"^^^^  ^  '^  there  was 
knowledge  of  what  th^  ^.^^  T  \"'  ^^i^f  ^^^  ^^e  slighted 
one  in  tl?e  worW     ^  the'bell^oriH    ^'"^  ^^°."«^>'  ^°  ^^'-"o 
htr  father  ever  wou  d  Imow     itt'  T  °"'  '"  ^'^^  ^^'^^^'^  hut 
None  had  been  given  to  he^'  Th^  t"  V^.  excuse  for  emotion, 
that  she  should  say  and  do  n^w    fn %h       ""^  ''""^/^  "'^^  P^^P^^ 
it  would  be  proper  and  d'-r.nV.i?     'I  ^'^l^''^^  "^  ^^'^-  ^^^ent, 
all  other  cases      She  mu^^       '^''  l^'"  '^°"^^  «^>'  and  do  In 
Poel  would    /she  were  x^oveTrnr  k""'V^  ^^">'  ^'^"der" 
pathy  and  regret  "^^  ^^  ^'^'"^'y  human  sym- 

"  VVe  must  remember  that  we  havi.  nnUr  -    •.  1 
depend  upon,"  she  saiH     "  t     j  a  r        "^^  ^^'^'ted  rumour  to 

^t.n.     .No  „„e  .s  allowed  ,o  W  i./Vo  '.h^^'^rbr;; 
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Th,  who,,  n.i^>^uriLi'l'Zr'^';^r:iro^^^^^ 

I  he  rmjcrs?"  faltered  Lady  Amtruthem. 
Thev  rr  ;n"yf-  "    ^^"    "^"^    ^""^hinR.    Mi,f   Vande^^el 

who  mad,  m,  f«li  if  all  rT.  Iv   "l;  „f "'  'Vk'V"  "".9^" 
V«,d„p<^,  ,ha„k  ,ou  ?     ^"ili^  rp^LlTrlr'c^,'^ 

It  uw  touching,"  said  Lady  Anstruthtrs    h,r  «'..  iT^ 
n.,ng  over  again.    "  And  what  the  viluTn  fVd  ir,™?    1,^^^ 

plJj^U^'hl  b^X:4"  ^n'd"  i^h'  ^i.'d  "'"•  ^T  """'^ 
Wly  ,„„  a,  h.  di^ia"™  a^"hl  i^,^;.  "  '^'"^  "'•<'"''•  "'  » 

.oKCh^^T'vist'of  A"  ™  "•"""::' "«-  -"•«■ 

made  its  barenesTa  , "ore  dilate  ,H„'r"A:.''°,S  "U''^  "" 
bent  low  over  the  he,l     CkVV      i.       ?'     .  "^  ^'-  P'nzance 
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cinnot  b.  lonely."  '"'  """  "'"■•-our.,  tool     Hi.  »ul 

«lnnt  dt""'"  Sh/'i-'  ""•  \";'  '»''  •«"•  ">••■<«  >o  h.r- 

talltr-more   th/  m«„ifo„,    {T^  ",f  ^'""  >!"•  '>"  '"oked 

;o„' "^l;'*  r  t"^^!";j""^rh'  T,;'", '"'  >"■"•■" "-'  "ij. 

There  i.  »  wrvice  for  ,h„        i,      '  "^ '   •■"   ""'  '""'J  y«. 

will  C.II  .he  p^pie  :;,„^'j„;;t'' ■"-'"  f:"'i- ," .»..  v,^.; 

-«.d  ..k  to  be  l,e.,d      ih"'"'^' "' "r  ?'  '""I,  J"""  "»« 
.nd  ,he  people  will  j,^„  hL^r,r,hi  V  ',".'.'  '"•  '""- 
M^  Brent  w,.  overwhelmed.  "*• 

»  .oiei:;n',,td«d  M. I  "An'J'T' '"k '""  ."^'•™"'-  "  '"*-' 
drive  back  to  the  I  „  «  onTe  ""th;"''-  '"  ."'T-  '  »'" 
(treat  n  mine.     You  think  of  everv,  J*"  "^l"''  ''"."«»  »  » 

and  the  vVaTar-he'LTen:? h"';"'"'.'"  '""'"•  "«  vicr. 
in  the  h.11  .he''.p'B'e";^;t„'re'm'o",itir'  ""'"'•  '"' 

n-uniureT" '"'l'  iHot*" W  vt  '  ""  '°''*<'  "-^  "•»■•  •'>' 
my  dear."  '  '™*  5^°"  «ere-«ere  a  religious  girl. 

Betty  answered  with  grave  politeness. 

mosttxris-^Kiut^^^^^^^^ 

iJ^h'an  rhou°r','SVo' llt"""""^  "»  '<>  «-•«•  '" 
tage,  and  wend  thrir  vaTfova  ds"".he  T' T  Z'  ""'"  ""' 
put  on  his  or  her  Sundav  Zh^    'Z."'"'"^-     No  one  had 

house  °o  hous?  and  each  one  S'  h'^'  .""If  ■H''   "<'»"  ''•°"' 

l^hTLt^Sr-ifHt^"    ?^-  -^^^^^ 
way  .o  .„,  ^huah.     Betty,  waiking  with 


'w-rf-'l  »     'iii6 
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t:n 


I  hey  were  doing  no  perfunctory  duty.     'I  he  inrn'/  .  - 
oi  hurried  movement  in  the  , ten  of  eJh   ^     f    "  ^"«»''"»'"" 

Uod  in  Heaven   "  wm  her  inu nrH  .Vv     ••  r^   1    ,    „    . 
uordil    I3o  not  l«  him  ,!,>     '  I(  l^'   l-     "''  "'  ""  '>» 

that  I  will  do!'  chNtt'id  // "."»'', ""'"""'•"'",";>■"'"«• 

Nazare,l,_do  no,  le'SX-    All  11^,^:,, '> "'"'"  "il 
the  power-listen  to  u,-lis,en  to  u       Lord    I  h,l  ^"7"' 

";•  n'5'7o"bri;hrtii"'  %t^'?,%<^-  ""ha-'riwn'Vo' 
world  like  a  blind  m':,'"  ^°  n^  le  hi  dTe  °  V/h  ""  ,:?'■? 
not  prayer,  bo,  raginE.  Forsive-foro^^^l  An  "'""".''"*  " 
frotn  me.  God  of  the  worlds'l^d  the  teal  w^^d^JL^r 
myriad  stars— do  no,  let  him  die!  "  '  '"^  ''" 
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uithin  the  gny  stone  walk    ShA,  i  L^T   *     '^'"*  ''^''  ""« 

oun  scciivd  near      'I  hr.n.L. h  . .      .-u'  *"'  "'^  *""'  ^"«  ^'^ 

pra,  inn  K-cmcd  to  call  and  rh       l"  ""'^  ''"  ''^'"^    ^" 

It  muft  reach  S:;n"h!nr~it  t  \r' th";:?  b^'""  '"t  ^'^'''l 
•o    uud.  thou'h  fM  »»,„»...     '""'\"<^  '"^•yd,  because  she  crcj 

flr).>d  of  appc  I  "'^  "«  f"*^,b;«'«"'''i:  .U-a.n.  p..urm«  forth  1^ 
brrn  at  TtuJ^tuT^J'"'''  that  the  f].K,d  m.m  have 
Without   war  -nj    a   ,'j:''''^';'"«"'-'^'>'    '»   ^^■'•^   ''ttmmrd. 

crj-inK  out  no  n  !.r       Y  c  d    L"^n  M  ^  "  n''""'  ^^'^ 

it  had  not  been  still  befrJl     Q    iT    i      .    '"'"""^  *""•  "•'"  ''^ 
•nd   held   hrr  b  c,th      Son,;;'    '"'i'  tr'''''''^  •-»'  ^''*^  ''"^'t 

No  thou«h;:ino  ;tds!ir'  ::'s  uttTr.*  ''"/^  "'*'• 

stillness  prevv  and   spre-.d    an  I    ♦  i     i    u  "**  ''"^  «''''''f 

She  v.aitnl--onfy  vva^ed     Sh^  li        '^  t ''^   h"'"«.  ^^ '''"'"    ''• 
passed  before  she    dt  he;..rri         "  u  '',"";''  ^"''''  '^"l^  «  ^''"e 

sob.     Rosalie  entlftouXd  her  rr'h'  '"""^"f,  ^  "•^'^"^'» 
out  of  the   biLr   nrL  In  •  •      ■    ^^^  ''''^'  following  her 

.viJla«erJ  "^  ^^  *"^   ^""''"^  ^"^'^   ^^'^  ^isle   after  the 

to^etr  i^^"^?:;;s,e^d:  i::?;'^  ^Tf  "J^  ^^^^  "--<^ 

followed  hpr      ii    '^"^^'"^'^^'^  ^^<^rc  touched  as  before,  ana  eves 

had   been   doing  l^su'rk   for   him   •'  ''''^  '"  '^^^'•'••     ^hc 
•They  did  not  exnec  t  hol\l       m  *^T  ^'  ^'^  lordship." 

returned  the^  gre'^Ls   arS  sTe   if  '""'V  T''  ''^'^  '^c 
^ards.  in  their  cottr4   th.;  "f     1."°''  ^"'  '^''>'  ^^'^  ^^ter- 


i  fi 


if 


^Tj^ti 


.  JsiAia  «*  ^■■i.^ii.a  i.%'  Ji . 
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was  a  questioning  in  Rosy's  look.    But  neither  of  them  spo 
once.  *^ 

On  an  oak  table  in  the  hall    a  letter  from  Mr.  Penzan 

was  lyinK.     It  was  brief,  hurried,  and  anxious.     The  rumo 

that  Mount  Dunstan  had  been  ailing  was  true,  and  that  th 

had  felt  *hey  must  conceal  the  matter  from  the  villagers   w 

true  also.     For  some  baffling  reason    the  fever  had  not  abs 

lutely   declared   itself,   but  the  young  doctors   were   beset   1 

grave  forcbodmgs.     In  such  cases    the  most  serious  symptor 

might  suddenly  develop.     One  never  knew.     Mr.   Penzan. 

was  evidently  torn  by  fears  which  he  desperately  strove  to  sui 

press.     But  Betty  could  see  the  anguish  on  his  fine  old  fac 

and  between  the  lines  she  read  dread  and  ^.arning    not  pi 

mto  words.     She  believed  that,  fearing  the  worst,  he  felt  1 

must  prepare  her  mind. 

"  He  has  lived  under  a  great  strain  for  months,"  he  ende( 
It  began  long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  i  ver.     I  am  nc 
strong  under  my  sense  of  the  cruelty  of  things— and  I  hav 
tiever  loved  him  as  I  love  him  to-day." 

times.  Because  she  had  asked  intelligent  questions  of  the  medi 
cal  authority    she  had  consulted  on  her  visit  to  London,  sh 

irrnrT'^  ^"^  °^  '^t^'^^'  ""^^  '^^  *^^^'^^-  Even  her  under! 
leMA^ri^f  ""^^  '"'i'  ,^^'^^a^  "ot  well  to  reflect  upon.  Sb 
refolded  the  letter  and  laid  it  aside. 

I  must  not  think.     I  must  do  something.    It  may  preven 
my  listening,"  she  said  aloud  to  the  silence  of  her  TcSTm 

bhe  cast  her  eyes  about  her  as  if  in  search.     Upon  hei 
^esk  lay  a  notebook.     She  took  it  up  and  opened  ft      It  con 

Jiach  list  was  headed  with  an  explanatory  note. 
Kedg^rs.'"  '^°*"  '^'  '^'^-     "^   ^^^^  g°  ^^^  talk  tc 

Kedgers  and  every  man  under  him  had  been  at  the  service 
but  they   had   returned   to  their  respective  duties.     Ked^^rs 

floTe?  tT'""",  '"  ^^'".'^  ""^"  ^"^'^""^  ^ho  were  cleadng 
fnr^Jl  ^"^  P^^P«""g  them  for  their  winter  rest,  turned 
to  meet  her  as  she  approached.  To  Kedgers  the  sigh  of  her 
HrhaVdor'^'  ^T  °"-  '.  2"^«"  P-th  was  a  joyful  thing 
hi,  Jh^  -?u  ^°"'^'"'  ''  ''  ^"'^'  ^"^  '^  '^^  ^^^  "ot  stood  Ijr 
thl«  ^K?  .'"^P»!:?^°"  «  well  as  confidence,  he  knew  that 
thmgs  might  have  "  come  out  different." 
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"Vn  u  ^^5 

months"  gr  ^"^  *  ^^^'^"-'  ----bom  one."  he  had  safd 

the  thing,  they  must  talk  JbTut  "^  "^''^  memoranda  of 

Itwasgood.  normal,  healthy  work  to  do     TK 
rich,  damp,  upturned  mould  was  a^nnJl.h-'         •  f""^  ^^  ^^e 
walked  from  one  end  to  anorhl?  »  g^od  th.^g  ^^  ,^j^^j^^ 

and  studied  bits  of  wall?    He  e  '  T.      ^'t'  ^'"'"P^  °^  ''^rubs! 

y«r."  Miss  VanderS  said        ~'''"  '^  '  ^"^  "°^  ^^^  next 
-J^Tu    ^^'""'^'^  ^^'^  «^hanged 

^o^.'^:r:;;:j^  ^ H:Thtke7j"  7. ^^j:^'  ^^■•-^^ 

his  head,  he  took  another     1^^'^^'"°^'"^  his  hat  uneasily^n 
^^-  on  the  gravel  ^  '' ^^H^l^^^j;^:;^^;  l^ 

nof  tk '  r  ^it  h'/selt VM  ""'^  *\^  ^•^-^'  »>-  ^he  did 
another  young  Sy  and  but  W  ^ -^""^  J^  '^'  had  been 
she  was  someh^ow  immune  from  a,  I  Hit  If^^'^VA^^^^'"^  '^^' 

planntdrthrchtgLgLa^n^r^^^  ^"^   ^°^-h-  they 

could  keep  her  mind  on  a  thin '  JaJu^'  '\"°'?^-  "^^  ^he 
planning,  and  what  an  eye  f"?'  colouTf  V  ^''^  '^'  ^'^  ^°' 
something  a  bit  wrong  somehou  Mn  "!'  r-'^ere  was 
stop  and  stand  still   for  «   nT"     •^°'^/"'l  then  she  would 

1.A  tri!ri'  *iS^2?  -«  "f  '0  the  h„„„,  all  ,h.  W.. 

and  p...?a  4'ss.to<^r5,=tv::d  ia',si 
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her  until  she  passed  through  the  terrace  door.  He  chewed  \ 
lip  uneasily.  Then  he  remembered  something  and  felt  a  t 
relieved.     It  was  the  service  he  remembered. 

"Ah!  it's  that  that's  upset  her — and  it's  natural,  seeing  ho 
she's  helped  him  and  Dunstan  village.  It's  only  natural 
He  chewed  his  lip  again,  and  nodded  his  head  in  odd  refle 
tion.  "Ay!  Ay!  "  he  summed  her  up.  "  She's  a  great  lac 
that — she's  a  great  lady — same  as  if  she'd  been  born  in  a  civi 
I'sed  land." 

During  the  rest  of  the  day  thr  look  of  question  in  Rosalie 
eyes  changed  in  its  nature.  When  her  sister  was  near  h 
she  found  herself  glancing  at  her  with  a  new  feeling.  It  w 
a  growing  feeling,  which  gradually  became — anxiousnc' 
Betty  presented  to  her  the  aspect  of  one  withdrawn  into  son 
remote  space.  She  was  not  living  this  day  as  her  days  we 
usually  lived.  She  did  not  sit  still  or  stroll  about  the  ga 
dens  quietly.  The  consecutiveness  of  her  action  seemi 
broken.  She  did  one  thing  after  another,  as  if  she  must  f 
each  moment.  This  was  not  her  Betty.  Lady  Anstruthe 
watched  and  thought  until,  in  the  end,  a  new  pained  fei 
began  to  creep  slowly  into  her  mind,  and  make  her  feel  : 
if  she  were  slightly  trembling  though  her  hands  did  not  shak 
She  did  not  dare  to  allow  herself  to  think  the  thing  she  kne 
she  was  on  the  brink  of  thinking.  She  thrust  it  away  froi 
her,  and  tried  not  to  think  at  all.  Her  Betty — her  splend: 
Betty,  whom  nothing  could  hurt — who  could  not  be  touche 
by  any  awful  thing — her  dear  Betty! 

In  the  afternoon  she  saw  her  write  notes  steadily  for  s 
hour,  then  she  went  out  into  the  stables  and  visited  the  horse 
talked  to  the  coachman  and  to  her  own  groom.  She  w, 
very  kind  to  a  village  boy  who  had  been  recently  taken  on  ; 
an  additional  assistant  in  the  stable,  and  who  was  rather  frigh 
ened  and  shy.  She  knew  his  mother,  who  had  a  large  famil 
and  she  had,  indeed,  given  the  boy  his  place  that  he  might  I 
trained  under  the  great  Mr.  Buckham,  who  was  coachma 
and  head  of  the  stables.  She  said  encouraging  things  whic 
quite  cheered  him,  and  she  spoke  privately  to  Mr.  Buckhai 
about  him.  Then  she  walked  in  the  park  a  little,  but  not  fc 
long.    When  she  came  back  Rosalie  was  waiting  for  her. 

"  I  want  to  take  a  long  drive,"  she  said.  "  I  feel  restles 
Will  you  come  with  me,  Betty  ?  "  Yes,  she  would  go  wit 
her,  so  Buckham  brought  the  landau  with  Its  pair  of  bi 
horses,  and  they  rolled  down  the  avenue,  and  into  the  smooti 
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white  high  road.     He  took  them  far— past  the  creat  marshes 
between  m.lcs  of  bared  hedges,  past  farms  and  ^"  te"  W 
rinf.;  ,^°'"'^^''"«  ^^  »"r"«^d  mto  lanes,  uhere  the  hedges  were 
doser  to  each  other,  and  where,  here  and  there,  they  caugh 

feel  rIv'-'^  T'".  ?^  ^"'^  \''''''"  ''''''  »«■">'  ^^•••''  Pl^'i  to 
that  .t  cradually  seemed  to  draw  ch,  er  an.l  closer.  Then 
Rosy  s  hand  slipped,  mto  hers  and  held  it  softly  on  her  lap. 

hntl  ^r.K^  ^^  ''u"^^  •f"*^''^"  '"  ^h'"  ^^^y  ti^'-y  "-^re  usually 
both  of    hem  rather  s.lent  and  quiet,  but  now  Rosalie  spoke  of 

York  anH^^^f^^^''^'.°^  ^^^^''  °^  '^'  Dunholms.  o'f  New 
lork.  and  their  father  and  mother. 

''  I  want  to  talk  because  I'm  nervous.  I  think.'  she  said 
ha  f  apologefcal ly.        I  do  not  want  to  sit  still  ar  1  think  too 

Tou    B^ty?"  '°'"'"^-     ^°"  '^^"'^  "^'■"'^   "^y  ''^^'^"^>  d° 

A  "a^u"  ^^"^  answered.     "  It  is  good  for  you  and  for  me." 
And  she  met  the  pressure  of  Rosy's  hand  halfway. 

But  Rosy  was  talking,  not  because  she  did  not  want  to  sit 
A  A  ^"n  u '"^'  ^"V^<=«"se  she  did  not  want  Bettv  to  do  so. 
And  all  the  time  she  was  trying  to  thrust  away  the  thought 
growmg  in  her  mmd.  ^ 

r.oT^'^y  '5*'"^V^*'  ^'''?*"^  together  In  the  library,  and  Betty 
read   aloud.      She   read   a   long  time-until   quite   late.      She 

'^'wh.n\K'''  ^'''?^^  as  well  as  to  force  herself  to  stop  listening. 
When  they  said  good-night  to  each  other  Rosy  clung  to  her 
as  desperately  as  she  had  clung  on  the  night  after  her^arrival 

excuid'trself.'^""  '      '^"'"'  '"'^  ''''"  ''""^  ^"  ^''^  ^"^ 

cKo'  ^^A^^'u  S'^^'^^  being— nervous.  I'm  ashamed  of  myself," 
she  said  Perhaps  ,n  time  I  shall  get  over  being  a  coward!" 
inrl  u  'I  "°jh'"g  °^  the  fact  that  she  was  not  a  coward 
for  herself,  but  through  a  slowly  formulating  and  struggled- 
against  fear,  which  chilled  her  very  heart,  and  which  she  could 
best  cover  by  a  pretence  of  being  a  poltroon. 

S>hr  could  not  sleep  when  she  went  to  bed.  The  night 
seemed  crowded  with  strange,  terrified  thoughts.  They  were 
cL?L^?^u  "^t  sometimes  she  thought  of  her  father's 
coming,  of  her  mother  ,n  New  York,  and  of  Betty's  steady 
working  throughout  the  day.     Sometimes  she  cried,'  tw^ 

sWn  ^^n^  a^''^''a  "l^  ^T'"'"'"'  '^'^  ^'■"PP^d  '"^o  a  feverish 
Sleep,  and  dreamed  that  she  was  watching  Betty's  face  vet 
was  afraid  to  look  at  itu  ^  '  ^" 
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She  awakened  suddenly  from  one  of  these  dreams,  and 
upright  m  bed  to  find  the  dawn  breaking.    She  rose  and  thr 
on  a  dressing-gown,  and  went  to  her  sister's  room  because  i 
couk  not  bear  to  stay  away. 

The  door  was  not  locked,  and  she  pushed  it  open  gent 
One  of  the  w-ndows  had  its  blind  drawn  up,  and  looked  1 
a  patch  of  dull  grey.  Betty  was  standing  upright  near 
bhe  was  in  her  night-gown,  and  a  long  black  plait  of  h 
hung  over  one  shoulder  heavily.  She  looked  all  black  and  wh 
m  strong  contrast.    The  grey  light  set  her  forth  as  a  tall  ghc 

Lady  Anstruthers  slid  forward,  feeling  a  tightness  in  I 
chest. 

"The  dawn  wakened  me  too,"  she  said. 
"  I  have  been  waiting  to  see  it  come,"  answered  Betty.    " 
IS  gomg  to  be  a  dull,  dreary  day." 


CHAPTER  XLVII 

"  I  HAVE  NO  WORD  OR  LOOK  TO  REMEMBER  " 

It  was  a  dull  and  dreary  day,  as  Betty  had  foreseen  it  wou 
be.  Heavy  rain  clouds  hung  and  threatened,  and  the  atmc 
phere  was  damp  and  chill.  It  was  one  of  those  days  of  tl 
English  autumn  which  speak  only  of  the  end  of  things,  b 
reavmg  one  of  the  power  to  remember  next  year's  spring  ar 
summer,  which,  after  all,  must  surely  come.  Sky  is  gre 
trees  are  grey^  dead  leaves  lie  damp  beneath  the  feet,  sunligl 
and  birds  seem  forgotten  things.  All  that  has  been  sad  ar 
to  be  regretted  or  feared  hangs  heavy  in  the  air  and  sways  a 
thought.  In  the  passing  of  these  hours  there  is  no  hope  an^ 
where.  Betty  appeared  at  breakfast  in  short  dress  and  clo! 
hat    She  wore  thick  little  boots,  as  if  for  walking. 

"  I  am  going  to  make  visits  in  the  village,"  she  said.  " 
want  a  basket  of  good  things  to  take  with  me.  Stourton 
children  need  feeding  after  their  measles.  They  looked  ver 
«?x^  I  saw  them  playing  in  the  road  yesterday." 
Yes,  dear,"  Rosalie  answered.  "  Mrs.  Noakes  shall  pre 
pare  the  basket.  Good  chicken  broth,  and  jelly,  and  nourish 
mg  things.  Jennings,"  to  the  butler,  "  you  know  the  kind  o 
basket  Miss  Vanderpoel  wants.  Speak  to  Mrs.  Noakes 
please. 

"  Yes,  my  lady,"  Jennings  knew  the  kind  of  basket  and  s< 
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VanderpoelWement^a^d^velot^^^  ^'^'^  ^^f- 

preparation  of  baskets      Som^hn     ??    *     ^"^  ""'^  '^^""^'^  the 

even  if  asked  for  at^ntimelytl      '  ""'  '''''''  "^"^«^'*' 
autur-sS:r;a?k:''^"^'  '"^'^'"^  °"'  '"^^  '''^  ^-yness  of  the 

stn;t^ra:i::d''?ather^^^^^^^^^^^^  Lady  An- 

>ng  look  in  your  eyes  "       ""^'y*       ^°"  have  a  sort  of  listen- 

something."  ""*•        ^"'  ^  '^mk  I  was  listening  for- 

a/r^S'sh^eTn'w '■'  "°^  "'  ^"  ^^^  ^'^^  ^'^^ened  for.     She  was 

Sh^:Sd7rom"t"rt^^^  ^'^-^  ^^'^  — n^. 

and  old  men.  as  well  ^"JLg  ones    wfi;:'^  '"  ^''^  ""'"^"' 
another   needed    help    andTn^f  '  ^°  ^^'^  ""'^  '"^a^on  or 

she  read  aloud;  by. noThtT"'?'^^^^^^  ^"'^    bedside 

she  listened  to  talk  T  little  tU.?""^  i°^.^  "^"^^"'  ^^°">s: 
comed  a  newborn  thLL^h^^^  '"  °"^  house  wcl^ 

road  and  down  grey  if nesLmn  ""-^^'^  ''*^"^'>  °^"  K'-ey 
her.  And  she  did  no  wllk  abn.""  P  '°''  ""^^  ^""^  ^h°ut 
and  anguish,  a  grey  ehosThv  hil'A  ^'^T  '^"''^^'^  "'^h  her, 
self  standing  quite  stiflnn  /  -a  "1**  ^"'^'^  «ht  found  her' 
her  hands.  '  §he  fi  Id  everv  mV^'  "T"!"^  ^"  f««  ^'th 
walked  until  she  wa  tired  ^BewX  °^  '''t  '"•'^"'"^'  ^"<1 
at  the  post  office  and  Mr   T  ^'^  "^^"^  ^°"i«^  she  called 

face     He  ,.,  n^oVwlTo^ie'irLS"^^  '^^  -^  ^  -^-n 

that  see":  as?fTy"Srbt^;"'^  ^  ^^^'"^  -'^-  -d 
dreadful  time  thlt  TheTel  been  noT"  "^'°  ^^^^  ^"^"^  "^^  « 
out.     When  DcoDle'lhll  '  *^^^"''*'  ^^^  anything  to  get 

as  if  evei^thinTstpped  b '"fhT.;  "?'"''  ^^^  ^^  ^^e  ?nd.  K 
After  iLcheon  ?he  rain  h.Jl  7*5^n'  ''.?P'"g  ^"^  «"  time." 
a  suggestion  of  endlessn"^'"  ^'^  ^'"  softly,  slowly,  and  with" 
became  a  damp  shadow  am;n  J. ^f  *  [^'^  °.^  '"'^^  '^^^1^.  and 
soon  began  ^drip  ^  '^'  ^""  ^'^"^^'^^  ^^  trees  which 

;.>e77ea?rLat^  --ing   and  you  are 

to  your  room  and  rest,  Betty?"  *^°"  ^  ^^^  8° 
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over  them.  She  talked  a  httlc  about  her  visfts  before  she  wt 
and  when,  as  she  talked,  Ughtred  came  over  to  her  and  st. 
close  to  her  side  holding  her  hand  and  strokinn  it.  she  smi 
at  him  sweetly— the  smile  he  adored.  He  stroked  the  hi 
and  softly  patted  it.  watehins  her  wistfully.  Suddenly 
imed  It  to  his  hps,  and  kissed  it  ajjain  and  a^ain  with  a  s 
or  passion. 

"  I  love  you  so  much,  Aunt  Betty,"  he  cried.  "  We  b( 
love  you  so  much.  Something  makes  me  love  you  to-day  m( 
than  ever  I  did  before.  It  almost  makes  me  cry.  I  love  \ 
so.  ^ 

She  stooped  swiftly  and  drew  him  into  her  arms  and  kis' 
him  close  and  hard.  He  held  his  head  back  a  little  and  look 
into  the  blue  under  her  lashes. 

"  I  love  your  eyes,"  he  said.  "  Anyone  would  love  yo 
eyes.  Aunt  Betty.  But  what  is  the  matter  with  them?  Y 
are  not  crying  at  all,  but— oh!  what  is  the  matter?" 

"  No  I  am  not  crying  at  all,"  she  said,  and  smiled— alm( 
laughed. 

But  after  she  had  kissed  him  again  she  took  her  books  ai 
went  upstairs. 

She  did  not  lie  down,  and  she  did  not  read  when  she  w 

alone  in  her  room.    She  drew  a  long  chair  before  the  windc 

and  vvatchcd  the  slow  falling  of  the  rain.    There  is  nothing  lil 

It— that  slow  weeping  of  the  rain  on  an  English  autumn  da 

boft  and  light  though  it  was,  the  park  began  to  look  sodde 

1  he  bare  trees  held  out  their  branches  like  imploring  arm 

the  brown  garden  beds  were  neat  and  bare.     The  same  ra 

was    drip-dripping    at    Mount    Dunstan— upon    the    desola 

great  house— upon  the  village— upon  the  mounds  and  anciei 

stone  tombs  in  the  churchyard,  sinking  into  the  earth— sinl 

ing  deep,  sucked  in  by  the  day  beneath— the  cold  damp  cla' 

bhe  shook  herself  shudderingly.    Why  should  the  thought  coni 

to  her— the  cold  damp  clay?     She  would  not  listen  to  it,  sh 

would  think  of  New  York,  of  its  roaring  streets  and  crash  c 

sound,   of   the   rush   of   fierce   life   there— of   her   father   an 

mother.     She  tried  to  force  herself  to  call  up  pictures  of  Broad 

way,    swarming   with    crowds   of   black    things,    which,    seei 

from   the   windows   of   its   monstrous   buildings,   seemed    lik 

swarms  of  ants,  burst  out  of  ant-hills,  out  of  a  thousand  ant 

hills,     bhe   tried   to   remember  shop   windows,   the  things   ii 

them,  the  throngs  going  by.  and  the  thrones  passinir  in  ^nd  ou 

oi  great,  swinging  glass  doors.     She  dragged  up  before  her  i 
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btlovtd  N™  York"     But    oh    .1,?'?  *"''  ""<'"""'  of  h" 
•n.l— he  c„l,l  ,la„p  day!'"     '      °  ''°*'  P"""'i"K  "infall, 

her  momentarily  an  awful  v.,„m,  fi  •     ""''""'    *l"nvcd 

Wa,  ^a.  Bet,;  Vand"  ^rilfa,  f'"'  "'""""«  "■•  '"  '"""• 

What  does  one  do"  sh«»  «nM    •<     i         i 
to  an  end?     What  does' one  do?"'      -''^"   the  world   comes 

somethity  tt'l'^'Niw  tC:  ^'^'"^^^-^  ^ad  ahvays  been 

denly  to^er  bell    a^JVn« TorTertair-  The^  '''"'  ''''■ 

swcred  the  summons  at  once.  ''''  ''""''''"  ^"■ 

"Send  word  to  the  stable  that  I  want  Ch.iu  ij      , ,      , 

do  not  want  Alason.    I  shall  ride  alo^^e  "         '''^^  "^'"''^-     ^ 

siKH  of^mS.     s"e'l::s°too'^:du'r''-  "/''""^    ^"^'    -^"'- 
any  shade  of  her  internal  Im^^  "'a/  ^''"^^  ^^  «^^Pr^-^« 

mitted   the  order     o   Z  nr         "''"^-     ^^''^'"  ^^e  had   trans- 
changed  her  mttrel^ststSmT"  "'"^^"    '''   ^^^^^^   -^ 

MfsrvJlnllerodrchalr  nut.""''  K^"1  "^^  ^^^^^'"^  behind 
when  she  became  cons  bus  o'?  1 '  K  ''■"'•  J°"^^  ^«  ^er  veil, 
which  held  so  well  the  handsome  L'^  '''^'"T*^  ^^  ^^e  neck 
turned  towards  the  wfnHowl-^  ''''^'  .^""  '^e  head  slowly 
Vanderpoel  was  listT^nrjr"^  T"  "?^  ^''""^  P^^>^-  ^^^'^^ 
that  Alleston  feirtha"  for  a  IT  ^"^'  '"^'T^  ^"  '"^^^^'y 
to  breathe.  The  rnaid's  hands  f. 11  """""t"'''  ?^^  ^''^  ""^  ^^^"^ 
to  listen  also     She  hl5  U  u     ^'T  ^^e  veil,  and  she  began 

VanderpoeWosf/rom'her  clfaij'slotr^  ^'^  '7  ^^^^^^^    ^^'- 

if  a?tre  ^J'::^l:L^>^Th  -'-  — "^ed-<'as 
window  was  throw^  Zn    L  T^'^hleston  said  later.     The 

stood  still  again      When  \?ri  v'  a   ^''\  ^'""^^  ^^ey  both 

if  she  had  f^orgotten'^il^er^'h    wL^'^al  iTte'  '  "^?  ^^ 
dream.  '  °^  *'  "  she  were  m  a 

J  It  is  the  ringers."  she  said.    "  They  are  tolling  the  passing 
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She  turned  upon  Betty,  and  forgot  all  rules 


ant's  hall, 
training. 

"Oh,  miss!"  she  cried.  "He's  gone—he's  gone!  ' 
good  man — out  of  this  hard  world.  Oh,  miss,  excuse  r 
do!"  And  as  she  burst  into  wild  tears,  she  ran  out  of 
room. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Rosalie  had  been  sitting  in  the  morning  room.     She 
had  striven   to  occupy  herself  with  work.     She  had   wri 
to  her  mother,  she  had  read,  she  had  embroidered,  and  then 
again.     What  was  Betty  doing — what  was  she  thinking  n 
She  laid   her  book  down   in   her  lap,  and  covering  her 
with  her  hands,  breathed  a  desperate  little  prayer.     That 
should  be  pain  and  emptiness  to  herself,  seemed  somehow  n 
ral  since  she  had  married  Nigel — but  pain  and  emptiness 
Betty— No!     No!     No!     Not   for  Betty!     Piteous  sor 
poured  upon  her  like  a  flood     She  did  not  know  how  the  l 
passed.     She  sat,  huddled  together  in  her  chair,  with  hid 
face.     She  could  not  bear  to  look  at  the  rain  and  ghost  1 
out  of  doors.    Oh,  if  her  mother  were  only  here,  and  she  m 
speak  to  her!    And  as  her  loving  tears  broke  forth  afresh, 
heard  the  door  open. 

"  If  you  please,  my  lady— I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lady,' 
she  started  and  uncover-     her  f«u:e. 

"What  is  it,  Jennings?" 

The  figure  at  the  door  was  that  of  the  serious,  elderly  I 
ler,  and  he  wore  a  respectfully  grave  air. 

"As  your  ladyship  is  sitting  in  this  room,  we  though! 
likely  you  would  not  hear,  the  windows  being  closed,  and 
felt  sure,  my  lady,  that  you  would  wish  to  know " 

Lady  Anstruthcrs'  hands  shook  as  they  clung  to  the  ai 
of  her  chair. 

"^  To  know; "  she  faltered.    "  Hear  what?  " 

"  The  passing  bell  is  tolling,  my  lady.  It  has  just  beg 
It  is  for  Lord  Mount  Dunstan.  There's  not  a  dry  eye  dov 
stairs,  your  ladyship,  not  one." 

He  opened  the  windows,  and  she  stood  up.    Jennings  quie 
left  the  room.     The  slow,  heavy  knell  struck  ponderously 
the  damp  air,  and  she  stood  and  shivered. 

A  moment  or  two  later  she  turned,  because  it  seemed  as 
she  must. 

Betty,  in  her  riding  habit,  was  standing  motionless  agai 
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the  door,  her  wonderful  e>'e^  ,tili  .«  ^^,,k 

£-jmK  .n  an  awful,  simple   silence  ''^'   *"'"«  «   ^"• 

fw'^s^htr"  t  Toml'T^  •^^"''^.*"  ''^-^  -'  »-h  « 
clinging  about  her  JnerTfs"  n.^Z  T''  f"''i'"«  «  ^"  ^^^. 
her  habit,  and  sobbinraloud    '^  ^"  *'""'^*'  '^'^  ''"V  ^»°th  of 

know-'an7l  vtn''r^;^:!.L!°r'--r   °""    ««^y'      I    don't 
-my  dearest  dear  I  "  ^''^  '°  me-,pcak  just  a  word 

the^L'rSd'rhen!'.  ""'  ''^  ""''  ^'''''^'^  ^^^  --•  closing 

"  Kind  little  Rosy,"  she  %a{A      "  1 
we  two  love  each  other      Vn  J  came  to  speak— because 

That  bell  i,  toTlinrfor  thT  1^^""'  ""'K  ^  ^'"  '^"  >'""• 
He  never  spoke  to  me  o  love  l^^  ''"^^'  '"'"'^  *''°^- 
remember.  And  n?w_!  oJ  r  *"  "°^.°"'^  ^^'"^^  "^  ''>«t  to 
Hstening  since  "1";^—    o?';e strrda^l'TA  '  '''■'  ^."J 

t...ng-her  white  face,  witi,  .iiThTtL  c^^rf:\::;pr;!u"t' 
^rhe^-eXLr-^ '''  '^'''^-'  ^-d-  an^sfiflt  air::t;j 

unL-Lt"'an7mislVar^^  "AH  the 

but   I    don't      I  Sk  A?' ^""•'^"Kht  to  thank  God- 

that  to  the  end  of  mfday,""^    ^"^'    ^'''^"•'~'    «»>«"    hear 

'^My  B^ttv'^ft'  '"^  ^P^'^^d  «"d  ''-''bed. 
say  ^ Vorf  Wh'at  ^0^"''    k  ^^^'^  ^^">''"  ^"^  ^^e  could 
withdrew  henelf  from  h/r    ^  '''T  5°  '^y'     ^t  last  Betty 
the  first  tin^r:  yr  wJre^X'hTbV'^"  ^^^''"^  -'-"^  ^o' 

''?u;rUg  t^Xlnd'f "  ^"-^^^  *^-^  -  d^?" 
must  do  somethL      I  shall  il  ""J  ^°'".^  '°  ^°  '^  «^'"-     I 
hard.    You  won't  fn.  to  keen  me  P^  ^^'^S^long  way-and  ride 

"  Yes,"  biting  he7 Ho  ZZ'  ?°'^'  Y°"  ^'"  understand." 
^yes.  as 'she  patlS  her  arm  JS  T^b'^^'l  "'^^  ^''^''  ^^^^ 
^^ould  not  hold  you  back  BeTfv  f  ""^  't^'  ''*^"^hled.  "  I 
you  chose  to  do  •'  *"'  ^•'"y-  ^"^"^  ^ything  in  the  world 
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if 


down  the  broad  itep*.    He  »Im>  wore  a  look  of  repr«wed 
tion,  and  stood   with  bared  head  bent,  hn  eye*  rtxed  on 
gravel  of  the  drive,  listening  to  the  heavy  strokes  of  the 
in  the  church  tower,  rather  as  if  he  were  taking  part  in  i 
solemn  ceremony. 

He  mounted  her  silently,  and  after  he  had  given  her 
bridle,  looked  up,  and  spoke  in  a  somewhat  husky  voice: 

•'  The  order  was  that  you  did  not  want  me,  miss  ?  ' 
that  correct  ? " 

"  Yes.   I  wish  to  ride  alone." 

"  Yes,  miss.     Thank  you,  miss." 

Childe  Harold  was  in  ycnid  spirits.  He  held  up  his  h 
and  blew  the  breath  through  his  delicate,  dilated,  red  nm 
a-s  he  set  out  with  his  favourite  sidling,  dancing  steps.  M 
watched  him  down  the  avenue,  saw  the  lodge  keeper  come 
to  open  the  gate,  and  curtsy  as  her  ladyship's  sister  pi 
through  it.  After  that  he  went  slowly  back  to  the  sta 
and  sat  in  the  harness-room  a  long  time,  staring  at  the  floo 
the  bell  struck  ponderously  on  his  ear. 

The  woman  who  had  opened  the  gate  for  her    Bettv 
had  red  eyes.    She  knew  why. 

"  A  year  ago  they  all  thought  of  him  as  an  outcast.  1 
would  have  believed  any  evil  they  had  heard  connected  i 
his  name.  Now,  in  every  cottage,  there  is  weeping — weep 
And  he  lies  deaf  and  dumb,"  was  her  thought. 

She  did  not  wish  to  pass  through  the  village,  and  tui 
down  a  side  road,  which  would  lead  her  to  where  she  a 
cross  the  marshes,  and  come  upon  lonely  places.  The  n 
lonely,  the  better.  Every  few  moments  she  caught  her  br 
with  a  hard  short  gasp.  The  slow  rain  fell  upon  her, 
round,  crystal  drops  hung  on  the  hedgerows,  and  dripped  u 
the  grass  banks  below  them;  the  trees,  wreathed  with  mist,  v 
like  waiting  ghosts  as  she  passed  them  by;  Childe  Hare 
hoof  upon  the  road,  made  a  hollow,  lonely  sound. 

A  thought  began  to  fill  her  brain,  and  make  insistent  pres! 
upon  it.  She  tried  no  more  to  thrust  thought  away.  Tl 
who  lay  deaf  and  dumb,  those  for  whom  people  wept — wl 
were  they  when  the  weeping  seemed  to  sound  through  al' 
worid?  How  far  had  they  gone?  Was  it  far?  Could  t 
hear  and  could  they  see?  If  one  plead  with  them  aloud,  co 
they  draw  near  to  listen?  Did  they  begin  a  long,  long  joui 
as  soon  as  they  had  slipped  away?  The  "wonder  of 
world,"  she  had  said,  watching  life  swelling  and  bursting 
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•eedt  fn  Kedgrr*'  hothouict!     But  thi.  wm  «  Brrttrr  wonder 

old  s  hot)f«,  as  she  rode  Da«r  rn^u.  .„  1  »    1  .     '"""'"^  »'ar- 

1  h.»  H«  the  thought  that  filled  her  brain  celU  to  the  ex 

chiide  ifr  .;t.Ye^7n  TL  r^turn;rre';:r'*'?j: 

heard  noth.njj  else.     She  did  not  know  e  shcwl^Vr^n! 

whch 'cXd  :tt';:f';.   ')'  ^T  '^-'    an/lrorTn 

«nW^2^.  HhT^^  ''^!'  "''"  ''*"•'  *^'«"K'-  »"^"''"«s.  without 
carmK ,  she  did  not  know  how  far  she  was  afield. 

he  now?    n?^  !f  "ovv-this  hour-this  moment-where    -va., 

of  the  worM  ?^  """"^^  '^'  '*'"'  *''*'  ^^y"^'^'  ^^e  desolat.on 

lan^d"«nJ''l'  'Jl*^*^  her  horse  on  the  loneliness  of  the  marsh 
land,  and  looked  up  at  the  low  clouds  about  her  at  the  rrrrn! 

Kd'slul  t;?.'hf  ""•  .''  ^"'''  '^  Place  in  wh^h'rnV^y^ 
Pleased  soul  might  wander  because  it  did  not  yet  know  its 

«Jni'' K°"  '^"'*^  !'*  "*'"'  *"^  *^°'"'^  »°  "^«.  you  will  under- 
'•  whi  ?lv'"  "°"'  "'^  ?^*"^'y  ^^^^^"  the  caught  breath  . 
vou  P  K  ^'°"  T^  "°^'''"8  ^°  y°"-but  you  took  it  with 
Jnn\„  t     ''P'  ??."u  ''""^  ^'•^^°"'  "'y  ^«^H'ne  you.     I   want 

lovS  tor  I  w^  h'"  '  r;.  '^  'l"^-  ^^^'>'^hing  melts  away 
1  loved  you.    I  wish  you  had  loved  mc." 


CHAPTER  XLVni 

THE  MOxMExNT 

In   the   unnatural   unbearablenf^*   of   he^    o^^.r-u     -t,^   ,_ 

8i>e  did.    She  did  not  know  how  long  ,he  had  b«n  out,  or  liow 
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lir  the  had  nddtn.  Wh«n  the  thought  of  time  or  dii 
Vigufly  fluted  acroM  her  mind,  it  lenncd  that  the  had 
nding  for  houn,  and  might  have  croMcd  one  county 
wtercd  another.  She  hui  long  left  famihar  placet  be 
Riding  through  and  incloted  by  the  mi»t.  »hf,  herieU,  r 
have  been  a  wandering  ghott,  lo«t  in  unknown  placet.  M 
waa  he  now— where  wa»  he  now  ? 

Afterward*  the  could  not  tell   how  or  when   it  was 

the   found    henelf   becoming  coniciout  of   the  evidence* 

her  hone  had  been   ridden  too  long  and  hard,  and  thi 

wat  w^rn   out   with    fatigue.     She   did    not   know   that 

had  ridden  round  and  round  ov^r  the  mam.M.  and  had  p 

•cveral   timet  through   the  tame  lanet.     Childc    Harold, 

lure  of  foot,  actually  ttumbled,  out  of  sheer  wearinett  of  I 

Perhapt  it  wa«  thit  which  brought  her  back  to  earth,  am 

her  to  look  around  her  with  eye*  which  saw  material  oh 

with  comprehension.    She  had  reached  the  lonely  placet,  in« 

and  the  evening  wat  draw  ng  on.     She  was  at  the  edge  01 

manh,  and  the  land  about  her  was  ttrange  to  her  and  detc 

At  the  side  of  a  steep  lane,  overgrown  with  graw,  and  leei 

a  mere  cart-path,  strwd  a  deterted-looking,  black  and  w 

timbered  cottage,  which  was  half  a  ruin.     Close  to  It  w 

dripping  spinney,  its  trees  forming  a  darkling  backgroum 

the  tumble-down  house,  whose  thatch  was  rotting  into  h 

and  Its  walls  sagging  forward  perilously.     The  bit  of  ga 

about  It  was  neglected  and  untidy,  here  and  there  wine 

were  broken,  and  stuffed  with  pieces  of  ragged  garments. 

toother  a  sinister  and  repellent  place  enough. 

She  looked  at  it  with  heavy  eyes.  (Where  was  he  no 
where  was  he  now?— This  repeating  itself  in  the  far  cham 
of  her  bran.  Her  sight  seemed  dimmed,  not  only  by 
mist,  but  by  a  sinking  faintness  which  possessed  her.  She 
not  remember  how  little  food  she  had  eaten  during  more  \ 
twenty-four  hours.  Her  habit  was  heavy  with  moisture, 
clung  to  her  body;  she  was  conscious  of  a  hot  tremor  pas 
over  her,  and  saw  that  her  hands  shook  as  they  held  the  br 

in  her  life,  and  she  was  not  going  to  faint  now — women 
not  faint  in  these  days— but  she  must  reach  the  cottage 
dismount,  to  rest  under  shelter  for  a  short  time.     No  sm 
was  nsing  from  the  chimney,  but  surely  someone  was  Ih 
in  the  place,  and  could  tell  her  where  she  w^s,  and  triy^ 
at  least  water  for  herself  and  her  horse.     Poor  beast  I    [ 
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"d  J..  lu,„,d  him  ,„,„  ,h"  "„"""« ',"  '"■"  ''""''"■'  '•'•'•. 
jnd  «r,w„  „i,h  „  h"  •    ""k',."  *••  w"  •"<!  «lip|HTy 

t»^<l  on  ,h,  kHdIe  «m,b„,d  .S'^:','"''  I"'.  "n.iS 
toot  upon  a  •time  wK.Vh  .11  I  P"**'"^^  Ui»a«trr.  He  vt  hi'« 
could  noe  hdp  hTmt'lt  t>"r;l,r  ^'.-'-»»-'.  -Tl  t 
"'frty  «o.'  upon  hfr    wi^  K  f  •'"•  ""''  ""'>  ^V  Hraven't 

k'^k.  -n  hi,  humniat'd  X  ,    ^nV  ^'SI  ,V""  '.'•.  ^^««"  »^ 
wcau»«   he   wa«   hun^-mnA   Jk        L      .'  *'*"  '""'J  not  rise 

wrenching    ..p  i.^  w U    ,he  h-d  ^"    ""f't*    *"^-'"^    '"    h" 
a  moment  was  in  cruel  Jain  ^  '^'''''*^  ^"  ""^le.  and  for 

-  looHt  Xa^^^^^^^  -«-nt,,  to  be  able 

't  had  seemed,  even  «  a  Xm  Z,nn    **  T'*;  "^  «  ^"'"  than 
«n  broken   hlnRe,.  no  J^oke  'Z  ,h"  1^"^''  ^""'f  "P'" 

there  wa,  no  one  within  it,  /  ?k/^'/^""?''>''   ^^«u*c 

trnpty.      EverythinK  about   t.  f '  ".^''^'     '^  ua.,  quite 

••lencc.     Inanormalmo^l'h.      -"VV"  '"   ^'•«*^   ""d    utter 
o^  the  situation,  and  wodd  t.^'l^'^u'''  ''"'"^^  tf''^  '"y'te^ 
out  of  her  difficulty     Bu    no"  h-         '"'  '''""'"'^  ^"^-^  ^^^ 
cau«,  normal   interest  in   thTn«  hL""*"?,  '""'^'^  "°  ^«"«.  be^ 
She  might  be  twenty  r^"l„'f"J'\*f    'f*^"   ^'^X   ^rom   h^r. 
f-ct  did  not.  at  the  momim,  s^em  to  con  ""^^  ^'  '^'  P««"hle 
he  now-where  is  he  now  M     ?h  M^  J  '",  ^"'     ^^^here  is 
r»e.  despite  his  hurt,  and  hT,  evid.nr  ^J  .  ""'"''^.  ^"  ^^>'"K  to 
He  was  too  proud  to  He  fn "re  mire     sT r"^"^".  touched  her? 
tried  to  steady  him  by  his  bridle     H.         ''"''^*  *"  '"'"•  »" 
though  plainly  in  pain.  **     "*  '''"  "«  badly  injureo 

JtruggS  t^his'feT  "'l  !;;f -It  "''t  ^°  ''-  -  ^^  at  last 
hoy!  ••  ''"•       *  ^"^  "ot  know  I  was  doing  it.    Po^l 

'ngf/SI  wal":jv"t  Z  "r\'"'.""^  "-^  h"  ^org.v. 
the  time,  he  was  Ton/for  Thetborh'  ''  "T.'^l^'"  ^^«^  ^'f 
broken  gate,  and  Bettv  fl,t.n-A:°'^,-'"°"f  ^'^'^•"g'y  to  the 
«nerc  he  stood  on  three  feet"  his  fin?  La  /'"'"•  ''«  "«»r  «, 
She  pushed  the  gate  ooen    .n^  ""^  drooping. 

gate  open,  and  went  .nto  the  house  th.  .ugh 
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the  door  which  hunfj  on  its  hinges.  Once  inside,  she  ! 
still  and  looked  about  her.  If  there  was  silence  and  des< 
ness  outside,  there  was  within  the  deserted  place  a  stil 
like  the  un response  of  death.  It  had  been  long  since  ar 
had  lived  in  the  cottage,  but  tramps  or  gi'^sies  had  at 
passed  through  it.  Dead,  blackened  embers  lay  on  the  he 
a  bundle  of  dried  grass  which  had  been  slept  on  was  pili 
the  corner,  an  empty  nail  keg  and  a  wooden  box  had 
drawn  before  the  big  chimney  place  for  some  wanderer  i 
on   when  the  black  embers  had  been  hot  and  red. 

Betty  gave  one  glance  around  her  and  sat  down  upoi 
box  standing  on  the  bare  hearth,  her  head  sinking  forward 
hands  falling  clasped  between  her  knees,  her  eyes  on  the 
floor. 

"  Where  is  he  now  ?  "  broke  from  her  in  a  loud  wh 
whose  sound  was  mechanical  and  hollow.  "  Where  i 
now?" 

And  she  sat  there  without  moving,  while  the  grey  mist 
the  marshes  crept  close  about  the  door  and  through  it  and 
about  her  feet. 

So  she  sat  long — long — in  a  heavy,  far-off  dream. 

Along  the  road  a  man  was  riding  with  a  lowering,  fr 
face.  He  had  come  across  country  on  horseback,  becau 
travel  by  train  meant  wearisome  stops  and  changes  and  end 
slow  journeying,  annoying  beyond  endurance  to  those 
have  not  patience  to  spare.  His  ride  would  have  been  i 
ant  enough  but  for  the  slow  mist-like  rain.  Also  he  had  i 
a  wrong  turning,  because  he  did  not  know  the  roads  he 
elled.  The  last  signpost  he  had  passed,  however,  had  giver 
his  cue  again,  and  he  began  to  feel  something  of  seci 
Confound  the  rain!  The  best  road  was  slippery  with  it, 
the  haze  of  it  made  a  man's  mind  feel  befogged  and  lov 
his  spirits  horribly — discouraged  him — would  worry  him 
an  ill  humour  even  if  he  had  reason  to  be  in  a  good 
As  for  him,  he  had  no  reason  for  cheerfulness — he  nevei 

for  the  matter  of  that,  and  just  now !    What  was  the 

ter  with  his  horse?  He  was  liftirfg  his  head  and  sniffinj 
damp  air  restlessly,  as  if  he  scented  or  saw  something.  I 
often  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  second  sight — horses  particu' 
What  ailed  him  that  he  should  prick  up  his  ears  and  snort 
his  sniffing  the  mist!  Did  he  hear  anything?  Yes,  he  d 
seemed.     lie  gave  forth  suddenly  a  loud  shrill  whinny, 
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fnR  his  head  towards  a  ro„„l.  I         ,      "  ■"' 

"  Wha,  ho.,  ,-3  „„,„     . .      "■°"™""-""'''n«  ne,«h  i„ 

.    Hr  broke  off  short  3'    j    ?°"''  P'"'^'' " 

?'\  from  home-^„  a  Turned  nn'T"*~"«'"™  "  t.  entv 
J"  l-ands  clasped  loose]/ T.'tZ  t"  7"  ""^  "ack  embcr^ 

•'Whe-rK '""■"''  "  '^"  o"  ','f,   r,'  >''"  '"^^  "S 
„  ,         .  '^'^  '^  ^e  now?  "  he  heaJ  »r       .  ^  ""^  "Of  see  it. 

S,7SI'T «•    "  7-'"-  ■■'  '"nowr-."""^"-  '"  "e^"  >vr,h 
I>»<1  smiled  „^''P;1™°  "-f  P'""  and  stood  before  ber      H 
-ideml,  uncotro„TL"r3? -""'"-  »'-  -etd'btrd  h"j 

.My. good  f^frl,"  he  safH   "  r 
he  ,s-but  ft  ,s  very  evident  th.lr  '"'f  ^  ^°  ""^  ^now  where 

the  question  breaking  from  hT^vilh\     ^^'  ^""  ^f^'s  mean .?  " 
He  had  dragged  her  bart..         u ''^^'^  authority. 

"yoB'-be     -d  ™'*  ""y  leaped  within 

zi^tlf'i'rf^  ""pia^-eV/tht'orr"  '*^r"  •»  "">= 

nench]     It  takes  a  New  Yort  I'lr    '  •  ""^  ^  trollop  ng  mncv 
ess  or  o^e^of  Charles  .he  Set  J  '  "uSIiS  Z  ^^  '*™'"  -" 

Da"r  ?t  •>•  ^^  '°  '^"'  >.  s  .Is ''anTfur'''"'"'''"^  "^■- 
Si  •'     ?'VK  ">  a  sot  of  fren"      .""">'"  >  new  leaf! 

-rr ..- '  "o'c  i.-.e  this-in  .hi™- ber^:: .«:  c^- 
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The  fool's  flame  leaped  high  enough  to  make  him  start 
ward,  as  if  to  seize  her  by  the  shoulder  and  shake  her. 

But  she  rose  and  stepped  back  to  lean  against  the  side  oj 
chimney— to  brace  herself  against  it,  so  that  she  could  star 
her  lame  foot's  despite.  Every  drop  of  blood  had  been  s^ 
from  her  face,  and  her  eyes  looked  immense.  His  coming 
a  good  thing  for  her,  though  she  did  not  know  it.  It  broi 
her  back  from  unearthly  places.  All  her  child  hatred  woke 
blazed  in  her.  Never  had  she  hated  a  thing  so,  and  it  set 
slow,  cold  blood  running  like  something  molten. 

"Hold   your  tongue!"  she  said   in   a  clear,   awful   yc 
voice  of  warning.     "  And  take  care  not  to  touch  me.     If 
do— I    hav  >   my   whip    here— I    shall    lash    you    across   ] 
mouth ! 

He  broke  into  ribald  laughter.     A  certain  sudden  thoi 
which  had  cut  into  him  like  a  knife  thrust  into  flesh  drove 
on. 

''Do!  "  he  cried.  "  I  should  like  to  carry  your  mark  1 
to  Stornham — and  tell  people  why  it  was  given.  I  know  ^ 
you  are  here  for.  Only  such  fellows  ask  such  things  of  won 
But  he  was  determined  to  be  safe,  if  you  hid  in  a  ditch.  ' 
are  here  for  Mount  Dunstan — and  he  has  failed  you !  " 

But  she  only  stood  and  stared  at  him,  holding  her  whip 
hind  her,  knowing  that  at  any  moment  he  might  snatch  it  f  i 
her  hand.  And  she  knew  how  poor  a  weapon  it  was.  To  st 
out  with  it  would  only  infuriate  him  and  make  him  a  v 
beast.  And  it  was  becoming  an  agony  to  stand  upon  her  f 
And  even  if  it  had  not  been  so — if  she  had  been  strong  enoi 
to  make  a  leap  and  dash  past  him,  her  horse  stood  outside  ( 
abled. 

Nigel  Anstruthers*  eyes  ran  over  her  from  head  to  foot,  do 
the  sidp  of  her  mud-stained  habit,  while  a  curious  light  dawi 
in  them. 

"  You  have  had  a  fall  from  your  horse,"  he  exclaimed.  "  \ 
are  lame!"  Then  quickly,  "That  was  why  Childe  Har 
was  trembling  and  standing  on  three  feet!    By  Jove!  " 

Then  he  sat  down  on  the  nail  keg  and  began  to  laugh, 
laughed  for  a  full  minute,  but  she  saw  he  did  not  take 
eyes  from  her. 

"  You  are  in  as  unpleasant  a  situation  as  a  young  worn 
can  well  be,"  he  said,  when  he  stopped.  "  You  came  to  a  di; 
hole  to  be  alone  with  a  man  who  felt  it  safest  not  to  keep 
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a  lanr  no  one  pas  J  dou"  IZ  in"""  '"/  '^'''''''^  ^'""••k' '" 
frightened  to  death  and  you  h\T.     •    ^"^"^  ^*'^^^"-     Vou  are 

H^UEly  dark  flush  „,,. 

fm;     Do  you  think  thafl  a"  „„^     •  ^°'''  ''"'l-'''«  't  some 
I  cannot  imamnr  In™      ?    °*.  «"JoyinE  this  ?  " 

cra^y  hln^ Vd"L::  t?to"h^t^- '°?^  '"'^  '^  ^-^  on  its 
wooden  bolt  fnsfde  and  he  wS  V  •'  '^°.''-  '^^"'^  ^as  a  b?g 
,    "  Presently  I  shall  1  L!?         'I  '".^'^  '^^  ^"^ket.  ^ 

he  said.     "  If  I  TIL^V^  P"^  !^^  horses  mto  the  cowshed  " 

attention.    I  do  n'ltlnTto'be''"!  Tf^  ^^^^  -^""^  - 
who  vyants  shelter.     I  have  never  hid      ^^  '"^'  ^'^'y  ''^^^ 
before."  ^^^  "ever  had  you  quite  to  myself 

fAnT/re^tr^"een":r,  'l  '"^^  ^--^""^• 
under  lip  in  cynical  enToym^.^"'!.  !??'^/^«tractive.'•  biting  his 

your  emotions   and   ictmUv   heZ'^ff'  adventure  has  roused 
necessary.     I  daresay    ^ou  have  be-l  ^'.^^-^hich    was   not 
Vour  eyes  do  not  look  liL  mere  ev«bn/rl'°"',""^  have  cried, 
ttr     '"''-  ^  ^^*"  -^e  -^^^^^^^^^ 
,.  go,  you  will  not." 

=         road,  languid  and  bored  to  cxtincdol  '  And 
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T^^TTT       ^*  laughed  outright  in  actual  exultation.     " 
Jove!      he  cried  out.     "Things  like  this  don't  happen  t 
man  in  these  dull  days!     There's  no  such  luck  going  ab< 
Weve  gone  back  five  hundred  years,  and  we've  taken  N 
York  with  us."     His  laugh  shut  off  in  the  middle,  and  he 
up  to  thrust  his  heavy,  congested  face  close  to  hers.     "  H 
you  are,  as  safe  as  if  you  were  in  a  feudal  castle,  and  hen 
your  ancient  enemy  given  his  chance— given  his  chance, 
you  think,  by  the  Lord,  he  is  going  to  give  it  up?     No. 
quote  your  own  words,  'you  may  place  entire  confidence 
that. 

Exaggerated  as  it  all  was,  somehow  the  melodrama  dropi 
away  from  it  and  left  bare,  simple,  hideous  fact  for  her  to  o 

k^°  u*'  J         ^'^  '"  ^""  ^^^  '■'^^"  rampant  and  made  him  1 

his  head.    He  might  see  his  senseless  folly  to-mo-row  and  kn 

he  must  pay  for  it,  but  he  would  not  see  it  to-(,a^.    The  plj 

was  not  a  feudal  castle,  but  what  he  said  was  insurmounta 

truth.    A  ruined  cottage  on  the  ec!  :e  of  miles  of  marsh  land 

seldom-trodden  road,  and  night  up-  n  them  I    A  wind  was  risi 

on  the  marshes  now,  and  making    ow,  steady  moan.     Horril 

things  had  happened  to  women  berore,  one  heard  of  them  w 

shudders  when  they  were  recorded  in  the  newspapers.     Oi 

two  days  ago  she  had  remembered  that  sometimes  there  seem 

blundenngs  in  the  great  Scheme  of  things.    Was  all  this  re 

or  was  she  dreaming  that  she  stood  here  at  bay,  her  ba 

*^if-\"V      ^'^•'""'^y-wall,  and  this  degenerate  exulting  over  h 

while  Rosy  was  waiting  for  her  at  Stornham— and  at  this  ve 

""ii^^  ^^^^"  ^**  planning  his  journey  across  the  Atlanti 

Why  did  you  not  behave  yourself?"  demanded  Nigel  A 

struthers,  shaking  her  by  the  shoulder.     "  Why  did  you  n 

realise  that  I  should  get  even  with  you  one  day,  as  sure  as  y 

were  woman  and  I  was  man  ?  " 

She  did  not  shrink  back,  though  the  pupils  of  her  eyes  dilate 
Was  It  the  wildest  thing  in  the  world  which  happened  to  her- 
cr  was  it  not?  Without  warning— the  sudden  rush  of 
thought,  immense  and  strange,  swept  over  her  body  and  so 
and  possessed  her~so  possessed  her  that  it  changed  her  pall 
to  white  flame.  It  was  actually  Anstruthers  who  shrar 
back  a  shade  because,  for  the  moment,  she  looked  so  ne; 
unearthly. 

^^  "  I  am  not  afraid  -'  you,"  she  said,  >  z  da  r,  unshaken  voic 
1  am  not  afrai        Something  is  near  me  which  will  star 
between  us — something  which  died  to-day." 
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hear  about  it^  Who  uas'^it'"""'  '"""^''^■"  ^''  J^"*^^-     "  Let  u, 

n;er^o'^.rfi;--Mov5^^^ 

''hall  alunvs  love  L-t  ;^^^^^^  '^T''   '^'^  "^^^  ''"-^'-    I 

Those  who  died  calo^o^^^^^^^^  .H.  knous  now. 

They  must  stay.    Because  F  hn 5  f'-'". '''"'  '^  ''"'^""^  ^hem. 
I  call  on  him—-'-  ra^sL  ,  "  "''  ^'  "^^^  ''*"  ''"  ^'•''^  P'^ce. 

stand  between  us  "  ^  ^'"  '^'^'  "°»-'^-    "  ^  ca.I  on  him  to 

"  That  was  whan  ha  '  uTe,  J7rT"^  '"  >""•  "  '^^  ^^'^ 
you  have  hidden  it  well     Now^^  ,?'''?  \  ^^^  >''^"  ^'^^^-     B"t 
Good  Lord!    What  lucUui^  lu  k"''      "^  '"  ^^'^^  "^  y^"' 
He  moved  to  the  door  and  opened  it 

he  siid"  "  wLT'lIke  tr^'tsV  "r,  ''''  '^  '^^  "^--t," 
nection  with  Fifth  Avenue  I  L  n  T''^^'"'""  ""^  '^-'"  ^"n- 
not  discuss  this  inciden^n  the  fuTure'  Yof  '"'"  ^'^''^^  >""  ^^''" 
young  woman  to  know  thar  ,>  ,  •  n  k      "  """^  ^  ^'^^"  ^"oi^gh 

than  to  mine  that  it  sh^ll  be  k'  a^T  '°  ^'^^'^  '"^^^^t 

The  whife  fir^k  J  .•   ,  ^P^  exceedmgly  quiet." 

'•  mat '?  ha'e'^lri  on' 7  l'  '''  ^"'  ^^'  ^^^^  ^^"'^ht. 
between  us."  she  said  ^'"  ''^  "'"  "^^'  ^"^^  vvill  stand 

^r^i^^dVS  L't^^^^^^^^  before  he 

enough  to  leave  you  here     You  wHl   ^'  ^7  '"•     "  ^'  '^  ^^^^ 
He  felt  himself  secure  in  f"".'''"^,^^^  vvhere  you  are." 

could  not  moTlnd  becaus  hl'"^  '  ^'"'"'^  ''^  ^^''^^^'^  ^^e 
for  him  to  cour^t^n  strength  -h'^^"'"  '"'''  ''  '"^P°^^'ble 
OH-n.     Of  endurance  Te  klV  nt?       '"'/  ^''''''  '^''^  ^'^ 

"  He  thinks  I  wilMf  .ir  ^'  ;?^"^:°'\  °f  ber. 


Hp  fJiinUo  r      -li .  "-"'"H-iiension  ot  her 

vvxii=i,crcu  to  tiic  emptmess  of 


the  bare  room. 
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Before  he  had  arrived  she  had  loosened  her  boot,  and  n 
she  stooped  and  touched  her  foot. 

"  If  I  were  safe  at  home  I  should  think  I  could  not  ws 
but  I  can  walk  now — I  can — I  can — because  I  will  bear 
pain." 

In  such  cottages  there  is  alv.'ays  a  door  opening  outs 
from  the  little  bricked  kitchen,  where  the  copper  stands.  5 
would  reach  that,  and,  passing  through,  would  close  it  bch 
her.  After  that  something  would  tell  her  what  to  do— -sor 
thing  would  lead  her. 

She  put  her  lame  foot  upon  the  floor,  and  rested  some  of  ! 
weight   upon   it — not   all.      A  jagged   pain   shot   up   from 
through   her  whole  side  it  seemed,   and,   for  an   instant, 
swayed  and  ground  her  teeth. 

"  That  is  because  it  is  the  first  step,"  she  said.     "  But  i 
am  to  be  killed,  I  will  die  in  the  open — I   will  die  in 
open." 

The  second  and  third  steps  brought  cold  sweat  out  upon  Y 
but  she  told  herself  that  the  fourth  was  not  quite  so  unbearal 
and  she  stiffened  her  whole  body,  and  muttered  some  wo 
while  she  took  a  fifth  and  sixth  which  carried  her  into  the  t 
back  kitchen. 

"  Father,"  she  said.  "  Father,  think  of  me  now — think 
me!  Rosy,  love  me — love  me  and  pray  that  I  may  come  hoi 
You — you  who  have  died,  stand  very  near!  " 

If  her  father  ever  held  her  safe  in  his  arms  again — if  she  e 
awoke  from  this  nightmare,  it  would  be  a  thing  never  to 
one's  mind  hark  back  to  again — to  shut  out  of  memory  w 
iron  doors. 

The  pain  had  shot  up  and  down,  and  her  forehead  was  a 
by  the  time  she  had  reached  the  small  back  door.  Was  it  loci 
or  bolted — was  it?  She  put  her  hand  gently  upon  the  la 
and  lifted  it  without  making  any  sound.  Thank  Gou  Almigh 
it  was  neither  bolted  nor  locked,  the  latch  lifted,  the  d( 
opened,  and  she  slid  through  it  into  the  shadow  of  the  g 
which  was  already  almost  the  darkness  of  night.  Thank  C 
for  that,  too. 

She  flattened  herself  against  the  outside  wall  and  listen 
He  was  having  diCiculty  in  managing  Childe  Harold,  \\ 
snorted  and  pulled  back,  offended  and  made  rebellious  by 
savagely  impatient  hand.  Good  Childe  Harold,  good  boy!  5 
could  see  the  massed  outline  of  the  trees  of  the  spinney.  If  ! 
could  bear  this  long  enough  to  get  there— even  if  she  craw 
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part  of  the  way.  Then  it  darted  through  her  mind  that  he 
would  Kues,  that  she  wouhl  be  sure  to  make  for  Its  cover,  and 
that  he  would  go  there  first  to  search. 

Father,  think  for  me— you  were  so  quick  to  think !  "  her 
bram  cned  out  for  her,  as  if  she  was  speaking  to  one  who  could 
pnysicany  near. 

wh^rh  fl'Tf  ^'^'"l.  '^f..^^^.  l^""^""  ^'°"'J'  a"J  fhe  thought 
whKh  flashed  upon  her  like  IlKhtning  seemed  to  be  an  answer 
given.  He  would  be  convmced  that  she  would  at  once  try  to 
get  au-ay  from  the  house.  If  she  kept  near  it-somewhere- 
somcwhere  quite  close,  and  let  him  search  the  spinney,  she  mlRht 
get  away  to  us  cover  after  he  gave  up  the  search  and  came 
back.  1  he  jagged  pain  had  settled  in  a  sort  of  impossible 
angu.sh,  and  once  or  twice  she  felt  sick.  But  she  would  die  in 
the  open-and  she  knew  Rosalie  was  frightened  by  her  absence, 
and  was  praymg  for  her.  Prayers  counted-and,  yet,  they  had 
all  prayed  yesterday.  ^ 

"  RnV  /  k'"'  r^  """"^  '''"l^'  ^  '^""^'^  ^^'"f'"  "^^'^  thought. 

doctor-I  have  forgotten  his  name-said  that  I  had  the  physique 
to  endure  anythmg.  f  j   h  ^ 

She  said  these  things  that  she  might  gain  steadiness  and  con- 
vmce  herself  that  she  was  not  merely  living  through  a  night- 
mare     7w.ce  she  moved  her  foot  suddenly  because  she  found 
herself  m  a  momentary  respite  from  pain,  beginning  to  believe 
that  the  thmg  was  a  nightmare— that  r.othing  mattered— be- 
cause  she  would  wake  up  presently— so  she  need  not  try  to  hide. 
«ut  in  a  nightmare  one  has  no  pain.     It  is  real  and  I  must 
go  somewhere,     she  said,  after  the  foot  was  moved.     Where 
could  she  go  ?    She  had  not  looked  at  the  place  as  she  rode  up. 
^he  had   only  half-consciously  seen   the  spinney.      Nigel   was 
swearing  at  the  horses.     Having  got  Childe  Harold  into  the 
shed,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  fasten  his  bridle  to.     And 
he  had  yet  to  bring  his  own  horse  in  and  secure  him.    She  must 
get  away  somewhere  before  the  delay  was  over 

Hc;v  dark  It  w-as  growing!  Thank  Gud  'for  that  again! 
What  was  the  rather  high,  dark  object  she  could  trace  in  the 
dimness  near  the  hedge?  It  was  sharply  pointed,  is  if  it  were 
a  narrow  tent  Her  heart  began  to  beat  like  a  Irum  as  she 
recalled  something.  It  was  the  shape  of  the  sort  of  wigwam 
structure  made  of  hop  poles,  after  they  were  taken  from  the 
neids.  it  there  was  space  between  it  and  the  hedcre— even  3 
narrow  space— and  she  could  crouch  there?    Nigel  vvas  furious 
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because  Childe  Haro  d  wm  backlne.  plunRine.  and  snortfr 
dangerously.  She  ha  ted  fonvard,  shutting  her  teeth  in  h« 
terrible  pain.  She  could  scarcely  see,  and  did  not  recunisc  thj 
near  the  wigwam  was  a  pile  of  hop  poles  laid  on  top  of  eac 
other  horizontally.  It  was  not  quite  as  high  as  the  hedu'e  who< 
dark  background  prevented  its  being  seen.  Only  a  few  stcf 
more.  No,  she  was  awake— in  a  nightmare  one  fcit  only  tcrroi 
not  pain. 

cu^""'  "*"  ''"'''  fo-Jay."  she  murmured. 

She  saw  the  horizontal  poles  too  late.  One  of  them  hai 
rolled  from  its  place  and  lay  on  the  ground,  and  she  trod  oi 
It.  was  thrown  forward  against  the  heap,  and,  in  her  blini 
effort  to  recover  herself,  slipoed  and  fell  into  a  narrow,  grasse( 
hollow  behind  it,  clutching  at  the  hedge.  The  great  FrencI 
doctor  had  not  been  quite  right.  For  the  f^rst  time  in  her  lif 
she  felt  herself  sinkuifi;  into  bottomless  darkness— which  wa 
what  happened  to  people  when  they  fainted. 

When  she  opened  her  eyes    she  could  see  nothing,  becausi 
on  one  side  of  her  rose  the  low  mass  of  the  hop  poles,  and  or 
the  other  was  the  long-untrimmed  hedge,  which  had  throwr 
out   a   thick,    sheltering   growth    and   curved    above   her   lib 
a  penthouse.     Was  she  awakening,  after  all?     No,   because 
the    pain    was    awakening    with    her,    and    she    could    hear, 
what  seemed   at  first    to  be  quite  loud   sounds.     She  could 
not  have  been  unconscious  long,   for  she  almost  immediately 
recognised  that  they  were  the  echo  of  a  man's  hurried  foot- 
steps upon  the  bare  wooden  stairway,  leading  to  the  bedrooms 
m  the  empty  house.     Having  secured  the  horses,   Nigel  had 
returned  to  the  cottage,  and,  finding  her  gone  had  rushed  to 
the  upper  floor  in  search  of  her.     He  was  calling  her  name 
angrily,  his  voice  resounding  in  the  emptiness  of  the  rooms. 
Betty;  don't  play  the  fool  with  me! " 

She  cautiously  drew  herself  further  under  over,  making 
sure  that  no  end  of  h^r  habit  remained  in  sigh..  The  over- 
growth of  the  hedge  was  her  salvation.  If  she  had  seen  the 
spot  by  daylight,  she  would  not  have  thought  it  a  possible  place 
or  concealment. 

Once  she  had  read  an  account  of  a  woman's  frantic  flight 
from  a  murderer  who  was  hunting  her  to  her  death,  while 
she  slipped  from  one  poor  hiding  place  to  another,  soi  letimes 
crouching  behind  walls  or  bushes,  sometimes  \vmcr  flat  m 
long  grass,  once  wading  waist-deep  through  a  stream,  and  at 
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.hen' in"  ;  f.^.'^'Ht  t'JrirZ"?  f  ^"^'''  '""••"«' 
his   feet   died  «.v.v   (^  .    <-  ""'•  "?.'.'  ''"  """J  »' 

them  rerurnin  AY  «t  bacUn  TT""-      "■.'"  .''?^,  ''"'"' 
.nd  stood  l.s.e'nin/„"^.tp,  "refcin,"'!?;  l^t.^rj' 

??  kT^- T  u^  °^       '•'^^  '"'"  that  she  dared  to  hooe     But 

morn-        ""I'  '^'  ^'°"'"  ^''^  ^^^^^  ^ven  if  she  must  wa^t  unt  I 

01  tne  ^, ass  in  the  wind    sweeping  across  the  marsh 
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raismg  hu  yoicf  which  fact  brought  to  hfr  •  ru*h  of  rcl 
throutjh  itj  •.Kn.fymK  that  hf  h«.l  not  cvrn  sucsrd  hrr  ne.rn. 
Aly  dear  Betty,  he  n.id,  "  you  have  the  pluck  of  1 
devil  but  circum.taiicet  are  too  much  for  you.  You  are  1 
on  the  road,  and  I  have  been  through  the  .pinney.  M 
logic  convinces  me  that  you  cannot  \yc  far  auay.  You  n 
•s  well  give  the  thing  up.  It  will  be  better  for  you." 
^  >  ou  wh.i  died  to-day— ,lo  not  leave  me."  was  Bett 
invvard  cry.  and  she  dropped  her  face  on  her  knees. 

I  am  not  a  pleasant-tempered  fellou,  as  vou  know,  and 
•m  loHing  my  hold  on  myself.  The  wind  i.  blowing  the  m 
auay.  and  there  w.ll  be  a  moon.  I  shall  find  you.  my  go 
Kirl.  m  half  an  hour's  time— and  then  wc  shall  be  iol 
well  even.  ' 

She  had  not  dropped  her  whip,  and  she  held  it  tight,     i 
when  the  moonlight  revealed  the  pile  of  hop  poles  to  him. 
suspected  anu  sprang  at  them  to  tear  them  auay.  she  wou 
be  given  strength  to  make  one  spring,  even  in  her  agony,  ai 
she  would  strike  at  his  eycs-awfully.  without  one  touch 
compunction — she  would  strike — strike. 

There  was  a  brief  silence,  and  then  a  match  was  strui 
again,  and  almost  immediately  she  inhaled  the  fragrance  of  j 
excellent  cigar. 

"I  am  going  to  have  a  comfortable  smoke  and  stroll  aboi 
—always  wuhin  sight  and  hearing.  I  daresay  you  are  watcl 
ing  me,  and  wondering  what  will  happen  when  I  discover  yoi 
I  can  tell  you  what  will  happen.  \ou  are  not  a  hysteric; 
girl,  but  you  will  go  into  hysterics— and  no  one  will  hear  you. 

(All  the  power  of  her— body  and  soul— in  one  leap  on  hi. 
and  then  a  lash  that  would  cut  to  the  bone.  And  it  was  nr 
a  nightmare— and  Rosy  was  at  Stornham,  and  her  father  looi 
ing  over  steamer  lists  and  choosing  his  staterooms.) 

He  walked  about  slowly,  the  scent  of  his  cigar  floatin 
behind  him.  She  noticed,  as  she  had  done  more  than  one 
before,  that  he  seemed  to  slightly  drag  one  foot,  and  she  won 
dered  why.  I  he  wind  was  blowing  the  mist  away,  and  thcr 
was  a  faint  growing  of  light.  The  moon  was  not  full,  bu 
young  and  yet  it  would  make  a  difference.  But  the  uppe 
part  of  the  hedge  grew  thick  and  close  to  the  heap  of  wood 
and,  -t  for  her  fall,  she  would  never  have  dreamed  of  th( 
refuge. 

She  could   onlv  puess  at  hi«  fnr«'»T«»«»c    !,„♦   u.v   t, «.__ 

gave  some  clue.     He  was  examining  the  ground  in  as  far  a 
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.8.in  into  ,rt.  'b'T  kut;"%jr'  '"''"• ""'  ''"*"• 

■tpp  or  so  awav  »ton.l  .r.ii  .     •  ""*^',  *^"'»P  «»n,  then  made  a 
m«.rc.  ^'    *°^  "'"  •''"'"•  •"'^  burst  into  a  laugh  once 

"  Oh,  you  are  here,  ire  vou  >  "  h*  ..;  1      ••  v 
Lmnc  out,  my  dear  I  "  allurinalv     «•  t.  • 

do  >..u  p,c.„  ,j,  I  .houu  .j;",''!!:;^, .."  '•  "•« "» '«'"•  "^ 

SI.,  knew  hrbin utn  .„d''';hf„.tV''''  "'"•  "'",  '-■I""'"'  •'• 
for  hi«  fury  „  thf  ^ri„,ll,  ,  u  T  ,'"'"  •'"  »'kw™' 
h.  had  made  .  L  of  hSfw^  u"  "  "'"^  'T"'''  ■''"'« 
He  actually  »l,eJd°2'uT  '„'d".^X^a'v  ^'^he'T  ""  ''"• 

.0  .he  ,hed   where  he^'ad  lef.'.''hVi:,''r,L'.  ""  ""  ""'  *"'  "" 

I'resently  she  heard  his  footsteps  once  more    but  h.    r^       . 
come  as  near  her  ';«  h^ft^r.^^:     t         l    "'"'^^'  ""'  he  did  not 

distance  when  he  stopped  a^Lt'.''' '  ^'  '-""^  '^  ^'"^  y^^^^*' 

"  R-»*„  •'  I  •       ^^"PP^'^  ^"'i  spoke — m  quite  a  new  mann^^r 

Betty,     his  tone  was  even  cynically  cool    "  T  cK  u     f'ti. 

vou  no  more.    The  chasr  is  at  an  end      I  think  T  h         ?^^ 

•'1  out  of  vou  I  intenHpd  »n      p"  u "  '  •,     ^^'"'^  ,^  ?»r*^  ^^ken 

was  carried  too  far     I'lvun^A  ,'"^^  '^  '^'^  a  b=«l  joke  and 

ca  too  lar.    i  wanted  to  prove  to  you  that  there  were 
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circuimttncw  which  misht  h«  too  much  even  for  «  yoi 
woman  from  New  York.  I  h«ve  done  if.  I>o  you  ,upp«* 
•m  .uch  •  fool  M  to  bring  mynelf  within  reaih  of  the  U 
I  am  going  away  and  will  tend  a»*i,tance  to  you  from  i 
next  hou«e  I  paia.  I  have  left  ««me  matchw  and  a  few  brot 
•ticki  rm  the  hearth  in  the  cottage.  Be  a  ieniible  girl.  Lii 
in  there  and  build  younelf  a  fire  ai  «o<»n  an  you  hear  me  gall 
■^•y-    Vou  mu«t  be  chilled  through      Now  I  am  going." 

He  tramped  acroM  the  bit  of  garden,  down  the  brick  pa 
mounted  his  hor»c  and  put  it  to  a  gallop  at  once.    Clack,  da. 
clack—i  lacking  fainter  and  fainter  into  the  distance— and 
wa*  gone. 

When  she  realised  that  the  thing  waa  trtie.  the  effect  up 
her  of  her  sense  of  relief  was  that  the  growing  likelihood 
■  •^'?°  '^/^P  '"^o  darkness  died  away,  but  one  curious  s 

ill-  J  r        A    *i  "'^  '^■"*'**  ^^'^^  ■K*'"«*  t'^«  "'"k'i  Krow 
behind  her.     As  she  changed  her  pmirion  for  a  better  one  s 

felt  the  jagged  pain  again  and  knew  that  in  the  tenseness 
her  terror  she  had  actually  for  some  time  felt  next  to  nothii 
of  her  hurt.  She  had  not  even  been  cold,  for  the  hetlge  behir 
and  over  her  and  the  barricade  before  had  protected  her  fro 
both  wind  and  rain.  The  grass  beneath  her  was  not  dan 
for  the  same  reason.  The  weary  thou, .  t  rose  in  iicr  mind  thi 
she  might  even  lie  down  and  sleep.  Hut  she  pulled  herse 
together  and  told  hereelf  that  this  was  like  the  temptation  « 
believing  in  the  nightmare.  He  was  gone,  and  she  had 
respite— but  was  it  to  be  anything  more?  She  did  not  ma» 
any  attempt  to  leave  her  place  of  concealment,  rememberir 
the  strange  things  she  had  learned  in  watching  him,  and  th 
strange  terror  in  which  Rosalie  l-ved. 

"One  never  knows  what  he  \  ill  do  next;  I  will  not  stir, 
•he  said  through  her  teeth.  "  No,  I  will  not  stir  from  here. 
And  she  did  not,  but  sat  still,  while  the  pain  came  back  t 
her  body  and  the  anguish  to  her  heart— and  sometimes  sue 
heaviness  that  her  head  dropped  forward  upon  her  knees  agair 
and  she  fell  into  a  stupefied  half-doze. 

From  one  such  doze  she  awakened  with  a  start,  hearing  ; 
slight  c  ick  of  the  gate.  After  it,  there  were  several  seconds  o 
dead  silence.  It  was  the  sllghtness  of  the  click  which  wa 
startling~--if  it  had  not  been  caused  by  the  wind,  it  had  beei 
caused  by  someone's  having  cautiously  moved  it— and  thi 
someone  wishing  to  make  a  soundless  approach  had  immcdi 
ately  stood  stiU  and  was  waiting.    There  was  only  one  pcriof 
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aruJ  .!..  W..KI  am!    ?^n  ^hnl  ""  "•"  "'?'''"'""  '"  trap  her. 
left  dcnvn 'he  road  ''^'  ''""'  "'  ''^^^'     ^«-  ''"r»c  he  hi3 

w.^:Mc;;£,i:;':i-  ^-  -l  /ur  he.  nn.,  ,he 

rru,ment.     'ihe  nexr    hrr  r.V.       '''  "'"^''  t»'reatrnrd  her  for  t 

animal.      A  cronn"^  of   i  .  '""  ^"''''  "^  WarJ^-n-^we 

.tumbling  hoofn'and  ,he  kn^ v  tl^rS  )'r)',  T\  '"'^^ 
ak'rd  to  I.M,«.n  his  bridle  an  .    f  '*''"'"'*'  '»''"'  "lan- 

.erv.  of  hi,  r^ea^el^tr  i'^JV'!;;  ^U^^,^^'-    '^^^^  ^^r. 

house  ,n  the  h,?i^ou  of  a  man  »V  '  S"''.'  ^'  '^"'"'^  °"»  "^  ^^e 
'•as  ba.n  -•.mn,!!.^?"  Child  "?a  old '."^'"''"^  f  ^''"'^  "'^ 
be  trifled  with.  He  th  ew  un  hi,  h  T^''  «'="'  ^''■»  "«»  »<> 
out  of  reach:  he  snorted  and  even  r.j'  ''m"*^""«  ^'^^  *'''^"« 
of  his  forefeet.  '"  '""'^'^  ^'^'^  «"  "K'y  lasting 

-dot;!  ^''  "  "'"'^^^^  ^«'y-     "  ^o  not  let  him  take  you 

shot'bcte-^S  rrti^;/'-''',""^  o^r^"^'  '-^  -- 
heel,  as  if  he  knew  ZT^f  T  '"''"''  ^"^'  '''"'^  la.hed-out 
pui     .e.  ^'  ''""'  ^«^'^'"K  ^«  g«'n  time  and  with  a 

sucfdenlv-    '^He'td^l^hfr^^''^^^'^^'  Anstru^'.rs  stopped 

■stained  w.th  amp '  ea  "'' Nc^^e'  ^l  "'!!'  '^'"^  '"^ 
breath— as  still  a,  hi  Ko  j  !  i  .  ''^"."''  *'^'"'  Panting  for 
Was  he!!lis  enin^  WiLT^  after  the  click  of  the  gate, 
moved  in  her  exdtement  n  ''  '  '"''"'.T  '"•  "'''d  ^he 
the  so,.n.P     v'  'u!T  -''••      ^•''■^'  "  P°^""^'*^  he  had  caueht 


tnc  sound'      V,.    u..  .,._.   I-  .      .  •'    H"-".iMc    lie  ii; 

.1.= roadu  cch„.a,"ke  c„™:;;r„"^,::;r;'tVe;,t 


Far  up 
d  very 
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fast.  Another  horsc-a  blR  one-Rallopmjj  hard.  Whoson 
It  was  would  pass  this  place;  it  could  only  be  a  man— G 
grant  that  he  would  not  go  by  so  quickly  that  his  attenti 
would  not  be  arrested  by  a  shriek!  Cr>'  out  she  must-and 
he  did  not  hear  and  went  galloping  on  his  way  she  would  ha 
betrayed  herself  and  be  lost. 

She  bit  off  a  groan  by  biting  her  lip. 
You  who  died  to-dav — now — now'" 

fh.-Il''7r  Jl"''  r'"'''-'^'^  human  creature  could  pass  by 
thing  like  this-,t  would  not  be  possible.  And  Childc  Harol 
backing  and  f,|jhtmg,  scented  the  other  horse  and  neigh, 
fiercely  and  high  The  rider  was  slackening  his  pace;  he  w 
near  the  lane.  He  had  turned  into  it  and  stopped.  NW  f. 
her  one  frantic  cry-but  before  she  could  gather  power  to  gi> 

IJXJJ'  '"'"  "'r  ^u'^  ''"PJ^^^  ^'^'^  f^""^  ^'••^^^l^  from  h 
saddle  and  uas  ,ns„le  the  garden  speaking.     A  big  voice  an 

"  Ai!^°"^'  "''^''  ^  ringing  tone  of  authority. 
What  are  you  doing  here?    And  what  is  the  matter  wit 
Miss  Vanderpoel's  horse?  "  it  called  out. 

great    danger-though    she   clutched    at    the    hedge    that    sh 
might  feel^^.ts  thorns  and  hold  herself  to  the  earth. 

forth\:iour;Th4rf ^"  "•''  °"- "  ^^"' "  ^"^  «""> 

"Where  is  she  ?  "fiercely  "Lady  Anstruthers  is  terrified 
tl^  n^rrl.w''r't'"/u'''"  ^°"'''-  ^"'y  J"^^  "«^  I  heard  or 
she,  7  sa   ?  "  '"  '''^"  ^°  ''"^^  *^''  ^^y-     ^Vhere  i. 

nnf'.Tr^l^f  ^f '^'  '^"^^^^  voice-not  part  of  the  melodrama- 

^^!Jau  U  ^^^"l'  ^"^  ^  ''"'^'^  '^^  '^"'^«^'  ^"d  whose  sound 
caused  her  heart  to  leap  to  her  throat,  while  she  trembled  from 
head  to  foot  and  a  light,  cold  dampness  broke  forth  on  hei 
skin.  Something  had  been  a  dream-her  wild,  desolate  ride- 
the  slow  tolling;  for  the  voice  which  commanded  with  such 

h^TT  ^t"7"^^  ^«^  fhat  of  the  man  for  whom  the  heavy  bell 
had  struck  forth  from  the  church  tower 

Sir  Nigel  recovered  himself  brilliantly.    Not  that  he  did  not 
recognise  that  he  had  been  a  fool  .-^4  and  was  in  a  n^y 

rirn'^  H  '^  "^"f  "°*  ^°/.  '^^  ^""^  *■  '«  •"  his  life,  and  he  had 
learned  how  to  brazen  himself  out  of  na^      places. 

t.Hnn  ^«  T  I  ^T^  Dunstan,"  he  answered  with  tolerant  irri- 

W.;-  QK  t  ^^T  ^^V",?  ^  ^^'^  °^  ^  ^''"^  w'fh  female 
hysterics.    She  heard  the  bell  toll  and  ran  away  with  the  idea 
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to  W.:,,..  ,,-,u  ,hi.v  had  both  Tonl  .  '"l^'"  ^"  ^«^^  half 

a  ^    M,  .nt  sh.     ..n  awav  and    /• .   t"'  ,.^^''*'"  ^  '^^^^  her  for 

«o V.cre  on  tjpl^^orut  V      ^VH^'     ^^''    '  concealed 

wfsh  some  No/vork  m  llf.^n  •'"'^'^*  °^.  ^"  ^«  ^^e  marsh.     I 
hystrria  on  my  humble  a^ou'^J^:^"^  "^"''^  --^^  herself  into 

one  of  Xml  ""'"  ^'^"""^  ^^  — ed--  every  damned 

an,rjntr[trrl:>nlS  t^^r-  ^""-^  ^>  a  sound, 
f^'^ht  have  risen  from  the  ear  h'  ?-.  '^"'k'  ^PProachin^r  ^hich 
•t  had  come  from.     He  stn  j;  o  ''•^'  '""'^'  ^'"^'■^^  "here 

Vanderpoel.  holding,  h.r  ^ZlnTJlA  'V  ^  '^  ^^^"'  «^"y 
l^o  his  eagerness  such  hunt  d  face  !n'l'  ^'"^  '"^  ■^''^^^•'"g 
human.  He  caught  her  unsteadiness  to  ?''  ''  ^"^  ^^^^^'^ 
her  fingers  clutch  at  the  tweed  ofV  T'^  '''  ""''  ^^'^ 
there   as   if   the  mere   feelin/  nf    I         ^"atsleeve   and   move 

heavenly  comfort  to  hLttgU^herstr^Sh  """^^    ^^^^^ 

"He'Sdth^atTe  ^:^ntXt^:i^,  ^^--'r  ^'^  ^^^ 
"le.  He  told  me  I  cou"d  not^ef  ^  )"  ""^  '-^  '  ^^^"  '  ^ith 
one  would  hear  me  if  I  crieS  out  foTlfl  '""l  t""  ^"'^  ^^^^^  "° 
some  hunted  animal."  Sir  sh akin/ vn''  K  ^  ^'^  ^'^^'^"  '''^^ 
the  cloth  of  his  sleeve  tiditlv  -  V  '^  ^'■"''''  ^"^  «he  held 
a  sudden  sweet  wildneLf  "  R„/v"."''"  "''^^-^''ve!  "  with 
While  I  was  crouching  in  the  dak'  ^^II''."'  '^'  ^^"  ''^^'^^ 
to-day--to  st^nd  between  US'"  '°  you-who  died 

'^I  wralitt^,^^^^^^^^  ^-d   to  foot, 

swered  hoarsely.  ^  '  ^^^''^  >'°"  and  came,"  he  an- 

He^^hS'he^n'LruHnr'  T'''  '''  '"^«  ^^e  cottage, 
as  he  did.  it.      He  ?"d'  he  "l''"^     ''\°*  ^'^  '^^•^^^'  ^houlde 
turned  away.  "^   ^''  ^°^"  °"  the  couch  rf  hay  and 

Don't  move."  he  ^a'^A     "  t     -n 
.   "  *"e  had  Wen  ^r^  lJhr:h/°'"%''/t    ^ou  are  safe." 
JW  was  set  like  a  buK's   anV-K  "^  *""■'  '■""  ">»'  Ws 

^es-a  fearsome  one     Bu,  rtouth  she  L"'  "  "f  '","''  "  "•'» 

fsr"  •'=  "=^"-  °'  *e"ittu':^srp?'::'a-s  t 

N,gel  Anstrufhe.  having  discreetly  waited  until  the  two 
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Sfi*^  I  ^'1'°  '^'^  »^o"«^.  and  feding  that  a  man  would  be  '. 
.d.ot  who  did  not  remove  himself  from  an  atmosphere  so  high 
charged,  vvas  making  his  way  toward  the  lane  and  \vas.  indee 
ha.fway  through  the  gate  when  heavy  feet  we.,  behind  hi 
and  a  grip  of  ugly  strength  wrenched  him  backward. 

Your  horse  IS  cropping  the  grass  where  you  left  him.  bi 
you  are  not  going  to  him,"  said  a  singularly  meaning  voic 

You  are  coming  with  me." 

Anstruthers  endeavoured  to  convince  himself  that  he  did  n( 
at  that  moment  turn  deadly  sick  and  that  the  brute  would  nc 
make  an  ass  of  himsci/. 

8clffre°e"''  ^^  ^  ''^"^  ^°°^^"  ^'  "''"^  °"*'  ^"5^'"^  ^°  ^''''  ^'" 
The  muscular  hand  on  his  shoulder  being  reinforced  by  ar 
other,  which  clutched  his  collar,  dragged  him  back,  stumblin 
ignominiously  through  the  gooseberry  bushes  towards  the  cart 
shed.  Betty  lying  upon  her  bed  of  hay  heard  the  scuffling 
mingled  with  raging  and  gasping  curses.  Childe  Harold,  lift 
ing  his  head  from  his  cropping  of  the  grass,  looked  after  th, 

At'!  A  J  "^  ^^a"^  ^"^  '"^'■^^^  ^''Khtly.  snufBng  witl 
dilated  red  nost.ils.  As  a  war  horse  scenting  blood  and  battle 
ne  was  excited. 

When  Mount  Dunstan  got  his  captive  into  the  shed  th( 
blood  which  had  surged  in  Red  Godwyn's  veins  was  up  and 
leaping.  Anstruthers,  his  collar  held  by  a  hand  with  fingers 
o  iron  writhed  about  and  turned  a  livid,  ghastly  face  upon 
nis  cflptor* 

,n^'  X'"'.,';^r\'^f «  '"y  ««ngth  and  half  my  age,  you  beast 

«gh,t„TyiaspL'r''  '"  •  '-''  '"''■  -"  ■"'"«'  '-» 
"  That  counts  between  man  and  man,  but  not  between  ver- 
min and  executioner,"  gave  back  Mount  Dunstan. 

Ihe  heavy  whip    flung  upward,  whistled  down  through  the 

MTsht^L^'"'  ^"'^  ^'"^"  -  ^'-^h  '^  --^^  - 

"By  God!"  shrieked  the  writhing  thing  he  held,  leaping 
iourTJ^°  ^"^  ^  •'"  ^i-    "Don't  do  that  again!    dLI 

Wi,  f  t^f  ""^Y^'^'"?,^*'''  ^"*  ^°^"  again-again. 
fhr       uJ       "^^i  '^"l'^^    "°*    ^'    g°°^    fo    describe.      Betty 
through  the  open  door  heard  wild  and  awful  things— and  more 
than  once  a  sound  as  if  a  dog  were  howling. 

When  the  thing  was  over,  one  of  the  two— his  clothes  cut  to 
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comer  of  the  cart-shed    ThIIk  '  ''P""   ^^'^  "«h  in  a 

less  and  white/Juf  :.Ua'VthTd"  ^^"'^  °^"  ''-'  ^^-h- 

him  and  ride  with  her  back  to  sV''\^^"^"P«*^^'«  ''^^^'  "P«n 
cut  to  pieces,  but  you  are  not  1  r"^"??'  ^°"  ^^'"'^  y°"  ^^e 
you  to  mark  ho  Jever  that  if  "  ^°"  "  ^''  °^"  '^-  ^'^  ^^ 
insinuate  lies  concern  nge^her  ZhvT"/"".'  ^""'  "°"^h  to 
I  will  do  this  thing  acaln  in  nuM-  ^  Anstruthers  or  her  sister 
your  clubhand  do^t'^re' t.^rou^^^^^^^^^  '^'-^^  ''^  ^^eps  of 

and  stood  there  looking  dot^  ^  '°  '^''  ''^'  ^^  '^^'^  ^^^^ing  place 

"  You^did'h.^'^''^^  ^^  h«-' •"  ^he  said, 
other  w^rdln'dX'aske^d'noT'Vh'^  ^"^""■-''-      "^  -'^   "o 

-IlTasTovtiLr  Sr S  rtTrst'"^-"i.   ^'^  ^^  ^i  the 
still  and  looked  un  at  him  ^  "°  ^?"''^  ^°  ^•^^>  b"t  lay 

while  his  own  ga^?  fell    nl  tr^"!"  FI'^'^V  ^''^''^  ^^hes/' 
into  a  deep  pool      ThL  con tnn./''/    °^,  ^"'  ^'^'  ^  P'"'""'<^ 

when  he  turned  quickly  ^yanTi,l°'/^ru^  ^""  '"'■""^'^• 
ing  a  heavy  breath  ^         ^^''''^  *°  ^^'^  ^^a^h.  indraw- 

ablf  b^^ailTerntrh^mi'?  '^1^  ^-'-  '^  ^  -bear- 
some  wistful  questi^r  X  did  sTeTet'h'/rT'r'^  "^  ^^'"^ 
to  him.     She  was  not  a  frfflL     »,  .^^'^.'^  lovehness  so  call 

Perhaps  she  did  no^biow  whL'I.°  '°"^^  ^'"^  ^^'^^  "^^^"'"K^- 
could  believe  that  bei^t^f^it men  d.^To"  "^^^  '°'""''"-  ^^ 
risLVand  XTshe  'JoTT  ^'^"^  ^^  ^^"^'^  ^^^^  her,  she  was" 
open-door.  rtardin^rth?mLS"^1f  \^"^^  ""'^T  '^^ 
was  pale  also,  and  her  larle  eTJ^  u^^  ^^  '''^  P^^^'  «he 
face,  so  drawing  him  thahfco^IH  T!^  "°'  "^°^"  ^^^'^  ^^^ 

"Listen,"  he%  See  out  sudd  nlv"°'  "7  '"^^  ^^T  ^^^• 
warned   me—that  somp  fLl  '  Penzance  told  me— 

would  be  stronger  tZ  al   eL'in'"''"'"'  'T^^   ^^'"^  ^^ich 
.    ,      gcr  tnan  all  else  m  a  man— than  all  else  in  the 


n 


world.     It  has 


5  come  now.    Let 


me  take  you  home. 


}*■ 
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tha7be?o"re"^''  '''''"  ^'^  "'^  ^'''^^'>''  ^^  ^'--^  --  pal 
moment,   and   in   h.s  struRgle  answered  with  a  sort   of  sa. 

tionTnd"d:ce"?^p^Je;"  ^^""-"^^"  ^^^"  ^  "^^'^  ^^^"-- 
am',fot'  ^sfn^rr^'-"  "h  ''^'[  ^^f^'Vrrd   quite  brokenly.     " 

sTce  I  ];;  rd  Jt  tor' A  J"'  ?'  r*^'"^  "^  '^^  church  beH- 
since  1  Heard  it  toll.    After  that  the  world  was  emntv— and  i 

was  as  empty  of  decent  pride  as  of  everything  else     There  w 
You!      he  gasped.     "Do  you  know  I   think  I   shill   (t, 

and  b  Xn '""'"^^'^^  J^  ''  ^^^^^"'"^  ""-•     yo^were  huLl 
and  broken—your  world  was  empty!     Because ?  " 

,  Look  at  me    Lord    Mount    Dunstan,"   and   the  sweetesi 

JooTa^md  "°^''  ""  ^  ^"'^^'  "''^  ^'"'^  ^^  ^°  h^^-     '*  Oh 

h.,^.'/i"^^^-''"  o"^-^hrown  hands  and  looked  aown  -nto  the 
beaut,f^,,  passionate  soul  of  her.   The  moment  had  come,  and    h 

^vhen,  w  th  a  savage  sob.  he  caught  and  held   her  close  and 
hard  agamst  that  which  thudded  racing  in  his  breast 
.n^r    k7  T""^  and  swayed  together,  folded  in  each  other's 
arms,  while  the  wmd  from  the  marshes  lifted  its  vo^e  like  L 
cxultmg  human  thing  as  it  swept  about  ther^ 


f 


CHAPTER  XLIX 

AT  STORNHAM  AND  AT  BROADMORLANDS 

The  exulting  wind  had  swept  the  clouds  awav,  and  the  moon 

1  fought  too  long.  I  wore  out  my  bodv's  endurance  and 
now  I  am  quaking  like  a  boy.  Red  Godwyn  Sfd  not  bedn 
h.^  wooing  like  this.     Forgive  me."  Mount ' Dunstan  saL 'at 

"  /b.?"*  T   ^"T'"   "^'^^   ^°^^^y   trembling   lips   and    voice 
that  for  long-long-you  have  been  unkind  to  mc?  " 
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ar.  '  by  the  roadside  rv.n^u^cr.  A      '  T'"  ""'  "^  '^"^^  ••^'»^° 

and  he  Toured  irnh';;^;"?  ^ ''  -^'?  ^^^'•"•^"^•'  »^-«^  ^°  hfr.. 
and  prav'r.  and  shTlltned  dTl'  ^'7  """'^  "^  ^""^^^-n 
then  a  soft  sob  presse     aea  nst    h.  "^    ^  '"'/"''^'^  ""^^'  «"d 

bec-ause  tl.ere  are  other  tfZ  .^  ^"'^  ^"'«^^"^"  h*-"-  hurt, 
pain.  Mount  Dunstan  Ja  '  to  h^n"  ''7"/  ^'""^"^  ^>P""^'^^ 
first.  He  must  take  her  hit  .  c  '^'l"'''  ^°''  ^''"lemberintr  if 
out  further  delay  *'''  *°  ^'"''"^^"^  «"d  her  sister  with- 

Iift'Jorlo',lrsYat"'TL?e^"?^'T'  ^°^^^*'  ^  --■  -'' 
away,  where  I  w  iTtake  vt  f^  .A  ?^?'^^^°"^  ^^^'^  ""'^« 
haps  ft  would  be  welTfor  vl  tn  ^  ^'^  ""'^  "'''^'^^h.  Per- 
or  so,  and  I  willTend  .  ,i  ^^^y /here  to  rest  for  an  hour 

"  I  will  go    0  the  placTTnd'  '".  ^^^^  ^-^-thers." 
vise."  she  answered      '«  But   f  beT  v'"'^  drink  what  you  ad- 
Rosalie  without  delay     Ifee  .L.?  ^''^  '^  l^^'  '"^  hack  to 

"  I   feel    thaf   T   I"    f  u^^  ^  "'"'''*  see  her." 

her-God  b  ess  h  r"  he  added"'  T'l-  ^^  f '^'     "  B"^   for 

Betty  knew  that  the  Ll'- ^^^"  '^'^  '"^'^^"  Pause. 
that  soLhow  in    L  pas    htTs' r""  ^ITV^^""^  ^^^''ng.  and 
it  was  only  when    after  the"v   ^T'^u    ^'^  "^'^'^^"'^'^  'f'     Kut 
had   taken  \oJ"agat"ant;e:'7irh''  ^'^'''^""'  ^^^"^ 

^'"M  Ji^hiTej^To  tt^^  ^"^  ^^^^  btrnir^- 

he  said.  "But  sirely°a  siranT/r"^  l^'  "^"''^  chance." 
know  that  without  understnd"w  I  " ^  H^'  r^^'  ^^°"^-  ^ 
touched  her  hand  "  You  'h^  r  •.  "'  ''"'^'  «'"  and 
ing  I  ride  here  beside  viuhelY'  '^'7'''"^^"^  ""^"«^«"d- 
back."  "^^  ^°"'   believing  that  you   brought  me 

"  Af'ttrVLf seen  "^''^  ^"  "^  ^^^^"^^^^  '  ^-d'' 
But  norit'fir't.'  fwa    n"ot  nT:?  ttt'   '  ^^'^^^-'-^  ^"-• 

have  seen  the  po^^l;^ri^°J£-,^-^vi^ 
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t^inTi  H  ^"L"  y^^^^^'l^y.  in  the  morninK.  when  I  w 
of  riJ^i,'!  h-^°  w.th  a  morbid  pleasure  in  the  fuxurious  reh 
of^.t-^mcthmg  reached  me-some  slow  rising  call  to  effc 

par^tel  '"'"''^  '°''''^'  '""^  •"   ^"  ^^'^J'^^'  ''^tening.   her  li, 

JLl  f^u"""^  *'''^"  ^'"^  "'y"*^'^  ^^'hat  was  happenine  but 
te'sX'^'^eTor""'  'r"«  ^^^""  ^•''«^'''  anrto'lonl^'i. 
Jess  fed  LtLrvnf^''"'  '  ^"'^  ^"'^^'^^'y  ^'»<^d  ^'th  a  res 
not  nlulol  .  ^  ''■"''  "'^'  "'*••  ^"d  »'^at,  though  I  coul 
not  physically  hear  your  voice,  you  were  surelv  r^/L^ 
me.  It  ua-s  the  thinj,  which  c^uld  norbe-but  it  was-an 
because  of  .t  I  could  not  let  myself  drift." 

to  be  foriven  if"'}  nr  T  Z  ""'  ^""''^  '"  '^'  ^^urch  askin 
thing  over  and  over'^Th  ""'m  ^"^"^but  praying  the  sam 
Thlt  J  J    .      •,    ^  "'^  villagers  were  kneeling  there    toe 

They  crowded  m,  leaving  everything  else.  You  are  th^ 
hero,  and  they  were  in  deep  earnest."  **"" 

a    myst  c    of'hL'T^'  '""p""^'*     "'^  ^'^^  ^^^'^  "^^  "^«d, 
k  ;    k     ?  ,  "  "^— 'f    ^vas    Penzance    who    was    the    mvstir 

ti;^u"ght''    ''''   ''"^^^^   ^"^^^-^    ''^   mysteriously 'sugS; 

"  I  was  brought  back— I  was  brought  back  "  he  said      "  Tn 

the   afternoon    I    fell   asleep   and    slept   profonndfy    until   the 

?rZV  ^^'^  ^  'r^'^  ^  ^^^^'^^^  ^hat'l  was  a  remad    mln 
1  he  doctors  were  almost  awed    when  I  flrs^  spoke  to  t him" 

t^    church  Tn"'^  died  later,  and,  after  I  had  heard    boutTt.' 
the  church  bell  was  tolled.     It  was  heard  at  Weaver's  farm- 
house   and.  as  everybody  had   been  excitedly  waiting  for  tTe 
ound,  ,t  conveyed   but  one  idea  to  them-and  the^oy  was 

B^L^tl'-V  «clai:n\^d.'^^'^  '^  ''''-'^-  ^''^^^'     ^--? 
She  had  bowed  her  hea.    and  burst  Into  passionate  soFbin^ 
Because  she  was  not  of  the  women  who  wept,  her  moment^ 
passion  was  strong  and  bitter.  moment  s 

"It  need  not  have  been!"  she  shuddered.     "One  cannot 
bear  It— because  it  need  not  have  been  >  "  °^ 

^..h;I.  T  -Tl  ^°-'^  ^  moment,"  he  said,  reining  in  his  own 
steadied  her.     But  he  did  not  know  that  neither  her  sister 
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ha"  n'eve^L'^ecn'L?:!^'"  '"  '"  ^"^''  --"'•  -"'  ^hat  .he 

'^^Llt^"V"""'"^''  '•'•-■''  ^•'  her. 

-^ne  ml  nt  ail  t  e  S'T''  "^""^?''!«  ''-l^-     "But  for 
rest."  ^"^  ''^*"'  '^""'■'^  "-""^''od  back.     Tell  n.c  the 

sages  of  concio.'ence.  'iVn  tcTnl  .'"T'T  ''•"•'  ''^'"«  "'«^''- 
and  I  own  a  sort  of  i r^n^  ^U^t'l'l  "'''I  ''"'  "^^'^'"'^J' 
and  though  the  doctors  «cr  horHhlV  1^^"  ^  ?''''  '''  >""• 
hold  me  back.  The  div  b^fnrr .  *  Tr""''  ^h'>'  ^^'"'^  n«t 
Ileved   that   I   could   leave  mv  ""v-'  "'^^  ''^^'^  »>«"  be- 

to  me,  and  though  I  dhl  not  kncm""!'  '"  '''''"  ">'"«  ""« 
«oul.  Penzance  knew  Zsr  h  '  ''"'  '"'"^^^'""'t-'.  hody  and 
him-mad  as  it  seemll  When  rrn?"  .k'^'  7H"  ^  '^''^'  ^« 
lage,  more  than  one  u^man  srr.L  i  '^'"^'''  Srornham  vil- 
not  be  able  to  blot  out  of  mv  T'1  ''  ''^^^  "'  '^'-  ^  '^hall 
will  tell  you  what  we  a.d  to  In  h  J?""'  r^'^'"'^  ^^'''  She 
the  Court  quite  hairmad— ''  h^,  "'  u  ^  '"^^  ^^^'^^  ^^«"^ 
"  because  of  something  1^,/'  „,7'^;^  ^'^^"^l  very  gentle, 
moments."  ^  ^^^    ^^^^  "le   in    the  first   wild 

fro™  te^rt"„X;Td  td  "'>^\-v,-„,  .„.,«sly 
they  rode  side  by  sidlTo    t  ■    "',"  ''«"  •»  W   "hen 

light.  An  under  Lepe/crSr/h  ""  l"-'*'  T"""'"-"  ™"- 
yards  above  them,  after  in""  knf,  I  K''  "  '™'  '"'"•'^^'1 
to  the  courtyard  and  the  setf  ants''  ha»  Xl,"""  "''  "'"'' 
electncally  throuRh  the  houi  and  R„.,r  ,T'"=  """  ""''^d 
came  out  upon  the  steps  as  ,'hev  refned  In  ''t."  'T'I:  K''™'' 
nioved,  she  could  not  speak  a[ou,T.;  k  ^^""J'^  *"'  "P' 
°V.%-  I'f'  h"  sister  Uot  tt^  ''''  "-"^hed  Mount 

trying  iX^cJta'  ""'"'"^''  ""■'  I  "•'"■"■y  foot,"  said  Betty, 

faintfy.'""''!  tLr^!,!  fuij""'  'i   "'"^^''^   — ^^   <."- 
-.  adorin.  Him  4h  Tt' mer„™^'°he;^'3  p^afed 

had"':ain"th^s:ran;"  stf  wtS"h  7"^  °'  -^«  ^^^ 
them  a  few  hours  a^o'!  buHi^tr'-b.  ^1  '^i  ^^/'r,  '«'°- 
spoke  she  knew  that  a  great  milf  hoAU  ^  ^"^  ^^'o 

one  mevitable,  though  u^nLle^^!,:  yO^'HoTT,^  K 
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taken,  when  or  where,  did  not  in  the  least  matter    x  hen  « 
clunK  to  Hetty    and  Hetty  clung  to  her. 

After  a  few  moments  of  moved  and  reverent  waiting  t 
lotiftoi!:""'"'^  '''''''  ^^^"'^  -^  add;esse";'h^e'r* 
"  There's  been  little  sleep  in  the  villaRe  this  ni^ht,  my  ladv 
he  .nurmured  earnestly.  '•  I  promised  they  should  a^e  a "t 
with  your  permission.  If  the  flair  wan  run  im—rhlv- 
lookinKout,  and  they'd  know"  up-thcy  re  a 

once.^'""  it   up.  Jennings,"   Lady  Anstruthers  answered.   "  , 

When  it  ran  up  the  staff  on  the  tower  and  flutterc.l  n..f  f 
Kay  answering  to  the  morning  breeze.  chi?dren    n  th       ia 

cotT..    .  '""   ""^T  ''^'""^'■"«'   '"'^"   «"^1   wcMnen   appeared 
aTr    "BurTN^'  niore  than  one  cap  wa.s  thrown'up    n  tf 
a  r      But  old  Uoby  and  Mrs.  VVelden.  who  had  been  waitin 
tor    hours,    standing    by    Mrs     VVeMpn'*    «,►-     "ten  uaitin 
other's  dry.  tremblfng  old  iunds^ndTga^n'^J;  l^''    ^^^' 

PC.I  appeared  at  Stornh'am  CoJfJ.  S^e^t^d -up^n  1117, 
shelf    and    buried    beneath   other  stories    long  enoud.   to   b 

lTtrDut"''ofT  '"f-^,-',^^.""^  for|,tten  it.  and  h 
was  the  Uuke  of  Broadmorlands  himself,   in  whose  mind   U 
remained  hideously  clear.     He  had  been  a  young  ma^hon 
est  y  and  much  in  love  when  it  first  revealed  "tself  to  h^m 
and  for  a  few  months  he  had  even  thought  .'t  m  ght  end  Tv 

nrst-rate   physical    condition.      He    had    been    a    fin^    hi  l? 
young  man  of  clean  and  rather  dignified  l7fe    though  he  w^ 

memories   of   lovely   httle   soft   ways   of    Edith's    (h;^   vI^J'. 
name  was  Edith),  of  the  pretty  sound  of  hlLgS    and  o 
her  innocent,  girlish   habit  of  kn'"-!.-"^  ^o- n  K-    •-  -'  ?    '    f 
every  night  and  morning  to  say-her^rayirl 'V£;  lift 
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^  'o  |,a.|  a  urn  of  ansri  f,,r  h;^  V    ♦  '"'^'i' "'"*"'•  '^at  a  tdluvv 
beW  in  the  thing,  .ff  Lir/vcd  .n    *'  ""^'''^  ^"  '''^  ^'*  ^^^  ^" 

.     '"J   all   the  time ! '•   -   .u.;,      .      ,       , 

»nni«er  in   his  car  over  nnl  »  •  ''^"   ''''"«''«'*'    u**"*!   to 

i ;"  .he  tickini,  o  a  cl  HTk  du  „"  T'"'  """'  '^  ^^'«^  '''•'"o^t 
dH.  not  scrm  pn,bable  hae  in  .r'^^'.  "'"""^^-  ^f"""  '"t 
•"><'  l;ke  a  Catherine  utel  ni^h  f "/''  ^'"^  *'"  '^^•"'"  "'">'- 
to  hold  on  and  not  reach    he  noL        l'''',-'""'  ^»'"   "^''•"^uc 

Castle,  and  uas  sXn  ..ft  .';;1  ^  f^,^  ,-,  H-adn^.^land: 
H-mh  uas  not  true,  but  hW  r  ^'  "'"''""•  "•''■^'''»'«. 
rel.KMon  was  ^ood  foV  n  ;t  ne  "1  7:''''''.  Z''^'  ''-'^'"n  that 
attention  to  Ms  church  and  Sh  In  l'"'"'  ">"'"''  '''"'''  "^ 
matter  of  curates.  "'''  '"''^  ^'""^  rigorous  in  the 

^*f   'lad   passed   seventy  novi-    nn  i 
and  hati.hty.  because  a  man  tho  ,s     'n\''"'"'r'^*''^   '^^^P"tic 
out  into  the  world  to  rub  .„  •  ^  ^^"'"'  '''"''  does  not  iro 

others,  but  lives  altOKether^rr  '""  "^  'l''^  "^^^  ^•'•'-  ^"d 
saluted  by  every  creature  he  meet,  a'T  '"''  '''^'^"'''''  ^^tate. 
count-d  before  all  else  is  noTTnlikeTv  ""'r^'^-''">' "^eyed  and 
quite  ...d  nary  human  beinftand  not  ^     "  /"T'  '^'''  ^'  '^  '"^ 

He  had  done  his  best  to  foji  Fd^th'     »"^  uT''^' 
of  bemg  a  shady  curate's  wfeTn    a    1' r  '''J  ^""'^  ""«"  died 
been  able  to  encomp^    ,>      He'"  A"^''"''''''''-.  but  he  had  not 
she  was  kneeling  by  tTe  bed  i^J  h        km-?"""^''>''  to  dream 
her  prayers  aloud.  Ld  would  u^u'  "^'^'^■'^  "i«ht«own  saying 
•n    those   awful    ^oung   day-        ^1^^"'^''-  ^'  ^'^    '^'-^ 
vdlage  light-mindednefs  he  was  SenM  T"'    ''"'"«^-Jity   or 
lowed   for  no  palliating  or  Tvon/r  I-     "^'^  '^^'^K''-     "^  al- 
see  red  when  he  heard  of  or  saw  iLh  n".*"    ■""'"■      "'  ^'^'"^  ^° 
and  the  outside  world  frequen^l!  t  i  ^.'"  \'V"'-'^d  woman. 
''o;;dered  on  monomania   '""^"""'^y  ^^"^  that  this  characteristic 

Nigel  Anstruthers,  havine  met  b;,r, 
first  been  much  amu;ed  bThim  and  h.T''  "^  u'^'^^'  ^^^  ^t 
an  adroitly  careful  lead,  managed  to^ruil 7-"'  ^^  ^'"'"^  '^^ 
sion  of  opinion.  The  Duke  who  L5k  J""  '"'°  ""  ^^P''^- 
dascussed.  did  not  in  the  1^7  l?k'tv"nl,"^!r  °^  ^is  class 
-jmputhenc  suavity  of  mann*.r    o  j   •  •  *  ?"^^"tnsranding  his 
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owcver  It  tran^pirr.!  that  the  a^cd  rector  of  Broad.norlar 
havmu  clied   the  l.v.nit  had  brcn  yivcn  to  l-folliott.  and.  hcari 

t.  bir  .N.^cl  was  not  slow  to  conjecture  that  quite  decen 
Ufil.sable  f.«,U  would  lie  ready  to  hi*  han.l  it  circumstam 
prevvd;  thin  pi,mt  of  view,  it  will  be  *een.  bei„i:  n..t  illotjic 
A  man  ivho  ha.l  not  ber  i  a  sort  of  hermit  wouKI  have  hea 
em.uuh  of  Inm  to  br  put  on  his  jruard.  and  ..nc  wh.,  was  a  m 
ot  the  world.  I.mkini:  nornially  on  existence,  wotdd  have  rr 
soned  CKdly.  and  .leclined  to  concern  himsrif  about  what  w 
n(.t  his  affair  Hut  a  parallel  mi^ht  be  drawn  between  Hroa 
moriands  and  some  old  lion  wounded  sorelv  in  his  youth  a. 
left  to  drag  his  unhealed  torment  throuuh  the  years  of  aye  I 
one  subject  he  hatl  no  point  of  view  but  his  own.  and  could  1 
roused  t..  fury  almost  senseless  by  wholly  ina<let|uately  su 
ported  facts.  He  presented  exactly  the  material  required— ar 
that  m  mass. 

About  the  time  the  flan  was  run  up  on  the  tower  at  Stori 
han*  Court  a  carter,  driving  whistling  on  the  road  near  tl 
dcse-cd  cottage,  was  hailed  by  a  man  who  was  walking  slow 
a  few  yards  ahead  of  him.  The  carter  thought  that  he  was 
tramp,  as  his  clothes  were  plainly  in  bad  case,  which  seeini 
his  answer  was  an  unceremonious  grunt,  and  it  certainly  di 
not  oc.ur  to  him  to  touch  his  forehead.  A  minute  later,  hov 
ever,  he      got  a  start,"  as  he  related  afterwards.     The  trim 

Tn!?  tr^Tj  .^'^°?/'{i'"?  ^■^^^"'"c  «'«■•»  torn  and  muddiet 
and  who  looked  "  gashly,"  though  he  spoke  with  the  mannc 

one  of  the     gentry     addressing  a  day-labourer. 

..  i^°Tu  *"■  V'  '*  /''°"'  ''"^  *°  Medham?"  he  inquired. 
Medham  be  about  four  mile,  sir,"  was  the  answer.     " 
be  prryin    these   taters  there  to  market." 

"  I  want  to  get  there.  I  have  met  with  an  accident.  M 
horse  took  fnght  at  a  pheasant  starting  up  rocketting  unde 
his  nose.  He  threw  me  into  a  hedge  and  bolted.  I'm  badl 
enough  bruised  to  want  to  reach  a  town  and  see  a  doctor.  Cat 
you  give  me  a  lift? 

k  "J^u^  ^  vvilK  sir  ready  enough,"  making  room  on  the  sea 
bes.de  him.  You  be  bruised  bad,  sir,"  he  said  sympathetic 
ally,  as  his  passenger  climbed  to  his  place,  with  a  twisted  fac< 
and  uttering  blasphemies  under  his  breath 

ever^^"'"^'^  ^^^^^''  ^^  ^"'''■"^^-     "  ^^  bones  broken,  how- 

"  That  cut  on  your  cheek  and  neck'il  need  piastcrin',  sir." 
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;;Th.t'i  a  KTttch.     Thorn  hu,h."  curtly 
sympathy    was   plainly   not    w  •Itomi.       r^    <-^.    n- 
•oon  of  the  opinion  that  here  wa,  anTly  i„.  Ir        Z   '''" 

of^«|y  which  oidM  jll  otjrinf^we  •,„T™:„r™'^ 
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he  ouaht  to  be  able  to  'pcall.  wm  in  the  neighbourho.Ml,  nr 
withnl  to  MT  hin»  on  a  pirochitl  matter  of  intcrcit.  "  Parckhi 
matter  "  vva*  vague,  and  lo  wa»  the  DukeN  rfvolleitlon  of  t! 
man  who  «cMrr»»e«l  him.  If  his  memory  »ervc»l  him  rightl 
he  had  met  him  in  a  country  house  in  S«jmer*et»hire.  and  hi 
heard  that  he  wa«  the  accjuaintance  of  the  ditreputable  elde 
•on.  What  lould  a  per»on  of  that  «ort  have  to  %ay  nf  parixhi 
matter*?  The  Duke  comidcrrd.  and  then,  in  ohetlicme  i 
a  rigorous  conscience,  decided  that  one  ought,  pcrhap*.  to  gii 
hitii  half  an  hour. 

There  \va*  that  in  the  intruder's  aspect,  when  he  arrived  I 
the  afternoon,  whi.h  produced  somewhat  the  effect  of  »h«H k.  I 
the  hr»t  place,  a  man  in  his  unconcealable  phy^ical  conditio 
had  no  right  to  Iw  out  of  his  bed.  Though  he  plainly  refused  I 
admit  the  fact,  his  manner  of  l)earing  himself  erect,  and  eve 
with  a  certain  touch  of  cool  swagger,  was.  it  was  eviden 
achieved  only  by  determined  effort.  He  looked  like  a  ma 
who  had  not  yt I  recovered  from  some  evil  fever.  Since  tli 
meeting  in  Somersetshire  he  had  aged  more  than  the  yea 
vvai ranted.  Despite  his  obstinate  fight  with  himself  it  wj 
obvious  that  he  was  horribly  shaky.  A  tlisagreeable  siratch  <i 
cut,  running  from  cheek  to  neck,  did  not  improve  his  persons 
appearance. 

He  pleased  his  host  no  more  than  he  had  ple.xsed  him  a 
their  fim  encounter;  he,  in  fact,  repelled  him  strongly,  b 
suggesting  a  degree  of  abnormality  of  mood  which  wi 
smoothed  over  by  an  attempt  at  entire  normality  of  mannei 
The  Duke  did  not  present  an  approachable  front  as,  aftc 
Anstruthers  had  taken  a  chair,  he  sat  and  examined  hir 
with  bright  blue  old  eyes  set  deep  on  either  side  of  a  dominan 
nose  afid  framed  over  by  white  eyebrows.  No.  Nigel  An 
struthers  summed  him  up,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  open  th 
matter  with  the  old  fool.  He  held  himself  magnificently  aloof 
with  that  lack  of  modernity  in  his  sense  of  place  which,  evei 
at  this  latp  day,  sometimes  expressed  itself  here  and  there  ii 
the  manner  of  the  feudal  survival. 

„  K  ""^  "^™''^  y°"  ^^^^  •'""  ''J'"  with  rigid  civility. 
A  man  feels  rather  an  outsider  in  confessing  he  has  le 
his  horse  throw  him  into  a  hedge.  It  was  my  own  faul 
entirely.  I  allowed  myself  to  forget  that  I  was  riding  t 
dangerously  nervous  brute.  I  was  thinking  of  a  painful  anc 
absoFbmg  subject.  I  was  badly  bruised  and  scratched,  bul 
that  was  all. ' 
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'  .*.  .\\^"*'  •'"'  your  dot  tor  My  >  " 

h;«*  only  «  leu   n.i|c,  f  ro  ^ '  ^Jl  ^J^^'f-  "'"'r^f .'  '''""^'''  " 
jhmK  urutarural  in  the  exertion  mL.!  '•''''  '•*"'  '•*•'•"  *"""•■ 

that  he  ha.1  h.vome  ex  'a  t.    «n  I        I!"  "*  ''"^  '"  '^''^''"  '"'" 
««^  n..t  tluMkins.^  rapid  ran  I  i?j   T  ^^•»"»  ««"*  not  alert.     He 

•nd    knew    hi.    hands    and    In         i         ^'"■''  ^'"^  «"'•  ^''»'''. 

But.  perhap^^he  Wt  dc^  .t     -'I^i^n:  .f   ^^    '•'*    ""^^^"'■''' 
bad,  '   ^««t-i>— siijn-i  of  emotion  were  not 

•  man  cannot."  '  ^''^   '"'"'^  '^"'"^  ''""K^  are  undonc- 

out  ofhis  n,ind  abourj,  thi^,r>  He  l^V^'T\  ^'^'^"^ 
H'th  the  dampness  sfartin/n  t  t'      '.''^  '''^'^'^'d  rather  like  it, 

UBly  N>.>k  Muldenly  stamped  here  T?  f""''''  ^•''^•^-  •-•"''  ^''«= 
^r^satetury  -hi/h  ha7p;Ut3\nd  Vrf^V"^  that  the  in- 
had  urithed  in   his  inn  jl.lr  u    .  "  An>truthers  as  he 

•n  full  force.  ar.rL-  "  ,ak t^Touf'/  ''"^"^'  "•]""  ''''"  ••'^'••"•" 
U'ould  have  been  wiser  to  h.l/'  ""'  l""'''"'  '■^-  t'"'«'«h  it 
fri«htfullv   ill.    vUnVh    filled    h        "•',"    ':^'''^-      "«•   ^«'^"^clt 

thMact/helost    So     [4,r^h^^       t'^'i""'   '"*'•   ^'"■""»^' 
shaking  all  over.  '"'^  ''^  Produced,  as  he  stood  up, 

easily  Se^lL'd'tllTt'nVTL?  i''  ""^  "^^"  ^^^"  ""  --t 
many  years."  '"^  '  ''""^  ^'^'^^  concealing  for  a  grK>d 

wha^dil/t  ;::Sn'rt:k;n/^;:;^""f  ^^^  -^i-^-^^ie  idiot. 

who  was  nor  prepare!  to 'Z^rn  ^S^;  ^^^  ^^^  ^a  man* 
Excuse  me,"  he  sairl    h^i  r        "'■^^''  '"  ■"«  affairs.^ 

"a.  ,„,,  ,,„•„•,  I':  zt  a°'  xin""  r"!°">-;-  •--'. 

■  1 1-  one  ,s.-    And  Sir  Ni,.,  .„  ,„,^.„^,^  ^_^^.^^^  ^^^^ 
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he  was  putting  the  statement  rashly,  while  at  the  same  time 

inatter,     losing  all   hold  on   his  wits  and  stammering,   "as 
was— as  was — the  affair  of — your  wife." 

It  was  the  Duke  who  stood  up  now,  scarlet  with  anger. 
He  sprang  from  his  chair  as  if  he  had  been  a  young  man  in 
whom  some  insult  had  struck  blazing  fire. 

"You— you  dare!"  he  shouted.  "You  insolent  black- 
guard I     You  force  your  way  in  here  and  dare— dare 1" 

And  he  clenched  his  fist,  wildly  shaking  it. 

Nigel  Anstruthers,  staggering  on  his  uncertain  feet,  would 
have  shouted  also,  but  could  not,  though  he  tried,  and  he 
heard  his  own  voice  come  forti.  '  rokenly. 

"Yes,  I  darel    I — your — my  own — my 1" 

Swaying  and  tottering,  he  swung  round  to  the  chair  he 
had  left,  and  fell  into  it,  even  while  the  old  Duke,  who  stood 
raging  before  him,  started  back  in  outraged  amazement.  What 
was  the  fellow  doing?  Was  he  making  faces  at  him?  The 
drawn  malignant  mouth  and  muscles  suggested  it.  Was  he 
a  lunatic,  indeed?  But  the  sense  of  disgusted  outrage  changed 
all  at  once  to  horror,  as,  with  a  countenance  still  more  hide- 
ously livid  and  twisted,  his  visitor  slid  helplessly  from  his  seat 
and  lay  a  huddling  heap  of  clothes  on  the  floor. 

CHAPTER  L 
THE  PRIMEVAL  THING 

When  Mr.  Vanderpoel  landed  in  England  his  wife  was  with 
him.  This  quiet-faced  woman,  who  was  known  to  be  on 
her  way  to  join  her  daughter  in  England,  was  much  discussed, 
envied,  and  glanced  at,  when  she  promenaded  the  deck  with 
her  husband,  or  sat  in  her  chair  softly  wrapped  in  wonderful 
turs.  Gradually,  during  the  past  months,  she  had  been  told 
certain  modified  truths  connected  with  her  elder  daughter's 
marriage.  They  had  been  painful  truths,  but  had  been  so 
softened  and  expurgated  of  their  worst  features  that  it  had 
been  possible  to  bear  them,  when  one  realised  that  they  did 
not,  at  least,  mean  that  Rosy  had  forgotten  or  ceased  to  love 
her  mother  and  father,  or  wish  to  visit  her  home.  The  steady 
clearness  of  foresight  and  readiness  of  resource  which  were 
otten  spoken  of  as  being  specially  characteristic  of  Reuben  S 
Vanderpoel,  were  all  required,  and  employed  with  great  ten- 
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aemcss,  in  the  management  of  tin*  «;f..o»;,        a     i-    . 
was  possible  that  his  wife  shllknor  ^'  ''"''  ^  '^ 

must  hear   and  be  hurt  bv      I  n L.  ^    *  ^  '''"  "''""^*  ^''«^ 

further  revelations,  the  rest' of Vrr  uTf  ''?''  ^""^P^"^'' 
further  protection    her  hnl      ,'^'''7"'''  ^e  kept  from  her.     As 

tent  her^if  .Ti  5:;rSt  i:  s.^!;^^ '-  -  -. 

unplLtt%T.n^;  ''w:m\!.T;e^"'N^'"'^-  -  ^^^ 

had  said.     "IpfomiseTmvLrT      "",'.'''  '■"""^''•^^   ^^'■th,"  he 

I  knew  you  LdT  "e  X  «  fTne  l"  ""  ^"^  Y"^  ^  ^^^'' 
were  a  gentle  little  soul  1  ke  R  .  .  f'r^  ^''"''  ''''•l^-  ^'"f  >'«" 
you  should  bear  what  was  usel^?'  'a  ^  "f"  •"^^"^'^''  '^'^ 
Kuard,  and  girls  of  all  nn.1»      k  ^"s^'-ufhers  was  a  black- 

When  you  have  C"?e"?l^'''  '"^";^J  blackguards  before. 

her  again,  you  b^fh  riaffLfyor^iSVl"?'  "^?!"^  "-•"  ''^^ 
then  we  won't  go  into  detaH      Y      .  °  ^''1'"' °^"-  '^^''^ 

I  tell  you  that  5ou  shall  hold  n  •''"''  '^''  ^  ^"°^'  ^>'^n 
We  may  have  something  of  I  fi.hT^'".  T'  "'"^  ^^^^^  ^°°"- 
end  to  it  in  a  country  1^  decenJl  V  '.  "^"'  .""  ""'^  ^^  °"«^ 
exactly  what  I  shouhl  «1I  an  F^-r "k  ^nstruthers  isn't 

him  are  to  be  found  in^wo'or  thrfetS  "  ^h"  "^'T,  '^l' 
mg,  shrewd,  elderlv  face  IfrrhJi  •  u  ^  ^'^  Kood-look- 
handsome  Betty  has  .nv^  ^  "^"J"  ^  ^"^  s'"''^-      "My 

her  fifteen  year-old  nan  nf"'  '  ^^^'^  ^/^^  ^^  <^«'-^y'n&  out 
ended.  ^        ''^    P^^"   °^   8°'"g   to    find    her  sister/'    he 

sho^lfbVL^Ltfbtt^abll^''^^'  ?^S¥-  Vanderpoel 
that  after  this  vvi  arran^d  her  bK""  /u  '?  ^°"^°"'  «nd 
ham  Court  alone      If  sfr  fvljl      '^n^u'^?"^^  ^o  to  Storn- 

to  logic.  Rosalie,  her  chid  and  Brn^  l"  ".^"'^^  ^°  ^•^^'^" 
to  town.  .  ^'  ^"**  ^"ty  should  come  at  once 

wli^^'d;'  ?„=.Z":re!''''?h:;  'Zfc:''-^  Mr  Vanderpoel. 
dear.'    And  his  wif^  n,„  h  '^°""'  J"*'  'li^  Mm',  my 

him,  because  she  l^ne,v  ,  harhe'Tar"""'  '"'■  "'"'  ""<•  '^'^^ 
adgired  h™_.s  she  U 'X^.Vd  tel".S  •"'^'  ^^  '"' 

m'^:  sC.h^a.tibra'nd-e,':;:-''  r  ?V^«-  -  -> 

of  letters  and  welmmln  .1  ^  ^'"^  ^"'^ie  of  the  delivery 
many  yellow  en v^TrL't^^^^^^  '""T  ^^''  ^anderpoel^ 
caused  him  to  sLnd'^Ttill  for  si/"'  '°"''"''  °^  ^-h'^'** 

that  some  of  the  bvstandlrlLt      .  "'"'"^"ts-^o  still,  indeed, 

and   whisper.     He  StablvSV?.'^"'^  '''^  °^^"'=^  ^^b«^^ 
ne  certamly  read   the  message  two  or  three 
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times  before  he  folded  it  up,  returned  it  to  its  receptacle,  and 
walked  gravely  to  his  wife's  sitting-room. 

"  Reuben  I  "  she  exclaimed,  after  her  first  look  at  him, 
"  have  you  bad  news?    Oh,  I  hope  notl" 

He  came  and  sat  down  quietly  beside  her,  taking  her 
hand. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  Annie,  my  dear,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
just  been  reminded  of  a  verse  in  the  Bible — about  vengeance  not 
belonging  to  mere  human  beings.  Nigel  Anstruthers  has  had 
a  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  it  is  not  his  first.  Apparently,  even 
if  he  lies  on  his  back  for  some  months  thinking  of  harm,  he 
won't  be  able  to  do  it.    He  is  finished." 

When  he  was  carried  by  the  express  train  through  the 
country,  he  saw  all  that  Betty  had  seen,  though  the  summer 
had  passed,  and  there  were  neither  green  trees  nor  hedges. 
He  knew  all  that  the  long  letters  had  meant  of  stirred  emo- 
tion and  affection,  and  he  was  strongly  moved,  though  his  mind 
was  full  of  many  things.  There  were  the  farmhouses,  the 
square-towered  churches,  the  red-pointed  hop  oasts,  and  the 
village  children.  How  distinctly  she  had  made  him  see  them! 
His  Betty— his  splendid  Betty!  His  heart  beat  at  the  thought 
of  seeing  her  hitrh,  young  black  head,  and  holding  her  safe 
in  his  arms  again.  Safe!  He  resented  having  used  the  word, 
because  there  was  a  shock  in  seeming  to  admit  the  possibility 
that  anything  in  the  universe  could  do  wrong  to  her.  Yet 
one  man  had  been  villain  enough  to  mean  her  harm,  and  to 
threaten  her  with  it.  He  slightly  shuddered  as  he  thought  of 
how  the  man  was  finished — done  for. 

The  train  began  to  puff  more  loudly,  as  it  slackened  its  pace. 
It  was  drawing  near  to  a  rustic  little  station,  and,  as  it  passed 
mi  he  saw  a  carriage  standing  outside,  waiting  on  the  road,  and 
a  footman  in  a  long  coat,  glancing  into  each  window  as  the 
train  went  by.  Two  or  three  country  people  were  watching  it 
intently.  Miss  Vanderpoel's  father  was  coming  up  from  Lon- 
don on  it.  The  stationmaster  rushed  to  open  the  carriage  door, 
and  the  footman  hastened  fonvard,  but  a  tall  lovely  thing 
in  grey  was  opposite  the  step  as  Mr.  Vanderpoel  descended 
It  to  the  platform.  She  did  not  recognise  the  presence  of  any 
other  human  being  than  himself.  For  the  moment  she  seemed 
to  forget  even  the  broad-shouldered  man  who  had  plainly 
come  with  her.  As  Reuben  S.  Vanderpoel  folded  her  in  his 
arms,  she  folded  him  and  kissed  him  as  he  was  not  sure  she 
had  ever  kissed  him  before. 
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k  -  J  the  breast  of  hi,  coat  '*"  •""'  '"^ 

pr«ent''w™.  *''°  "''  '"'^  ''"""^  ■"-"  -«  before  she  turned  to 

Nw'tt^^.^rhor'hPrr-  '""'"•"  i"  '"''••  ••«-« 

to  himself:  *''™'>^'  ""''  ■'«  "'^  what  he  said 

Wi7,he  whde  H^ing/?"'"''  ''  ""'"  "<'■     ''  «  '"  t-  trusted 

Court  Ai7  v-:rde;^s  f;;ven"ctt''  'r'-' ,« s'-b- 

during  her  journey,  £"rce  ^  I^'vllhe  r„/j,T  ,'-""<l°"l  ?"''• 
trees,  because,  as  she  sat  in  L,        I-     ^V^'^^  ''^"^'^^  and  bare 
carriage,   she   was    inwa  dlv   off     '°"'^  '°''""  °^  ^^^  •"^'l^vay 
ardent  prayers  of  ga^tude      sf^'"^   ?   ^'^"^^^'    pathetically 
and  the  many  sad  pe    "ot'  of  tL        ""  "■°"^""  ^^'^^'^  P^^y^- 
swMed  at  last.     She  wa    bein^  nl    P'!'  ^'^"^^  "'^^^  ^eing  an- 
soever  happened   she  c^u  d  n.^  allowed  to  go  to  Rosy-what- 
again.    She  asked  pardonl'     .•^'  ''^"^  ^^'''^  ^^°"^  her  girl 
able  to  be  real  y  so%  X TheJS  ^'^'/^  ^^^  "°^  b"" 
desperate  condition      She  could  f.^     •'^'■/  °1.'^''"  so"-'"n-law's 
case,  she  told  herself  but  shel  .^J'^  P''^.  f°^  ^'"^  '"  his  awful 
perhaps  she  ough     'o  wish  fo°     ^r."":?^  for  the  thing  which 
husband   with   innocenT   niv    .     "^  ^^^  ^°"^^^^  ^^is  to  her 
her  cheek,  which  had  ;iwavh     'T'   '"^.  ^'  ^'^   ^^^^^ed 
they  had  been  you^^^^^^^^^^^  -forting  way  since 

loose  amonT'a  lo't  of  deceit 'n"''7  with  hydrophobia  were 
the  matter  of  that-you  would  nn^^^T^'  '"'^^""^  °"^^'  ^or 
^rry  if,  in  springing  on  a  ^rounofM  "  ^T '^""'^  '°  ^'  ^^^ 
on  an  iron  fence  Don't  Jnr^u  ^^em  he  impaled  himself 
though  the  reaHsm  of T.  '"P^^^^hyo^^elf  too  much."    And. 

make'  her%xda^.   'JnoVno!''  'her^^^'  ^'^  ^"^^  ''  ^° 
moments  when  she  brMrhV,!  o  r  "^'"^  ^^'^^   occasional 

hard  of  heart-:^  Stlf^r^tr"™   "  '"'  '^- 

.w  .hei,  «rstio„  .„sr;a  JrxvsLt 
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"  You  have  not  seen  each  other  for  so  long,"  Betty  said 
when,  on  her  arr.val,  she  led  her  at  once  to  the'morning-rcim 
1^.1  .r  I  "k"^'  P^^^-i^h  joy.  but  uhen  the  door  was 
opened,  though  the  two  figures  were  swept  into  each  other's 
arms  by  one  wild,  tremulous  rush  of  movement,  there  were  no 
sounds  to  be  heard,  only  caught  breaths,  until  the  door  had 
closed  agam. 

The  talks  which  took  place  between   Mr.  Vanderpoel  and 

trUL     -."^  Dunstan  were  many  and  long,  and  were  of  ab- 

vorl7.n  "''.'  '°  ^?\'  u'i^  ""'"''"''^  ^°  ^'^^  «^her  a  new 

but  iniromple'te.^'^'  "^  ^''  ^''''""^  ^''^^^'^^^  had  been 

thl'   "T"^""'"  ^^I-  ^^"derpoel  said,  in  the  course  of  one  of 

Perhaps  the  up-bu.  dmg  of  large  financial  schemes  presupposes 
a  certain  degree  of  .magmation.  I  am  becoming  a  romantic 
New  York  man  of  business,  and  I  revel  in  it.  Kedgers,  for 
instance,     with   the  smile   which,   somehow,   suggested    Betty. 

Dnhv  .r  ?  ^^"^  /-''T  P'Ka"te"m.  Mrs.  Welden  and  old 
Doby  threaten  to  develop  into  quite  necessary  factors  in  the 

^r  hr-K  ^l^'"""'^-  ^."^"^  ««^y  has  felt  is  even  more  com! 
prehensible  than  it  seemed  at  first." 

mIh?  n^"";'^  '""^  u^'  ^°^''h"  ^h°"*  '^'  countryside;  when 
Mount  Dunstan  itse  f  was  swept  clean  of  danger,  and  only 
a  few  convalescents  Imgered  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  huge 
ballroom  they  spent  many  days  in  going  over  the  estate.  The 
desolate  beauty  of  it  appealed  to  and  touched  Mr.  Vander- 
w^UnV^-  K-^PP'^^l"^  *°  ^^  *°"^hed  his  daughter,  and,  also. 
K.Zlt  '"  '.r  "^"^h  "ew  and  curious  delight.  But  Mount 
Sn.?M  "'  '""'^  u  T""^  °^  h'^  °^^  obstinacy,  insisted  that  he 
shcndd  Ignore  the  beauty,  and  look  closely  at  less  admirable 

,.n!i  ^?  'T"?  '"t*^  ^^"^  ^^'^^  °^  this,"  he  said.     "  You  must 
understand  that  I  can  put  no  good  face  upon  things,  that  I 

u  ?    u'"^'  b^^^se  I  have  nothing  to  offer." 

If  he  had  not  been  swept  through  and  through  bv  a  power- 
IhLTA  "P*f°"f.  passion,  he  would  have  detested  and  abhorred 
these  days  of  deliberate  proud  laying  bare  of  the  nakedness  of 
tne  land.  But  m  the  hours  he  spent  with  Betty  Vanderpoel 
elem^nf  l"""^  ^^''^  ^™  knowledge  of  the  things  which,  being 
anTTn  •  .  "°'  T^^^'l!  themselves  with  pride  and  obstinacy, 
and  do  not  remember  them.     Too  much  had  ended,  and  too 
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apart,  dwelt  a  glow  Xh  wa,  7'  1      '"*'"  '^*'^"  ^^^^^  *^"e 

looking  on.  weS  ^"ckiuy  "Jo ?nd  ^f'T'^  ?  *^^  "»'°' 
stand.  •^uuf.ienuy  protound  of  thought  to  under- 

«r«d  with  ,h.  vicr.'x^  rg::.,i7ii^';'  ^'"■'"^'  »"- 

Sits--  .;-£  fS  j;^  =;: ;: 

nis   own   smiles,   as   he  w^tch^A    tU.    .  n    ^  '' 

the  distance    settli-H  ^,.«  .  matched    tht   two   tall    figures   in 

tion,   bSu«  ^e  was    °C^"^''^'°"  ^^  speculative  absorp- 
matlers  ^"^   "^'^''"8   "P°"   Profoundly   interesting 

oft^X  Ue^mS^:^  j'tS^  ^^l^l;  -et-es-not 

do^^t  dL^-lTL'S  ••'  ^e^lfrfnotLre^o"; 
Stan.  If  they  had  bee^  ZT"""^  '"^  "l^  «'^^  ^^  Mount  Dun' 
would  have  come  toeethir  '^nA^/tru^^  '^'  ^°*^^'«i^>  they 

be  may  reach  far   and  nn.n  '  ''l'  °"^"°'"*  °^  ^^^at  »'s  to 

"  vie"     -J    u      .     ^P*^"  "P     road  new  ways " 
n>an^1ife";Vh'';;?J„f:,She  wni  H^e  here  Lid  fill  a  strong 

children  will  brbo^  here  Ld        "    happmess-her   splendid 
lead  the  van  a^d  makeTsto^r^g  ^hem  will  be  those  who 

and  exalted  medic^  LienL  rl  M  J"^  '^^"^  *^*'  ^'^^J^h 
times  he  lay  a  hV  d  ,.n^nn  •  "^"^  .^**^"  ^''^^^  ^'n^-  Some- 
doctors  l^L  hat  "n  hrhnnr''^'  'T'^'"'^  ^'^  ""««  «"d 
a  raging  haH  reion   and  tK  *^t  '\'''^  ^^  t'''^  ^'^S^'  of 

coherenfsoundsXh  thevmllfr  *''«^'^^^*™K|led  to  utter 
accomplished  and  on.  d,  ^^  u  ^°"?P"^f»end.  This  he  never 
was  str^^dKn  dumb  Il?n  '^'  '!!  '^'  "^t'  °^  ^"^^  ^  ^^ort,  he 
ness  and  d1^  ""'*  *^"'  *"^  ^"  afterwards  sank  into  stUl- 
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And  the  Shuttle  in  the  hand  of  Fate,  throuKh  every  h 
of  every  day,  and  through  the  slow,  deep  breathing  of  all 
silent  nights,  weaves  to  and  fro — to  and  fro — drawing  v 
it  the  threads  of  human  life  and  thought  which  strengt 
its  web  and  trace  the  figures  of  its  yet  vague  and  uncompU 
design. 
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